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PREFACE. 


Thk rAain object of this work is to prove from existing 
sources, so far as they are available to me, that the original 
inhabitants of India, with the exception of a small minority 
of foreign immigrants, belong all to one and the same race, 
branches of which are spread over the continents of 
Asia and Europe, and which is also known as Finnish- 
Ugrian or Turanian. The branch which is domiciled in 
India should, according to my opinion, be called Bharutan , 
because the Bharatas were in olden times its most numerous 
and mOBt honoured representatives, after whom the country 
received its name Bharatavar$a or Bh&ratavarta. 

The favoured spots in which, in primeval periods, men pre- 
ferred to select their dwellings, were the highlands, hills, and 
mountains ; for these regions afforded greater protection not 
only against the attacks of men and of wild beasts, but also 
against the fury of the unfettered elements, especially against 
the ravages of sudden and disastrous inundations. Though 
the plains were not altogether uninhabited, still the bulk of 
the population preferred, where obtainable, the higher and 
more secure places. I believe that the Bharatas were 
essentially a race of mountaineers, and that their name is 
intimately connected with the Gauda-Dravidian root para, 
parai, mountain, a circumstance to which I draw atten* 
tion. 1 


1 See pages 18, 38, 88. 
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The Bharatas divided at an early date into two great sec- 
tions, which were known in antiquity, as Kuru-Paficblas and 
Kauravas and Paij<Javas, and afterwards as Gaudians and 
Dravidians, and as Kuruvas or Kurutnbas and Mallas or 
Malayas, etc. All these names, too, are derived from 
words which denote mountains. However nearly related 
these tribes were to each other, they never lived together 
in close friendship, and although they were not always per- 
haps at open war, yet feelings of distrust and aversion seem 
always to have prevailed. 

Though positive evidence in favour of my assertions was 
very difficult to obtain, still, it was incumbent on me to 
verify my statements by the best means available. In 
order to do so, I had to betake myself to the fields of 
language and religion, which in matters of this kind are 
the most reliable and precious sources of information. For 
language and religion manifest in a peculiar manner the 
mental condition of men, and though both differ in their 
aim and result, yet the mind which directs and animates 
both is the same, so that though they work in different 
grooves, the process of thinking is in both identical. Besides 
the mental character, we must not neglect the physical 
complement which is supplied by ethnology, and in this 
case the physical evidence of ethnology supports thoroughly 
the conclusions at which I had arrived from consulting the 
language and religion of the inhabitants of India. 

In the first two parts I have treated separately of the 
two branches of the Bharatas, relying mainly on the 
linguistic and historical material at my disposal concerning 
the ethnological position of the Dravidians and Gaudians. 
1 he principal Gauda-Dravidian tribes who live scattered 
over the length and breadth of the vast Indian con- 
tinent are, in order to establish their mutual kinship, 
separately introduced into this discussion. This method 
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may create in the minds of some readers an impression that 
the several topics are somewhat disconnected, but this 
arrangement was necessitated by the peculiarity of the sub- 
ject of my inquiry. 

In pursuing the ramifications of the Bharatan, or Gauda- 
Dravidian, population throughout the peninsula, I hope 
I have been able to point out the connexion existing 
between several tribes, apparently widely different from 
each other. I have tried thus to identify the so-called 
Pariahs of Southern India with the old Dravidian moun- 
taineers and to establish their relationship to the Bh&rs, 
Brahuis, Mhars, Mahars, Paharias, Paravftri, Paradas 
and other tribes; all these tribes forming, as it were, the 
first layer of the ancient Dravidian deposit. In a similar 
manner I have identified the Candalas with the first section 
of the Gaudian race which was reduced to abject slavery by 
ihe Aryan invaders, ond shown their connexion with the 
ancient Kandalas and the present Gonds. In addition to this, 
I trust I have proved that such apparently different tribes 
as the Mallas, Pallas, Pallavas, BaJlas, Bhillas and others 
are one and all offshoots of the Dravidian branch, and that 
the Kolis, Kois, Khonds, Kodagas, Koravas, Kujrumbas 
and others belong to the Gaudian division, both branches 
forming in reality only portions of one and the same people, 
whom I prefer to call, as I have said, Bharatas. 

Where there is so much room for conjecture, it is easy 
enough, of course, to fall into error, and I shall be prepared 
to be told that many of my conclusions are erroneous and 
the hypotheses on which they are built fanciful. But though 
much of what 1 have written may bo shown to be untenable, I 
shall yet be satisfied if, in the main, I establish my contention, 
and I shall deem myself amply repaid for my labor if I 
succeed in restoring the Gaudian and Dravidian to those 
rights *and honors of which they have so long been deprived 
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In the third part which treats on Indian Theogony I have 
endeavoured to give a short sketch of some of the most 
prominent features of the Aryan and non-Aryan beliefs. 
After noticing briefly the reverence which the Vedic hymns 
display towards the Forces of Nature, which develops gradu- 
ally into the acceptance of a Supreme Being (Brahman), 
I go on to show how the idea of an impersonal God, a per- 
ception too high and abstract to be grasped by the masses of 
the population, gradually gave place to the recognition of a 
personal Creator, with whom were associated eventually 
the two figure-heads of Preservation and Destruction, all 
these three together forming the TrimQrti as represented 
by Brahman, Vispu and §iva. 

About the time that the ancient Vedic views began to 
undergo a change, and the idea of the existence of a Supreme 
Spirit impressed itself on the minds of the thoughtful, the 
non-Aryan Principle of the Female Energy was introduced 
into the Aryan system. This dogma which originated with 
the Turanian races of Asia, and was thus also acknowledged 
in an'cient Babylonia, soon exercised a powerful influence, 
and pervaded the whole religion of the Aryans in India. 
Its symbol was in India the S&lagrftma-stone, which Visnu 
afterwards appropriated as his emblem. 

I have further tried to show how the contact with the 
non- Aryan population affected the belief of the Aryans 
and modified Borne of the features of their deities. Brdhman 
waB thus, by assimilating himself with the non- Aryan chief- 
god and* demon-king Aiyau&r, transformed into a Brahma- 
hhuta, while the very same Aiyan&r was changed into Siva 
in his position as demon-king or BhQtan&tha, and Vifnu 
became gradually identified by a great section of the 
Br&hmanic community with the Female Principle[and taken 
for Umft. 

The religious opinions of the original inhabitants were 
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on the other hand not left unchanged as the result of their 
intercourse with the Aryans, and many ideas and many of 
the deities of the invader were received into their religion. 
The prominent features of this religion lay in the adoration 
of the Principle of the Female Energy, or Sakti, as repre- 
sented by the chief local goddess or Gramadevata, in the 
acknowledgment of a Supreme God revered under such 
names as Aiyanar (S&sta), and in the worship of Demons. 

I trust now that the racial unity of the great majority 
of the Indian population has been established by this 
research based mainly on linguistic and theological evi- 
dence, as it has also been proved independently by ethno- 
logical enquiries. 

In order to perpetuate by an outward sign the racial union 
of the overwhelming majority of the population of India, I 
venture to suggest that the inhabitants of this country would 
do well, if they were to assume the ancient, honorable and 
national name of Bharatas, remembering that India has 
become famouB as Bharatavar$a, the land of the Bharatas. 

In such a multitude of subjects, it was only possible for 
me to formulate my ideas in a somewhat imperfect manner, 
without being able to treat separately every particular 
subject as thoroughly and completely as it deserved, and as 
I had wished to treat it. 1 make this observation to show 
that I am fully cognizant of the incompleteness of this 
enquiry, but, I trust, I have at least succeeded in making 
dear its purport and significance. If time and circum- 
stances had permitted, I should have added some chapters 
on some essential topics, and enlarged the scope of others, 
but my impending departure from India has compelled me 
to be brief. If this book should be deemed worthy of 
another edition, I hope to be able to remedy these defects. 
It is here perhaps not out of place to mention, that the 
first portions of this book appeared some years ago, the 
b 
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first Part being printed as early .as 1888, and it is possible 
that the publication of this work in fragments haB been 
attended with some disadvantages. 

I am thus well aware of the many defects in a publica- 
tion like this, but I trust that even my errors may not be 
without use, if, like Btranded vessels, they serve to direct 
the explorer, warning him away from the shoals and rocks 
that beset the enquirer in his search after truth. 

GUSTAV OPPERT. 

Madras, 141 A February, 1898. 
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On the Original Inhabitants of 
1 Bharatavarsa or India. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Genebal Remarks. 

No one who undertakes to study the anoieut history of 
India oau fail to be impressed by the scantiness of the 
material at his disposal. In fact such an undertaking would 
soon appear to be futile, were he to depend oolely on Indian 
aooounts and records. Fortunately, however, we possess some 
writings of foreigners who visited India ; and their reports 
of what they actually saw during their stay in this country, 
and of what they were able to gather from trustworthy 
sources, furnish us with materials of a sufficiently reliable 
character. If we except Kashmir and Ceylon, regarding the 
latter as belonging to India, no part of India possesses 
anything like a continuous historical record. The prepond- 
erance of caste and the social prejudices it oreates are disabili- 
ties suoh as no Hindu who wishes to relate the history of his 
country can entirely overcome. The natives of India have, as 
a rule, little sympathy with people outside their own class, and 
when it is believed that persons belonging to the highest caste 
oan by their piety ensure final beatitude, if they simply 
remember and revere the memory of their three immediate 
predecessors — father, grandfather, and great grandfather — 
we need not wonder at the apathy displayed towards history 
by them and by others who are beneath them in the social 
scale. 
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Yet, if the study of Indian history has up to now not 
proved interesting to the Hindus themselves — and there exist 
many good reasons why this has been and is still the case— 
this fact need not disoourage foreigners, who are interested in 
this subject, from pursuing it. 

It is true no doubt that the results which have been 
obtained from decipherings and archseologioal researches in 
India, must appear insignificant when oompared with what 
has been aohieved elsewhero in the same fields. Still, there is 
no need to despair of final suocess, for our knowledge and 
material are daily increasing, though Indian history at 
present, beoomes interesting only when it throws light on 
the communal, legal and social conditions of the people, or 
on their intercourse and relation with foreigners. 

Owing to the meagreness and often to the untrustworthi- 
ness of the historical material, an Indian historian must be 
continually on the look-out for new tracks in which to pursue 
his researches. The task of a scientific historian is difficult in 
itself, but it is made still more so, if a scholar is anxious to 
make original researches and strike out for himself a new 
path in Indian history, as, in addition to other qualifications, 
he must be a linguist possessing some knowledge of the 
language of the people into whoBe past he is inquiring. 

The limited number of Indian historical records, including 
architectural, palaeographical, numismatic and similar anti- 
quities, compels a student of Indian history to draw within 
his range subjects other than those usually regarded as 
strictly historical, e.g., the names of nations and individuals, 
of countries and towns, of mountains and rivers, and such other 
topics, in which he believes that historical relics lie concealed. 

I have selected as the subject of this inquiry the people 
to whom I assign in default of a better name that of Gauda- 
Dra vidian, who by the extensive area they occupied, and ov*r 
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whioh their descendants are still scattered, are well worthy oi 
a careful researoh being made into their past history. 

Philological Remarks. 

Before entering upon the historical part of this inquiry, 
a few general philologioal remarks will not be out of plaoe. 
Every one who is even Blightly acquainted with the laws 
whioh govern the interchange of letters, knows that the labial 
nasal m is often permuted into the other labials as p, 6, or 0 
and vice versA. Mumba is thus ohanged to Bombay, and 
Mallava into Ballava ; Marukaccha is identical with Bharu - 
kaccha\ Sanskrit pramdna is altered to Kanorese pavanu or 
/mvanuj measure; maftai , stem, in Tamil resembleB paftai, 
bark ; madandai in Tamil, woman, corresponds to padati in 
Telugu, and Mallar to Pallar, &c. On the other hand, Bhav&ni 
becomes Bham&ni ; Vcinam, heaven, is changed in Tamil to 
Manama PalavanSri to Palamaneri; Pallava to Vallama 
(Yelama) and Vallamba; palladia, goat, in Tamil, to velJadu ; 
Vadavan to Vadaman; the words Giruvan and Cirmnan, 
youth, both ocour ; piranha to shine, in Tamil corresponds to 
the Telugu meruhgu , &o. 

The above-mentioned rule is general and applies to 
other languages as well, for in Greek, omma,e.g. y becomes 
oppa ; mala , peda ; membras , bembras ; pallcin , ballein, and 
patein , batein, &o. ; but nowhere else does there exist suoh 
a variety and difference of pronunciation as in the vernacular 
languages of India. Their system of writing is a proof 
of this faot. Tamil has, e.g., only one sign for the four 
sounds 1 belonging to each of the five classes; in fact 20 
different sounds are expressed by five letters, and even 
where, as in Telugu, these 20 sounds are provided with 20 ' 


1 « for k, kh, g, gh ; * for c, ch, j, jh j L- for ft, 4, <ft ; 4 for t, th, 
d, dh ; and u for p, ph, b, bh. In their transliteration accordingly are only 
used i, c , 1 , f and p, which indicate the letter, but not the sound. 
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distinct characters, the pronunciation still remains so uncer- 
tain, that in, his Telugu Dictionary the late Mr, C. P. Brown 
arranged these four letters respectively under one head. The 
cause of this striking peculiarity and these oontinual per- 
mutations is to be found partly no doubt in indefinite pro- 
nunciation and dialectioal divergencies, but mainly in the 
striot enforcement of the over-stringent and artificial rules 
of Sandhi or Euphony, whioh affeot alike vowels and con- 
sonants, and which do not, e.g. 9 permit a word in the middle 
of a sentence to begin with a vowel. Local differences in 
pronunciation exist in India as well as in other countries. 
Amongst these the interchanges between tenues and mediae 
axe most oommon ; we find them in Wales and in German 
Saxony, where the tenues p, t, and k are to thiB day con- 
founded with the mediae b 9 d 9 and g 9 or vice vend. 

The three Dravidian fs ( l l &r and l $p) however differ- 
ently they may be pronounced, are only varieties of the same 
sound and are therefore interchangeable, thus, e.g. 9 the Sanskrit 
phalam becomes in Tamil palam u6vua 9 or palam b, while 
mallam uo>eu€vih beoomes mallam inm&rih, ve lid lan Qeu&T6rrrr<smer 
is also spelt vellalan Q <su err err ir peer, and a village or town is 
called palli uevc$ ( mill euevsS) 9 palli u&rsrfi 9 or pali 
The harsher sound is generally used by the lower classes, and 
where these pronounoe an eu / or err l 9 a high casto-man will 
lisp a tp ?, which letter is probably a modem innovation 
prevailing specially in Malayfilam and Tamil. 

As the different Ts interchange between each other, so do 
the two Dravidian r and r ; 2 a hard double pp rr is pro- 
nounced in Tamil somewhat like a double #, 8 which oircum- 


3 Tamil ir and p t Telugu and Kanarese d and Malay&lam 
© and o, 

* The Tamil pp is represented occasionally in Telugu by e.g. t the 
Tamil HPJP) P"jrru 9 corresponds to the Telugu puff a. . 
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stanoe is a proof of the relationship between the r and f 
sounds. After this statement the permutation between the 
lingual 4 and the r and l sounds will not create any surprise. 
Some of these changes aro pretty common elsewhere ; they 
ocour in the Aryan as well as in the Dravidian languages. 

A further peculiarity of the Dravidian languages, and 
especially of Tamil, is their dislike to beginning words with 
compound letters : Brahma becomes Piramam, lSjtldw ; pra- 
bandha, pirapantam, iSjruppih ; grantha, kirantam, Sjrppui. 
In consequence of indistinot pronunciation and the desire 
for abbreviation, initial and medial consonants are often 
dropped at the beginning or in the middle pf words, while on 
the other hand in opposition to this tendency a half-consonant 
is prefixed to an initial vowel, in order to prevent a word from 
beginning with a vowel. We thus oooasionally meet words 
whose initial consonants are dropped and replaced by half- 
consonants, e.g., vella, white, in Telugu becomes ella and yella, 
vesa, haste, esa and yesa, the name of the Billavar of Travan- 
oore becomes Ilavar and Yilavar ; Yslur beoomeB Elur and 
Yelur. This practice of prefixing a half-oonsonant before an 
initial vowel is generally enforoed in the middle of a sentence, 
—a y is thus plaoed before an a, e, i, and ai and a t> before 
o , w, and au. The half-oonsonant is used to avoid an hiatus 
and this explains why the University-degrees M.A. and B.A. 
are pronounoed by many Natives Yam Ya and Be Ya. 
Metathesis is likewise of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
Dravidian languages. It is even found in words of common 
occurrence, in kurudai , e.g., for kudirai, horse ; in Marudai for 
the town Madura ; in Verul for ElSra (Yeldr or BallCra); in 
Vaikaiam and Vaikaii (anaisirS) for Vatiakham 

and Vaiiakhi ; in the Telugu agapa and abaka, ladle, &o. 

Another peculiarity is to drop one of two consonants' in 
a syllable and to lengthen the vowel if it happens to be 
short, or to double a consonant* and to shorten the vowel, 
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if it happens to be long ; e.g., a&f As ceyyufa for ^Sct&A> 
cdyuta, Veljalan for Vildlan, Falla for Pala, &o. 

It will be readily perceived that this laxity of pronun- 
ciation affords a wide field for philologioal conjectures, and 
that, if we choose as an example the representative name of 
the Malta or Falla tribe, a variety of forms for Mara and 
Malta , or Para and Palla, which actually ooour, can be re- 
traced to the oommon source, and thus be shown to have a 
sound basis. The task which a philologist has to perform is 
a serious one and ought to make him cautious. Considerable 
and unexpected difficulties also arise from the great simi- 
larity of many Sanskrit and Dravidian words, with Mara, 
Malta and their derivatives . 4 The explanations of nameB of 
persons, tribes, plaoes, &c., so readily tendered by the Natives 


♦ A few of such similar words are in Sanskrit : para , -other, pala, m., straw, 
n., fleBh, pala , m., bam, pallava, m., n., sprout, palvala, m., pond, pala , m., 
guard, pula great, phala, n., fruit, phdla, m., n., ploughshare, phulla, open, 
bala , n., power, bait, m., oblation, bdla , young, bhala, n., forehead, mar a, 
killing, mala , n., dirt, malli, f., jasmine, mara , killing, tndla , n., field, maid, f., 
garland, valla , covoring, vallabha , m., lover, valli (t), f., creeper, &c.; in Tamil: 
alam , plough, alii, lily, alliyam , villago of herdsmen, alai, cave, a law, water, 
palar (palldr), many persons, palam, strength, fruit, flosh, pali, sacrifice, 
pal , tooth, pallam , be^r, arrow, palli, lizard, palam, old, palam, fruit, j oali, 
blame, palai, hole, pallam, lowness, pallayam ( pallaiyam ), offering to demons, 
paUaicci , dwarfish woman, pal, milk, pdlam , bridge, palar , herdsmen, pdlai, 
arid,pdj[t, cave, village, pi lay am ( palaiyam ) country, camp, pd{i, encampment, 
pdlai, palmtree, pillx, demon, pulam, ricefield, puldl, flesh, pulai, flesh, pul, 
meanness, pullu, grass, pullam, ignorant, pulli, lizard, malam, excretion, 
malar , flower, malai, hill, mal, boxing, mallam , strength, malli, jasmine, mallu , 
wrestling, malai, rain, mallam , strength, mal, greatnesi, mullai, jasmine, 
mul, mullu , thorn, mil, above, valam, rightside, valam , power, vali, strength, 
valu, strong, valai, net, vallar , strong persons, vallapan, beloved, vallavan, shep- 
herd, valli, woman, village, valliyam , village of shepherds, valuti, poetical 
epithet of the P&$<)ya kings, valappam, valamai , valam , valan, strength, 
valavan, epithet of Cola, vallam , com measure, valliyam, pipe, pepper, ed{ai, 
plantain, vdl, sword, vil, bow, villi, Manmatha, vel, white, vettam, inundation, 
vslli, silvefr, vil, lance, veli, village, velam, sugarcane-reed, &c.; in Telugu : 
ala, wave, ala (alia), then, alii, water, lily, alls, bowstring, ela, young, alia, 
all, limit, white (vella), palla (pulla), red, reddish, pdlemu, camp, pajjimu, 
saucer, pdla, name of a tree, white, jay, pdlu, share, milk, pitta , child, pitti , 
cat, puli (pulla), sour, puli, tiger, pulu (pullu), grass, pulla , piece, balla, 
bench, hhiji, affection, mala , mountain, malamu, dirt, malu f again, malla 
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o! India and seemingly supported by some legendary and 
historical evidence, must be' viewed with extreme caution 
and distrust. It is not an uncommon occurrence to make 
a statement of this kind, and' afterwards to invent cor- 
roborative evidenoe. This is often not done with any desire 
to mislead, but rather because it affords a fair display for 
speculative ingenuity. If, e.g., a rich man of a high caste 
aoquires a Payaioeri, he will alter its name so as to hide 
the low origin of his property and to impart to it a saored 
appearance. Near Madras is situated the well-known hill 
called St. Thombs’ Mount. Its name in Tamil is Parongi 
Malai or Mountain of the Franks or Europeans, from the 
original European or rather Portuguese settlement. Some 
years ago a Brahman settlement was established there and 
the name of Parangi Malai was no longer deemed respect- 
able. Thenceforth it was changed to Bhrngi Malai, the 
mountain of the sacred Bhrngi, and eventually in support 
of this appellation legendary evidence was not slow in 
forthcoming . 1 


(malli) again, malle (mallelu), jasmine, tndla ,(mdle, malika ), garland, mdli, 
gardener, male, house, mulu ( mullu ), thorn, mule, corner, melln, hall, me lam u, 
fun, melu, good, upper, maxla , unclean, vala , right, net, valla , stratagem, vatic, 
noose, villi, custom, vain, long, sword, vtlu (villa), bow, v\lu, expedient, vela, 
price, vella, white, velluva, flood, vela , limit, vela, time, vein 1000, toe, &c. 

Considering the changes the letters undergo in’ Dra vidian words, when 
palldiu, goat, is also written veUd^u and pala, flesh, becomes pulai and 
Valid) w is also written Vdldru , Velldru, Yelldru , &c., similar alterations 
need not create any great surprise, especially if it ib admitted that small 
orthographical changes assist their being the more easily distinguished. 
As an illustration how the names of the Mallas and Pallas appear in local 
appellations I only add as an example a few such names as Mallapur, 
Pallapur, Ballapur, Vallapur, Yallapur, Allapur, Ellapur, Yellnpur, 
Yellapur, Illapur, Villapur, Vollftru, TJllapur, Vullapur, M&lavQr, P&lavQr, 
Balapur, Valapur, Yalapotta, Elapur, Elavflr, Velapur, Yelagin, &c., &c. 

6 An example of the spurious character of similar writings iB exhibited by 
the Sthalapuripa that contains the origin of the Gnmujbag -weavers, which, 
though of recent origin, is by some incorporated in the Brahm&pda Purana. 

A carious instance of the alteration of a name is supplied by the Barber’s 
bridge near St. Thomg in Madras. It was originally named Hamilton' * 
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It might appear that when so many changes are pos6ihle y 
no relianoe oan be plaoed on suoh evidenoe, but these permu- 
tations do not all take plaoe at the same time, indeed dialecti- 
cal pronunciation selects some letters in preference to others. 
The northern Hindu pronounces, a B> where the southern 
prefers a V, and both letters occur only in border districts ; 
thus no B is found in the names of such places situated in 
the Chingleput, South- Arcot, Tan j ore, Trichinopoly, Miduro, 
Tinnevelly, and Malabar districts, while in South-KaSpara, 
Ganjam and Mysore a V is seldom used. 

These few preliminary philological remarks are absolutely 
neoessary to facilitate the understanding of the subsequent 
disoussion. The important position whioh language occupies 
in such a research as the present was well pointed out more 
than forty years ago, by the Pioneer of North-Indian Ethno- 
logy, the learned B. H. Hodgson, when he wrote in the 
preface to his first Essay : “ And the more I see of these 
primitive raoes the stronger becomes my conviction that 
there is no medium of investigation yielding such copious 
and accurate data as their languages.” 

Historical Remarks. 

Turning from these linguistic to historical topics, we 
know as a fact that when tracing the records of any nation or 
country as far back as possible, we arrive at a period when 
all authentic or provable accounts oease. We have then 
reached the prehistoric stage. What ocourred during that 
epoch can never be verified. When the mist of historio 
darkness disappears from the plains and mountains of a 
country, the existing inhabitants and their dwellings become 


bridge after a gentleman of that name. The word Hamilton , being difficult 
to pronounce in Tamil, was changed into amaffan (common form for ampaf- 
fan) which means in Tamil a harbor , whence by retranslation into English 
the bridge was called Barber’s bridge. 
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visible, but whether these are in reality the first settlers and 
their abodes the first erected, is another question which does 
not properly belong to the domain of history, so long as we 
are unable to assert its relevanoy or to find an answer to it. 
Whether the people of whom we first hear in a oountry are 
really its aborigines may be doubtful ; but so long as no 
earlier inhabitants can be discovered, they must be regarded 
as suoh. So far as historical traces can be found in the laby- 
rinth of Indian antiquity, it was the Gauda-Dravidians who • 
lived and tilled the soil and worked the mines in India. 

^This discussion does not concern the so-called Kolarian 
tribes, whose connection with the aucient history of India 
is so very obscure, that we possess hardly any historical 
accounts about them. 

However considerable and apparently irreconcilable may 
appear the differences exhibited by the various Gauda-Dra- 
vidian tribes in their physical structure and oolour, in their 
language, religion, and art, all these differences can be satis- 
factorily accounted for by the physical peculiarities of the 
localities they inhabited, by the various occupations they 
followed, and by the political status which regulated their 
domestic and social habits. For every one must be aware of 
the fact that change of abode and change in position bttve 
worked, and are working, the most marvellous alterations in 
the physical and mental constitution of individuals and 
nations. Language, especially the spirit which pervades it, 
is the most enduring witness of the connection which exists 
between nations, and with its help we can often trace the 
continuity of descent from the same stock in tribes seemingly 
widely different. 

From the north-west across to the north-east, and from 
both oomers to the furthest south, the presence of the Gauda- 
Dravidian race in India can be proved at a very early period. 
On the arrival of the Aryans on the north-western fron- 
tier, the Gauda-Dravidians are already found in flourishing 

2 
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communities. But successive waves of the Aryan invasion, 
swelled in their course by the accession of former opponents 
who had despaired of successful resistance, must soon have 
flooded over the Gauda-Dravidian settlements. Some by 
their prowess were able to maintain their ground against 
the invaders, while others, defeated, left their abodes and 
emigrated towards the South. Yet even the North, subjeot 
though it beoame in time to the Aryan or rather Brahmanical 
sway, can never be said to have been totally conquered by 
force of arms. Still less was this the case with the South, 
where the Brahmanical influence always assumed a more oivio 
and priestly character ; influence, wl^ioh though of another 
kind, can hardly be deemed less powerful, sinoe it is more 
lasting and more thorough. Even the Aryanised languages 
of North-India — however they may prove the mental superi- 
ority of the invaders who were able to foroe on their defeated 
foes their peculiar mode of thinking — manifest their origin 
in their vocabularies and show the inability of the victors to 
press on the vanquished their own languageN^The languages 
of both, viotors and vanquished, amalgamated and formed 
new dialeots, and the difference which exists between the 
abstract synthetio Sanskrit and the ooncrete agglutinated 
Dravidian is clearly expressed. This difference is easily 
observable when we oompare on the one hand the construction 
of Sanskrit with that of such Aryanised languages, as Ben- 
gali and Marathi, which possess a considerable substratum 
of a non- Aryan element, and on the other hand the con- 
struction of Latin with that of the Neo-latin languages 
Frenoh and Spanish, whioh may be considered as entirely 
Aryan. v/I^have alluded to this fact in my “ Classification 
of Languages.” Hindustani is a fair specimen of suoh a 
misoegenation Qf languages. 

The earliest mention of a Gauda-Dravidian word is to be 
found in the Bible. In the first book of Kings, x. 22, we 
read as follows : For the king had at sea a navy of Tharehieh 
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with the navy of Hiram ; once in three yean came the navy of 
Tharshish, bringing gold , and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks .” 6 The expression for peaoooks is tukkiyym, a word 
derived from the Gauda-Dravidian toka (tokai or togat), 
whioh originally signifies the tail of a peaoook and eventually 
a peaoook itself. It exists in Telugu, Tamil, MalaySlam, 
Kanarose, Gondi and elsewhere. The identification of tukki 
(tuki) with tokai is veiy old indeed, and is already quoted as 
well known in the early editions of the Hebrew dictionary 
of Wilhelm Gesenius.' The mere fact that the sailors of 
Solomon and Hiram designated a special Indian article by a 
Gauda-Dravidian word, renders it probable that the inhabi- 
tants with whom they traded were Gauda- Dravidians and 
that Gauda-Dravidian was the language of the country. The 
Aryan influence could at that time hardly have been strong 
enough to supplant the current vernacular, or to force upon 
it a Prakritised Aryan term. Moreover, the peaoook is a 
well-known bird, oommon all over India, and it is highly 
improbable that the Gauda-Dravidians should have waited 
for the arrival of the Aryans to name it, or should have 
dropped their own term in order to adopt in its stead an 
Aryan one. The vocal resemblance between the Hebrew 
koph and the Sanskrit kapi is most likely aooidental. The 
ancient Egyptians, who kept monkeys in their temples, 
called a monkey kdf. Besides it cannot at all be assumed 
that the sailors of the fleet of Tharshish did not know 
monkeys. May not koph, kdf, kapi, &o., after all be an 
OnomatopoiStikon ? Another word whioh proves the connection 
of the Gauda-Dravidians with foreign nations is supplied by 

# The Hebrew words in 1 Kings, x. 22, are : Oni Tharplp ndeeth tdhdb 
v&keseph penhabbim veqdphxm vethukkiyyim . 2 Chronicles, is. 21, has a long 
U and reads vethdkkiyym. The derivation of penhabbim is -still doubtful. 

7 See also my lecture On (he Ancient Commerce of India , p. 25. The 
derivation of Almuggm or Algdmmm from valgu as the sandalwood is called 
in different places, 1 Kings, x. 11, 12, and 2 Chronicles, ii. 7 ; ix. 10, 11, 
is very doubtful, and I hesitate to derive it from Sanskrit. 
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the Greek word ovyza for rice, which corresponds to the 
Gauda-Dra vidian ari&i, and not to the Sanskrit vtihi} 

The Aryan invaders showed little sympathy with the 
inhabitants they found on the oonfines and in the interior of 
India. The outward appearance of the D&sas or Dasyus — 
these were the names with whioh the new-comers honoured 
their opponents— was not such as to create a favourable 
impression, and they were in oonsequenoe taunted with th^ir 
blaok colour and flat noses, which latter made their faces 
appear as if they had no noses. Indra is invoked to reduce 
into the darkness of subjection the colour of the D&sas and 
to protect the colour of his woishippers, for the latter were 
not always successful in the combats, and the D&sas at times 
turned the tables on their foes by becoming victorious 
aggressors. 

|/ /So far as civilisation is concerned, a great difference 
oould hardly have existed between the two races when they 
first met. However rude may have been the bulk of the 
indigenous population, a considerable portion of it must 
have already attained a certain degree of cultivation. It was 
no doubt the wealth whioh they had aoquired that stimulated 
the invaders to pursue their conquests, even when a brave 


9 See my locturo On the Ancient Commerce of India , p. 37 : “Of grains 
Mice formed an important commodity. The cultivation of rico extended 
in ancient times only as far west as to Bactria, Susiana, and the Euphrates 
valley. Tho Greeks most likely obtained their rice from India, as this 
country alone produced it in sufficient quantity to be uble to export it. 
Moreover the Grecian name for riue or yin , for which there exists no Aryan 
or Sanskrit root, has been previously identified by scholars with the Tamil 
word arifi, which denotes rice deprived of tho husk. This was exactly the 
state in which rice Vas exported. The Greeks besides connected rice gene- 
rally with India. Athonrpos quotes ortjza hephthe , cooked rice, as the 
food of the Indians, and Aelianus mentions a wine made of rice as an Indian 
beverage. If now tho Greek received their rice from India, and the 
name they called this grain by is a Dravidian word, we obtain an addi- 
tional proof of the non- Aryan element represented in tho Indian trade.” 

Jrfi , riec r occurs also in Kcikadi, and ariselu, ricccakos, in Telugu. 
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and stubborn resistance warned the Aryans not to drive to 
despair the various chieftains who had retreated to their 
mountain strongholds. The bravery of the D&sas excited 
the admiration of their opponents. Indra himself occasion- 
ally protects the D&sas, the Aryan priest deigns to accept 
his offering, and the divine Advins partake even of his food. 
Though both the terms Dasyu and Dasa originally denote a 
destroyer, at times a malevolent superhuman being, and at 
times in contrast to Arya } an enemy of the gods or a wicked 
man, and are in this sense specially applied to the aboriginal 
races who stood outside the Brahmanical pale, yet the 
expression Dasa continued to be contemptuously used by one 
Aryan against another, till it became in time equivalent to 
a common menial or slave. 

Division between Q audio ns and Dratidiam. 

The foemen whom the Aryans first encountered were 
generally brave mountaineers who offered a stout resistance 
in their numerous castles. Indeed, most tribal names of the 
inhabitants of India will be shown to refer to mountains. 

The two special Gauda-Dravidian terms for mountain are 
main, ( malai , par , j)dr&i 9 &o.) and ko ikondaj kur u f kunru f 
kora , &c.). Both kinds of expressions are widely used and 
prevail throughout India. lienee are derived the names of 
the Mallas , Mdlas, Mdlavas } Malayas? &c., and of the Kdyis , 
Kodulu, Konda s, Goiidas , Gaudas , Kuruvan , &o. I shall in 
future call those tribes whose names are derived from mala 
Dravidians, and those whose names are derived from ko 
Gaudians. 

• Concerning the single and double / which is found respectively in Mala- 
ya, Malla and in their derivatives, it should be. considered that the Dra vidian 
languages do not possess fixed orthographical rules regarding proper names 
and that single and double letters are often used indifferently. A moun- 
taineer is thus generally described in South-India as Mdtayan or Malaiynn, 
while Malian also denotes an inhabitant ot a mountainous district. 
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PART I. 

THE DRAVIDIANS. 

CHAPTER n. 

The naves of Ancient Kings and Asubas indicate the 

NAMES OF THE PEOPLE OVER WHOM THEY RULED. 

Among the tribes and people whom I regard as Dra- 
vidians, whose names are derived either directly from Mala 
or from cognate terms, and who are of the same race as the 
Malta* or Pallas , which term is chosen on p. 6 as their re- 
presentative designation, I may mention the Mftras (Mhflrs, 
Mahers, Mah&ras or Mftlas), Maris, Majavar, Pariahs, 
Parjas, Paravar, Paravarl, Iltopovapoi, Paratas, Tlapovrai , 
Parados, Parheyas, Bars (Bhars, Bdppai), Brahuis; the 
Mallas (MaWoi, Malli), Malas (Male or Maras), Mala 
Arayar, Malacar, Mai ay alia, Malavas, (Malvas), Malair 
(Maler or Paharias), Mallar or Pallar, the Palliyar, Poiaiyar, 
Pulayar, Holiyar, Pulindas (IIov\wSai), Pundras, P allis, 
Palas, Palis, Pallavas (Palhavas, Pahlavas, Pahnavas, 
Plavas), Pandyas, Balias, Bhallas, Bhils (Bhillas, 

Tot), Bhillalas, Ballalas, Yellalar, Yelamas (Yallamas, 
Yallambams), Valluvar, &o. 10 

The Rgveda only rarely confers special names on the 
Indians who opposed the Aryans, and these names wherever 
they ooour cannot be easily reoognised and explained. 

On the other hand the Indian gods adopted, particularly 
in later times, the names of the demons they had defeated in 

w The M&vella or Mdvellnka whom Lassen in hie Inditche Alterthunu 
kundt (yol. I, p. 761, or 606) identifies with the Megalloi of Megasthi 
M occupying Mirw&r, might perhaps be added to this list. 
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combat in order to perpetuate the memory of their victories. 
A natural assumption leads one to infer that the names of 
the oonquered demons or As uras represent those of the forces 
they led to battle, and that the Asuras Malla, Bala, Bali, 
Bala, Bali or Vali, Vala 11 and others were chiefs of the 
aboriginal race. 

Krsna is thus called Mallari, 1 * the enemy or destroyer of 
the Asura Malla ; Indra is renowned as Vnladvi? or ValaniL- 
Sana, enemy or destroyer of the demon Vala,™ the brother 
of Vrtra, and as BalanaSana and Balarati, enemy or destroyer 
of Bala. 1 * Yisnu goes by the name of Balidhvartisin , 14 for 
he defeated the great giant king Bali in the shape of a 
dwarf in the Vflmana Avat&ra. Kama covers his name with 
doubtful glory by killing in unfair fight the mighty so- 
called monkey-king Bali or Yftli, the brother of Sugriva ; 
henoe Rama’s name B&lihantr. 


11 Though Vala need not be taken in the Rgveda as a demon, he is 
regarded as such in later works. He may perhaps have been confounded 
later on with Bala. 

12 Mallari or Malhart is in the Marfttha country regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Siva, and 4s also called KhapdOba. 

13 Or Valabhit, Valavptraghna, Valavftrahan, Valasodana, Valahantj*, 
and Val&r&ti. 

14 Or Balani^adaua, Balabhit and Balasodana. 

15 Or Balindama, Balibandhana and Balihan. Bali or Mab&bali was the 
son of Virticana and father of Edna. He ruled over the three worlds, estab- 
lished, according to the Matsya-Pur&na, at the desire of Brahma, the four 
castes, and was eventually reduced by Vispu to become the king of Pat Ala. 
He is still the most popular legendary king among the whole Hindu popu- 
lation, especially in South-India. We find a Mahdbalipura on the Son river 
in the North, and ntar Madras in the South. The people remembor to this 
day the prosperity enjoyed under his sway. Once & year Bali is said to 
visit the earth, hut this visit is not celebrated simultaneously throughout 
India. His greatest feast falls on the fullmoon in the month of Kftrttiki, 
when the com standing in the fields, the cow-houses, wells, and particularly 
the dwelling-houses, are illuminated with lamps. In Mysore popular songs 
are sung in his praise on the last day of the Navaratri. The Hindu people 
worship him also during the Pongal, when gourds (in Sanskrit kupm&nijk t) are 
given to Brahmans. Bali is worshipped in Malabar on the Opam festival. 
He does not die and is one of the seven Cirajivins. 
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Beginning of Peaceful Intercourse and Intermar- 
riage between Aryans and Dbavidians. 

'With the decrease of the Aryan immigration into India, 
their actual conquests ceased and the new comers, onoe 
established in the country, devised more peaoeful means to 
perpetuate and extend their power. Colonists and mis- 
sionaries visited the hitherto unapproaohed provinces And 
tried to win by their superior knowledge and civilisation 
the good will of the natives. Intermarriage recommended 
itself as the most efficient means to gain this object, though 
the race-pride of the conquering nation shrank from suoh 
misalliances. 

In order, to sanction them the example of the gods was 
needed, and Subrahraanya, the South-Indian representa- 
tive of K&rttikSya, the son of Siva, who delights to reside 
in wild forests and weird mountain tops is credited with 
having chosen a South-Indian girl called Valli 13 as his wife. 
Valji is a well-known female name common among the 
Pariahs and Pallar, the Pallis and other Sudras, and corres- 
ponds to the equally -widely used man’s name Malla. Valli 
is also celebrated as the Amman of Vaisnava gods.*' The 


14 He is the presiding deity of many mountains, as Ttrupparahkunran y 
Cdmimalai (or Palani), CoUimalai, Ac., and is thus, among other titles, called 
the ruler of the Palani mountain, Palani And* or Apdavor. 

Two wives are generally assigned to Subrahmanya. They are called 
Devasena (contracted in colloquial Tamil into Tevftnai) and Valli. (Valli- 
DfivasOn&samSta-Subrahmapyasvamind nainah.) Subrahmanya is therefore 
also called in Tamil VaUimanOtr)dlan 9 or husband of Valji. 

17 The popular derivation of Triplioane (Tiruvallikkcni) i from Alli f 
jysbeS!, a kind of water lily ; which explanation I believe to be wrong. 
According to the Sthalapurftna of Triplicane Ndrada goes to Kail&sa to as- 
certain from ParamcSvara the position of Bpidarapya which lies north-east 
of Tirunlrmalai near PallAvaram. The sage Bhrgu lived there near a pond 
full of lotus, called Kairavipl. He worshipped the 5 gods of the place, 
especially Bahgan&tha, who slept under a sandal tree. Near it Bhrgu found 
a little girl whom he gave to his wife to nurse. He called her Vedatulli , 
and married her in due time as Veda valli T&y&r to Rnftgan&thasvami, Ac. 
The ancient temple tank in Triplicane is called Vedavaltipuskarinh 
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principal goddess in Triplioane, who, as Amman presides over 
the K?§tram and to whom the temple-compound belongs, is 
Ysdavalli. The god P&rthas&rathi is only lodging there as 
her guest. u In TiruvallQr the Amman is called Kanakavalli, 
in Chidambaram Pankajavalli, in Arimu^nam Ambujavalli, 
in Kumbhakonam there ore two, a K<5malavalli and a Vijaya- 
valli, in Mannftrgudi a Campakavalli, and in Tirum&lirun- 
colai as well as in N&gapatam there is a Sundaravalli, &c. 
The derivation of VaJ[jti in these names from the Sanskrit 
Valli, creeper, appears doubtful, especially if one considers 
that Subrohmanya’s wife, VaJJii, was a low-caste South- 
Indian woman, that the Saiva preceded the Vai?nava creed, 
and that Saiva temples wero occasionally turned intoVai?nava 
temples. P&rvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the 
mountain Himalaya, is even worshipped as a Pariah woman 
in her disguise as M&tongi. This word is derived from 
Matahga, which signifies a wild mountaineer. 19 


16 The difference between Amman and Ammdl (both meaning mothor) 
is that the former expression refers only to goddesses, while the latter is 
applied both to goddesses and mortal women. 

,tt The Syftraalsdandftka ascribed to Kalidasa contains the following 
filOka concerning Matahgl : — 

M&niky&vlp&m upal&layantlm 
madalastm maftjulavagvil&sim 
MahOndranil Opals kOmalftfiglm 
MatafigakapyAm manasA smarftmi. 

It is perhaps not impossible that there exists a connection between 
Mdlahga and Mdlanga. The d and the l are occasionally interchanged, 
compare the Greek idxpv with the Latin lacryma. The Malayllis consis- 
tently pronounce an l instead of a f, e,g. y for tamH Mrandt they say tamil 
kdrandl. In Marathi the word Matahga has beon contracted into M&hga, 
see p. 66. Compare also the Dra vidian roots p* ija and panda, old. Telugu 
has besides panda also pdta. 

The AmarakoAa, II, Sndravarga (X) 20, 21, contains the following ilokas 
concerning the M&taftga and other out -castes. 

Canddb* Plata* M&tanga-Divdkirti-Janakgamdb 
Nigi da-Stapncdv* A w tto * i - Cdnddla -Pukkandh 
£ he dak R %rdla*Sahara*P«lindd Xltcchajatayah. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Mallas. 

The name of the Mallas appears in various forms in 
Sanskrit literature. As the name of a people , we meet it 
in Malaka, Malada, Mal&ja, Malla, Mallaka, Mallava, M&la, 
M&lava, M&lavarti, &o.; as the name of a demon in Malaya j a 
(R&hu), Malla (perhaps ako if not connected with mild, 
garland, in Malyav&n and M&lini), &o. ; as the name ol a 
human being in Malayaketu, Malayadhvaja, Malayanarapati, 
Malayaprabho, Malayasiibha, Malayagandhinl, Malayavft- 
sini, M&lavi, &c. ; as the name of a country in Malaya, 
MalayadSsa, Malayabhdmi, MallabhQmi, Mallarastra, M&la, 
Malava, MalavadeSa, M&lavaka, &o. ; as the name of a 
mountain or mountain-range in Malakuta, Malaya, Malaya- 
parvata, Malayabhubhrt, Malay&cala, Malay&dri, M&lyav&n, 
&c. ; as the name of a rker in Malavi, &c. ; as the name of a 
town in Malayapura, Mallapura, Mallav&stu, Mallaprastha, 
&o. ; as the name of a plant in Malayaja, Malayadruma, 
Malayodbhava (sandal) ; Mallaja (Ysllaja, black pepper), 
&o., &o. 

If we include in this list some variations of the sound 
Malla, we may mention the three mind-bom sons of Brahma, 
the famous Praj&patis Martoi, Pulaha, and Pulaetya , who 
had among their progeny the most reputed Daityas or R&k- 
?asas, as well as the demon Puliman, whom Indra killed, in 
order to obviate the curse pronounced against him for his 
having violated PulOman’s daughter Sam. The name Marid 
occurs also among the Daityas, Maraka among the nations, 
aud mallaja, black pepper, is likewise oalled marica or 
marica. 

Maru means in Sanskrit a desert and a mountain, and 
the expression Marubhu is specially applied to M&rw&r, but 
its inhabitants as well as the Mh&rs are the representatives 
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of an old Dravidian stock, like their namesakes the Matavar, 
mjDur, in South-India. It is in itself very improbable, 
that these tribes should have obtained their name from 
a foreign source, and it would not be very venturesome to 
conjecture without any further authentic proof, that there 
existed in the ancient Dravidian dialect a word mar or marai 
for mountain, corresponding to the synonymous Tamil words 
pdr and p&fai. And in fact mar in the language of the 
original inhabitants of M&rw&r means hill, and the M&ib or 
Mh&rs are in reality hill men .* 0 

The Mallas, as a nation, are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Mah&bh&rata, HarivaihAa, in various Pur&naa, the Brhat- 
sarhhita, the Lalitavistara and elsewhere. MWllaUifl mi and 
Mallarfictra, which as well as Malavabhflmj xafflt to the 
north ern parts of IndiaTooci ir in tha Bamflyftpft and Ttfilia- 
b h&rat a. The Siddh&ntakaumudl mentions in a passage that 
refers to Pinini, V. 3, 114, the Mall&h instead of Bhall&h, 
which latter expression is found in the commentary to 
Dr. 0. v. Bohtlingk’s edition of Pacini. This quotation is 
significant as the Brhataaihhit& mentions likewise the Bhal- 
las, who represent the modem Bhillas or Bhlls. Bhalla and 
Bhilla are identical with Malla and are only different pro- 
nunciations or formations of the same word. 

The Mallas are specially brought to our notice by the 
oiroumstanoe that Buddha, the great reformer of .India, 
preferred to die among the Mallas in Kulinagara. 'The 
oitisens, when they heard of the arrival of the dying saint, 
met him sorrowfully, and among the last acts of Buddha wa^> 
that he appointed the Malla Subhadra as an Arbat. Wg&to 
connection of Buddha with the Mallas appears strange and 

*o See Lieut.-Col. Jemee Tod’i Amok and AnHwiim tf Aqjuthm; 
London, 1839, voL I, p. 880 : The Jfeir or i Ora ie the mountaineer of 
TU jp^^n., and the country he inhabit* ia etyled Jfotrwerre, or “the 
region of hills” 
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strengthens the doubt whether Buddha was an Aryan at/ 
all. His name of S&kyamuni and his relationship with the/ 
fi&kya raoe has been taken as a reason to associate his name 
with the Scythian tribes, who had for some lime previously 
been invading north-western India. However this may he, 
Buddha’s friendship with the Mallas supports his non- Aryan 
origin. The enmity whioh existed between the kings of 
KOtala and the fi&kya princes is of itself significant, leaving 
altogether out of consideration the question whether Buddha 
was a prinoe or not. Moreover the inimioal position which 
Buddhism soon assumed towards Br ahmanis m, the great 
hold the former took on the non-Brahmanioal population, 
whioh rushed to be reoeived into its fold, makes the oonjecture 
of Buddha’s non- Aryan origin rather probable. 

Another branch of the Mallas came into collision with 
Alexander the Great, while he was progressing towards 
the South along the valley of the Indus. In the fight whioh 
ensued during hiB attack on their city he was, as is well 
known, severely wounded. This happened not far from the 
present Multan, whioh word I assume to denote M alias thflna, 
the place of the Mallas, not Malasthflna, as has been assumed 
hitherto. In fact Sir Alexander Buraes states in his 
Travels into Bokhara (vol. Ill, p. 114) that “ Mooltan is 
styled ‘ Malli than,’ or ‘ Mali tharun ’ the place of the 
Malli, to this day.” 

Malayakdtu, the son of the mountain king P&rvataka, 
who figures in the drama Mudr&r&k^asa, represents the 
northern branoh of the Mallas, settled in Malayabhomi, 
near the Himalaya while the P&n<Jya kings Malayadhvaja, 
Malayanarapati, Malayaprabha, Malayasimha and others are 
representatives of the south. 

Even to this day the name of the Mallas is preserved 
among the population all over India, for the M&las (Mftls), 
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Mala Arayar or Malai Arafiar, Malaoar, 11 MalayfLlis, M&la- 
vas (Halvas), M&lair (Maler or Pahfirias), MaJUtar, Mars 
(Maras, Mh&rs, Mah&rs, Mah&ras), Maris, Majravar, &o., as 
they are named in different places, are found scattered all 
over the country. 

The word Malla also shows in its various meanings 
all the vicissitudes to which individuals and nations are 
alike exposed. When the hearers of the name were prosperous 
in the enjoyment of wealth and power, kings were proud ts^ 
combine the term Malla with their own appellation in order 
to add further splendour to themselves, so that the word 
Mallaka assumed also the meaning of royal, as in the Mrccha- 
katika ;** yet when the wheel of fortune turned and the star 
of the MaUas had sunk beneath the horizon, the former term 
of honour became degraded into a byname of opprobrium 
and was applied to the lowest population, so that Mfllavft^u 
is in modern Telugu the equivalent of Pariah. 

Still the recolleotion of former splendour is not forgotten 
and is cherished among the Pariahs or M&las. The- 
Pariahs or Mah&rs of the Mar&tha country claim thus to 
have once been the rulers of M ah&r&stra. And this is not 
improbable, for not only are the Mah&rs found all over the 
country, but philological evidenoe is also in their favour. An. 
old tradition divides the Dr&vida and Guuda Brahmans into 


21 See Lassen's Indiache Alt erthumek unde, vol. I, pp. 433, 434 (364), 
note 1 : “ Die Malaair (Malliars, Journal of the R.A.S., II, 336) im Waldge- 
birge Malabars, haben koine Brahmanen oder Guru, verehren ala ihren 
Gott Mallung omen Stein. Auch die Pariar Malabar’s haben in ihren 
Tempeln nur Steine.” “Each village (of the Mala Arayar) has its priest, 
who, when required, calls on the Hill {Mala), which means the demon resi- 
dent there see Matin Life in Travaneore , by the Rev. 8, Mateer, p. 77. 
Bee note 28. 

n Compare such names as Yuddhamalla, Jagaddkamalla, Tr&ilOkamalla, 
Ahavamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, &c. Bee about the Malla Era , Archeeoh • 
gical Survey of India , vol. VIII, p. 203 if, and about Mallaka , Wilson’s 
Theatre of the Hindus , vol. I, p* 134. 
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flvedaegee. The SlSkas which oontain this statement axe as 
follows : — 

Mahftrftstx&ndhradr&vi<}ah kar^&tAdooiva gurjar&h 
Dr&vid&b pafioadhA prSktft Vindhyadaktfnav&sinafe. 
fi&rasyat&h kflnyakubja gauddtkalftSoa maitM1s.fr 
Gau^afr pefioavidhfl. prOktA Yindhy&duttarav&sinafr. 

Exoept the term Mahdrdpfra, all the other names, refer 
to Indian tribes. It may be presumed therefore that this is 
true likewise in the oase of Mah&r&$tra, and that this warn* 
should not be explained by “ Great Kingdom.” Mah&rietra 
was also oalled Mallar&etra, the oountry of the Mallas. 
The Mallas are the same as the Maras, who are better 
known as M&rs or Mh&rs. Mh&r was eventually trans- 
formed into Mah&r; in fact both forms exist in modem 
Marathi. Two terms identioal in meaning Mallardffra 
and i Cahdraftra were thus used. The former dropped into 
oblivion, and with the waning fortunes of the Mahars, 
their connection with the name was soon forgotten and 
MahArA$tra was explained as meaning the “ Great Kingdom” 
instead of the Kingdom of the Mahars or Mallas. It is 
indeed ourious that the word Pariah has still in Marathi, 
the meaning of Mahara, for the term Parac&n- corresponds 
to Pariah, and is used in Marathi in a general way as a 
courteous or conciliatory term for a Makar.* * 

** Then aziet other dishes about this division. The Skandt-Purifut 
the abovementianed fllOkas also in the following form : — 
KarnMMoaiva Drtvidi Garjari Baitnvasinab 

Andhitloa Drtvidab pafioa Vindhya&kfinavaainah. 

Baras vatab Kanyahnbjs Gauda-MaitbiUlrOtkalab 
Paftoa Gaud* iti khyat* VindhesySttaravieiiiab. 

Aooording to Dr. John Wilson: " Uahantta is the Fill form of Hah*- 
flahtra, which with the variant reading Mali a r l sh tra appears in several of 
.the Paranas. . Now, JfoMrdiAfrv may mean 1 the country of .fheJfaUn,' a 
tribe still known in the province, though in a degraded position, and still so 
numerous throughout the MaritpS v oountiy that then runs the proverb, /sage 
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The proper names of Mallayya and Malkufu, common 
among the 6tldra and Pariah population of Southern India, 
are occasionally like Kuppayya and VSmbayya M given 
among Brahmans and other high-caste people to a hoy, 
when the parents have previously lost two or more ohildren. 
By this aot of humility, displayed in giving a low name 
to their child, they hope to propitiate the deity and obtain 
for their offspring the health of a poor man’s child. With 
that objeot they even throw the infant into a dunghill or 
kuppa (Tamil kuppai ) ; a practioe which has given rise to the 
name of Kuppayya. 

^tep by step the DravidianB reoeded from Northern India, 
though they never left it altogether. The Brahmanioal 
supremacy deprived them of their independence, yet not all 
submitted to Aryan oustoms and manners. Scattered remains 
of the Mallas exist, as we have seen, to this day in North- 
India. 

The immense chain of the Vindhya mountains aoted as 
a protecting barrier, otherwise the DravidianB in the south, 


gdnva tenye Mah/lra vd$d> 4 Wherever there is a village there is the Mab&r 
ward.’ The Mah&rs are mentioned by the cognomen which they still bear 
that of Parw&rl {Uapovapot) by Ptolemy, in the second century of the Chris- 
tian ora ; and in his days they were evidently a people of distinct geogra- 
phical recognition.* 1 See Dr. John Wilson's Notee on the Constituent 
Moments . . of the Mardfhi Language , p. xziii in the second edition of the 
Dictionary Mar it hi and English , compiled by J. T. Moles worth, Bombay, 
1867. —Consult too Dr. John Wilson's Indian Caste t vol. II, p. 48: “The 
Mah&rs, who form one of its (Mah&r&shtxa’s) old degraded tribes, and ore 
everywhere found in the province say, that Maharashtra means the country 
of the Mah&rs.” Compare 2 Votes on Castes in the Dekhan , by W. F. Sinclair, 
Indian Antiquary , vol. II (1874), p. 180. See also Col. Dalton's Ethnology 
of Bengal , p. 264 : “ We have a tribe called M&l or M&r, scattered over 
SirgQja, Pal&mau, Belounja, &c.” 

In the Fishpupurdpa of H. H. Wilson, edited by Fitsodward Hall, vol. 
II, p. 166, M&llariftra is called Falliripfra, and it is oonjeotured that 
Mailorder* may be identical with the Mah&r&tfra (the Mohratta country) of 
the Purina*. 

14 Vhnbayya is called after Vhnbu, the MargOsa tree, the representative of 
bitterness. Death should regard in consequence tho child as too bitter and 
too worthless to carry it off. 
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unlike their brothers in the north, would not have remained 
so unmolested. In fact the Vindhya mountains were by 
degrees recognized as constituting the natural frontier 
between the Aryanised nations of the north and the Dravi- 
dians of the south. 

Aryan colonisation progressed slowly in the south. The 
first missionaries appear to have been only visitors and 
sojourners not permanent settlers in the oountry, whence 
they retraced their steps homewards. \ 

The holy Agaaty a, according to one tradition 25 a grandson 
of Brahma, a son of Pulastya, a brother of Yisravas and an 
uncle of the Raksasa king, Havana, is said to have remained 
in the South. Many miraoulous deeds are asoribed to this 
diminutive sage. Ho is said to have been instrumental in 
the destruction of the powerful Nahusa, to have oonsumed 
and digested the R&k$asa Vat&pi, to have drunk the waters 
of the ocean, and to have foroed the Vindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him. This last feat was intended 
to symbolize the faot that he having settled down for good 
in Dravida, became the originator of Brahmanical coloni- 
sation. For he exacted from the insurmountable Vindhya, 
who was lying at his feet, the promise npt to rise again 
uutil he had returned and recrossed, and as Agastya did not 
come back, the Vindhya could not lift its head again, and 
since then the mountain became passable for future immi- 


25 According to another tradition he was bom together with Tariff ba in 
a watorjar (therefore called Kumbhmambhava^ Kumbhaytini and Ohafbdbhava) 
as the son of Mitra and Varova (therefore Maitravirmi) and of the Apaaras 
Urmil. In the Sv&yambhuva Manvantara the name of Agastya, as the son 
of Pulastya and Prlti, is Dattbli . According to the Bhagavata-Purapa 
Agastya was the son of Pulastya and of Havirbhn and was called in a 
previous birth Dahrdgni or Jatharayni. (See Vuhyvpur., vol. I, p. 164.) He 
is also called Pitdbdhi as Ocean-drinker and Vdtdpufvip , as destroyer of Vatapi. 
His abode iB fixed on the mountain Kufijara. Many hymns of the ftgvflda 
are ascribed to him. Lassen (vol. IT, p. 28) has pointed out the incongruity 
of the reports respecting the time when he lived, as he is mentioned both as 
a contemporary of Anaataguna and of Klrtipftfapa Pa^dya* 
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grants. Agastya’s residence is said to have been the 
mountain Malayam or Potiyam, not far distant from Gape 
Comorin ; in the firmament he shines as the star Canopus. 
To him is asoribed the civilisation of Soutb-India, in faot 
the most famous ancient Tamil works in nearly every branch 
of science, suoh as divinity, astronomy, grammar, and medi- 
cine are attributed to him. In consequenoe he is Bpeoially 
called the Tamil sage 

Explanation of the terms Dravida, Tamil 
and Aravam. 

Sanskrit is called in South-India the northern language or 
vata moli, Quo/tl#, while the Dravidian goes by the name 
of the southern language, or ten moli Qpasc Previous 

researches have established the fact that the words Dravida 
and Tamil are identical in meaning, that both resemble each 
other in form, and that Tamil seems to be a derivative from 
Dravida. Yet the origin of the word Dravida has hitherto 
not been explained. Though Dravida is generally restricted 
to denote Tamil : Dravida , Dramida or Dramila is also 
applied to denote ancient Malay&lam ; in fact it is properly 
speaking applicable to all the Dravidian languages. The 
word Dramila ocours also in Sanskrit literature. I derive 
Dramila from Tirumala and explain it to signify the sacred 
Mala language, as Sanskrit is kut ifjoxtfv the refined 
Aryan language. 

It is immaterial to us whether Tiru is an original Dra- 
vidian word, or a derivation from the Sanskrit Sri, prosperity. 
Some of the best Tamil scholars of the past as well as of 
the present day have declared in favour of tiru being a pure 
Dravidian word, and this has all along been my opinion also. 
Tiru was probably in course of time ohanged to tira or tarn, 
then contracted to tra or dr a, and finally to ta (da), both 
letters t and d being identical. The Veda is called in Tamil 
Tirutdy, the sacred word. and. its Tamil adaptation specially 

4 
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used by Vai?navas is the well-known Tiruvdy Moli. Tiruv&y 
was eventually ohanged to Taravdy, whioh is now generally 
used in the sense of VSda-reaiing. The word Ottn does thus 
in Malayfilam signify Veda and Veda-reading. The tiru of 
Tiruvallankddu has been similarly ohanged to ira in Travan- 
oore, both alterations— Dravida and Travanoore— being no 
doubt due to the same Aryan influenoe. From Dramala to 
Dramila, Damila and Tamil is a short step, unless Tamil is 
directly derived from Tirumala. Dramila, Dramid^ and 
Dravida are Aryan corruptions of Tirumala and found 
re-admission into the South-Indian languages as foreign 
expressions, whose signification was forgotten and defied 
explanation. I recognize the name Tirumala also in the 
Tamala or Damala of Damalavarubhaycm near Pandamanga- 
l«m in the Triohinopoly district. Pandamangalam is regarded 
as the old capital of the former kings, among whom the name 
Tirumala did not unfrequently occur. Ubhayam (s.uujtb) 
is anything offered or devoted to religious purposes, and 
D&malavarubhayam denotes therefore the offering of the 
Tirumala people, car being used as the affix of the Tamil 
pronoun of the third person plural. Tinmalaraja is in 
colloquial Telhgu often oalled Tiramalarayalu, as Tirupati 
becomes Tirapati. Like Damalaoarubhayam might be men- 
tioned Ddmalaceruvu in North-Aroot, Ldmal in Chingleput, 
Damalapadi in Tanjore and others. I have been informed on 
good authority that the last place is to this day also known 
as Tirumalapadi. Yet, my derivation of Tirumala does not 
require the support of the etymology of these names. 

Another but rarer form of Dramila is Drimila, whioh is 
derived from Tirumila, as Tripati from Tirupati, TrikSvil for 
Tirukdvil, or Trik&l for Tirukdl. The fact of the term Tamil 
being the ultimate derivative from Tirumala (Tramala) and 
denoting a special Dravidian dialeot will perhaps serve in 
future researches as an historical due for fixing the period 
when the various vernaculars of Southern India became sepa- 
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rate sad distinct languages. If the LimyrikS (Aifivpitrf) of 
Ptolemy (711, 1, 8 and 85) is the Dimirica repeatedly men* 
tioned in the Cosmography of the anonymous geographer 
of Ravenna, as Bishop Caldwell has dearly pointed out by 
identifying it with Damirioe or the Tamil oountry (see p. 14 
of the Introduction to the seoond edition of the Comparative 
Dravidian Grammar ), the work of Ptolemy contains the 
earliest mention of the word Tamil. 

All these permutations prove the continual interchange 
of m with the other labial consonants, and of l into the d and 
r sounds.* 8 


M With respect to the above-mentioned conjectures a few observations 
are perhaps necessary. 

The change of a into ft and vice vertd is not rare, as in mala and mila, 
Damrica and Dimirica, lira, open, and tar a, &c., &c. Tiruvay and its Blang 
alteration into Taravdy are both Tamil words, though the latter common form 
has been introduced into Telugu by Telugu 'Brahmans— especially by Vai|> 
9 &va Telugu Brahmans— who live in the Tamil country, and has thus found 
its way even into modem Telugu dictionaries. The term Taravay for Veda- 
dhyayana or VedOpakrama is neither found in Kanarese and Malay&lam, 
nor in pure Telugu. The most important lesson which Brahman boys have 
to learn at and after their Upanayanam or investiture with the holy thread 
are Veda mantras. Children generally alter words so as to suit their pro- 
nunciation, and Tamil boys most probably invented Taravdy for Tiruvdy as 
they say tara, open, instead of tira . This corrupted form found eventually 
access into oommon Tamil, for up to this moment Taravay is only considered 
a slang term. The origin of the word once forgotten, tara of taravdy, was 
connected with the word taram in tho meaning of time (once, twice, fco.), 
and as every lesson in order to be known must be repeated, so also the reciting 
of the Veda after so many times or taram. It seems to be overlooked by 
those, who prefer this explanation, that the term Taravdy is only applied to the 
repetition of the Vsda and not to any other repetition, that if tara had been 
taken in the sens* of 14 time," it ought to be at the end of the word, and that 
the syllable vdy gives no sense in taravdy unless it is accepted as manning 
Vida or holy word. Taravdy, taravdy , in taravdta and taruvdta, occur in 
Telugu in the meaning of afterward i, as do in Kanarese taravdya and fen*. 
vdya ; but these words have nothing in oommon with the above-mentioned 
Tamil Taravdy. The elision of an ris also not unirequent, as trdyufa, to 
drink, in Telugu beoomus generally tdgufa. Already Bishop Caldwell was 
struck with the strange formation of the word Dravida, for he says : 44 The 
eompound dr is quite un-Dravidian. It would be tira in Tamil ; but even 
if we suppose some such word as Tir&vida or Tiramida to have been con* 
verted into Dravida by the. Sanskrit-speaking people, we get no nearer to* 
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The Telugu, Kanarese and other cognate northern races, 
when they had forgotten their claim to the name of Drar 
vidians, called the Tamil language Aravam. This word 
Aravam is most likely a corruption of Dravidam. Dravidam 
or Dramilam became in its turn Daramidam (Daramilam), 
Aravidam (Aravilam), and finally Aravam .* 7 However 
peculiar these changes may appear to the uninitiated, to 
the scientific philologist they can afford no speoial difficulty. 
Even in Sanskrit we occasionally observe an initial \d 
dropped, e.g., in airu , tear, whioh is Saicpv in Greek, thrane 
in German, and lacryma in Latin ; while the elision of 


an explanation of the original meaning of the word.” See Introduction 
to Comparative Dravidian Grammar , p. 13. 

The name Tirumala becomes in colloquial Telugu also Tiramala , Tinnala 
and Titntna . This last word must be distinguished from Timma for tim - 
f na4v or timmanna, monkey. Similarly does t&mbdlamu , betel, become tama- 
lamu (or tammalamu) and tdmma ; and tdmara , lotus, tammi , 

In Tamil the verb 6tu means to recite the Veda, while 6ttu 

signifies the Veda itself. Both words are Tadbhavams formed 
from the Sanskrit word Veda, 

87 The Tamil form Tiravidam for Dravidam appeals to prove that the origin 
of the word Dravida had been forgotten, when it was re-introduced into Tamil. 
As the Telugu and Kanarese languages do not insert an i between two con- 
sonants in the same manner as Tamil does, the derivation of Aravam from 
Dravidam gains in probability. In Kanarese the Tamil people are besides 
called Tigalar , which I am Inclined to consider also as a corruption for Trimala. 
The r in the first syllable was dropped, and the labial in the second has 
been changed into a guttural g , as is not unfrequent ; compare, e.g. y Kudaman 
and Kudavan with Kudagan. Tigala and Arava have in this case the same 
meaning. I am aware that the Rev. Mr. Kittel, whose opinion carries 
much weight, has declared that the original form of Tigalar ( Tigalar ) was 
Tigurar. 

The derivations of Aravam hitherto proposed appear to me to be in* 
appropriate. Dr. Gundert thought it oould be connected with ajram, virtue, 
and aravan would have the meaning of a moralist. Others preferred the 
Tamil word arivu } knowledge, and,arivan or aravan represented thus the 
Tamulian as the intelligent person of the South, others derived it from an 
obscure Tamil district Aruvd . The defoot of these etymologies is the fact that 
the Tamil people ignore the word aratam, so far as their name is concerned. 
The Telugu pandits are in favor of arava meaning a-rava, without sound, for 
the Tamil language does not possess aspirates, or is according'to others rather 
rough ; while some Kanarese pandits proposed as its root the Kanarese word 
aravuy half, or deficient, as the ancient Kanarese people are said to have 
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medial consonants is not at all unusual in the Indian vernacu- 
lars, BSstaramu , Thursday, in Telugu, e.g., for Bfhaspativ&ra, 
jannidamu for yajnSpavlta, dnati for &jnapti. 

The importance I attach to the derivation of Dra vidian 
from Tirumala in the specified sense can he duly appre- 
ciated only when one considers that it establishes at once the 
prominent position the Malas (Mallas) or Dravidians occupied 
in the whole of India. It may perhaps be interesting to quote 
from the eloquent prefaoe of Hodgson on the Eocoh, BOdo, 
and Dhim&l Tribes the following sentences, in which the term 
Tamulian is employed as equivalent to Dravidian. “ The 
“ Tamulian raoe, oonfined to India and never distinguished 
“hy mental oulture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less 
“"gorgeous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the 
“ moral and phyaioal condition of many of these scattered 
“ members of the Tamulian body is still nearly as little 
“known as is the assumed pristine entirety and unity 
“of that body, it is dear that this subject had two parts, 
“eaoh of whioh may be easily shown to be of high 
“ interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
“ man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British 
“ subjects : they are counted by millions, extending from 
“ the snows to the Cape (Comorin) ; and, lastly, they are as 
“ much superior to the Arian Hindus in freedom from dis- 
qualifying prejudices as they are inferior to them in know- 
ledge and all its train of applianoes. Let then the student 
“ of the progress of sooiety, of the fate and fortunes of the 
“ human raoe, instead of poring over a mere sketoh of the past, 

regarded Tamil to be a deficient language. Bishop Culdwoll has treated at 
some length on this subject in his Introduction, pp. 18-20. 

The initial consonant is often dropped in Dravidian languages, e.g., in 
Tamil Avai, assembly, for cavai ; allxyam, village of herdsmen, for valliyam ; 
aUi, rat hole, for valai and palax ; <mar } war, from Sanskrit samara ; atom, 
plough, from (Sanskrit hala ; ita, agreeable, from Sanskrit hita ; in Telugu 
*ta, haste, for vesa ; ella , white, for %$Ua ; eyuta, to throw, for veyufa ; enu, 
J, for nem ; ftw, thou, for nivu; mu, we, for memu, &c., 
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“ address himself to the task of preparing full and faithful 
“ portraits of what is before his eyes ; and let the statesman 
“ profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive raoes 
“ are the anoient inheritors of the whole soil, from all the rioh 
“ and open parts of whioh they were wrongfully expelled.” 

As points of minor interest I may as well here mention 
that the words Tirum&l and Perum&l are also derived from 
Mala (Malla). Both terms were originally the titles giv^n 
by the Mallas to their great chiefs and kings. Eaoh Perum&l 
was at first eleoted to rule for a period of twelve years, and 
was ohosen from outside the oountry to govern Malan&du 
or Malay&lam. As it often happens elsewhere with royal 
names, these were in later times applied as honorific appel- 
lations to the specially revered god, in this instanoe to Vipnu. 
The terms sacred Mala or the Great Mala being once con- 
nected with the deity, lost their original meaning, which 
was. in course of time entirely forgotten. This oiroumstanoe 
explains their peouliar derivations so oftgn found in Tamil 
dictionaries, and the strange attempts of grammarians to 
explain their startling formations. The name of Perum&l, 
the great Mala, is still a royal title in Malabar. 1 * 


CHAPTEB IV. 

The Pariah (PIbata, PahIria), Brahci, Bin (BhIb), 
Mar (Mhar), &c. 

Before I turn to the Mallas known as Pallas, I shall, 
after a few remarks, disouss the position of the Pariahs 


M The mil in Tirumal ii generally derived from mil, illusion, while the 
same mil in PerumAl is explained as a change for mdn in the synonymous 
Ferumdn. The word Tirum&l supplies the best evidence of the radical nature 
of the l in Perum&l. 

The indigenous title of the South-Indian Cera, Cola and P&odya king 
was Panmil* Malian was the name of a Perum&l who built H&llftr in 
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and kindred races. The Pallar are described in Dr. 
Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary as “ a low 
dependent caste employed in husbandry, &o., under their 
feudal lords, a peasant tribe dwelling in the south, supposed 
to be a ohange of MaUar, Laenanr” Though the Pallar, 
likei the PaUis and other tribes regard themselves as the 
descendants of the Pallavas onoe so powerful, they them* 
selves neither produce nor possess sufficiently reliable his- 
torical evidence in support of their claims, whioh nevertheless 
may be perfectly well-founded. I have often but in vain 
tried to obtain some authentic information from the various 
castes in corroboration of their assertions, but I have only 
received vague and unreliable statements. 

Derivation of the word Pariah. 

If’ the term Pariah is considered to signify every out- 
oaste from every oaste, then the Pariahs, as suoh, do not 
come within the soope of this discussion; for though the 
greater part of them belong no doubt to the original or 
rather aboriginal Dravidian population, from whioh they have 
in later times been severed by hereditary social rules, and 
though they in their turn acknowledge among themselves 
oaste distinctions, yet as every outoaste becomes to a oertain 
extent a Pariah, the term Pariah does not represent now a 
strictly ethnological sub-division. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that irrespective 
of this foreign element whioh has been added to the Pariah 
community, the Pariahs represent a distinctly separate class 
of the population, and as suoh wo have to deal with them here. 
The general name by whioh the Martha Pariahs is known 
is Parac&ri. 


Pdlanadn. Malian is also called a rural deity which is set up on the border 
or on the ridges of rioe-fielda. Compare Dr. Gundert’s Malaydlam Diction- 
ary, p. SOI, and note 21 on p. 21. 
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That their name, in spite ot its usual derivation from para 
or parai, drum, should rather be eonneoted with the name 
of the original Dravidian population, seems to me to admit 
of no question. The supposition that the Pariahs are the 
drummer-caste and have obtained their name from that 
instrument appears to rest on a weak foundation. It is most 
probably an afterthought, the more easily explicable Binoe 
the lower classes delighted in the noise of the drum, abd the 
name of the drum-beating class was transferred to the instru- 
ment by which the Pariah made his presenoe known. The 
lute of the Candala (the candala-vallaki , candalikd, candalikd , 
kanddli or kandola-viaa) is similarly named after the Candala, 
and not the Can<jAla after the lute. Moreover, the word para 
or parai is, except in Malay&lam and Tamil, not found in 
the other Dravidian languages in the sonse of drum and at 
the same time as the name of the Pariahs ; for the Pariah is 
called Holeya in Kanarese in spite of pare signifying a drum, 
and in Telugu he is known as Malavadu, which word origi- 
nally signifies mountaineer (see pp. 21 and 56). If the 
Pariahs were really the caste of drummers, they would most 
probably be called so, wherever they are found in India. 

I regard the Pariah as the representative of the ancient 
Dravidian population, and as having been condemned to 
supply his name to the lowest layers of the population, as 
the ancient Sadras after their subjugation gave their name 
to the Sudra caste. It will be subsequently shown that the 
Candalas are among the Gaudians, what the Pariahs are 
among the Dravidians. This connection is even indicated 
by the name of the Candalas, whioh resembles those of the 
Kandaloi, Khands and Gonds. 

I think that the word Pariah, the Paravdri of the Mar&tha 
country, is intimately connected with the names of the P&ratas, 
P&radas, Paravar, Pardhis, Parheyas, Pah&rias or M&ler, 
Bars (Bhars), Brahms, Mars (Mhars), &c., &c., and that it 
designated originally a mountaineer, from the Dravidian root 
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para, preserved in the Malay&lam para, in the Tamil pdr and 
pfyai, and the Telugu pdru. The formation of the word 
Pahdria corresponds probably with that of Mah&ra, and as 
Mah&ra or Mah&r is derived from Mh&r and M&r, as Bahar 
is from Bh&r and Bar, so may also Pah&r be regarded as a 
derivative from Phfcr and PAr. 29 


99 Bishop Caldwell remarks on p. 649 on this Bubject : “ It has 1>een said 
« that the name Pareiya, or Pariah, is synonymous with that of the Pahirias 
“ (from pdkdr, a hill), a race of mountaineers, proporly called Malers, 
41 inhabiting the R&jmah&l Hills, in Bengal ; and hence it is argued that the 
41 Pareiyas may be considered, like the Paharias, as a race of non -Aryan, non- 
44 Dra vidian aborigines! It is an error, however, to suppose that there is 
44 any connection between those two names. The word Pariah, properly 
44 Pareiya, denotes not a mountaineer, but a drummer, a word regularly 
44 derived from para, a drum, especially the great drum used at funerals. 
44 The name Pareiya is, in faot, the name of a hereditary occupation, the 
44 Pareiyas being the class of people who are generally employed at festivals, 
44 and especially at funerals, as drummers.” 

The improbability of this derivation, though advocated by such a great 
authority as the highly esteemed and learned Bishop, has been pointed out by 
me. Moreover, it may be remarked that Pariah drummers are not employed 
at the festivals of Brahmans. 

As the name of the Pariah is thus by high authorities derived from parai , 
drum, it is here perhaps not out of place to mention some of the various kinds 
of drums used by the natives of Southern India. The drums vary as to 
their size, construction, the material they are made of, and the manner in 
which they are carried. A Pamdra (Sanskrit Qamaru) is carried by a bull, a 
jphafika (Sanskrit Qhakkd ) on a horBe, a Nagdrd (of Semitic origin, in Arabic, 
$.g. , ; Tamil Nakari) by an elephant or camel, and a Bheri (Sanskrit BhSri 

(I)) on a cart. Other kinds of drums are carried by men, as the Tappaffai, a 
small drum, which hangs from the left shoulder and is beaten under the 
left arm from below with- a stick in the right hand, and from above with a 
small stiok in the left hand. The T&sd, a small semi-globular shaped drum, 
is worn in front round the neck below the chest and beaten with two small 
sticks. The Pdl (Sanskrit Qhdla) is a big drum which is also carried over 
the neck, but is beaten only with one stick in the right hand and with the 
other hand. The Parai, which has the euphemistic name of AUtikdra* t, is 
not carried, when beaten, but lies on the ground between the feet of the 
drummer and is used at festivals, weddings, and funerals. It is beaten Only 
by a particular clasB of Pariah the Veffiydn, who bums corpses and digs 
graves. It is therefore neither beaten by all Pariahs nor used in common 
life. The Tappaffai and T&8& are in fashion among the Pariahs and other 
low classes, though Muhammedans and Sftdras practise on them occasionally. 
The beaten of the other drums are mostly Sndras. The K6tat and the Tula* 
on the Nllagiri also have the Tappaffai and Tasa. The term parai is in 
Tamil now used as the general term for drum. I believe that most of the 
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The Bbahuis. 

On the northern frontier of India near the Bolan Pass 
not far from the seats of the anoient Bhalftnas, who are 
mentioned by the bards of the Ijtg-vSda, begins the long 
ohain of the Brahui mountains. This mountain rouge 
extends continuously from the vioinity of the Bolan pass 
to Cape Monze on the Persian Gulf, and is to this day 
the home of the Dra vidian Brahuis, who must be regarded 
as the western borderers of Dravidian India. The origin 

•bow-mentioned names of the drums are merely imitations of the sounds 
these instruments make. H. H. Wilson introduced by mistake the 44 Palaya 
orParuya” in his translation of the second ediot of Adftka. The M&lalu or 
Telugu Pariahs are also called Mannepuvdpflu or Highlanders ; see Ind. 
Antiq., toI. VIII, p. 218. 

Compare Fr. Buchanan's History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistic* 
qf Eastern India , edited by Montgomery Martin, vol. II, pp. 122, 123 : 
44 The mountain tribes are, I believe, the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of the country, very little, if at all, mixed with foreign colonies. Their 
features and complexion resemble those of all the rude tribes, that I have 
seen on the hills from the Ganges to Malabar, that is on the Vindhya moun- 
tains. Their noses are seldom arched and are rather thick at the points.. 
Their faces are oval. .Their lips are full. .Their eyes.. are exactly like those of 
Europeans." See LasBen, Indische Alterthumskunde , vol. I, pp. 464-468 
(1st ed., pp. 380-384) : “ Die Pah&ria nenneh sich selbst Malar oder Berg- 
bewohner,. . aiehaben dieselben Ziige und die Hautfarbe, wio alle die rohen 
Btamme vom Ganges nach Malabar . . es soli die Sprache der Pah&ria 
reich an Worten sein, die dem Tamil and Telinga zugleich angehttren." On 
p. 1028 Lassen remarks in note 5 : “ Est is zu bemerken, dass Pdrada zwar 
auoh Bergbewohner bedeutet haben wird." — I believe that the Parfas of 
Jeypore should be included among these people, though Mr.D. F. Carmichael 
prefers to regard this name as a corruption by metathesis from the Sanskrit 
word Prajas , subjects. See Manual of the Distriot of Vizagapatam , p. 87 j 
Madras Census Report of 1871, vol. I, pp. 223-226,— One of the Kali tribes 
on the Mahi Kanta hills is called Pariah . Two Rajput tribes of Mall&ni sure 
known by the name of Paria and Pariiria . 

The fishermen in Tinnevolly are called Paravar (or Paratar and Paratavar). 
According to Mr. Simon Casio Chetty in his 44 Remarks on the Origin and 
History of the Parawas " in vol. IV of the Journal of thi Royal Asiatic So - 
cisty, pp. 130-134 : 44 It is the general belief among the Parawas that their 
44 original country was Ayudhya, or Oude ; and it appears that previously to 
44 the war of the Mah&bh&rat, they inhabited the territory bordering on 
44 the river Yamuna, or Jumna... In that section of the Mah&bh&rat entitled 
44 Adipurva , it is said, that the king of the Parawas who resided on the banks 
41 of the Jumna, having found an infant girl in the belly of a fish adopted 
* 4 her aa his own daughter, giving her the name of Machehakfndl, and that 
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of the names of the Baluohes 80 and of the Brahuis is 
^unknown, but I believe that they are in some way related 
to, if not indeed identical with, each other, I recognise in 
the name of the P&ratas 81 and P&radas who dwelt in North- 
eastern Baluohistan, — whioh oountry coincides with the Para- 
dene of Ptolemy, 81 — the origin of the modem word Brahni, 
Both the Sanskrit as well as the Dravidian languages possess 
the two liquids r and /, yet the former letter seems to have 

** when she grew up, she was employed (aa was customary with the females 
“ of the Parawa tribe) to ferry passengers over the river. On a certain day, 
“ the sage Pdrdsara having chanced to meet her at the ferry, she became 

with ohild by him, and was subsequently delivered of a son, the famous 
“ Vyftsa, who composed the Pur&nas. Her great personal charms afterwards 
“ induced king Santanu, of the lunar race, to admit her to hia royal bed, and 
“by him ahe became the mother of Vaehitravirya, the grandsire of the 
“ Pdndavas and Kaurovas. . Hence the Para was boast of being allied to the 
“lunar race, and call themselves accordingly, besides displaying at their 
“ wedding feasts the banners and emblems peculiar to it." 

This is the story of Saty avail ( Matsyagandhl ), the mother of Vyftsa by 
Parftsara, and of Vicitr&vlrya and Citrftfigada by Santanu, whioh is told 
in the Adiparva in the 63rd and 100th chapters and elsewhere, aa also in 
the Harivaihte, XVIIT, 38-46. Compare also J. Talboys Wheeler’s History 
of India, vol. I, pp. 80-82, 

It is peculiar that the PaUardyflu in the Telugu oountry who corres- 
pond to the PaJJis in the South are mostly fishermen, though the same term 
.pailevdpflu applies also to villagtrs . In North India a class of fishermen 
is called Malta. The name denotes the tribe and not the occupation. 

90 The modem Baluches say that they came from Aleppo in Syria. Little 
is known about the origin of their name. It resembles that of the Balias 
and Bhal&nas, though it is unsafe to make any conjecture in this respect. 

81 See Brhatsaihhita, a, 6, 7; aiii, 9; xiv, 21, ftc. Varfthamihira men- 
tions the P&ratas together with the R&mat&s, and with other nations on ths 
northern frontier of India, e.g. } fiaka- Y av&na - Darada-Plrata- K&mboj&b. 
The Paradas occur in M&nu (x. 44), in the Ramftyaoa, and repeatedly in the 
Mahtbhftrata, Harivaihte and Vi^upns&pa. 

It has been also proposed to explain Pdrada as meaning a people living 
across the river, in this case beyond the Indus. Such a name could hardly 
have been assumed by the Pdradas themselves, especially if they had neves 
crossed the Indus. 

84 When describing Gfedrosia Ptolemy VI, 21, 4, says : T& pfr *8r Art 
0a\dff<r\i rus ftarixov^ir *1 pfitrAr a&pai, rft 61 mpk rfy Knppmrism 

ILyxrf8ai(4 JJapaipat), rk 81 vapk tV *Apax**iar Mswrapvtuoi, it ftl pint vjt 
xApos waffa soAcirai Tlapa&ijrfi, ml Ar* aMiw Tlmpi ptf V vd wpks rf 

'Mf KaWgava-c 'Pdf^at. Besides Paradini may be mentioned as connected by 
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been preferred in more ancient times, as is seen, in the 
Vedio words aram, enough, and rar&ta , forehead, instead of 
the later alam and lalata. The same peculiarity has been 
observed in ancient Iranian, and no valid objection oan be 
raised against oonneoting the word Parthva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions (the classical Parthiva) with Pahlav. The Par- 
thians were Soythians or Turanians and so were the Pallas 
(Mallas) of India and their neighbours on the northern 
frontier of India \ 

The power of the Parthians becoming supreme in Persia, 
the name became identified with Persia, and after the disap- 
pearance of the Parthian or Pahlavi kings the words Pahlavi 
assumed in course of time the meaning of ancient Persian 
and even of ancient. It is a ourious coincidence that in the 
Dravidian languages also a word resembling Yalta in form 
means old, in Tamil and Malay&lam pala, in Kanarese pale 
or hale, in Tulu para , etc. Under these circumstances I regard 
the Bra in Brahui as a contraction of Bara, and obtain 
thus in Barahui a name whose resemblanoe to that of the 
ancient Barrhai the modern Bhors, as well as to that of 

similarity ol name and vicinity of geographical position the districts Portia, 
Parsiana and Parsiene, the tribes of the Parnoi (Arsaces and Tiradates are 
said to have been Parnians), ParUtai t Parsidai or Parsirai and Parsyetai and 
the mountain range of the Paropamisos. 

According to the command of the king Sagara, the Yavanat shaved their 
hoads entirely, the Sakas shavod the upper half of thoir heads, the Piradmt 
wore their hair long, and the Pahlavas let their beards grow. (See Haxi- 
vaitta, XIV. 16-17). 

Sagarah sv&m pratijfi&m ca gurOr v&kyam nilamya ca 
dharmam jagh&na te^&m vai vOd&nyatvam caktra ha. 16 
Arddham Sak&n&m tiirasO mupdayitvfi, vyasarjayat 
Yavanftn&m fiirah sarvam K&mbOj&n&m tathaiva ca, 16 
Psxadft muktakle&atica Pahlav&h 6ma6rudh&ri$a& 
ni88v&dh&ya vapatk&r&h kptfth tena mahfttmanft. 17 

Compare also Vishnu Purdfta of H. H. Wilson, edited by F. Hall, vol. 
Ill, p. 294. 

Bishop Caldwell mentions that the practice of wearing long hair is 
characteristic of the Dravidian s. (See Dravidian Grammar , 2nd edit., Intro* 
duclion, p. 1 14.) Beards are also worn by many Dravidian races. 
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the Pflmtae and Parav&r, and their kindred the Marfttha 
Paravfiri and Dravidian Parheyas of P&lamaa is striking. 
It is also not impossible that the country Panda, whioh 
corresponds to Northern Baluohistan and not to Persia, and 
is mentioned in Hiven-Tsiang’s travels, oontains the same 
name. The interchange of r and l is equally apparent in 
the name of the M&ras or M&las of P&lamau, who derive 
their origin from Mftlva. The connecting link between the 
Brahuis and the ancient Dravidians through the Bhftm, 
Parheyas, Mars and M&las, &o., seems to be thus established.** 

The Bias on Bhars. 

After the Brahuis the aboriginal Indian raoe of the Bin 
or Bh&rs olaims our attention. The earliest mention of them 
is found in Ptolemy YII, 2, 20, where they are called 


M The late Dr, Trumpp was fully persuaded of the Dravidian character of 
the Brahui language. With respect to the explanation of the name most 
authorities seem to admit that the first syllablo Bra is originally dissyllabic. 
The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society contains in vol. XIX, pp. 59-186 
« An Essay on the Brahui Grammar” after the German of the late 
Dr. Trumpp, of Munich University, by Dr. Theodore Duka, M.R.A.B., 
Burgeon-Major, Bengal Army. On p. 64 we read : “ The national name, 
Bzibdi is pronounced in several ways. Nicolson and Maulawi Alla Buz 
<* spell it Biruhi (that is Bfroohi or Birouhi), but we must not forget that 
«< Birdhf ( ) is a Sindhi word, and it is therefore difficult to say how 

the people in question call themselves. In Nicolson’s Reader the word 
“ occurs twice written which cannot be pronounced otherwise thaii 

11 Biihdi or Birfthdi, and thiB should, therefore, be adopted as the proper 
pronunciation of the word.” 

This statement is not quite correct ; it can as well be pronounced Barahuit 
for large, is pronounced hardy and abreast, hardhar , &c. 

According to Mr. 0. Masson Brahui is a corruption of Ba-rob-i. 

The word Brahui appears to indicate a highlander , for a tribe of the Baluchis 
|§ called Nhdruiy not a hill man, a dweller in the plain. The Nhtruie 
41 may be considered to hold the same place with reference to the Brahuis that 
4 lowlanders 1 do to 4 highlanders V* Bee The Country of Balochistan, by 
A. W. Hughes, p. 29. 

My derivation appears thus to have a good foundation. 

See Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Master* Mia, edited by M, Martin, vol. II, p. 
126 1 44 The northern tribe consider their southern neighbours as brethren, 
and call them Maler, the name which they give themeelvee ; but the southern 
tribe, ihocked at the impurity of the others, deny this consanguinity, and 
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Barrhai. They do not appear to be specially quoted in 
Sanskrit literature, unless the wild mountaineer tribe of the 
Bharatas, who ooour in the dictionaries along with the 
Sabaras, is considered identical with them. Sir Henry 
1£. Elliot thought that the Bh&rs might perhaps be the 
Bharatas, whose desoent is traoed to J ayadhvaja. According 
to the Harivaifcte the Bharatas are very numerous. The 
Bh&rs pronounce their name very harshly, and it is by no 
means impossible that the well-known Aryan word barba- 
rian, Barbara or Varvara in Sanskrit, owes to a certain 
extent its origin to them.* 4 The Bh&r tribe is also known as 
Bajbhar, Bharat and Bharpatva. K There is some contention 
between the Bh&r and the R&jbh&r as to superiority, but this 
is a difficult point to decide; some regard the B&jbh&rs as 


most usually .call the northern tribe Chet, while they assume to themselves 
the denomination of Mai or Mar, which however is probably a word of the 
same derivation with Maler.” Compare also note 23 on p. 22, and De- 
scriptive Ethnology of Bengal , by Colonel E. Tt Dalton, p. 264 : “ We have 
a tribe called Mai or Mar.. They declare, they came originally from Malwa. 
. .Malwa is the chief seat of the Bhll race, who are considered aborigines of 
that district. Malavas and Bhils may be identical, and our Paharias and 
Bhlls cognates.’* 

34 See Genl. Sir A. Cunningham in his Archeological Survey of India , vol. 
XVII, p. 140 : “ We know at least that the Aryans ridiculed the aborigines 
on account of their burr, and gave them the nick name of barbaras , or barba- 
rians, from which we may conclude that any words containing the burred r 
must be indigenous.” 

The word barbar is spelt in Hindustani barbar , Compare “Notes on 

the Bhars and other Early Inhabitants of Bundelkhand,” by Vincent A. 
Smith in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal [1877], vol. XLVI, 
pp. 227-286, where in the first note on p. 227 we read : “ The name is 
usually spelt 1 Bhar, ’ but the spelling * Bharr ’ would more accurately 
represent the pronunciation.” 

95 See 8ir Henry M. fUliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Term, vol. 
I, pp. 88 and 34 : “ Commou tradition assigns to them the . . whole tract from 
Gorakhpur to Bundelkhand and S&ugor, and the large Fargannah of Bhadof, 
in Benares (formerly Bhardai) is called after their name. Many old stone 
forts, embankments, and subterraneous caverns in Gorakhpur, A rim garb, 
JaunpUr, MirsapUr. and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, would seem 
to indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilization. The wild Bhlls of 
Marwar are called Bhaunrts, but I know not whether there is any connexion 
between them and the Bhars. The Bhoyas and Bhuttias of Agon and 
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descended from the old Bh&r nobility! who themselves olaim 
to have been formerly K^atriyas. They do not eat swine’s 
flesh as the Bh&rs do, and this abstention is regarded as an 
indioation of greater respectability. All these raoes are now 
very muoh mixed. The Bh&rs are often mentioned together 
with the Cherus. , 

We possess very little information about the ancient 
history of the Bh&rs. Legond associates their name with 
the earliest Aryan heroes, e.g., with Rama and his sons* but 
the Bh&rs suddenly disappear from the scene, and, so far 
as history is oonoemed, reappear just previously to the 
M&hommedan invasion of India, at which period they oer- 
tainly possessed a vast territory, and were indeed the real 
owners of the soil. 

In fact the Bh&rs must have onoe ruled over a great area 
of country stretohing from Oudh in the west to Behor in the 
east and Chota Nagpur, Bundelkund and Sagar in the south. 
Their name still survives in Bahar, Bahraioh (Bharaioh), 
B&ra, Baragaon, B&ra Banki, Barhapara and Barwan in 
Oudh, in Bareilly, Barhaj, Barhar (or Bharhar) in the 
North-Western Provinces, in Bar, Barabar, Baraghi and 
Barhiya in Behar, in Barva in Chota Nagpur, and in many 
other places . 86 Bara in Oudh is said to have been founded 


Bingmult, who are generally classed as Ahlrs, may probably bear some 
relation to the Bhars, though no trace can now be had of their descent. 
Tho GherOs also are sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars. . . It is 
strange that no trace of Bhars is to be found in the Puranas, unless we may 
consider that there is an obscure indication of them in the 1 Brahma 
Parana/ where it is said that among the descendants of Jayadbvaja are the 
Bharatas, who, it is added, ‘ are not commonly specified from their groat 
number, 9 or they may, perhaps, be the Bharg&s, of the Mahabharata, 
v subdued, by Bhim Ben on bis Eastern eipedition. The Bhars oonnder 
themselves superior to Bajbhars, notwithstanding the prenomen of Raj, 
but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the Bajbhars. They do not 
eat or drink with each other.” 

Bee Harivamia XXXIII, 53 : Bharatafca suta jata bahutvannanuklrttitifr. 

•• Bee The Bhars of Audh and Banirae, by Patrick Camegy, Com*' 
misrioner of Btai Bareli, Oudh, printed in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. 45, 
p. 303 : “ The pargSnas of Bhardoi, BharosA, Bahraich, and Bhiroll and the 
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by a Bh&r R&ja oalled Bftra, while the foundation of B&r* 
Banki is associated with Jas, another Bhftr BAja. The Liaga 
on the top of the Bdrabdr hill near Gay ft was aooording to 
local tradition placed there by a Bftr R&ja, whose oombats 
with Kr$na are even now remembered by the people . 37 This is 
most probably an allusion to the Asura Barn, the son of Bali. 
The Bdrhapdra pargana is still populated with aboriginal 
Bhftrs. The pargana Bhadohi or Bhdrdohi is oalledi after 
them/ and the name of the town of Bharaieh is also derived 
from their name . 33 

Traces of the former supremacy of the Bhftrs are found 
scattered all over the oountry. Most of the stone erections, 
fortifications, as well as the embankments, and the subterranean 
oaves in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Janpur, Benares, Mirzapur, 
and AUflhabad are ascribed to them. Suoh forts generally 
go now by the name of Bhar-dih . The grand ruins known 
as those of Pampftpurft in the neighbourhood of the modem 


town of Bhartipur (near the Bhar capital, Kusbhawanpur alias Sult&npftr), 
ore all believed to derive their names from the Bhars . . Sleeman also mentions 
a large district of nearly a thousand villages near Mahamdi, which even in 
his day was known as Bharw&ra, now occupied by Ahban RajpOts.” Com- 
pare Bengal Asiatie Journal , voL 46, pp. 227 and 228 : “ The former presence 
of the Bhars in the Hamlrpur District is attested by the traditions, which 
will be presently described, and by local names in every pargana. A few 
examples of such names out of many may be of interest ; thus the old 
name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. bumerpur) is Bh&rua, and in the 
parganas of Maudha, Panw&rl-Jaitpur, Jalftlpur, and Bath, respectively, 
we find localities named Bharsawan, Bharwara, Bharkharl or Barkharl, and 
Bha^aura Kera, and in several of these cases the evidence of the name is 
confirmed by that of tradition.” With respect to Baragaon Genl. Sir A. 
Cunningham (Arohaokgical Surety of India , vol. I, p. 28) Bays : 4 * By the 
Brahmans these ruins (of Baragaon) are said to be the ruins of Kundilpu* 
• .1 doubt the truth of this Brahm&nic&l tradition, mors especially as I can 
show beyond all doubt that the remains at Baragaon are the ruins of N Vanda, 
the most famous seat of Buddhist learning in all India." 

37 About Barabar compare Aroh, Surety of Min, vol. I, pp. 40-58. 
Sir A. Cunningham derives the name from 44 burn and aumra, or Baraumra, 
the great enclosure (see p. 48)," as there was an enclosure on the Siddhetvara 
hill. See Wdtm, vol. TUI, pp. 85-87. 

33 Genl. Sir A. Cunningham identifies th a BardaoUt of Ptolemy with 
Bharhut. See Arch. Surety of India, IX, pp. 8-4 and XXI, p. 82* 
Compare also Btngal Asiatic Journal, vol. XVI, pp. 401-410. 
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Mimapur probably owed their origin to the Bh&n. Mr. C. A. 
Elliot states that “ almost every town whose name does not 
“ end in pur, or dbdd, or mow, or is not distinctly derivable 
“ from a proper name, is claimed by tradition, in the east of 
“ Oudh, as a Bhar town. The district of Bharaioh ... is their 
“ oldest abode, and the name of the town Bharaioh is said 
“ to be derived from them." Traces of the Bb&rs abound 
according to Mr. Dutboit, late Superintendent of the Maha- 
raja of Benares, “ on all sides in the form of old tanks and 
village forts. One cannot go for three miles in any direc- 
tion without coming upon some of the latter." Not very 
long ago the Bh&rs were the lords of the soil in the districts 
of Benares and Oudh, and aooording to the still prevailing 
tradition in Azimgarh, the B&jbh&rs occupied the oountry in 
the time of B&ma. The structures left by the Bh&rs prove 
that they were equally profioient in the arts of peaoe and of 
war. The remains asoribed to them are especially numerous 
in the Benares district. 3 ' 

Benares or V&r&nasi (B&r&nasI) lies on the banks of the 
\yBarm (or Varand), where it flows into the Ganges. I am 
of opinion that Bardnaei owes its name to the B&rs or 
Bh&rs. assign likewise the name of Behar or Bahar to 
the same origin, especially as the Bh&rs were once the rulers 
in this district, and as the usual derivation from Vihdra, a 
Buddhist temple, seems to me very problematic, the more so 

" Compare Shewing’* Hindu TrUni and Cattoi, vol. I, pp. 867-87# on 
the Bhar tribe, end the Arckaologioal Survey of India, vol. XII, p. BS : 
“ It U eaid that Nagar Eha* and Tokhra, and the land generally around 
“ the Ohando Til, were originally in the possession of the Bhar*, who may 
“ possibly, therefore, have founded *ome of the ancient site* in that 
“neighbourhood.” Read alio Bmgol Aiiatie Journal, vol. XLV, p. JO#, 
about the BkarddU (or Bhar*b*dl»). 

. On the other hand, Ur. Smith, ididtm, vol. XLVI, p. 234, remarks : 
« The Bhar* of Bundelkhand, so far a* we know them, Mem to have 
“poemmed little of the art* of civilisation, and to have consequently left 
“ behind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest.” 

6 
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as Behar was not the only district in India which was oovered 
with suoh religious buildings. Not far north from the old 
town of Behar lies to this day the district and village of Bar. 
Bahar is also the name of a small place in Oudh. It might 
perhaps he advisable to discontinue deriving the names 
of Indian localities from Sanskrit words, as has been usually 
done hitherto, unless where such derivations are well sup- 
ported. General Sir A. Cunningham thinks that too\muoh 
stress has been laid upon the popular traditions which ascribe 
nearly all the anoient remains to the Bhars . 40 But, impossible 
though it may be to prove the authenticity of the legends, 
it can hardly be doubted that a good deal of truth does 
underlie them. 

In the explanation of the local names a great difficulty 
arises beoause many words of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 


40 See Gen. Sir A. Cunningham, Archeological Survey of India , vol. XI, 
p. 67 : “ Tt has been the fashion to refer all the remains of antiquity in East- 
ern Oudh to the barbarous race of aboriginal Bhars.’ * 

Instead of proving the incorrectness of such statements, that may be, 
and indeed are, wrong in some cases, Sir Alex, Cunningham substitutes 
another etymology, to which also many real objections can be made. He 
is in favor of substituting for the name of the Bhar people that of the bar 
(banian) tree, which is in Sanskrit Vat a. Speaking of the native burr as 
mentioned on p. 38, in note 34, he continues on p. 140 of vol. XVII : “ To 
“this class I would refer the name of the banian tree, bat % which is 
“ invariably pronounced bar or tear, with a burring r. Hence, as da means 
“ water in several of the aboriginal dialects, we have WarOd , or the ‘ Banian 
“ tree river.’ That this is the true derivation of the name seems nearly 
“ certain from the plentifulness of the banian tree in the Wards district, 
“where we also find the names of War- ora, Warar, Wargam } Warhona , 
“ Warha, Wargai, Warjhari, Warkuli } Warner a, and Wadncra, and Bafnera, 
“ several times repeated ; and even the name of Ber&r itself is said to be 
“ properly War Hdr or BarKdr , the country of the bar t * a banian tree.’ ” 
Some of these etymologies appear very doubtful, especially those of 
Wargaon and Berar. I should perhaps remark that the places given by 
Sir Alex. Cunningham differ from those quoted by me on p. 39. It is also 
peculiar that most of the localities above mentioned are written with an 
initial W. Compare also the notices about the Banian {Bar) forests in 
the Maveli pargana in the Archeological Survey of India t vol. XVIII, pp. 
32 - 64 , and vol. XXII, pp. 13-16. 
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other origin are very similar to the tribal name of the 
BhOm .* 1 

These people formed no doubt a considerable portion of 
the old population of Northern India. Though the Aryan 
power was for some time paramount in this part of Bharata- 
var?a, and our historical acoounts about the Bh&rs begin 
at a oons : ierably later period — iu faot after the Buddhist 
reformation — we ore as yet unable to define the time of the 
supremacy of the Bh&rs. I am of opinion that the Aryan 
invaders subdued the Bh&rs, and kept them in the back- 
ground till they in their turn were vanquished by other 
intruders. The non- Aryan population continued to occupy 
the ground as previously in the capacity of landowners, 
fanners and. serfs. The Buddhist re-aotion brought them 
again to the front. Some of them who were landholders or 
farmers were called BhOmiy as, from Bhumi, land, and are * 
now known by this name . 42 

41 E.g., bdr, bhdr, bhdrd , burden ; bdr, signifies also in Hindustani 
according to the various words from which it is derived, time, water, prohibi- 
tion, Ac. ; bdrd, boy, bdrah , twelve, bar, excellent, barr, wasp, bard and 
bard, large, bar , Indian figtree, &c. 

43 Bee General Sir A. Cunningham in the Archeological Surrey of India, 
vol. XI, pp. 130-131 : “ There is a ruined fort on the hill above the village 
44 (Bhuili). The derivation of the name is not known, but I suspect it to be 
41 connected with the great tribe of Bhuias, and that it may be only a 
“ slightly altered form of Bhuidla. The Bhuias are by far the most numer- 
“ ous class in the Chun&r and Sahsar&m districts. They are evidently the 
44 aborigines or old inhabitants of the country. Buchanan writes the name 
“ Bhungihar, but I believe that tho proper appellation is simply Bhumia, or 
44 men of the earth, or autochthones, a title given to them by the Brahmans. 

44 They generally call themselves Musahar. }> 

See the History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India , 
edited by Montgomery Martin ; London, 1863, vol. I, p. 168 : 44 The 
“ Bhar have been fully mentioned in my account of Furaniya, in the north. 

44 western parts of which, and in the adjacent parts of Tir&hut and Nepal 
44 they were at one time the governing tribe further’, pp. 176, 177, 178 : 

41 In this district the most numerous of these tribes is called Mmahar, and they, 

44 probably like the Bhungiyas, are the remains of the armies of Jarasandha. 

41 In some parts, Musahars and Bhungihars are reckoned two nameB for 
44 the same tribe, which is probably a just opinion (176). The Rajmars are a 
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As many changed or disowned their tribal name, the 
seeming disappearance of the Bh&rs can he explained to a 
great extent. They were also largely absorbed by other 


41 pretty numerous tribe (177). They pretend that their common ancestor was 
44 a certain Rishi, who had two sons. From the eldest are descended the 
“ Raj wan, who became soldiers and obtained their noble title ; from the 
“ younger are descended the Musahars, who have obtained their name from 
“ eating rats which the Raj wars reject. . . They differ in scarcely any kf their 
“ customs from the Musahars ... The Rajwar and Bhungiyas are allowed to be 
“ higher than the Musahars. . . .They all speak a very impure dialect of the 
44 Hindi. .The Musahars live chiefly in little round huts, like bee-hives; 
“ but the huts of the Bhungiyas and Raj wars are of the usual form. The 
44 Bhungiyas and Raj wars have chief men called Majhis, like those of the 
“hill tribes in Bhagalpur.** (178); vol. II, p. 119. 

About the Musahar read : 44 The Musheras of Central and Upper India, 1 * 
by John 0. Nesfield, in the Calcutta Review of January 1888, pp. 1-63. 
On p. 2, Mr. Nesfield says : 44 In Buchanan’s Eastern India they are 
44 described as a people 4 who ha\ e derived their name from eating rats.* 
44 In an old folk-tale, which has recently come to my knowledge, the name 
44 is made to signify flesh-seeker or hunter (being derived fron maeu , flesh, 
44 and hira, seeker).” 

Compare Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 81, 82, 92, 130, 148— 

44 The Kooehie then gave a line of princes to Kamrup ; at this time a part 
44 of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty, called the Bhara Bhuya, 
41 of which no one has ever been able to make anything (81) . .All the works 
44 still existing in the deserted forests of the northern bank of the Brahma- 
44 putra are attributed to the Bhara Bhungyas or Bhuyas (82). (Buchanan, 
44 vol. II, p. 612, mentions already the legend of the 12 persons of Bdrah 
41 Bhuiyas.), .The Kocch appear to me equally out of their element among the 
44 Lohitio tribes. .In Bhort I consider they belong to the Dravidian stock, and 
44 are probably a branch of the great Bhuiya family, and we thus obtain a clue 
44 to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whose period of rule so many great 
44 works in ABam are ascribed (92). 

According to Colonel Dalton, p. 327, the Rfljw&rs in Sirgflja 44 are skilled 
14 in a danoe called Chailo, which I believe to be of Dravidian origin.* 1 See 
the two articles 4 4 On the B&rah Bhfiyas of Eastern Bengal,** by Dr. Jamea 
Wise, in the Bengal Asiatic Journal , vol. LXIII, pp. 197-214, and vol. LXIV, 
pp. 181-83. Dr. Wise relates the history of fiveBhnyas, i.s., of Faal GhftH of 
Bhow&l, Ohand R&i and Kedar R&i of Bikramptr, Lakhan M&nik of Bholuah, 
Kandarpa N&r&yana R&i of Chandradlp, and ls& Khan, Masnad-i-Ali of 
KhisrpOr. 

Compare further Note on Mahdethdn near Bttgurd (. Bogra ), Eastern Bengal, 
by C. J. O'Donnell, ibidm , LXIV, pp. 183-186. On page 183 we read: 
44 With regard to Mah&sth&n he (the District Deputy Collector) seems mm 
44 oomct. He identifies it with Bdrendra, the capital of the B&rendra 
44 Hindus, In favour of this view the only arguments are strong, though 
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castes and communities, but a sufficient number of them still 
exists . 49 

_/i£an y Rajputs have Bhar blood in their veins, and 
Dr. Francis Buchanan went so far as to state that the 
Patihdra Rajputs of Shahabad are descended from the 
Bh&rs . 44 


44 simple. The whole country between the Ganges, the Mahflnanda, KftmrOp, 

41 and the Karatoyft, was undoubtedly the old Barendra Desha. To the 
41 present day, much of it is called ( Barind.’ . . All round it, however, there 
44 are shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with the name of 
44 Bhlma, one of the PApcjtava brothers . . Bhlma is said to have made a large 
44 fortified town south of Mah&sthAn, which is marked by great earthworks 
44 altogether about eight miles long, and still in places as much as twenty 
44 feet high. The whole country between them and MahAsthAn is in places 
44 covered with bricks. . . It may be mentioned in connection with MahasthAn 
44 that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons of very 
44 high distinction and mostly named Pala came from the west, to perform 
44 a religious ceremony on the KaratoyA river, but arriving too late, settled 
44 down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, the NfLrAyapl, 

44 which depends on certain conjunctions of the planets, and was then twelve 
44 years distant. They are said to have built numerous places and temples, 

14 dug tanks, and performed other pious acts. They are said to have been 
44 of the Bhuinh&r or BhAman ZamindAr tribe, which is, at the present day, 

44 represented by the Rajas of BanAras and Bhettia.” Bee also Archaeological 
Survey of India , vol. XV, p. 116, 

43 The Census of 1881 counts 382,779 Bhars, of whom 20,870 live in 
Bengal, *1,639 in the Central Provinces, and 360,270 in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

44 See Dr. Buchanan's report in Montgomery Martin's vol. II, p. 463 : 

44 In the aocount of Shahabad I have mentioned, that those pretending to be 
such {Parihar Rcypute) were in fact Share or Bhawars, and the same might be 
supposed to be the case here (in Gorukhpoor) , where the Bhars were once lords 
of the country ; but the Bhars here do not pretend to have any kindred with 
the Parihars, and the latter are not only allowed to ]be a pure but a high 
tribe and vol. I, 493 : 44 The tribe of palanquin-bearers, including Parihar 
Rqjpute, Rajbangsi Phare, and Sajbara amounts to about 600 families." 

Compare P. Camegy in the Bengal Asiatic Journal , vol. XLV, p. 300-2, 
44 Many years of the official life of the writer have been devoted to duties 
44 which involved the examination of the genealogies of some of our oldest 
44 and best native families, and the results of his inquiries have led him to 
44 the following conclusions: (1) that not a single member of the landed 
44 gentry or local priesthood can trace back to an ancestor who held an acre 
14 of land, or who administered a spiritual function within the area under 
41 inquiry during the *Bbar supremacy ; (2) that scarcely any of them can 
4 4 trace back to an ancestor who came into Audh at the Muhammadan advent, 
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The Bh&rs like other tribes have embraoed the diffarnnt 
creeds, which from time immemorial prevailed in India; 


“ when the Bhars, who were then in universal possession of the land, were 
44 overthrown ; and (3) that the great mass of the landowners of to-day can 
44 trace no further back than to an ancestor whose origin is easily discovered 
44 to be both indigenous and spurious. . . I have found the opinion so gener- 
11 ally entertained that there was a R&jpUt conquest and colonization of 
44 Audh, that it requires n distinct answer. . .1 have not discovered the extet- 
44 ence of any such central tradition of conquest by Rftjpats from without.* 
“ I can refer to the histories of many RftjpUt clans, . .but none of them declare 
44 . .the arrival of an army of clansmen, and colonization by the victors with 
* 1 their families and kin. The very fact of the singular connections to which 
44 so many of the clans trace their descent is opposed to the idea of a con- 
41 quest by arms. An orthodox Hindu, the conqueror of a low-born race, 
44 would not have founded a family by an alliance which his religion sternly 
44 rebuked. . .It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra- 
41 provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chatils, and not to troops 
44 of RftjpUt invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswftrft, . .and the R&jkum&rs. 
44 . .With these two exceptions none of the clansmen of eastern Audh claim a 
4 4 western origin. In regard to the third class, it is always invidious to 
44 enteT into details of pedigrees , but a few amongst very many available 
41 instances may be given. The KanpOrift is one of our most important 
“clans; so is the Bandelgot. In twenty generations according to the 
44 members, both these pedigrees are lost' in obscurity ; but what the world 
44 says is this, that they are the offspring of mal -alliances between two 
44 Brahman brothers, and women of the Ahlr and Dh&rkar tribe. The 
44 Amethia is not an unimportant clan. They call themselves Chamftr-gor 
“ Rajputs, and their generations are not longer than the other named. 
44 What the world says of this, is that a Chamftr-gor is the offspring of a 
4 4 Chamftr father and a G or- Brahman woman. Moreover within the memory 
44 of man, an Amethia Chief has, according to Sleeman, taken to wife the 
44 grand-daughter of an ex-PftsI Chowkildar and raised up orthodox Beed 
44 unto himself. The Raotars are another numerous clan with but half the 
44 number of generations, and with precisely a similar parentage as the Kan- 
44 pUrifts (Brahman- Ahlr). Their name is taken from Rawat, an Ahlr chief. 
44 The Pulwars are influential and numerous, and of these it is said that they 
44 are descended from a common ancestor, who had four wives, of whom 
44 one only was of his own status, the others being a Bharin , an Ah\rin } and 
41 another low caste woman. Here we have a Hindu-Bhar origin freely 
44 admitted. The Bhalesaltan clan, also, is comparatively modem, and of 
44 equivocal Ahlr origin. There are numerous families of Bais, too, who are 
44 in no way related to the Tilokchandl Bais of Baiswftrft. The former are 
44 modem and equivocal, the term Bais being, it may be mentioned, the most 
44 ready gate by which enlistment into the fraternity of Rftjpflta could for* 
44 merly be achieved . . . , Finally, all those landowning families, who can only 
44 urge an indigenous origin, must, whether they admit it or not, recognise 
14 the fact that they arc descendants of Bhars, for every acre of land was 
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but Buddhism and Jainism were naturally more popular 
than any other foreign religion. 4 * 

A considerable number of Bh&rs fills the post of village 
policemen, while others are ploughmen, but the vast majority 
of this raoe are now in a miserable condition. 

In spite of the abilities they exhibit when suitably 
employed, and in spite of the reputation of their ancestors 
wbioh has survived to this day, the descendants of the ancient 
rulers of the land have now lost nearly everything and are 
reduced to the most abjeot condition. 

The Mart, Mhars , Mahan, Mhairt or Men. 

While speaking about the Mallas I availed myself, on pp. 
21 and 22, of the opportunity of introducing the Mah&rs or 
Mhars, whom I reoognised as the people who had given their 
name to Maharasfra. But it was not to that country alone 
that the Mah&rs were oonfined, for they have always been 
^occupants of Riljputana. The provinces which now go by the 
name of (Ajmere) Mhairwftra and (Jodhpur) Marwftr are their 
ancient home. “ The Mair or Mera is,” according to Colonel 
Tod, “ the mountaineer of Rajpootana, and the country he 
“ inhabits is styled Mairwarra or the region of hills.” These 
hillmen by and bye populated the plain and are also found 
there. 46 They remained masters of the soil until they were 
ousted later on by victorious invaders. As chiefs and 
warriors, like other aboriginal tribeB, they have a claim to be 


“owned, and the country was throughout peopled by these alone and by 
“ no others. 1 ’ —Compare also the article “ On the Bhar Kings of Eastern 
Oudh,” by W, C. Benett, in the Indian Antiquary f yol. I, 1872, pp. 266 
and 266. 

44 Compare Bengal Asiatic Journal , vol. XLV, p. 803. 

44 See Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Tod, vol. I, 680.— The name of Mdrw&r is generally connected with Sanskrit 
maru, desert, mountain, rock. I believe this derivation to be wrong, 
though it gives a pretty good explanation of the diversified nature of the 
country, which is hilly in one part and arid in the other. 
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called Rajputs, for the name of Rajput or R&japutra oonfers 
only a sooial, and not an ethnological distinction. The 
term Rajput is generally applied to an Aryan Ksatriya, 
though everybody knows that the viotors intermarried freely 
with the vanquished non-Aryans, who were never totally 
annihilated, and that the Mars and other non-Aryan tribes 
claim relationship with the Rajputs. 

No real ethnological difference between a Mar (MMr, 
Mahar) and a Mhair (Mer) has been found to exist. It 
has been previously mentioned that, according to Colonel 
Dalton, “ Mar or Mala is a very uncertain name applied 
44 to or assumed by different people in different parts of India, 
“ but it may be that there is some affinity between all the 
“ tribes who bear it .” 47 

Many Mars (Mhars) have clung to their hills as strong- 
holds ; some have comfortably settled down aB cultivators, 
while by far the greater part are exposed in consequence of 
their indigenoe to severe oppression, and are treated like 
Pariahs. In fact, the history of the Mftr (Mhar) resembles 
that of the Bhar and the Pariah, and* like the latter, he 
has also retained in the Dekhan a small amount of influ- 
ence. For, according to Mr. R. N. Gooddine, 44 he is the 
44 watchman and guardian of the village and the living ohro* 
44 niole of its concerns. His situation or his ouriosity makes 
“ him acquainted with everybody’s affairs, and his evidenoe 
“ is required in every dispute. Should two cultivators quarrel 
41 respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Mh&r’s evidence 
41 ought to deoide it, and should a similar quarrel happen 
44 between two villages, the Mh&rs are always the ohief actors 

41 See Tod’s Rajasthen, vol. I, 681 ; Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, vol. 1, 97 : “ All the inhabitants of MhairwSi* bear the common 
title of Main or hillmen, which, however, must b$ regarded rather as a 
geographical than as a sooial or religious distinction and VII, 614, “ Most 
of these (the Minas and Mhairs) claim irregular descent by half-blood from 
Rajputs, while some of them are olosely connected with the Bhda.” 
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“ in it, and to their decision alone it is sometimes referred. 
44 The Mh&r is emphatically called the tillage-eye”** 

The Maravar. 

The Maracar in Madura and Tinnevelly likewise claim 
the position of Rajputs, and if we regard them as a warrior 
tribe, they are entitled to this distinction. They are also 
most probably in some way connected with the Mftrs of the 
north. The Maravar have to a great extent preserved 
their freedom and independence. They are brave, warlike, 
and self-willed like most semi -barbarous raoes, but they 
have latterly taken to more peaceful pursuits than they used 
to follow formerly. They were once very numerous, but 
are now greatly reduced in numbers. Their ohief is the 
Setupati of Ramnad, one of the oldest and most respected 
princes in Southern India, and who is still highly honored by, 

M See this extract from Mr. R. N. Oooddine’s Report on the “ Village 
Communities of the Dekhan/ * in vol. II, pp. 207-208 of Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring’s Hindu Tribe s and Castes, as well as Sh erring’s further remarks. 

Mr. W. F. Sinclair says (see Indian Antiquay y , vol. Ill, 1874, pp. 130, 
131): “The Mahdrs or Dkefc are the most important caste of ParwArlB. 
Whether they are the aborigines of the country or not, there does not seem 
to l>e any way of deciding ; but it seems to me that the term Maharashtra, 
generally translated 1 country of the Mari (has,’ is at least as likely to 
mean * country of the M share and I throw this out for more learned 
Sanskfitists to decide upon. However, they are a very important people in 
it now, nor must it lie supposed that their position, though socially low, 
is without its rights and dignities . . . The MahAr, as I have mentioned, 

is not only the guardian of boundaries, but also of the public peace ana 
health, as watchman and scavenger ; of communications, for he should guide 
travellers and make petty road repairs ; and of the public treasure and 
correspondence, for it is his duty to carry the revenue to the treasury, and 
■convey all messages on account of Government. It will he seen that he 
has no sinecure (and) . . it is obvious that he is not one * of the Queen’s 
bad bargains.’ These duties belong to the' MahAr as yeshar, or village 
watchman . . . But the Tardl or gate-ward, an officer found in a good 
many villages, is generally also a MahAr by caste. The term Dhed is simply 
Hindustani -for a MahAr and is found as we go northward.” Compare “ Two 
Lectures on ‘the Aboriorinal Race of India,” by Lieut. -Qeneral Briggs, Royal 
Atiatie 8or . Journal , XIJI, pp. 275-309, specially p. 281. See my remarks 
about the origin of the term Mahdrdffra on pp. 22 and 23. 
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and exacts honors from, the surrounding chiefs and prinoes. 
The active life whioh the Maya van leads in the open air haa 
imparted to him great bodily strength. He can be easily 
distinguished from other natives by his good figure and 
generally erect and proud bearing . 49 

The Pariah, PahilriA, Parheya, the Brahui, B&r or Blt&r 
and the M&r, MMr or Mah&r of our day should, os I hope to 
have proved, be regarded as the descendants of the origihal 
Dravidian population. I am of opinion that all these trib^, 
whose names contain the letter r, are the representative 
of the first and oldest stratum of the Dravidian race, and that 
the descendants of the Malta or Palla are those of the seoond 
stage, from whioh the other part of the present Dravidian 
population has been gradually evolved. 

Bruoious and Sociai. Phi vi leges enjoyed by 
Pariahs. 

In Mysore the Holiya or Holeya (aSjsDo*, a&sdo* 
takes the place of the Pariah. The word Holiya may be 
another form for Pulaiya, unless we assume that the /in 
Holiya iB a ohange from r and oonneot the word Holiya with 
Payaiya. 

However despised a position the Pariah and the Holiya 
occupy in the plaoes where they live, they have preserved 
and still oherish, as the Mh&r and Bh&r do, the memory 
of former greatness and regard themselves as the original 
owners of the soil. Political revolutions, about whioh we 
now know nothing, have most probably been the oause of 


4 * Maravan also means originally mountaineer, but Mr. Kelson in his 
Manual of Madura, has quoted (II, p. 39) a legend, according to which the 
Maravar sided with Hama against Ravapa, and Hama thanked them and 
“ exclaimed in good Tamil, Marav?n or 4 I will never forgot v ; and that they 
41 have ever since beef callod Maravans. With more probability the name 
44 may be connected with the word tnaram, lojd±'o, which means killing, 
44 ferocity, hrnvery and the like.” See Nelson’ • Manual, II, p. 38-42! on 
the Mtravar. 
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their subversion by other kindred Dravidian tribes. Yet, 
considering the unstable nature of the Indian states, the 
continual disturbances and fighting whioh give to Indian 
history such an unpleasant and unsatisfactory appearance, 
there seems nothing peculiar in the claims advanced by those 
Pariahs, who are in reality the descendants of the original 
inhabitants. The Pariah calls himself to this day the elder 
brother of the Brahman, claiming in this manner precedence 
of the Brahman. The Brahmans on the other hand aseribe 
the origin of the PariahB, Cand&las, and other low castes to 
the connection of Brahman women with low caste men, or to 
the curse whioh sages, like Vidr&mitra, were so fond of utter- 
ing against their own flesh and blood, or against any one 
who was unfortunate enough to come aoross them at an 
inauspicious moment. The legend of the curse of Vi6v&- 
mitra’s sons is interesting, os it asoribes to them the origin 
/bi some wild tribes like the Audhras, Pundras, fiabaros, 
and Pulindo8. M 

The Pariahs have according to the Ninaretti eighteen 
titles like the YeU&lar and possess also the same insignia. 11 

The ohief goddess of the Pariahs is called Att&l or Amm&l, 
mother, and represents Par rati as mother of the earth, while 


00 The elder fifty of the hundred sone of* Viivdmitra offended their father, 
and being cuned by him, became outcasts* and the forefathers of all the 
wild tribes. 

According to an old tradition, found in the Purapas and retold in the 
KuUuaMaraM'Ui of VeftkatAcal&cAryar of Rlyspnram and in the Kanarcse 
Sfimttoral'itakti, Vaaiftha was the son of Urvatl, the famous divine prosti* 
tute, and the husband of a Candela woman of the Cakkili caste, who was in 
reality Awundhatiy reborn as a Can (Jail. As such she bore him one hundred 
sons, ninety-six of whom disobeyed their father and reverted to the Paficama 
(fifth; or Pariah caste, while the four others remained Brahm*ns.^fyo#tf* 
was, as already intimated on p. 24, n. 26, in this birth the brother of Vasiffha. 

01 Among these 1 insignia are mentioned the following : white, earth-dude 

umbrellas ; lion, swan, green and white, monkey (Hanuman), cuckoo, plough- 
handle, wheel and lion faced flags ; a trumpet ; closely carried torches [mM) 
and day torches ; victorious bells, two wnite chowries, white * 

whltehorse; ivory palanquins ; cuscus fan, flntjo \ white petticoat, two poise 
with doth across the street {tn«ik«*ul6r*pa) } golden pot, do. 
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U Pidari she resembles through her evil inclinations Kali. 
Different personifications of Pirvatl and Kali are variously 
named, as Vel&ttal (B|attaj), NagftttaJ, Eg&tt&l, Ctem&tt&l, 
Mfiriy&ttaj or Mariyamman, AngSlamman, Ellamman, Pud- 
ganamman (Pungfttt&l), &o. Temples are found everywhere 
in South India, and she is generally the village goddess. 
Miriyamman, the goddess who inflicts and removes small-pox 
and other diseases, is found among the Gauda-Dravidians 
of the whole of India. 

The feasts of these goddesses extend over a week and last 
occasionally sixteen days. During the whole of this time a 
Pariah is kept clothed and fed in the temple as the accepted 
Bridegroom of the goddess. High across the streets festoons 
of margosa leaves are .hung, and on the last day, while pots 
filled with water are oarried by the people and the idol is 
taken in prooession round the streets of the village, tom- 
toms are beaten in honor of the Pariah bridegroom, and after 
he has fasted and bathed, he gets a new cloth dyed with 
saffron, and the priest fastens a quarter anna pieoe to the 
right hand of the goddess and another to that of the Pariah. 
This oeremony is called kappu, a iruq. 

The name Yslatt&l is oommonly explained as mother of 
Subrahmanya, from Vel and Att&l, Nag&ttal is regarded 
to signify the same from Nagan (Subrahmanya) and Att&J. 
Some Tamil scholars however do not favor this explanation. 
When revered in these forms Parvati or Kany&kum&ri is 
regarded as a Pariah woman or M&tangi. 

The Pariahs enjoy even now, in many places, privileges, 
the origin of which oannot be explained exoept by admitting 
the existence of substantial reasons, which have long been for* 
gotten. A Pariah ties to this day the tali round the neok of 
Kgattal, the tutelary goddess of Black Town in Madras. The 
Pariah, who aots as the bridegroom, arrives at the temple 
about ten days before the feast commences and is treated as 
described above. At Perambur, near Madras, the same deity 
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is oalled, Cimfitf&l, mother of safety. In Mysore a Holiya 
is generally the priest of the village goddess, and the Kulv&di 
or Pariah headman of the village community is regarded 
as the real proprietor of the village. At MelkCta a Holiya 
presents to CelvapiUai, or utsava-idol, which is thus oalled as 
it is carried in prooession at the festival, a branch at the 
Cami or Vahni tree to be used as an arrow for his bow at 
-the hunting festival ( parwSffai) ), and while the idol is moving 
in procession, a Pariah huntsman lets a hare run across 
the road in front of the oar that the god may shoot at it ; 
this done, the idol returns in grand prooession to the temple. 
The Pariah receives as a reward (paritdfihm) a garland, the 
flowers of whioh are distributed among the heads of the 
large oonflux of Pariahs. This hunting festival is in Mala- 
y&lam called pnlliretta, or royal hunt. It is just possible that 
pari and palli are identical words. The Holiyas pull the car 
at Mdlkdta and are not debarred from approaching it. They 
pull also the ropes of the oars at K&noipuram, Kumbha* 
kdnam, &rivalliputtur, and other places. In fact they do so 
wherever there are big temples. To obviate any unpleasant- 
ness arising on such occasions, it is laid down, as a rule, that 
the touoh of Pariahs and outoastes who oome to Tevere the 
deity does not pollute. 

Dgvfilayasamipasth&n d6vasSv&rtham figat&n 

Capd&l&n patit&n vapi spr$tv& na sn&nam 4oarfit.“ 
The Holiyas are permitted in ifelkOta to enter the Tims 
n&r&y ana temple on three days of the year. The Brahmans 
ascribe this privilege to the oiroumstanoe that a poor but pious 
Pariah had observed that a cow approached every day a 
white ant’s hole and let her milk drop into it. He searched 
and discovered that the image of CelvapiUai was concealed in 
it. In consequence, the Pariah took compassion on the qow 


" One need not bathe if one touches CaudUas or outcasts*, who stand, 
near the temple and have come to worship Qod. 
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and supplied her daily with fodder. The great Vaignava 
reformer, Bhagavat RAmluuj lo&rya, had at the same time 
been dreaming of this CelvapiUai image, and the Pariah 
showed it to him. As a reward for this oot of piety, Rftm&- 
nuj&o&rya allowed the Pariahs to enter the temple in -future 
for three days of the year. Others say that this favor was 
granted because the Pariahs had proteoted him in their 
pagaiofri, when he was pursued. Very likely, the privilege 
is of older origin. A similar oustom prevails in Kadiri. M \ 
It is most peculiar that the origin of the famous Jagan* 
n&tha temple is also olosely connected with the low-caste 
Pariahs. A &ivara mountaineer, called Bdtu, worshipped in 
secret the blue stone- image of Jagann&tha, to obtain which 
the powerful king of M&lva, Indradyumna, had despatched 
Brahmans to all quarters of the world. One of them pene- 
trated at last into the wilderness where Bd.su lived. Bftsu 
detuned the Brahman, made him marry his daughter, and 
led him after some time blindfolded to the plaoe where the 
image of Jagann&tha was lying oonoealed. The Brahman 


« Compare “Archeological Notes,” by M. J. Walhouse in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. Ill, 1874, p. 191 : “ It is well known that the servile caste* 
in Southern India once held far higher positions, and were indoed masters of 
the land on the arrival of the Brahmanical caste. Many curious vestige* of 
their ancient power still survive in the shape of certain privileges, which 
are jealously cherished, and, their origin being forgotten, are much mis- 
understood. These privileges are rr markable instances of survivals from an 
extinct order of society— shadows of long-departed supremacy, bearing wit- 
ness to a period when the present haughty high-caste races were suppliants 
before the ancestors of degraded classes whose touoh is now regarded as pollu- 
tion, At Melkotta, the chief seat of the followers of Ramanuja Aohlrya, 
and at the Brahma? temple at Bailor, the Holeyars or Pareyars have the 
right of entering the temple on three days in the year, specially sot apart for 
them. At the * bull-games * at Dindigal, in the M’tdura district, which have 
some resemblance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebrations, 
the KallAr, or robber caste, can alone officiate as priests and consult the pre- 
siding tbity On this occasion they hold quite a Saturnalia of lordship and 
arrogance over the Brahmaps. In the great festival of Siva at Trivalfir, in 
Tanjore the head-man of the Pareyari is mounted on the elephant with the 
god, laid carries his ehtmvi. In Madras, at the annual festival of the god > 
ideas of the Black Town, when a tili is tied round the neck of the idol in, tk$ 
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worshipped the god, and, after the lapse of some time, was 
able to oommuuioate his discovery to the king. As the king 
was very proud of his power, the god Jagann&tha, in order 
to punish his pride, did allow him to build the temple, but 
did not manifest himself personally to Indradyumna. This 
favor was granted him after prolonged delay, and it was 
ouly with the help of the Savara Bftsu that the image could 
finally be obtained and removed. Until very recently, 
pilgrims of all castes and outoastes frequented Puri and par- 
took together of their meals, as the presence of Jogannatha 
is said to destroy all distinctions of caste, race, and faith ; 
but now out-castes are no longer allowed to enter the 
sanctuary and to join in the eating of holy food, though 
the food prepared and sanctified at Puri can be eaten by 
Brahmans anywhere, even in the presence of the lowest 
people. The descendants of Bftsu are thus debarred from 
worshipping personally their own divinity. 

Many Pariahs have attained high renown as poctB and 
saintsi. Take for example, Tirucalluta Nayanar, the author 

name of the entity community, a Pareyar is chosen to represent the bride- 
groom. In Madras, too, the mercantile caste, and in Vizagapatam the 
Brfthmaps; had to go through’ the form of asking the consent of the lowest 
castes to their marriages, though the custom has not died out." Bee 
Mr. J. D. B. Gribble’s Manual of Cuddapah , p. 241. 

See Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Language* by Bishop Caldwell* 
ieeond edition, p. *48 : “ Thus, at the annual festival of Bgatta), the only 
mother— a form of Kill, and the tutelary goddess of the 1 Black Town ’ of 
Madras -when a fcf/t, or bridal necklace (answering to our wedding ring), 
whs tied round the neck of the idol ip the name of the entire community, a 
Paroiya used to be chosen to represent the people as the goddess' bridegroom 

I am indebted to the Rev. H. Jensen of the Danish Lutheran Mission, 
for my statement cod corning the continuation of the service of a Pariah at 
the figtUtJ temple in Black Town. 

Major J 8. F. Mackenzie has contributed on p. 80 of volume .VIII of 
the fndian Antiquary an article on the “ Customs of the Oomti (hate. 99 Moat 
of the statements that note contains I have repeatedly heard In Madras, and 
I myself possess* some documents confirming them. I quota this subject here 
merely as It ought not to be entirely omitted, and as it affords strong evidence 
of the great influence and authority once enjoyed by the ndw-dospised 
Pariahs -an influence which apparently is exercised even at the preesnt 
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of the Rural and his so-oalled sister, the famous poetess, 
Avmi, the Vaisnava Alvar Tirupan, the author of the work 
beginning with Anialan Adipiran, who was brought up by 
Pariahs, and the Saiva saint Nandan , who was a Pariah. A 
Kurumba robber, Tirumahgamannan, became afterwards a 
celebrated Yaispava Alvar. 

These and many other instanoes oan be adduoed to prove 
the once flourishing condition of the now despised lo Vest 
classes. \ 

Wrong Derivation of the term Holeya and Pulaya. 

The Telugu Pariahs are called Malavandlu, its corre- 
sponding term in Tamil Malar is often used in the sense of 
Pulaiyar and equivalent to Paraiyar. The word Mala, in 
the sense of mountaineer or barbarian, occurs in Sanskrit. 
As the word hole)/ a is derived from hole, pollution, and 

the South-Indian Pulayan from pula , ojej, pollution, so also is 
Malaya occasionally derived from the Sanskrit mala , taint. 
All these derivations rest on no substantial philological 
grounds. They have been suggested by the accidental resem- 
blance existing between the Sanskrit words mala, taint, and 
pain, flesh, and the Dra vidian pula (hole), pollution, and their 
derivatives on the one side and the names of the Mallas 
or Pallas on the other side, and are used to revile and as 
an excuse for despising the low defenceless and ill-treated 
population . 54 

This tendency to revile strangers, enemies or slaves 
is, however, not confined to any particular country. The 
Tatars, when they first invaded Europe, were oalled Tartars, 
because they were supposed to have oome from Tartarus or 
hell. 

I further believe that all such Sanskrit words as matta, 
me la, mala y a, palli, Sfc., which are connected with the name 


M Mr. Lewis Hico in his Mysore and Coorg , vol. I, p. 312, ventures another 
derivation : “ the Holayar, whose name may be derived from kola, n field.*’ 
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of tbo Mallos and Pallas, to have been introduced into that 
language from Dravidian. 

Caste distinctions among Pariahs ; Right 
and Left Hand Castes. 

The Pariah caste is divided into 18 classes 56 like the 
VeU&l&r, as has been already intimated. The first class of 
the Pariahs is called the VaJluvappajrai. The highest caste 
of the Pulayar in Cochin also bears the name of Valluva. 
One great cause that keeps the Pariahs and the PaU&r apart, 
or that prevents them from being on friendly terms with 
each other, is the fact that they take different sides in the 
great question of right-hand and left-hand castes. 

The reference to this distinction necessitates some re- 
marks. The oause of the division into right-hand and Itft* 
hand castes, and the time when this difference arose, are both 
unknown, though weighty reasons oan be adduoed against 
assigning to it a very early period. The legendary reports 
abound with suspicious details which militate against their 
trustworthiness. The contest seems to have been both 
national and religious. 56 


M Dr. Winslow enumerates in his Tamil- English Dictionary the following 
classes among the Pariahs : The Valjuvapparai, T&tapparai, Tahkal&npajrai, 
TurcSlipparai, Kulipparai, Tipparai , Muracapparai, Moftapparai, Ampup- 
pajrai, Vatukapparai, Aliyapparai, Koliyapparui, Valipparai, Veftiy&rp. 
pajrai, CaAkupparai. Compare Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura , III, 
pp. 76-79. Mr. W. F. Sinclair says in the Indian Antiquary , vol. Ill, p. 
130 : “ The Parwdrit should not by rights be called outcastes, seeing that' 
they have caste of their own, obey its rules, and squabble among" themselves 
for precedence with a pertinacity worthy of ambassadors.'’ 

48 In the edition of a portion of. the Rural which was published together 
with an English translation and valuable notes by one of the earliest and 
best European Tamil Scholars, the late Mr. T. W. Ellis, of the Madras Civil 
Sendee, is found on page 44 the following passage : “ Intercourse with 
foreign nations, the extension of commerce, and other circumstances have in 
latter times materially altered the manners of the olden time and infringed 
the privileges of the landed proprietors, but they have not been able to 
prevent a lively tradition of them romaining, and this has given origin to the 
dissensions between the factions denominated Valang-caiyar and Iduny-caiydr, 

8 
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The five gla s ses of artisans — the carpenters, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, braziers, and masons, well known in Southern 
India as Pahcdjar or KammA\ar — regard themselves as the 
real Brahmans and, as the descendants of the divine artificer 
VUrakarma, call themselves Vi4va Brahmans. They assume 
the title of AcSrya, wear the holy thread, and claim the right 
to perform religious oeremonies among themselves, especially 
at marriages. They further declare that there were origi- 
nally five Yddas, but that Vida Vydsa , in order to curtail 
their privileges, suppressed the fifth and arranged the other 
four in such a manner as Buited Vy&sa and the false 
Brahmans whom he headed; that he tried to win the reigning 
king over to his side, and, when he did not suooeed, that he 
instigated the king’s murder and placed an illegitimate son 
on the throne, who conferred on Vy&sa the dignity of priest 
of the royal family. According to one version Vy&sa induoed 
the king to issue a proclamation, enacting that all those 
who sided with the king should be styled right-hand caste 
men, and all those who opposed him left-hand caste men. 
Another tradition asserts that Vy&sa’s right hand was out off 
by a bigoted 6aiva, who heard Vy&sa swear with his uplifted 
right hand that Visnu was superior to 6iva and that he had 
never in his Pur&ruu opposed Vispu. 57 Others transfer these 

or, as commonly though improperly called, the right and left hand caetee ; the 
former including the whole of the agricultural tribe*, who endeavour, under 
a different order of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence ; the latter, 
including chiefly the trading and manufacturing tribe*, who endeavour, and 
In modem day* generally with success, to evade it.”— -According to the late 
Dr. Burnell (see Indian Antiquary , vol. II, (1873), p. 274): “The distinc- 
tion arise* primarily from the landowners and their serfs being the heads 
of one class, and the Brahmans, artisans, and other interlopers forming the 
other. But the constituent castes of either party vary.” The PaflcAlas or 
KammAjar are* known in Tamil by the title of itdri 

So far as I am informed, and as I have stated above, the Brahmans art 
not included in fither faction, though some lists mention them as partisans. 

M Compare the Decision of the Citi&r Jilli Court Wo 

printed at Cittftr, 1881, on these dissensions. An account 
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events to K&Soipuram, and deolare that, when the two 
opposed parties brought their complaints before the Pallava 
king reigning over the Cdla country, the Eammftjtar, Bdri 
Cetties and their friends were sitting on the left hand of the 
king and the VeUaJar and their adherents on the right hand. 
The left-hand side is regarded by the Kammojar as the place 
of honor. 


U given on page 29 of the circumstance* in which Vyisa loft his hand. Hia 
opponent is in this Cittftr Decision described as fctf 

Vtramufti means a Vlra Saiva or Jaftgama, who precedes a procession, holding 
a shield and brandishing a sword. He is also called VrfabhMvara. The 
SkandapurAQa contains also the story about the cutting off of VyAsa’s arm. 
Captain J. S. T. Mackenzie connects the V ya*anu-tMu Kallu (Vyaaana’s 
armstone) found in Mysore with this event. Compare Indian Antiquary % 
vol. II, (1873), p. 49. 

As the PaficAlar claim the privilege of being their own priests and the 
Brahmans oppose this claim, many disputes and even serious disturbances 
of the public peace have ensued. Huch was the case, e#., at Cittftr in 1817. 
Through the kindness of the present Judge at CittOr, Mr. Crole, I have 
obtained a copy of the judgment from which I give the following extracts : 

After mentioning the names of the plaintiffs and the six defendants it 
begins “ 1. This suit was brought against the defendants by the plaintiffs 
to reoover Rs. 630J damages on account of the defendants having prevented 
the plaintiffs from celebrating a marriage in their family. 

“ The record consists of the plaint, three answers, one reply and two 
rejoinders ... 2. The plaintiffs in this suit call themselves KammAlars, the 
descendants of five Brahmas. The KammAlars follow five crafts, namely t 
that of carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, mason and brass-smith. 3. The 
pl aintiff* state that they and their tribe have been accustomed, and that they 
consider themselves entitled, and have resolved, to conduct their own mar- 
riages, and other domestic and religious ceremonies without the interference 
of the Brahmins, to which tribe the defendants belong. The plaintiffs' 
maintain that one of their own tribe is their Guru, and performs their reli- 
gious rites, and that they will not attend to, nor employ a Brahmin therein, 
and they state their confidence that no Court of Justice can give the defend- 
ants or Brahmins liberty to enter their houses by foroe to officiate at their 
ceremonies, moreover, they state that they are neither of theVaisya nor Sudra 
tribee, but are descendants of Brahma and that therefore they do not require 
Brahmins to officiate for them. That moreover they, the plaintiffs era 
Dm, or divine Brahmins, and that the defendants are Go or cow Brahmins 
who were originally Sudras, and by certain ponanoa and ceremonies obtained 
Brahminissn, and that they, the plaintiffs, can prove their right from the 
Veda, fimriti and Vaaishthapurinum and the Slips tatram. 4, The principal 
defendants, namely, the 1st, 2nd, 8rd, 4th and 8th maintain that they are 
Brahmins of the Siva Bhakti and have a right to perform Hie ceremonies 
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The charge of having suppressed the fifth Vftda is very 
extraordinary indeed, especially if one considers that the 
original number of the Vedas is indicated by the name Traffic 
or Trinity, representing the Kg, Yajur and S&ma Vedas, 
and that the fourth or Atharvav§da is generally ascribed 
to a later period. The existence and destruction of a fifth 
Veda, assuming such a work to have ever existed, must 
therefore be assigned to a comparatively late or mddem 
time. \ 

and religious rites of the plaintiffs who they state to be Sankaras, or out- 
castes of the Sudra tribe. The defendants in consequence deny that the 
plaintiffs could ever become Brahmins, though they were bom again ever so 
many times. Moreover that if the plaintiffs think proper to perform the 
marriage and other ceremonies using forms of prayers taken from the Veda 
they will not only be liable to suffer a great punishment in their next birth, 
but to be punished criminally by the executors of the law appointed by 
Government, who they state would never suffer the plaintiffs to perform any 
ceremonies contrary to the law of their sect, to ascertain which the defendants 
request that the opinion of the law officer of the Court may he taken on the 
subject. 6. The above is the sum of the difference between the parties. . . 
9. The evidence in this case is very long and contradictory, but the 
Court has no doubt from a consideration thereof but that the defendants did 
actually, seriously and violently molest the plaintiffs in the celebration of a 
marriage which the plaintiffs were celebrating though they (the defendants) 
did not actually prevent it, as the marriage took place notwithstanding 
their interference, though not without the plaintiffs meeting with much 
obstruction from the defendants. 10. It is a notorious fact which the plain* 
tiff's witnesses have deposed to, that the plaintiffs and persons of the Kammft- 
lar caste (like Kannadiyar, Satftnis and Jainas) do frequently celebrate their 
religious festivals without calling in the Brahmins of any other sect to aid 
them in the performance of any part thereof. The plaintiffs have declared 
that they admit those marriages only to be perfectly regular, which are 
celebrated by Gurus of their own appointment. They do not admit the 
superiority of any other tribe to themsolves. These opinions they state 
to be according to the Hindu S&stra, but it is a point and a right, 
which- it is well known the Siva and Vishnu Brahihins do not admit, and 
therefore it has not been considered necessary to consult on this subject the 
panditB of the Courts, no more than if it were a question of law regarding a 
religious difference between any other sect and the Brahmins, on which they 
never would agree. If the plaintiffs, who deny the superiority of the defend- 
ants as Brahmins do in their tribe ohoose to follow or relinquish any ancient 
custom or to establish any new ceremony which is not contrary to honesty, 
decorum, and tho peace of the country, neither the defendants nor any other 
persona have any right to interfere, nor would the officers of Government 
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The division oi the population into right-hand and left- 
hand oastes ooourred most likely simultaneously with the 
religious agitation whioh introduoed into Southern India the 
now prevailing Brahmanioal supremacy. The imminent decay 
Qf the Jaina power opened a fair prospeot to the Brahmans 
of whioh they were not slow to take advantage. They 
gathered round them their followers, while their opponents, 
who represented in oertain respects the national party, did 
the same. This movement seems to have been originally 


ever interfere, if it should not appear to be necessary for the peace of the 
country. It appears that marriages celebrated by Gurus of the plaintiffs 
own sect have been for a long period at least admitted by a very great body 
(if not perhaps by the whole) of them, and at all events are now by them 
acknowledged to be good and proper and valid, and according to their inter- 
pretation of the S&stra perfectly conformable thereto. No other sects there- 
fore have any right to interfere, especially a sect (namely that of the defend- 
ants or Smarta Brahmins) which the plaintiffs do not acknowledge to be 
superior to them ; for the plaintiffs’ rejection of them (tho defendants, the 
Smarta Brahmins) as their spiritual guides or Gurus is what the defendants 
themselves acknowledge that any Hindu is at liberty to do. Thousands 
among themselves (the Smarta Brahmins) have of late years left them and 
from being Siva bhaktars have become Vishnu bhaktars, and have conse- 
quently chosen the Gurus of another sect to be their Gurus. Had the 
plaintiffs introduced ever so many innovations into their ceremonies (which 
they do not appear to have dono), as they do not admit that tho defendants 
have any more conoem with them (the plaintiffs) than they (the plaintiffs) 
have with the defendants (Brahmins), the latter had no business to go near 
them on the occasion of the celebration of their marriage. They (the 
defendants) have no right to force themselves as Purohitas upon any tribe 
who do not acknowledge them, as their superiors, and Purohitas. In the 
opinion of the Courts the plaintiffs were, and are, fully entitle* to perform 
(the marriage in question or any other) their religious ceremonies in such 
a manner as the tribe to which they belong may from time to time establish 
to be the rule and form of their caste, and it is so decreed accordingly . . . 
Given under my hand and the seal of the Court this twenty -eighth day of 
June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 

(Signed) Joseph Daces, 

Judge.” 

In 1843 a similar case was tried in Salem before a Brahman, N. Krish- 
namAch&ryulu ... A Pafic&lan, RamalihgEchari, for olaiming certain rights, 
had been insulted and severely beaten by some persons, and his sacred thread 
had also been tom to pieces. The defendants pleaded that R&malihg&chari, 
as belonging to the Goldsmith caste (or Kam*alajiti in Telugu) had no right to 
study the Veda and to undertake any Frayaioitta, or any other religious cere- 
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nnnflnwd to Southern India, its oentre being at KAfioipuram, 
the seat of so many religious and political dissensions, where 
there are to this day special halls for both parties, called 
Valahkai-mantapams and Itaakai-maiitapams. M As the 
Pallor and the Pariahs belong to different hands and the 
YaUnyar are the priests of both, the division into right-bland 
and left-hand oastes must very probably have taken plaoe 
after the VaUuvar hod obtained this position. At the timi of 
Bhagacat Rdm&nujacdrya this division into right-hand and 
left-hand oastes was already an acknowledged institution, os 
different hours were assigned to right and left hand people 
for entering the Celvapillai temple at Milk6fa, which place is 
also called Patitapivamkfitra , the field where even out- 

oastes can be purified. The influence of the Jainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan classes form on 
important and powerful portion of the population, while the 
Brahmans appealed to the land-owning and agricultural 
dosses, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 
The Brahmans have not joined and Btriotly speaking do not 
belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly with the 
right side. As in various localities the same oastes have 
embraoed different sides, it is difficult to assign to all a 
permanent position. Yet, on the whole, the principal parties 
on both sides are always the same. M 


mony, whose performance is a privilege of the Brahmans, and that the Kam-_ 
salajlti ranked according to the DharmaStstia among the Gr4maoaod*kM. 
The Oonrt concurred in this view and the case was dismissed, Ramalifigacheri 
paying costs. See 83l*m Jilld Tlrtn&nwm, Madras, 1886. 

N On p. 826 of the Jdtitangrahasdra (in Tamil ntr fiftiiBirsfirjnb) 
is mentioned a copperplate order or Tdmrtidtanam which confirms the 
position of the Vaoniyar, they held at Kafici during the reign of B*kh*k*l- 
ydy* in the 762nd year of Stiiv&hana 6aka; but, though it is stated there, 
that this fiisanam is still preserved, no one seems ever to have seen it 

19 The quarrels and actual fights which occurred between these hostile par* 
ties have given rise to much litigation before Magistrates and Judges, espe- 
cially in the Chingleput and North-Arcot districts. The judgment of 
George Coleman, Judge and Magistrate of Chingleput, dated the 28th July 
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Thu dissension must have seriously affected, for some 
time at least, the agricultural, mechanioal, and commercial 
interests of the oountry, for, as both parties were stubborn, 
a great deal of inoonvenienoe must have been felt, till each 
party was able to supply its own wants. The right-hand sida 
had in these circumstances to seek a fresh supply of artisans 
until the necessary knowledge was acquired by men in its 
own ranks. Borne who joined it wore perhaps deserters from 

1809, specifies the different people of both hands, gives their emblems, flags 
and instruments, and fixes certain privileges, 

I have applied to the Court and gone to Chingleput with the express 
purpose to obtain a copy of this important judgment from the District 
Court, but it could not be found among the records, though many decisions 
of less consequence and of earlier years are still extant. 

However, through the exertions of Mr. A. Krishnasvamy Iyer, b.a., an 
official of the Accountant-General's Office, and a much esteemed former 
pupil of mine, I have been able to secure a Tamil manuscript oopy of the 
judgment. On the right hand are enumerated the Vt\*lar and Kavara\ka\ 
with the following insignia : white umbrella, white flag, curved fan, chowry, 
arukutyvatti, plough, plough-flag, monkey-flag, cuckoo-flag, parrot-flag, 
bell, conch, wheel stick, big-drum, green, blue lotus garland, Jtti flag, 
Tapaptai, trumpet ; 2, Vatuka V*iij4r (Northern or Telugu VeJJiJar) with 
swan flag; 8, R$44%kal with plough flag; I, Kammatdrukal (agricultural 
labourers) with hull-flag ; 6 , Kontalavarkal with chakora flag ; 6 , tfattami* 
with A}i flag ; 7 Malaiyamin with Arit&{a or Sritala flag ; 8 Kdmaffikal 
(merchants) with cotton -flag, Makar a tdranam - drum, Vimumayir, Itfmuracu; 
8, Ifaiyar (shepherds) with wheel ; 10, Vafuka Itaiyar (Telugu shepherds) 
with conch | 11, Kamitaiyar (Kanarese shepherds), with tent, . . . five- 
coloured flag ; 12, Patmaodliyar (weavers) with tiger vehicle, male tiger flag ; 
1$, Paffuedliyar (silk weavers) with two-headed bird flag ; 14, VafukaedpU 
gar (northern weavers) with jasmine flag, NskapScam, five-coloured flag; 16, 
Jdpfravar (Telugu weavers) with crocodile; 16, Kanmtaiya-Ceniyar (Kana- 
rese weavers) with wild jasmine garland, big eagle flag, Viourutaptai ; 17, 
PattunUlkdrar (silk thread weavers) with silk flag; IS, Cefar (weavers) with 
tortoise flag, and MoltHci flag ; 19, Oikkuvdpiyar (oilpress mongers) with 
eedaieetf (eeptu-toptu), ejjujraci, sesamum-leaf garland, garu<ja-flag, drum ; 
80, Itaipdpiyar (leaf oil-mong 0 ™*) with kovai- garland, drum, cuckoo flag ; 21, 
Oftfi $ruta vinniyar (one bullook oil-mongers) with five-coloured parrot flag ; 
22, Janappar (hemp dressers) with chowry flag ; 23, Muceiyar (painters, he.,) 
with makaia flag; 24, XdHoiyar (braziers) with Poti flag $25, Vitakdrar 
(hasketrh&kers) with Cikkiri flag, wooden-legged horse, sword flag ; 28, Mari 
rtkiyar (Fox-beggars) with dog flag ; 27, Tamil Kucavar (potters), Vafuka 
Xtvaear (Telugu potters), Km* Kanakkar ; 28, M«\akkdrar (flootera) with 
drum flag; 29, Naff war (dancing masters) with cymbal flag; 30, Ddeikal 
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the hostile camp, while others were outsiders, Muhammadan 
artisans, for instance, who were allowed to earn their living 
in the Hindu community by following their profession. 

The fifth caste formed of outcastes is in oonsequenoe of 
this dissension divided into two great hostile oamps, on the 
right side are ranged the Pariahs, and on the left side the 
Cakkilis or leather-workers. It appears that there prevails 
in some parts of the South the peculiar phrase : 44 the Pariahs 


(dancing girls) with Manmatha flog; 31, Cdpdr and liar (toddy- drawers) 
with kuriflci flag, knife and ladder ; 32, Kuravar (mountaineers, foresters, 
snake-catchers, basketmakers, salt-sellers), with donkey flag ; 33, Cukkir eeffi 
lampdtikal (salt-sellers) with picturesque flag; 34, Vettakkdrar (hunters) with 
sling flag; 35, Paffanarar (P) with tortoise flag ; 36, Karaiyar (sea-cc&stmen) 
with flBh flag ; 37, Otfar (road -makers and tank-diggers from- Orissa) with 
spade flag ; 38, Upparavar (common tank-diggers) with pig flag ; 39, Pdyi 
(bearers) with palanquin flag ; 40, PaniceyvOrkaJ ( P ) (menial servants P ) with 
Tarai (trumpet) flag ; 41, Tamil Vann dr and Vafuka Vanndr (Tamil and 
Telugn washermen) with curved knife, lotus garland and white elephant ; 
42, Tamil Ndvitar (Tamil barbers) with tumpai garland, animal with human 
face ; 43, Vafuka Ndvitar (Telugu barbers) with nAkasaram (musical instru- 
ment) ; 44, Tompuravar (rope-dancers) with Kefai flag ; 45, Mdrlyamman 
Puedrikal (Mftriyamman priests) with small drum flag ; 46, Puedrikal with 
hollow brass ring flag; 47, Irular (wild foresters) with iron bar flag; 4P, 
Arippukkdr Kavarai (kavorai weavers) with lotus flag ; 49, Vafuka Pan<fd- 
ram (northern mendicants) with battle-axe flag; 50, Vaneurdr (P)with 
pearl flag; 61, Kufukufuppaikdral (soothsaying beggars) with s&kti flag; 
62, Endti (forestmen) with hare flag ; 63, Kaldcukdrar (lascars) with cart 
flag; 54, Vefikkarumdr excommunicated blacksmiths) with bellows and 
hammer flag ; 65, Velxkal tartar (excommunicated carpenters) with chisel 
flag; 56, Kappal taccar (ship carpenters) with adze flag ; 57, Kappal'vatukar 
(Telugu sailors) with ship flag ; 58, Panfar (bards) with sword flag. 

The people and ensigns of the fifth class are 1, Pavuniyar or Pafanikal 
(processionists) with (Jamara (drum) flag ; 2, Valluvar % Mdvatfiydr and Veffiydr 
(mahaut), Paraiyar and Pantaparaiyar with white umbrella, white chowry, 
white flag, conch, vajra stick, trumpet (tamukku), drum (tAppattai), 
(trumpet), tuttari (short trumpet), big tuttari, pajraiya music, five pots and 
white makara (alligator) festoons. 

The left hand musters 1, Peri Ceffikal (Beri merchants) with kite flag; 
2, Nakara Vdniyar (town oil-mongers) with tontu garland and garland of 
nine gems ; 3, Kaikkolar (weavers) with tiruvaraipattiram, atfakkam, lance, 
male vulture, lion flag, bear flag, deer flag, peacock flag, cuckoo flag, dram; 
4, Kamtndiar (artisans). [This class is composed of the Taffdr (goldsmiths), 
Kanndr (braziers), Cirpar (masons), Kollar (blacksmiths) and Taccar (car- 
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are not left-hand people, they belong to the Tamils ; ” an 
expression whose exaot meaning it is difficult to make out 
especially as a Tamtian or Tamulian denotes, in Madras, a 
Hind u in general, and not a Pariah .* 0 I believe that the 
m eanin g of this phrase is that, as the Tamijar or VejU&lar, the 
masters of the Pariahs and principal Madras, are right hand 
men, so are their dependents, the Pariahs. The Pariahs enjoy 


penters) ; the word Kamm&la in most likely the Sanskrit Kamm&ra, which 
occurs already in the Veda :n the meaning of artificer.] With hammer, chisel, 
adze, compass or ulakapi, stick, parrot flag, eagle flag, or white kite flag ; 6, 
pattikal with big axe, crane feather, vdfikai garland, red lotus garland, crow 
flag, cloud-coloured flag, fire flag, cock flag, vulture flag, fox flag, date flag, 
ritone flag, green flag, hair-queue flag, drum and bow, kuntali, black flag. 

As belonging to the fifth class of the Ila&kai are mentioned— 1, Pallor 
with nelli garland and crab flag ; 2, Cakkilika{ (leather-workers) with saffron 
acreen, black garland, warrior sword, cocoa leaf, drum, curved stick. 

Mr. Coleman's decision refers also to the manner in which temple, 
funeral and other processions should he performed by the different castes, 
but to quote his remark* here would lead us too far away. 

The Government Oriental Manuscripts' Library contains two lists of the 
right and left hand castes. 98 different divisions are ascribed to each sect. 
If the lists had not been very inaccurate, I should have printed them here, 
but they place inter alias the Kamm&iar on the right-hand and the Brahmans 
on the left-hand. 

Dr. Maoleane (in the Administration Manual, vol. I, p. 69), though 
without producing confirmatory evidence, makes the important statement 
that the mats Pulliss belong to the right and the female Bullies to the left 

A He says : “ The following lists show the more important of the castes 
whioh take part in the disputes of the rival hands. On the left hand, 
« Qhetties, artisans, oilmongers, weavers, Patnavar, male leather-workers, and 
“ female Pullies. On the right hand ; Vellaular, Cavarays, Oomaties, aooount- 
“snts, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs and female leather-workers. 
«« It is to be observed that the females of two of the inferior oastes take di ffer- 
“ ent sides from their husbands in these disputes.” I have made inquiries 
among the Paflis on this point and they deny the correctness of the state- 
ment, yet it is very difficult to decide suoh a question, unless both sides 
produce their authorities. It must certainly appear peouliar that husband 
and wife* should belong to the different rival hands, as if it were desirable 
to specially provide causes for domestic disagreements. Mr. Nelson has, as 
will be seen on the next page, made a similar statement concerning the 
Cakkilis in Madura. 

•© The, Rev. B. Loven thal of Vellore communicated to me the existence 
of the saying: us&jDfc/ir ^feueu Jfmjtr&err ji&ipfr \ u Hie 

Pariyar axe not left hand, they are Tamilians." 


9 
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also the honorific title of Vaknkamattdr or VaMkulattQr and 
claim in oonsequence precedence over the left-hand Pall4r 
£ The Tamil Cakkili, the Telugu and Kanarese M&diga, 
and the Mar&tha Mdng all do belong to the same caste. 
Their occupation is mostly connected with leath er and rop e 
making^ The enmity between the common Pariahs and 
these people is very acrimonious as it concerns precedence ; 
and a Mdng y who as ropemaker is generally also the hang- 
man, is said to regard as his proudest and most meritorious 
action the hanging of a Mahar or Maratha Pariah. Never- 
theless, the Pariahs and the Oakkilis, when not aotually 
engaged in hostilities, acknowledge each other in a friendly 
manner as brothers-in-law. In his Madura Manual (II, 
p. 7) Mr. Nelson mentions the curious fact that in Madura 
the Cakkili women belong to the right-hand and their hus- 
bands to the left-hand. 

The words Mdng and Madiga are corruptions oiMdtanga . 

The division of the Sakti worshippers or Sdktas in Dak- 
sinacflris and Vamaoaris has nothing in oommon with the 
right or left hand castes. This difference concerns merely 
the puja, inasmuch as the dakmndcdra, the right observance, 
allows only milk, fruit, cakes made of blaekgram, and other 
sweetmeats and sweet drinks, while the vamdcara , the left 
or adverse observance, permits, besides the mentioned eatables 
and drinks, meat and liquors also. 

The Valluvak. 

The oppression which the Pariahs and Paljar have suf- 
fered has not drawn them closer together, but yet these 
two classes have their priesthood in common. These priests 
are called Valluvar, and their name has become renowned 
by Tim Valluva Ndyanar, the author of the famous Tamil 
Work the Kura! (@jz>Grr). It is evident from this appellation 
itself, that Tiru valluva N&yan&r is not the real name of this 
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oelebrated man, but only bis title. 61 This poet, who was born 
and died at Mailapur, a suburb of Madias, showed in his 
writings a knowledge of, and a tendency towards Jainism; 
and though some deny the fact of his having been a Jain, 
other VaJIuvar admit it: at all events the title Nfiyan&r 
may be taken in favor of such an assumption, as it is used by 
the Jain3 as an honorific appellation. The word means lord 
and devotee 3 and is probably a contracted form of the Tamil 
honorific term Ndyakamr , from which the syllable ka has been 
dropped. Ndyaka % a leader, especially a leader of troops, 
i.s., a general, is derived from the Sanskrit nl, to lead. This 
word becomes in Tamil Nayakan (Naik), in Telugu Nayadu 
(NaiduJ, and in Malay&lam Nayar (Nair), and is used as a 
title by many Hindus in Southern India ; it is adopted in the 


41 The accounts given about Tiruvalluva Ndyandr are very obscure. 
One fact alone is clear that he belonged to one of the lowest classes of the 
population, but that the highest classes could not ignore his talents, and to 
save their superiority Cvmnected his birth with the Brahman caste. Another 
important item of information is that other celebrated Tamil poets as Kapilar 
and Avvai are also brought into intimate contact with the same lower 
classes. The legend given below makes Kapilar, Avvai and Tiruvalluva 
N&yan&r, brothers and sister, though it is manifest .that they did not all live 
and compose their works at the same time ; still the connection of aU with 
one another and with the Pariahs and Pulayar is very peculiar indeed. 

Brahma performed, according to the legend, a sacrifice for the explana- 
tion of the Sanskrit and Tamil languages and Agastya arose from it out of a 
pot. The sage married the daughter of the Ocean, and had from her a son 
Ferunedrakan. His son married at Tirav&lur a Pulaiyan woman or Ptilatcei, 
and their offspring was Bhagavan (ussusijr). About this time there lived 
Tavamuni , a scion of the Brahma vam^a, who had married a Brahman woman 
Arulmahkai. They had a daughter, hut left her behind to perform a sacrifice 
at the Yirali mountain. A Pariah of UraiyUr found the girl, and brought her 
up, until there fell a downpour of earth which killed all the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood except the girl, who took refuge in the house of one Nxtiyap- 
pan at Melurakaram. On his way to Benares the young Bhagavan stopped 
at the choultry near Melfirakaram, when the girl passed. He asked her 
whether she was a Pulaicci or Valaicci, and beat her with a wooden ladle 
on her head, so that it bled, and the wound left eventually a scar. On his 
return from Benares the pilgrim stopped at the same inn and again saw the 
young girl, who had since become very beautiful, at the house of Nltiyappan, 
but he did not recognise her and asked her foster-father to give him his 
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X waning by the B hill Alas, MahArs and Gonds. The word 
n Qierr@$Qi€Br f (PL Vajluyar) I take to mean u the 
honorable Palla;” Yallu or rather PaUu being the collective 
name of the Palla caste and an (ar) the honorific pronominal 
affix. The present position of the Valluvar is highly inter- 
esting. He is famous for his superior attainments in Astro- 
logy, and is much consulted when horoscopes are to be cast. 
Though socially an outoaste, he is respeotfully treated by 
Brahmans and especially by Brahman ladies, who often have 
recourse to his advice. He wears the holy brahmanioal 
thread or yajftdpavlta, in Tamil pununul or pftnul.® At the 
weddings of Pariahs and PaUar he utters Sanskrit passages 


daughter in marriage. He consented and the marriage was celebrated when 
Bhagavan returned from Ramdlvaram. On his anointing, according to the 
ceremonial, the head of his bride, he saw the scar on her head and recog- 
nised her as the girl he had beaten. Ashamed he ran away, but the 
girl— who was henceforth called Ati ran behind him. At PSoacoeri 

she overtook him at last, when Bhagavan exacted from her the promise that 
die would leave behind her all the children which they might have on their 
journeys. She consented and much against her inclination kept her word, 
advised by her babies to do so. Thus were bom Avaai (jfeuGD&i) or 
Auvai (gwtB)&j) as an incarnation of Smsvatl, Uppai (m.umu) in 
Topdamacdalam, Atikamdn (jq^aLDirear) inKarnm, Urtwai w«) 
in Kivflripattanam, Kapilar (mtSleu/r) in TiruvarUr, Fa Hi near the Veil 
mountain and TiruvaHuvar in an oil nut tree tope at MailapUr. 

All these children play important parts in the legends and poetry of 
Southern India. Awai was nursed by hunters. Uppai was brought up by 
washermen and married a Pariah grave-digger. They were very poor, apd she 
was attacked by small-pox and went about covered only with margoaa-tree 
leaves. Thus die became known and worshipped as Mariyamman. Adlka- 
mde was educated by Osramau, Upwai by brewers, Kapilar by the Brah- 
man F&paiya, and Vagi by Kugavar. The names of TiruvaHuvar and of most 
of his so-called brothers and aistem are no proper names. 

* 9h fiinavetti ( 0 /r«r©®ftl* 9 -) to Tiruva]}uva NtyJtoiw 

edited by Aropicala Mudaly, p. 9, stanza 40, whioh begins (y^pjpreu 
Qsir&rQmirtb Gcu Qw (Papunul tarittukkoivOm, &va, 6 iva) 
“Let us wear the sacred thread, Siva, Siva, let us follow the promptings of tho 
five senses ; let us carry all the in s ign i a, especially the white umbrellas and 
white chowries, as well as the golden fans used by the gods and sages, 
beautiful marks and clothes. Let us praise by worshipping the beginning and 
^ din g of Om, in which lustre of wisdom and divine essence are manifest.” 
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in the marriage oeremonial, the meaning of whioh he pro- 
bably doee not know. Considering how jealous the Brahman 
priests are of keeping secret their sacred verses, it is very 
strange indeed that the VaUuvar knows and uses some of 
them. .This knowledge must have been acquired long ago, 
perhaps at a time when friendly relations still existed 
between the Brahman settlers and the original population. 

He is most probably the representative of the ruling blase 
of ancient times, and his name oan still be easily disoemed, 
as it is preserved in historical records and geographical 
accounts. I need only mention the Vallutakon, of Vajjuva- 
n&4 u > the king of the VaJQuvar, who presided at the great 
assembly of Keralam, when a new Perum&l was chosen every 
twelfth year to rule over the whole of Malay&jam. I 
pointed out some yean ago the connection which exists 
between the VaUuvar and Pallavas and shall recur to this 
question later on. 

All this splendour of the VaUuvan has departed and he 
is now known only as the priest of the Pariahs and PaJJar. 
He occupies the highest position among the Pariahs, while 
his name oonneots him with the Paliar, and among the 
kindred of the latter, *>,, among the Pulayar of Cochin, the 
VaUuvar still rank highest. We may perhaps be justified 
in regarding him as representing a link between the first 
and second Dravidian stage. 

This suggestion will naturally be repudiated by the 
VaUuvar, for they regard themselves as much superior to 
the people committed to their spiritual charge. 

To aooept the assertions of every individual Hindu would 
be to admit a separate oreation for eaoh tribe, sect, trade, 
profession, and oalling. The pride of oaste, even among 
the lowest in the oountry, the tendency towards exclusive- 
sees, and the firm belief in individual superiority combined 
with a strong spirit of conservatism, divide the Indian popup 
lation into innumerable sections. And as if the existing 
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distinctions did not suffioe, new conditions and new compli- 
cations are continually giving rise to new variations and 
combinations in Hindu society. Thus among the VeJUaJlar, 
such new castes have lately arisen, and, if I am not mistaken, 
some promoters of the widow-remarriage movement advocate 
the establishment of a new caste, composed of those who 
have married widows and of the offspring of such marriages. 


CHAPTER V. 

On the Pallar, Paixavas, Pulayar, Ballas (Bhallas), 
BhILS, PuLINDAS, &C. 

What was originally an accidental discrepancy in the 
pronunciation of the name of the M alias or Pallas, though 
immaterial in itself, has produced occasionally in the course 
of time a real difference. It may perhaps be assumed, 
either that those who had descended from the mountains to 
the plains preferred to be called Pallas, because the Dra- 
vidian word pallam signifies depth or low country , or that they 
imparted this meaning to the term pallam , unless the vocal 
similarity between Pallan , a Palla, and pallam , low country, 
ib regarded as an accidental freak of language. 

In these circumstances one may be justified in distin- 
guishing in oertain localities, between the Mallas and Pallas 
as between Highlanders and Lowlanders, while we may find 
elsewhere Mallas living in the plains and Pallas on the 
mountains. After a prolonged residence of the descendants 
of the Highlanders in the plains and of the Lowlanders in 
the mountains, both might re-adjust their names to the actual 
places they are occupying, and call themselves, respectively, 
Mallar and Pallar. 

The Pallas appear in Sanskrit literature as Pallavas , 
Pahlavas , Pahnavas , Palharn and Plavas . 
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The formation of the word Pallava 68 can be explained in 
different ways. It may have been derived from the word 
Palla which, being oombined with the pronominal affix an, 
formed the honorific term Pallavan , and eventually dropped 
the final n ; or, if of Sanskrit origin, the affix m may either 
have been added to Palla, or the Taddhita affix a to the term, 
Pallu, which denotes the PalJtar caste as an aggregate. In 
the latter case Pallava would have been formed from Pallu 
and ought to have been Pallava y but according to Panini V, 
2, 127 (aria adibhyo'c) Vrddhi or long a is not necessary. 

The omission of one l and the insertion in its place of an h 
requires a few remarks in order to oonnect Palhava , Pah- 
lava and Pahnava with Palla, whioh was no doubt the 
original Dravidian form with whioh the Aryans became first 
acquainted. 

Before a language reaches the literary stage, dialectical 
differences excepted, only one form of speech does generally 
prevail, whioh is the language in common use, the popular 
or Prakrit idiom. In oourse of time, with the growth of 
literature, the language, or rather the literary speech, becomes 
more and more settled and stationary, and certain forma- 
tions, owing to their having been preferred by poets -and 
other authors, are widely adopted and supersede those pre- 
viously used. The refined or Sanskrit language must have 
originated in some such manner. Its very existence pre- 
supposes the Prakrit , as the original Prakrit must be older 
than the later Sanskrit. The so-called Prakrit forms, whioh 
are found, e.g. y in the Vedic literature, should not for this 
reason be regarded as belonging to a later period, simply 
because they belong to Prakrit, as they may even represent 


H The Jdtisabgrahasdra on p. 171 says that Pallavan is derived from 
Purnvalan, one who has got the strength of body, that pur a was dropped in 
course of time, F changed into P , and w n added. 
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the older Prftkrit phase. 64 While Prftkrit is indefinite, Sans* 
krit is definite and becomes in oonseqnenoe ossified . and 
unchangeable. Eventually it loses its hold on the people, 
bat remains the linguistio standard of the educated and the 
dialect of the learned. It supplies in its turn the material 
for a modem Prakrit, whioh may likewise contain some 
relios of the original Prakrit, but from whioh, as prior to 
Sanskrit, it must be distinguished 

Applying these remarks to the special subject before us, 
it is not at all impossible that, as the Qa udian Kanda has 
been ohanged in Sanskrit into Khanka, similarly the original 
Dravidian and ancient Prakrit word Falla has been already 
at an early date altered and become Palha and Pahla, whioh 
three different terms were then in use at one and the 
time. Sanskrit prefers on the whole a form whose pronun* 
oiation is more difficult than what satisfies the Dravidian 
languages. Some of these ohanges may have been tn«da for 
reasons of whioh we are now ignorant. In support of my 
supposition that Palha or Pahla is a modification of Palla t 
I contend that a similar connection does apparently exist 
between the names Kalhana or Kahlana and Kalla ; between 
Balham, Balhi,Balhika, Balhlka, B&lhi, &o., or Bahlana , Bahli, 
Bahlikd, BahRka , Bahli, &o., and Balia ; between Bilhana 
(Vilhana) or Bihlana ( Vihlana ) and Bilk, (Villa); between 
Mdlhana or Mahlana and Malk ; between Silhana or Sihlana 
and Silk ; and between Sulhana, 8uhk$a or Sulkfia and an 
original Sulk. The names ending in p like B alhapa, 
hana, Malhana and Sulhapa have some resemblance with 
those Dravidian names ending in onpa, as 
•M 4 * Of the ohange of double l into lh, the change of 
XallSri into Malhdri in Mar&thi affords an 


. “ f or °T pa *! hfUMu, f»r«4tu with pfitUU, 

with k|udr»k» and MsUiift with iMrikf, in Profaaaor A. Water 1 ! 
Much* Btuiin », Q, p. 87, note. 
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The introduction of an A into words in which it originally 
found no place has already been commented upon when 
discussing on p. 61 the origin of the names Mh&r and Bhdr 
from Mfix and Bdr. 

The practical result of this inquiry is the establishment 
of the Indian equivalents Pahlava, Palhava and Plava for 
Pallava and Palla, and the conclusion that the names of 
such peoples, where they occur in the Mah&bh&rata, B&m&- 
ya^a, and other ancient Sanskrit works, refer, in most oases, 
to Indian tribes and not to nations beyond the frontiers of 
India, e.g., to the Persian Pahlava ». This assumption does 
not dispute the fact that relationship existed between Non- 
Aryan raoes dwelling on both sides of the Indian frontier. 

The Pa&ar, as well as the Pallia, claim to be connected 
with the Pallavas. The Pallavar&jas were in early times 
already rulers in this oountry. Some r&jas, e.g., those of the 
dambhugotra in the North near B&jamandiy still affect the 
title of Pallavar&ja and worship at their marriages the fire 
and the to Ami- tree, a twig of whioh, as we have mentioned 
above, is used as an arrow at the hunting festival (. Pdrivlp - 
fat) on the VijayadafiamI during the Navar&tri or Dasara 
feast.” 

In aocordanoe with the interchange between e and m 
whioh has been previously pointed out, the word Pallava 
can be easily recognised in the more modem Vellama, 
Vellamba, Bhillama, Yellama and Ellama. The connection 
between Valluva and Pallava has already been mentioned. 

The majority of the PaUax now-a-days oooupy the plains, 
but they have even there retained their innate predilection 
for the woods and mountains. Wherever possible, they erect 
their shrines in forests and on hills, and their marriages 
•Iso take place in such localities. A panda! or wooden shed 
is there oonstruoted to. oelebrate them. Before the marriage 


* Bead Tht FtUkami by Uu learned Rev. Tbepuui Fonlkas, end nee p. <3. 

10 ’ 
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is actually performed, the bridegroom suddenly leaves his 
house and starts for some distant place, as if he has sud- 
denly abandoned his intention of marrying, in spite of the 
preparations that have been made for the wedding. His 
intended father-in-law intercepts the young man on His 
way and persuades him to return, promising to give him 
his daughter as a wife ; to this the bridegroom consents. 06 
The marriage ceremony is then proceeded with : the YaJ- 
luva priest shows the Tali or marriage necklace to the 
assembled guests, pronounces the neoessary prayers and 
mantrams, and hands the Tali to the bridegroom, who ties it 
round the neck of his bride. It is highly probable that the 
Pallnr adopted a part of their marriage rites, especially 
those resembling the Kasiyatra, from the Brahmans. The 
marriage of the Pallor can be dissolved on either side ; the 
husband divorces his wife by breaking the Tali , and the 
woman can remarry. Should a wife run away from her 
husband, she can onlj remarry with the oonsent of a pan- 
c&yat. A widow oan remarry. The dead are either burnt 
or buried : burying is cheaper and, therefore, more common 
among the poorer of the lower classes. 


fl# This custom resembles strangely the so-called Kdiiydtrd among the 
Brahmans and high-caste Hindus. Pretending to go on a pilgrimage to Kdfr 
(Benares), the bridegroom leaves his house with a wooden stick in his right 
hand, a kadjan (palm-leaf) book under bis left arm, on his left shoulder he 
carries an umbrella, to which is tied a bundle of clothes, containing also some 
doll and other necessaries for the journey ; his feet are encased in a pair of 
pddarakfa or hard leather shoes, and on his head he wears a pugri. While 
on the road, he is overtaken by the father and mother of his bride, who carry 
respectively two cocoanuts and two vessels filled with water. The intended 
mother-in-law pours the water over the feet of the youth, while her husband 
washes them and then gives him the two cocoanuts. Both entreat him not 
to proceed to Benares, but to return and marry their daughter, to which 
proposals he eventually listens, and the wedding is celebrated as pre-arranged. 
The origin of this custom may be that, though every Brahman should visit 
Benares in order to study there, the young man cannot do so if he becomes 
a grhastha or family man. He saves, therefore, his conscience by simulating 
an immediate departure to Kadi and manifesting thus his good intentions, 
which, though not carried out, will be credited to him as if he had actually 
performed the pilgrimage. 
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Malian , Kulantan , and Murukan are common names 
among Palla men, while Valli> Tevami (for DSvay&na cor- 
ruption of DevasSnS,) and Kulantai (Kulumai) are applied to 
their women . 67 

The Pallar are an industrious, hardworking, and hard- 
worked class of land labourers, found mostly in the Madras 
Presidency, and especially in the southern districts. They 
toil unintermittingly to enrich their masters, the aotual 
owners of the soil, and they were, until very lately, not much 
better treated than bondslaves. The time is not remote 
when the owners of the ground even regarded them as 
their property, as Helots belonging to the land. Continual 
bad treatment and exposure to all kinds of hardship have 
been their sad lot, and it is only natural that this condition 
should have eventually told on their mental and physical 
development, but it speaks, on the other hand, much for 
the superiority of their original nature that, in spite of all 
the miseries endured, they have been able to retrieve their 
position under a kinder government and are now starting 
again with fair prospeots of improvement. 

The Palayar of Travanoore, Cochin, and Malabar corre- 
spond to the Pallar in the Tamil country, the Pallar set- 
tlers in these countries being often oalled Pulayar. Their 
fate resembles that of the Pallar. Constant exposure to the 
heat of a soorolxing sun, to the unceasing downpours of rain 
during the monsoon, and to the violent gales and thunder- 
storms so prevalenc on the West Coast of India, oombined 
with insufficient and unsubstantial nourishment, has under- 
mined and stunted their physique, and their skin has in the 
course of generations assumed a colour approaching black, as 
nearly as possible. Unfavorable local ciroumstanoes have 
made the position of the Pulayar even worse than that of 

t7 Murukan and Muruk&ftan are also names of Subr&hnuupya. Bee note 16 
on p. 16. 
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the most oppressed rsoes in the Tamil country. The Pariahs 
or PaJU&r, who despaired of their sad lot, had at least a 
chanoe of improving it by running away from their oppres- 
sors without being oaught again; but even this prospect 
was domed to the unfortunate Pulayan. Hemmed in on all 
sides by mountains, woods, backwaters, swamps, and the 
sea he oould not hope to esoape and to better his position ; 
even if he evaded recapture, he had to faoe death in another 
oruel form in the wilderness in which he found himself 
entangled, and out of whioh he oould not extricate himself. 

Like the PaJlan, the Pulayan, when well treated, has 
shown himself to be possessed of creditable- mental and 
physical powers. In the census report of Travanoore it is 
said of them that “ they are an extremely useful and hard- 
working race, and are sometimes distinguished by a rare 
character for truth and honor, whioh their superiors in the 
caste soale might well emulate.” 

The degree of oontempt with whioh the Pulayan is treated 
is evident from the disgraceful etymologioal derivation of 
his name from Pula, pollution, as has been already men- 
tioned. Like every other Hindu, the Pulayan takes a pride 
in his oaste and despises, in his turn, all those whom he 
regards as beneath him. As has also been remarked, the 
highest olass among the Pariahs and the Pulayar is that of 
the Valluvar, who are moreover the priests of the Pariahs 
and PaUar, This seems to be another proof of the identical 
origin of the PaUan and Pulayan. 

The ohief deities of the Pulayan are Mddan and the Fit * 
Pdntfavat. 

As a Pariah found at MfilkCta the image of OelvapiUai, 
as a iavara was originally in possession of the sacred stone 
of Jagann&tha, so also is the worship of Padman&bha in 
Trivandrum intimately connected with a Pulayan. Onoe a 
Pplaeei or Pulaya woman, who was living with her husband 
in the Anantakldu jungle, suddenly heard the cry of a baby, 
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She rushed to the spot and saw, to her surprise, a beautiful 
child lying on the ground, protected by a oobra. She had 
compassion on it, and nursed it like her own child. The 
appearance of a oobra intimated to her the divine origin 
of the infant. This belief proved true, for the ohild was an 
incarnation of Viwju. As soon as the R&ja of Travanoore 
heard of this wonderful event, he built a shrine on the spot 
where the baby had been found, and dedicated it to Padma- 
nfibha. This is the origin of the Padman&bha temple at 
Trivandrum. The Pulayar round Trivandrum assert to 
this day that in former times a Pulaya king ruled and had 
his oastle not far from the present capital of Travanoore." 

This oonstant connection of individuals belonging to the 
lowest population with the worship of the Hindu gods is 
indeed a very peculiar and significant oiroumstanoe. 

While the PaUar on the East Coast and the Pulayar on 
the Malabar Coast are mostly agricultural labourers, the 
Pulaiyar and the Palliyar {Palliar) in Madura are on the 
other hand mountaineers. The former are regarded as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Palani Hills, and have been 
the bondslaves of the Kunnuvar. The Palliyar dwell on 
the hills also in Madura and the adjaoent districts, avoiding 
as much as possible any intercourse with strangers. 

Belated to the Pallas by kinship, and bearing also a 
similar name, are the Balia (Bala, Valla, Telia) and BMlia 
( Bhilia or Bhil), 

It is now impossible to decide or explain when and 
why the original name Palla became thus diversified ; but 
after these dialeotioal variations had onoe come into use, it 
was advisable to retain rather than to drop them. 

* The god PaimtrMkt rest* with hi* head at Tiruvattam and with hii leet 
at Tirupilapw or Tiruptdapur. The chief Nambftri priest ot Travanoore 
comas from Ooohin sad Is called AlmmMri Amts rs*sf. See also Her. 
8. Mateer's Ltni qf Charity, p. 101, and A>(tH Lift ia Trttmeere, p. 34. 
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The Ballas. 

The tribe which bears this name has beoome famous 
throughout India at different times and in different places. 
We meet the Ballas in the North as well as in the South, 
but their fame is especially connected with those countries 
which form now-a-days the north-western part of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, including its dependencies. Their anoient 
capital was the renowned Balabliipura in Kathiawar. Enor- 
mous ruins, spread over fifteen miles, are evidence of its 
splendour before its destruction in the eighth oentury. 
Walla lies now near the site of Balabhlpura. The kings of 
the Ballas are known as Balia Rajas (Balia- Raos), Balharas 
and Ballfllas. The power and splendour of the Balharas 
excited the admiration of mediaeval Arabian travellers who 
visited the Indian shores. 

Some Ballas olaim to belong to the BuryavaiMa or sun- 
line and trace their descent from Lava’s son Balia . The 
bards praise them as Tatta-Multan-ka-Rao , the Lords of Tatta 
and Multan. They called the territory which they conquered 
BalUik$etra with Balabhipur as its chief town. The Ballas 
of Surat derive their origin from Candra or the moorland 
conneot their pedigree with the Balikaputras, the anoient 
lords of Aror on the Indus. The present Ballas and the 
Kathis, like their ancestors, still worship the sun, which is 
the presiding deity of Multan, a circumstance that intimates 
a Soythian and Non-Aryan origin. The Ballas are probably 
identical with the Mu lias whom we have mentioned above. 
The Kflthi of Kathiawar, who as KatheBi fought against 
the great Macedonian, claim to be descended from the 
Ballas. 

Thb name of the Balia Rajas reappears in a different 
form at a later period in Mysore as the well-known Ballalas. 

Many plaoes, all over India, still preserve the name of 
the Ballas. I reserve this subject for a later chapter, but 
mention here only such places as Belgaum or Baliagr&ma, 
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Ballasamudram, Ballapallem, Ballapur, MablMvar (Maha- 
balledvara), &o. M 


Theiihlls 


The BhU,8. 


are probably aborigines of Mftrwftr. They 
live scattered over a great traot of oountry; they dwell so 
far north as the Aravalli Hills, and they are found in the 


M See Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I, pp, 
112, 113 : “All the genealogists, ancient and modem, insert the Balia tribe 
among the Raj -cu las. The byrd , or blessing, of the bard is Tatta Mooltan ea 
rao (Princes of Tatta and Mooltan), indicative of their original abodes on the 
Indus. They lay claim, however, to descent from the Sooryavansi, and 
maintain that their great ancestor, Balia or Bappa, was the offspring of Lava, 
the eldest Bon of Bam ; thut their first settlement in Baurashtra was at the 
anoient Dhank, in more remote periods called Mongy Pottun ; and that, in 
conquering the country adjacent, they termed it Ballakhetr (their capital 
Balabhipoora), and assumed the title of Ballah-rae. Here they claim 
identity with the Ghelote race of Mewar : nor is it impossible that they may 
be a branch of this family, which long held power in Baurashtra. Before 
the Ghelotes adopted the worship of Mahadeo, which period is indicated in 
their annals, the chief object of their adoration was the sun, giving them 
that Scythia resemblance to which the Balias have every appearance of 
claim. The Balias on the continent of Baurashtra on the contrary, assert 
their origin to be Induvansa, and that they aie the Balica-pootras, who were 
the ancient lords of Arore on the Indus . . . The Cattis claim descent from 
the Balias ; an additional proof of northern origin, and strengthening their 
right to the epithet of the bards * Lords of Moolthan and Tatta.’ The Balias 
were of sufficient consequence in the thirteenth century to make incursions 
on Mewar, and the first exploit of the celebrated Rana Hamir was his killing 
the Balia chieftain of Choteela. The present chief of Dhank is a Balia, and 
the tribe yet preserves importance in the peninsula.” 

Bead also ibidem , pp. 216-219. “ A work written to commemorate the 
reign of Rama Raj Sing opens with these words : 4 In the west is Sooratdes, 
4 a country well known : the barbarians invaded it, and conquered BhaU 
4 ca-nath ; all fell in the sack of Balabhipoora, except the daughter of the 
1 Pramara.’ And the Sanderai roll thus commences : When the city of 
4 Balabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded Balli, Sanderai, and 
Nadole in Mordur dds. These are towns yet of consequence . . . The 
tract about Balabhipoora and northward is termed Bhal, probably from 
the tribe of Balia , . The sun was the deity of this northern tribe . . . 
The solar orb and its type, fire, were the chief objects of adoration of 
Silladitya of Balabhipoora.” The Balarfljas are also mentioned in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tod's Travels in Western India, London, 1839, pp. 
147-149, contain the same information as above, to this is added the follow, 
lag: 14 Hie Balia pays adoration exclusively to the sun, and it is only in 
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deserts of Sind and Rajputftna as well as in the woody and 
inaooessible gorges of Kandesh and Ahmedabad. 

The of the Bhils ooours in various Sanskrit works, 
and also in Ptolemy, YH, 1, 66. He makes mention of 
the Phyllitai together with the Bettiyoi and Kandafoi. 

Instead of connecting the Phyllitai with the Bhils, as 
T-naaon first rightly proposed to do, Sir A. Cunningham 
prefers to derive the term Phyllitai from the Greek word 


«( Baurashtra that temples to this orb abound ; so that religion, tradition as 
** regards their descent, and personal appearance, all indicate an Indo-scy- 
« thic origin ior this race, and in order to conceal their barbarian (i mleteha ) 
“extraction, the fable of their birth from Kama may have been devised. 
«< The city of Balabhi, written Wulleh in the maps, and now an inconsider- 
able village, was said to be twelve coss, or fifteen miles, in circumference. 
“ From its foundations, gigantic bricks, from one and-a-half to two feet in 
« length, are still dug ; but of this hereafter. Enough has been said to 
“ trace the origin of the Balhara of the Arabian travellers, the Baleokouras 
*< of Ptolemy ; for, even in the second century, it had claims to the attention 
“of the royal geographer of Egypt.* * See ibidem , pp. 166, 169-109, where 
Colonel Tod discusses the Arabic accounts of the Balhara princes of India. 
On page 160 he says : “We may remark upon this description, first, of the 
title Balhara, that it was derived from Balld-cd-fiae, whose ancient capital 
“was Balabhipoor, on whose site Ptolemy has placed a Byzantium.** I 
also derive Balhara from Balia Bdja, the word having undergone the 
change, which I have explained on pp. 71 and 72. Though Colonel Tod 
gives above the right explanation, he oalled these rulers on p. 146 “ Balhara, or 
more correctly Balha-raes, exalted kings.” The Arabic travellers, especially 
Ibn Khurdadba and Al Idrisi , styled these mon&rohi and interpreted their 
name Balhara as meaning king of kings, and the late Mr. Edward Thomas, of 
numismatio reputation, explained it to signify Bara Bai, great king or lord 
paramount of the time being. Compare about this subject 11 The History of 
India,** edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. M. Ellio t by Professor 
John Dowson, vol. I, pp. 8-6, 9, 13, 21, 24, 80, 87, 201 and 364-868, which 
latter passage contains a great deal of information on this subject. The 
Belalion dee Voyage* faite par lee Arabee et lee Fereane done Unde H d la 
Chine , par M. Remaud ; Paris, 1846, should be also consulted. 

Colonel Tod devotes a special chapter to Balabhi in his Tremk in 
Weetem India, pp. 268-271. “ The name of this is now Balli, or Wulleh . . 
Some interesting additions . . amply confirmed all I had recorded of it (Balabhi) 
from the Yutis of Balli and Sandora in Marwar, the descendants of those 
who were expelled on its sack in S. 800 (A.D. 214)** . . Still, both books 
and tradition connect the tribe of Balia with the ancient sovereigns of 
Balabhi . . The lord of Balla-khetra would, of oourse, be Bal-oa-rae, 

which doubtless originated the epithet, so often noticed, of the Balhara 
princes . . . Hot far from Balabhi, there is a spot still sacred to the pilgrim, 
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$v\Xov, leaf, and to assign to it the meaning of kqf-claft. 
This expression, according to Sir Alexander, appropriately 
describes the G-onds, though parna, leaf, is used only in 
connection with the dabaras, as he- himself admits when 
referring to them. There is no objection to his explaining 
parna by “ leaf-clad,” though it oan also signify “ leaf-eating.” 
In fact I prefer to a certain extent the former interpretation 
of parna. But as the PhylUtai are mentioned by Ptolemy as a 


and connected with the grand national epic, the Mahabharat, called 
Bheemnath, where there is a fountain, whose waters, in paBt days, were of 
miraculous efficacy, and on whose margin is a temple to Siva, which attracts 
votaries from all quarters. The origin of this spot is referred to the adventures 
of the Pandua brothers, and their wanderings in exile amongst the forests of 
Berat, which tradition places in this very region, and its capital, Beratgurh, 
is held to be the more modem, but still interesting Dholka, included in Balia, 
khetra, and affording fresh and almost superabundant testimony to the 
veracity of the ancient chronicles of Me war, which state Balabhi, Beratgurh, 
and Gurh-Gajni to have been the three chief cities, which owned their sway 
on their expulsion from the “ land of the Saurn.” The era of Balabhi, which 
is identical with the Gupta era, begins, according to the correct statement of 
Alblrftnl, in A.D. 3JJ. The Balabhi grants are dated between the yean 207 
and 447' of the Gupta era. (See Colonel Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I, 
801 ; and Travels in Western India , p. 213, and in the Indian Antiquary, vole. 
XI, pp. 241, 306-9 ; XV., pp. 189, 273, 336 ; XVI, p. 147; the researches 
of Dr. Hultzsch, Prof Biihler, and Mr. Fleet) . Balabhi was visited by Hiven 
Tsiang about 640 A.D. “On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhulwarra became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, endured 
nntil the fourteenth, when the title of Bal-ca-rae became extinct.” (Tod’s 
Travels in Western India , p. 214.) 

Ptolemy mentions, VII, 1. 83 '\rx6Kovpa, fiaalke tor Bo\«4jcotf/>ov,’ for which 
Willberg in his edition of Ptolemy substitutes BaktpKntpov. This is the 
passage to which Colonel Tod has referred above in his Travels on p. 149, and 
which is mentioned also in his Annals , vol. I, p. 213. Chr. Lassen speaks in 
bis Indisehe Alterthwnekunde, vol. Ill, pp. 179, 186, and 186 of this passage, 
and places this Hippokura in the south : “ Die Stadtmuss in der Nahe des 
** jetzigen Mulkher gelegen haben . . Nur so viel lasst sich, ohne Besorgniss su 
“ irren, behaupten, dass dem Siripolemtos die nordlichern, dem Baleokuros 
“ die sttdlicbem Gebiete unterworfen waren.” I conjecture that the word 
Balia is contained in BaleokQrO as well as in BalerkUrO, and If the latter is 
accepted as a reading, the r must indicate the title of Baja or Rao. 

About Balabhi consult 14 Notes on the Ancient City of Balabhipura,” 
by Mr. B. A. R. Nicholson, in the Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XIII, pp. 146-163. Bead also the articles on this subject by the above man- 
tioned scholars, and those of the late Mr. J.Fergusaon, and Professor B. Gnpal 
Bhandarbuyin the Indian Antijwry , volt. I,'.IIJ, IV, V, VI, VII, IX, XI, 

II 
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separate tribe distinguished from the Kandaloi, both cannot 
be merged into one, nor can PhyUitai be taken as a Greek 
word, for Ptolemy does not use Greek expressions instead 
of, or among other, Indian proper names without tendering 
an explanation for suoh an unusual proceeding. Phyllitai] 
moreover, does not oocur in Greek in the sense suggested by 
Sir A. Cunningham. 

The passage in Ptolemy has no connection whatever with\ 
the dabaras . 70 1 


XII, XIV, XV and XVI. Professor Buhler especially has by his publication 
and translation of a considerable number of B&labhl grants considerably 
contributed to the elucidation of this hitherto dark passage in Indian history. 

Compare also Sir Alexander Cunningham's remarks in the Arohaologieal 
8urvoy of Indio, vol. II, pp. 33-36 : “ We know also that both the Bala* 
and the Kathi of the present day pay special adoration to the sun, whieh 
was the chief deity of Multan, from the earliest times down to the reign 
of Aurangzib, by whose orders the idol is said to have been destroyed It 
seems probable therefore that the Bdlat may be the same tribe as the Malli 
or Malii of Alexander's historians, as the interchange of the letters b and 
*i, which is of frequent oocurrenoeia most languages, was very oommon in 
the Macedonian dialect.** Compare about Multan, voL V, pp. 114-136 of 
the Arohaotogioqi 8umv of India ; and about the golden statue of the 8un, 
H. M. Elliot's Hi dory of India , vol. I, pp. 11, 23, 27, 36, 82, 206 and 469. 

The remark about the Macedonian dialect is misleading, as the Greek 
historians mention the Malloi, and as the change of m into b is in this 
instance of Indian origin. 

70 The Fa/rdtorapaddhati mentions the Bhlls, Pulindaa, Pnllas, and 
others in the following lines : 

Pulinda-Meda-Bhillatca Pullo Mallaica T>hivaka£, 

KundakftrO Pokhalo va Mftapo Hastipae tatha ; 
its vai Tlvarijjitafr kanytyim Brfthmapasya ca. 

See Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66; << Xlvpl 31 rbr NwryoiW sol Btrrrryd, 

4* oTi KdtoXoi fibp rapb revs ♦uA\lrc»j koI rbr wor fUr” See Sir A. Chin- 
ningham in the Arohmoloyioat Survoy of India , vol. IX, p. 161 : “ In hie 
“ (Ptolemy's) day the large district at the head of the. Nanaguna, or Tepti 
** Biver, was oocupied by the Kondali or Gondali , a name which has been 
** generally identified with that of the Gonds. But their oountry is described 
“ as part Fhullitarum, the Phullitae themselves being placed' more to the 
“north. I take this name to be a pure Greek one, *v\\f<rri, descriptive 
“ of the * leaf-dad * aborigines. Vartha Mihira notices the Farna~&abara 9 f 
11 4 leaf -dad Sauna ’ ; and we know that the Jnangs of the present day 
" ■till preserve this primitive costume. I believe, therefore, that there may 
“have been Foma Oamim, or ‘leaf-dad Gonds,’ in the time of Ptolemy, 
“end that these are the people intended by his Pbullttae-Qondali.^ 
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The Man of Ajmere resemble the Bhlli, and these again 
are not dissimilar to the Parheyas and KhoncU. The Bhlls 

This opinion doe* not appear to coincide with that expressed by Sir A. 
Cunningham in vol. XXI, p. 98 : 44 Still further to the south Ptolemy places 
“ the Phullitae and the KondaH, whose country is described as Pars Phulli- 
41 Utnm. Phullitae I take to be a Greek name descriptive of the Pama 
44 Savarae, of 4 leaf-dad Savants/ one of the most powerful of the aboriginal 
“ races la the early centuries of the Christian era. Their only town was 
44 Agar a, which may perhaps be identified with Sftgar/’ In H. T. Colebrooke’s 
edition of JLmarakbia, herampore, 1828, p. 262, note j, we read : iavarab or 
potratovardb* wearing feathers (a peacock’s tail, do.). A. Loieeleur Deslong- 
ohamps’ French edition contains on p. 233 the same remark. In Bdthlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterlmeh. voL IV, p. 417, stands patrafovara , 44 ein 
mit Federn sich sohmuckender Savant.” Bfhateamhitd, XIV, 10, mentions 
the Purikadai&rp&b with taha nagnaparnaiabaraib ; and B&thlingk calls 
ibidem, p. 674 the Parpaiavara, von BlattenT lebende Savant, i.e., Savants, 
who live on leaves ; the term occurs also in Mftrkanddya Pur&pa. Rome take 
Parpa as the name of a people ; s.g., Mr. N. Chidambaram Iyer, who 
translates this passage : Nagna, Pama and Sahara. It is possible that in this 
place three different tribes are enumerated, the Nagna (naked), the Parpa 
and the Sahara : for if two tribes, the Nagna-iabara and Parpa-iabara, 
i.e., the 11 naked Sahara” and the 44 leaf -Sahara,” are only mentioned, 
in order to prevent any doubt on this subject, any other mode of expression 
would have been preferable to the use of the compound in the Instrumental 
Plural, i.e., to nagnaparpoMarai^. I ought also not omit to mention that 
the Sabardb occur ten times in the Brhateamhitd, but only once in the quoted 
place in connection with either nagna or parpa. To these remarks I join 
General Sir A. Cunningham’s comments as contained in his 17th vol. pp. 127, 
128: 44 1 think it probable that Odebrooke's reading of Patra Saearat is 
44 erroneous, as Varftha Mihira gives the name of Parpa Savor a, or leaf-olad 
44 Savaxas. Varftha places in the south-east quarter, in the territory of the 
44 aborigines, the Purikas, the Dasftmas, the 44 naked Sabarae , and the Parpa 
44 Sabarae and in the south the Saurit and Kirpae. The commentator, 
‘‘however, takes these two names as one, or Sauri-Kirpae, who are probably 
44 the people of Hwen Tseng’s Kima-Suvana. Professor Kern thinks that 
4( the Parpa fiavaias art 4 manifestly the Phyllitae of Ptolemy/ and he ex- 
44 plains the name as 4 feeding upon leaves.’ But, as we know that the JuSngi, 
14 a cognate race, still wear leaves, it seems to mft more probable that the 
44 term means ‘.leaf-dad.* In other places Varftha speaks of the 4 Sahara 
44 savages/ (IX, 16), the 4 savage Sabaraa and Pulindas ’ (IX, 29), and 
44 of venous tribes of Sahara savages (XXXII, 16). This last notice must 
44 refer to more than the two tribes of Nagna Sabaraa, or 4 Naked Savar&s, 
44 and Parpa Savarae, or 4 Leaf-dad/ Both Am&ra and Varftha date about 
44 A.D. 660.” 

To my previous remarks, I only odd that the term ^vXAmu, as used by 
Ptolemy, cannot apply to the Sabarae, who are mentioned by him VII, 1, 80 
near the Ganges ; that a word' $vXA«*ro{ does, I believe, not occur in Greek, 
though (ia) end fakhtru (/) are used in the sense of made of 

leaves ; that the PhgUUae are dis tinguished by Ptektty'from the XandaUi 
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Twn'ng mostly mountaineers, are oalled in Kanarese Koracant 
or Eurueiyar, and a Bhll woman or Koravaitfi is known in 
Sanskrit as BhillA stn or ParvatiyV 1 Koravafiji is also the 
name of a girl whom Arjuna is said to have married when 
he stayed in the Raivafaka forest . 72 

Cairns, eromleohs and stone platforms testify on the tops 
of to the presenoe of the Bhils. Clay horses are, as in 
Southern India, dedioated to the gods. If images of horses 
are deposited near or on the tops of hills, the souls of the 
dead are supposed to shorten their journey to heaven by 
using them. 

Though of a wild and unmanageable disposition and 
muoh addicted to thieving, the Bhils oan, when they have 
onoe been won by kind and just treatment, be easily turned 
into useful and trustworthy servants, soldiers, and land 
labourers. Some of their villages show superior cultivation. 
In Nimftr and elsewhere they fill the post of hereditary 


and that both cannot be regarded as one nation “ PhyJlitae-Gondali 9 * (IX y 
p. 161) or as “ leaf-clad Savaras ” (XXI, p. 93) ; that the country of the Kond~ 
ah is not by Ptolemy described as Pars Phulhtarum ; and that the Sahara* 
are in the BrhatsarhhitA, IX, 15, 29, and XXXII, 1 6, not respectively called 
Savara savages*” “ savage Sabaras and Pulindas,” and of “ various 
tribes of Sahara savages,*’ for we find there in the text dvikdnchabaraiudrdn 
(IX, 16), iabarapultndapradhvaimakaro (IX, 29) and Tang ana -Killing a- Vanga- 
l)ravi$dh fcabardica naikavidhdh , the Sabaras mentioned, but nowhere as 
Sahara savages. The Sdhitya Larpana mentions the different dialects, by 
whom they should be spoken, and indicates that the language of the Abhlras 
and Sabaras should b© used by those who gain their living by wood and 
leaves; t.**, most probably by wood-cutting and leaf -gathering (Abhlrl 
fovarl cipi ka«thapatrOpajlvi?u). We meet here the Sahara* in enact i on 
with pair a. 

Bishop Caldwell advocates in Us Comparative grammar the derivation of 
B*W from bil, arrow, as he says on p. 464 : «< Bhilhu, probably Billot, from 
the Dra vidian vil, hi l, a bow, bowmen.” The Bettigei are alio called Bittoi, 
Bittioi, and Bittigoi. Compare Lassen, vol. I, p. H8 (88), and Sherring 
vol. II, p. 128 .8, 284, 291-300, 326 } III, 81-84. 

71 See Dalton, pp. 264, 284, 430 and 439. Compare also “An Account 
Mr. T. H. Hendley, Bengal Aeiatie Journal, vol. 

ZLTv , pp. 347-888. 

"The marriage is mentioned in a Kanarese ballad. A commentar y of 
Inc Bhiratacampo goes also by the name of Koravardmlyam . 
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w&tohmen, aa the Mh&n and Holeyas do in other parts of 
India. 

The chiefs of the Bhlls are known as BMll&las. Some 
Bhll .chiefs have assumed the title of Ntiydk or Naiok, as the 
Paj[][is and Mah&rs have done. The founder of the Tftdaya 
Dynasty of Dlcagiri bore the name of Bhillama, whioh word 
I have previously explained. This Bhillama is also oalled 
Bhillamanrpa, and Balanrpa, and Bellam. 

Colonel Tod names Bulla as the progenitor of the Bhlls.?* 

Ths Polindas. 

Not only in their name but also in their habits and 
customs do the PaJJiar, Pulayar and their kindred tribes 

71 See Mr. T. H. Hendley’e Account of the Maiwdr BhiU , vol. 44, p. 347, 
If. : 14 In the hilly tracts, the erection of cairns, usually on hill tops ; the 
adoption of Shiva and his conBort as symbols of the powers of terror and 
darkness ; the construction of stone platforms on whioh stand blocks smeared 
with red paint ; the sacrifice of animals and tradition of human oblations; 
the use of effigies of the horse are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 
Files of loose stones, . . or mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high 
hills, . . on these are arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images 
of the horse. I have seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near 
Khaixwftra, four feet in diameter and as many deep, filled with these 
images, each of which was about four inches in length . . The common 
explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as follows : — Heaven 
is supposed to be but a short distance from earth, but the souls of the 
have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, which can be avoided 
to some extent during life by ascending high hills, and th0re depositing 
images of the horse— which in addition to reminding the gods .of the work 
already accomplished, serve as chargers upon which the soul may ride a 
stage to bliss. . . The Bhll is an excellent wood-man, knows the shortest 
cuts over the hills ; can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest 
-wags without slipping or feeling distressed. . . Though robbers, and 
timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the men are brave when trugted, 
and very faithful ; they have been looked upon by the Rajpttts as Wild 
beastB to be hunted down as vermin, and are now only beginning to feel 
themselveB men. . History proves them always to have been faithful to 
their nominal Bajpat sovereigns, especially in their adversity. The Bhll 
is a merry soul loving a jest.” About the Bhlls read the account of Mr, 
W.I.* Sinclair in the Indian Antiquary , vol. IV, pp. 33fi-338, 

Golonel Tod mentions Bulla on the first table of his Annait, In the IV 
Appendix to the same volume on p. 802 Pulinda-LMi* explained as the 
goddess of the Bhll tribe. * 

With respect to the Naick title in use among the Bhlls, .see Dr. Wilson's 
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resemble the anoient Pulindas, who lived in olden times in 
various distriots all over India. 

In the AitarGya Brfthmana the Pulindas, together with 
the Andhras, Pimdras, Sabaras, 74 and Mutibas, are doolared 
to be the offspring of the cursed elder sons of ViivSmitra, 
while, aooording to another tradition, they were desoended 
from the dark-skinned, flat-nosed, and dwarfish Nig&da, who 
had been produced by robbing the thigh of the oorpse of the 
impious king Vena. The Pulindas are frequently mentioned 
in the olassioal language of India as well as in those of 
Europe. The R&m&yapa fixes their abode in different parts 
of Northern and Southern India. They are found on the 
hanks of the Indus, and even iu Oeylon ; 75 in Central India 
they oooupied extensive traots and dwelt among the Bhlls, 
Sabaras, and Gouda in such a manner that the one are often 
mistaken for the other. The Mahabh&rata, Vi$nu-, Bh&ga- 
vata-, Padma-, and other Pur&nas, the Bfhatseubhitfl. and 
various works oontain repeated allusions to- them, and Ptolemy 
introduces them by the name of Pulindai agriophagoi , n or 


Indian Chute, vol. I, p. 69 : “ The word Nils, the contraction of Nlyai, is 
the oonunon epithet (of reepect) need by the lowly Mahan of the Month* 
country. From the abundance of Nike connected with the Bhille of the 
Baris jungles, east of Baroda, they are called Nikatfae." Compare also 
Bherring's Hindu Tribet and Caetee, vol. II, p. 299 : “ The territories of 
Baria and Chota Oodepoor," in Bewa Kanta, were infested by a class of 
Bheels, known as Naikras, of peculiarly savage and predatory habits. 11 
Consult also Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 80S, on Ntkara; Kayak; 
Nayko. 

M I quote hare the derivation of the word Sahara proposed by 
General Sir Alex. Cu nningham, Arekteolofieal Survey ef India, vol. XVII, 
p. US : “ The origin of the name of fissure must be sought for o utsi d e the 
'language of the Ary as. In Sanskrit fissure simply a 'corpse.’ 

'From Herodotus, however, we lsara that the SoythJan word for an* axe’ 

1 was Say trie j and as p andv are interchangeable letters, Spear is the same 
' word as fisper It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to infer that* the 
tribes, who were so* celled, took their from their habit of 
' axes. Now it is one of the striking peculiarities of Us 8 s var us that they 
1 are rarely seen without an axe in their hands.” 

» See lesson’s Indie che Aiterthumthmie,. rot, If, p. 101, Mg. 

11 IbehMaikyptsOdysi; PtoL, VII, 1, 04.' 
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rate fieeh and wild fruitt eating Pulindas , as living north of 
the present Barok. 

On Pulaha, Pulastta, Pul5man, Ac. 

The previously mentioned names of Pulaha, Pulaetya, 
Pullman, See., bear in their first two syllables Pula a strange 
resamUanoe to the name of the Pulayar and Pulindat. Sans- 
krit gra mm a rians generally connect the names of these 
Saints with the root pul, to be great, and the word Pulaetya 
is also derived from pulae, standing for purat. These deri- 
vations, however, appear too artificial . 77 

Pulaetya is said to be the father oiAgaetya and Viiravae. 
Vidravas had four sons, Kubira by Idavid& (or Havilft.) 
sind Bdcana, Kumbhakarna, and Vibhieana by Kedinl. The 
saintly oiviliser of Southern India, Agastya, is thus, as pre- 
viously noticed, very olosely indeed related to the chief of 
the hated B&k^asas, being in fact the unde of BAvana, the 
god-despising king of Lanka. While R&vana conquered 
India and reduoed the gods to abject subjeotion, from which 
they were only rescued by Vfenu appearing as B&lar&ma, his 
unde Agastya waged war with the demons and advised 
Bftma how to subdue the Baksasas. Similar family discords 
assisted B&ma in his warfare against U&vapa and B&li, 
whose respective brothers Vibhlsa^a and Sugrlva joined 

While B&vana is regarded with horror by die Brah- 
mans, R&vanabhlf, a Yedie work on Phonetiee, is ascribed to 
this Bokjaaa. His memory is. still cherished by the Jains* 

n Compare the remaifce of the Bar. F. Kittel oath* root jmM, jwfe, jwfcr 
ud oa Pulehe sad Pulettf* in the Iniien Antiquary, voL Till (1879), 
pp. SO, 61. Though I arrived at my ooncluaioae previouily to my reading 
Mr. Klttel’o augge it iva article, I admit hie priority in thioreepeei and gladly 
quote (da opinion : "The Mletm .. and the All mml m , a libertine, a gallant, 
"Ido not hesitate to oooneot with Ptlty; end who know* whether the 
" indent Pallava dynasty wM not a dynaoty of certain Ptbyee when dOL a' 
“powerful tribe.” 
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It is also ourions that Havana is esteemed and acknowledged 
by pious Pandits as a learned man, and is supposed to Have 
been the author of a Telugu Grammar.’* 

Though the R&ksasas are described in the Bftm&ya^a 
mfl elsewhere as horrible monsters both physically and 
morally, it appears that the oondition of being a R&k$asa 
depended more upon the sins committed by an individual dr 
by his progenitors than upon the aooident of birth. It 
this be admitted, the physical monstrosities ascribed to thq 
ftalr«nj»ni« most be regarded as the exaggerated creations of 
a morbid and hostile imagination. 

Even the R&m&yana extols the beauty and grandeur of 
LahkA, its architectural splendour, and the efficiency Of' its 
administration. This latter was so excellent, that no thief 
dared to piok up any -valuable thing lost in its streets. 
The enemies of Rama could hardly, therefore, have been so 
rude and uncivilised as they are generally represented. 

The ancient historical capital of Ceylon went by the 
name of Pulastinagara . 79 If R&vana is regarded as the king 
of Lanka, and perhaps also as the master of Southern India, 
and if the present Pulayar are admitted to be representa- 
tives of the aborigines, the startling similarity of the names 
Pulantya and Pulayan is at onoe explained. 

The relationship between the Paulastya Agastya and 
the Paulastya R&vana opens at all events a new and wide per- 
spective. It thus appears that the mind-bom sons of Brahma 
should be taken as the progenitors of all the different raoes 
of India, and that, as all men emanate from one common 
source, no vital difference is acknowledged to exist between 


’* Compare the Andhra Kaumudl in which the Rivaplytt, the Telugu 
Grammar ascribed to Ravapa, is repeatedly mentioned. 

’* Megaathenes call* the Singhalese 1 ’alaiogonoi and the Ptriplut mri* 
Erythmi calls Ceylon Palaiiimundu. See Lassen’s Ini. Alt., I, p. 340 
(2nd edition) ; compare alfcoMr.T.W. Rhys Davids in thcJatfiaa iatwrafy, 
vol. II (1873), p. 288, bn Puiaetipura. 
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them at first. The degraded condition into which' some sank 
was, therefore, due to subsequent events. 

The word Pula must be regarded as a corruption of Pallet. 
This ohange from a to u is easily accounted for. Not only 
is the letter a obanged into w, as in the Sanskrit pala which 
in Tamil becomes j pulai, but the vowel a is often, especially in 
the North India, pronounced as w. 

It is even possible that the names of the demon Ilmla 9 
who was destroyed by Agastya, and of his son Balvala con- 
tain another reference to the original Pallas. At all events 
the similarity of the names of Pulaha 9 Pulastya , PuUman , 
&c. f with that of the Pulayar, as well as the connection 
which the near relationship between the Sage Agastya and 
the B&ksasa R&vana suggests as existing between the Brah- 
manioal civiliser of Southern India and the representative 
ruler of the aborigines, should command in future researches 
the attention of the scholar. 


CHAPTER VI. 

On the Pallis, Agnikulas, Pandyas, Vellalar, &c. 

The Agnikulas . 

Another portion of the aboriginal South-Indian popula- 
tion is represented by the Pallis . The Pallis form at this 
moment on the whole a highly respectable olass, living partly 
as agriculturists in the oountry and partly as citizens in towns. 
They belong to the caste of the Vanniyar (tt/ssr eotiujir),* 0 
The word Vanniyan is generally derived from the Sanskrit 

00 This caste includes also. the Anuppar, Bail&gar, Devadig&r, Kallar, 
Maravar, M&sadikar, Bant&r, Muppar, Nattambfldis, P&daiy&ccis, Pariva- 
rams, Sudras, Uppiliyar, Udayar and Vanniyar. According to the last Census 
Report the Pallis number 1,300,733 souls, of whom 1,205,049 live in the 
Madras Presidency, which number is only exceeded by the Shanar with 
2,028,646, of whom 1,478,660 dwell also in Madras, by the Vellalar with 
1,688,100, and by the Pariahs with 3,223,938 persons, and the whole of the 
other unclassified population consisting of 3,934.990 individuals. The 
last two figures refer to the Madras Presidency alone. 


12 
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Vahni, fire, Agni, the god oi fire, is connected with the 
legal office, as kings hold in their hands the flrewheel or 
Agn&yaeakra, and the Vanniyar urge in support of their 
name the regal desoent they claim, for they oontend that the 
F&o4ye kings belonged to their raoe. In the north of India 
four raoes-«--t!ie Cauhan, C&lukya (SSlanki), Pram&ra, and 
Parih&ra — similarly olaim to originate from Agni, and an 
called Agnikulas. 

The ezistenoe of these Fire-raoes, Agnikula or Vahnikula 
(Vanniyan), in North and South India is a remarkable fact. 
No one oan refuse to a scion of a Non- Aryan warrior tribe the 
title of Bajaputra, but in so doing we establish at onoe Aryan 
and Non-Aryan R&japutras or Rajputs. The Vanniyan of 
South India may be aooepted as a representative of the Non- 
Aryan Rajput element. Yet, if we thus admit a Turanian 
element among the Rajputs, the question arises, how far does 
it extend P The modem Rajputs of Northern India are in 
most oases the offspring of mixed parentage, for even Aryan 
warriors of pure extraction did not scorn in bye-gone times 
to take as wives by peaoeful or violent means the alien 
daughters of the soil.” 

The legend goes that after Parafiurama had swept the 
Kgatriya raoe from the surfaoe of the earth, ignorance and 
infidelity began to spread again in the land, and the Brah- 
mans were prevented by impious moes— Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas— from fulfilling their sacred rites. Vasiffha, or 
according to others his great rival Viivdmttra, took compac- 
tion on the oppressed, and with India, Brahma, diva, Vi?pu 
and the other gods repaired to the Agnikuptja, i.e,, the hollow 
which contained the oonseorated fire, on Mount Abu, the 
celebrated peak of Rajasthan. There the hermits prayed 
and purified the fire fountain with the sacred water of the 
Ganges* Indra first formed a figure of grass and sprinkling oh 


" Compare pp. 46 aad 46 on tha go&ealogioo of tha Rajput*. 
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it the water of life, oried : “M&r, M&r ” “ Slay, Slay/’ and the 
Paramdra, the killer of enemies, appeared. Aha Dhar and 
Ujjain were assigned to him as his territory. Brahma instilled 
his essenoe into the seoond image, and throwing it into the 
pit, Caluk or Sola&ki appeared with a sword in one hand, 
the Vfida in the other, and a noose round his neok. He 
reoeived Anhalpur. Siva formed the third figure, and Pari* 
hflxa rose as an ill-favored black figure armed with a how. He 
stumbled and was plaoed as a guardian at the temple gates. 
Nine places of the desert, Marusthalam, were assigned to him. 
Visnu formed Caturbhuja Cauh&n, who appeared like him 
four-armed , in each arm oanying a peculiar weapon. He 
reoeived Macdvati Nagari. These were the ancestors of the 
Agnikulas who destroyed the demon races, and of all the 
thirty-six royal raoes the four Agnikulas rank highest, ac- 
cording to “ Chand, the great bard of the Chohans.” u This 
creation “ is dated so far hack as the opening of the seoond 
“ age of the Hindus ” (Tod, ibidem, p. 442). Oauhan ohro- 


" Bee for this account Tod’* XqfattSan, vol. II, pp. 440, ff. Fihtmitr* 
it hen mentioned as the presiding priest, while in the first volume, p. 96, 
Vtuiftha fills this place : “ From the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, but 
he had not a warrior’s mien. The Brahmins placed him as guardian of the 
gate, and thence his name, Prithiha-dwara (portal or door (dwar) of the earth ; 
contracted to Prithihara and Purihara). A seoond issued forth, and being 
formed in the palm (ehaloc) of the hand was called Chalooka. A third ap- 
pearod and was named Pramara (the first striker). He had the bleating of the 
Bios, and with the others went against the demons, but they did not prevail. 
Again Vasistha, seated on the lotus, prepared'inoantation* ; again he called 
the gods to aid : and as he poured forth the 'libation, a figure arose, lofty in 
stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyee rolling, breast expanded, fierce, 
terriflo, clad in armour, quiver filled, a bow in one hand and a brand in the 
other, quadrifom (chatoorSnga), whence his name Ohohan (ail steer or the, 
'four'; J.nge, body’).” About Cmhtn, see Elliot’s 8ep. Ol o tmr y, vol. L 
p. ei, ff. 

The discrepancies between these Wq legends are considerable, not only 
to far at the prodding priests are concerned, but also with respect to the order 
of creation, and because in the description given in the text the gods them- 
selves take part in the oreation. CtMe or ntMa signifies a hollowed hand to 
held water. Colonel Tod assigns (II, p. 441), at above stated, the nmieful 
Menutheli, or' ' nine habitations oihthe desert ' to Parihlxa, while he had 
previously (vol. I, p. 91) allotted the NfkeU MemtiMU to Pramara. 
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nioles mention Aja as the founder of Ajmere , the mountain of 
Aja. Tradition connects Candragupta with the M6ri branch 
of the Pram&ras. Ujjayini , the capital of Vikramfidityft, is 
assigned to them, and Bhdja Raja, at whose oourt the Nina 
Gems are said to have flourished, belonged to the PramAra 
tribe. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the fortunes of these 
celebrated clans ; they are only of interest in this inquiry 1 \ 
in so far as a connection might be established between the \ 
Agnikula of the North and the Yanniyar of the South. 

Lassen regards the derivation of the name Pramara from 
Pararmra in the sense of killet of enemies as suspicious and 
ascribes it to a later period. 83 Colonel Tod says : “ that 
44 these races, the sons of Agni, were but regenerated, and 
44 converted by the Brahmins to fight their battles, the 
44 clearest interpretation of their allegorical history will dis- 
u close, and . . warrants our asserting the Agniculas to be 
44 of this same race, which invaded India about two centuries 
44 before Chri8t. ,, — (Yol. I, p. 90.) No matter whether 
Colonel Tod's reasoning and conclusion are right or wrong, 
one can agree with him so far os the Non- Ary an origin of 
the Agnikulas is concerned, T 

As has previously been stated, mention is made by 
Ptolemy, YII, 1, 70, of the POruaroi {TlaypovapoC), a name 
which Lassen thinks is derived from Pram&ra. 84 I believe 
that Lassen is mistaken on this point. I prefer to explain 
them as a modification of an original v 9 as, e.g., in Vellama 
for Pollava, and to suggest Paravdra as the original form 
of Param&ra. 

M 8ee Lassen’s Ind. Alterth ., Ill, p. 572 : 41 Da sein Name sonst Prdmdr* 
lantet, must jene Erklarung des Namens als sine willkiihrliche Dichtung 
gelten.” 

64 Bee Lassen, ibidem , HI, p. 160 : 11 Yon den Porvaroi babe idh schon frtt- 
her bemerkt, dass ibr Name hochst wahrscheinlich aus diem bekannten, sich 
frimira nennenden Geschlechte der Rajaputra ensteUt ist, welcher in der 
Volkssprache Punvar lautet und in diesor Form weiter von Pramara entfernt 
ist, all Porvara,” 
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I have already connected the Parav&rl of the Maifttha 
country with the POruaroi of Ptolemy, and eventually with 
the Pariahs of Southern India. Others identify the POruaroi 
with the Parih&ras. Whichever derivation is right, we can* 
not be far wrong, if we regard the oonneotion between the 
Pdruaroi and the Paravar and Pariahs as established, mainly 
in oonsequenoe of the identity between the Mar&thi Parav&rl 
and the Mahftrs. 8 * 

One of the 15 sub-divisions of the South-Indian Vanniyar 
is oalled ParivSram, whioh name, if not of Sanskrit origin, 
may likewise be considered as a connecting link between the 
northern and southern Parav&rl. 

Under these circumstances the terms Pram&ra and Pari • 
Mra can be traced to an ancient Dravidian source and 
associated with the P&radas and similar names. Dr. Fr. 
Buchanan has, as I have quoted, proposed to oonneot the 
Parih&ras with the Bh&rs. 

No doubt most of the Rajputs are easily distinguishable 
from other Hindus by their proud bearing, fine figure and 
lighter complexion, but these peculiarities do not necessarily 
point to an Aryan origin, for suoh varieties in outward 
appearance are found in all large nations whioh contain 
different olasses and ranks. The Turcomans of Western 
Asia, the Osmanli Turks and the Magyars of Hungary, 
who are not Aryans, count among the finest races. If the 
origin of the Agniktilas throughout India can be eventually 
proved as Non-Aryan, a very important historical fact will 


“ ArehesoUgieal Surety of Iniia, vol. IX, p. 5. “ The Porudri, who are 
“ very probably the same people as the Parihars ; ” ibidm, vol. XXI, p. 98: 
“ To the south of the Bolingae, Ptolemy places the Poruari with their three 
“ towns, named Bridama, TholotaMa, and Malaiia. The people I take to be 
“ the Parihar Rajputs, who have occupied this part of the country from a 
“ very early date.” — Mr. McOrindle says in his Ancient India at deteribed 
by Ptolemy, p. 164 : “ POrouaroi ( PSrvaroi ) This is the famous race of 
the Pauravas, which, after the time of Alexander, was all predominant in 
Bajasthana under the name of the Pramlras.” 
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hare been ascertained. New researches have shown that the 
Aryan population in India is very limited in numbers, and 
that even admitting all Brahmans to be of pure Aryan origin, 
this highest caste counts aooording to the last oensus only 
13,693,439 members against a grand total of 252,541,210.** 

On the Pallis. 

A feeling of superiority has of lace re-asserted itself 
among the Pallis. The Madras Census Report of 1871 states : 
u The Funnias or Pullies are the great agricultural laboring 
“ olass of the southern districts. Before the British ooou- 
“ pation of the country, they were slaves to the Vellalar 
“ and Brahman cultivators ; but a large number of them 
“ are now cultivators on their own aooount, or else work the 
“lands of the higher castes, on a system of sharing half 
“ the net produoe with the proprietor.” * 7 With the return 

* See Madras Gansu* Report of 1881, vol. I, pp. 103-105. “ It wiU also be 
V unnecessary here to go over the old discussion as to how far the caste system 
“ of Southern India is of Aryan origin. It may be safely accepted that the 
44 mass of the people are not Aryan ; that indeed none of them are Aryan, 
44 except the Brahmans, probably not all of these, for, there are several olasses 
44 or sub-divisions of Brahmans of more or less hasy origin. All the rest of 
44 the so-oalled Hindus may, if they please, call themselves Sh&dras, but they 
44 are in fact a Dra vidian or Turanian or Scythian people, who have adopted 
“ in a very highly-developed form, the Aryan caste system, whose germs are 
“ found in the four oaste system of Menu ... Of late years, castes have been 
44 so infinitely multiplied that, even if there were any recognised principle of 
“precedence, the nuance* of rank would be so slight, that the plaoes of the 
11 several castes oould not be distinguished. But there is no such principle. 
44 Exoept the members of the admittedly degraded and depressed oastes, each 
44 Shndra thinks, or professes to think, has caste better than his neighbour's. 
44 The Shan&r claims to be Bajput. The Kammsla and Pattnal growl that, if 
44 they had their rights, they would be reoognised as Brahmans. But in this 
44 matter, as in the matter of oocUpation, modem innovation has had its effect. 
44 Wealth means social pre-eminence in the India of 1881, nearly as much as 
44 it does in England. A Shndra millionaire cannot be made a Brahman, but 
44 he can purchase the services of Brahmans. A Brahman cannot eat with 
44 him ; but this is the Brahman's loss, for the millionaire's rice is fair and 
44 his ghee unexceptionable." 

17 The Madras Census Report , vol. I, p. 157, continues : 44 Others are 
simply labourers, and many of them, by taking advances from their 
employers, are still practically serfs of the soil, and unable to e nt ri es* 
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of self-esteem and independenoe the PaUis hare not been 
backward in denying snob a statement as the one just 
made concerning their alleged condition of serfdom, and in 
urging their claims. They have thus lately presented to 
Government a petition in order to obtain oertain concessions 
at K&noipuram, Srirangam and Madras. They claim to be 
the descendants of Manimah&muni and, as what formerly 
belonged to them, demand the Dharmakartaship of the 
£k&mbar&6varasv&mi-k6vil in Kanolpuram, and the censor- 
ship over the nine classes of people there, including in it 
even the ohiefs of the Itaokai and Valankai* *>,, of the 
left and right hand people. The JdtisaAgrahasdra and the 
KHibkidanul contain -much valuable information on this topic, 
though no critical acumen has been exercised in arranging 
and verifying the evidence. 

It is very unfortunate that hardly any question of his- 
torical interest which oonoems the various dosses of the 
population of this oountry is considered with impartiality. 
Class interest and oaste pride prevent unbiassed inquiries and 
even-balanced decisions. The relations of the various agri- 

themselves from the bondage of the landlord. In all respects, these people 
have the characteristic* of aboriginal tribes. They are, as arnle, a very dark- 
skinned race, but good field laborers, excellent farm servants, and cultivators. 
They abound largely in, the Tamil districts of Triohinopoly and Tan j ore. 
The VwmuH, like so many of the Sndra oostes in the south, are striving to 
prove that their position in the oaste system is a wrong one. In 1838 they 
attempted, in Pondioherry, to get a legal decision that they were not of a 
low oaste ; but the administration refused to deal with the question, on the 
ground that the Hindu law did not refer to the Futtnia* at all. There osa be 
no doubt that when the aboriginal tribes ruled in South India, many Funnias 
raised themselves to the position of htlygwr*, or independent chiefs. The, 
term Nuiek is usually affixed to the names of the Vunnias, and the Naioks of 
Madura and Tinnevelly were great men not very long ago. There are about 
thirty sub-divisions of the PuUi**, named chiefly after their different occupa- 
tions, but they may all eat together and some intermarry.” The Census of 
1881, in vol. I, p. 104, says : u The Palli, onoe the Yellkla’s slave, is stQl 
working on the soil as a laborer and often as a proprietor. But the work of 
divorce between occupation and csste has not only begun, but has advanced, 
and is advancing.” 
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cultural classes to one another are very strained, and the 
evidenoe whioh the one may supply with respeot to the other 
should always be accepted with great oantion. Thus the 
acrimonious dissensions which exist between the Pallia and 
Vell&Jar are a matter of deep regret, but they must be men* 
tioned here to explain why certain statements concerning 
both cannot be admitted in an historical inquiry, as they are 
unsupported by faots and are tainted by prejudice.** 

The investigation whioh I am now making is me ira 
et studio, and I trust it will be aooepted as such by those 
who oome within its range. 

The difference which at an early stage divided the PaJ|ar 
from the Pailis was, I believe, that the former confined 
themselves to the oountiy, pilayam, while the latter congre- 
gated mostly in villages and towns. These were named paUi 
(u6i eS) or palli (uerreifl) in contiadistiuotion to the country 
or Pdlaiyam in Tamil and pdlemu in 

Telugu. The feudal chieftains were oalled after the country 
Poligars.** The bulk of the Pallas, who lived as agricultural 


00 Compare “ The Poyakhames versus Meerassidars, or the Revenue 
System of Madras,” by A. Venkatachella Naicker, p. 9. Again, in the third 
place, Mr. Place states that the Pulloes were servants of the Brahmins. Any 
thing more untrue could not be stated. The Pullees or Vunneers were not 
the servants of the Brahmins. They were formerly the ruling race of a very 
large portion of Southern India. The potentates, Sharen, Cholen, and Paun- 
dian were all Vunneers, and all the southern and western Poligars and 
Zemindars ore, even at the present time, Vunneers ; and on p. 12 : In proof 
that the Pullees or Vunneers were the most powerful and most prevalent 
race in Southern India, there are the boundary stones which are marked with 
the Royal “ wheel of mandate ” an ensign of the royal descent of the 
Vunneers ; also the inscriptions on the temples of Conjeeveram and in faet 
on the muntapums and other sacred shrines throughout the Ohingleput 
district. Whilst the Vellalars'had the mark of a trident on their boundary 
■tones, and the boundary stones of the agraharums bore the impression of 
a short Brahmin with an umbrella. 

Consult about the d&sanams concerning the Vanniyar Jdtiiaftgrahutira, 
pp. 272, 326, do. 

00 Pdlaiyakkdran in Tamil and P&l*gd<fu in Telugu. For Film*, 
encampment, baronial village, occurs in Telugu also the word Velamu. 
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labourers in the country, were, like our rustios, peasants or 
boors, while the inhabitants of a village or small town (palli, 
palh\ palle , &o.) f assuming the same name as the place they 
inhabited, became gradually urbane and polite oitizens. 90 

The Pallia generally worship in temples dedicated to 
Dharmardja . In these temples are found the images of 
Yudhisthira (or Dharmaraja) and of his four brothers Bhima, 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, of Draupadl, of Kr$na, and 
occasionally of Potar&ja (also POturajn in Telugu and Pdtappa 
in Kanarese). The head of Ir&vat, the son of Arjuna and 
Ulupl, who, according to popular tradition, was killed on 
the day preceding the battle os an oblation to the battle-field, 
and whose head looked on the fight for eighteen days, is 
often exhibited on a pole during the festival. The Mah&- 
bhSrata fixes the death of Iravat on the eighth day of the 
battle. A Palli is, as a rule, the pujari or priest of the 
shrine. The above-mentioned Potaraja is a rustio god 
revered especially in the Telugu, Kanarese, and Marathi 
districts, and his wives are known as Gangamma, Polakamma 
or Poleramma (the goddess of small-pox), &o. 

At the great annual festival in honor of Dharmaraja, or 
the local god or goddess, people walk over^Burning~coals, 
in order to testify their purity of mind. 

The worship of Dharmaraja is very popular ; it is, per- 
haps, the most widely spread in this country. Over 500 
Dharmaraja temples exist in South- Arcpt alone. The 
village goddess is occasionally called Draupadl, and, even 
where she has a name of her own, she is often merely a sub- 
stitute for the wife of the P&ndavas. The popularity which 
the latter enjoy among the Jower classes of the inhabitants 
throughout India is very significant, inasmuch as it is in 
opposition to Rama, the favorite hero and divine reprgront- 

90 Compare the meaning of n&gara and ntyaraka, citizen, polite, clever, 
from ^tiogara, town, in Sanskrit ; with jroX<TiK<ft from voXi's in Greek : end 
from tirbs in Latin. 
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ative among the Brahmans. It is also remarkable that 
Brahmans have nothing to do with these temples. 

Some of the most celebrated remains in India are those 
found at the Seven Pagodas near Madras. Famous among 
these rook temples and rock sculptures of Mdtnallapuram or 
Mdmllipuram are the Rathas or monolithic temples of the 
five Pirujavas and of their wife Draupadi. M&maPapuram 
er Mftvallipuram stands, I believe, for Mahamallapuram or 
Mahdpallipuram, that is, the town of the great Mallas or PaJlis, 
both designations being almost identical. And even if 
Mahavallipuram is to be regarded as connected with the name 
of the great king Bali, he himself, as I have previously 
endeavoured to show on pp. 14 and 15, should be looked 
upon as the representative of the Mallas or Pallas, Paliis 
and Pallavas. If we now associate the cult of the P&n- 
davas with these relics at M&mallapuram and consider that 
the inhabitants of this town, the Mallas, worshipped those 
heroes as do their descendants even to-day, and that the 
Pallia are the pujaris of these deified persons at this moment, 
I believe that a relation has been sufficiently established 
between the Pfljjdavas and the original inhabitants of this 
oountry. 91 


91 See in the Indian Antiquary , vol. II, pp. 190 and 191, the article : 
11 Walking through Fire,” by Mr. H. J. Stokes, M.0.8. “ The situation was 
on'an extensive open plain before the village deity Dranpaft Amman 9 a temple. 
The pit lay east and west ; the image of the goddess was placed at the west 
end, and it was towards it that the worshipper walked along the length of 
the pit from east to west.” Vlrappa Vandyftn states i — “I was one of the 
‘ eight persons who carried tho goddess Draupatl Amman to the place where 
1 the fire-treading took placo. The fire-pit was a trench about two poles 

I long by two strides broad. Six b&bol trees were cut into faggots and 
kindled. Those who trod on the fire were Nachchu, Pftj&ri of PeriySn- 

II &u4i» Chidambaram ; Pftjftri of Angalamman temple at Achohutaman- 
1 galam ; B&mas&mi Pillei, Stftnlka of Draupatl Amman of Periyangudi ; 
‘ Ssmin&da Padey&ehi of the same place, his brother Subr&ya ; Subba- 
* nayakkan of Valkei. . ” Nftgappa Malavarftyan states : — 44 I livo in the next 
4 street to tho temple .of Draupatl.” • . Nachchu Padey&chi states : — 44 1 am 
M Puj^ri of this temple of Draupatl.” The practice of fire-treading .is 
44 connected in some places with a legend of Draupadi . . the wife of the 
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In Ghingleput and its neighbourhood the P&Htis add to 
their name the title of Ndyakar or leader, which term, ia 
synonymous with the Telugu Ndyadu and the Malayfllam 
Nayar. Those in Tanjore and its neighbourhood prefer 1 the 
Te*mil title Padaiyacei ( L/ant-iLf/r^ft), 92 army-leader, whioh has 
the same meaning as Ndyakar ; while others in Coimbatore, 
Salem, North and South-Aroot oall themselves, like the 
neighbouring hill men, Kaundar (Qsetreisruir or aa/aart-sr). I 
oonuect this word with the root ko, and derive it from konda, 
mountain, and if this etymology is right, it shows that 
these Pallis have preserved in their name some reoolleotion 
of their original habitat. 


Pand avA8 ’* — I have mentioned the names of the worshippers, in order to 
prove that they are Paljis (Nftyakar) and Padaiy&ccis. 

Read also 41 The Village Feast,” by Captain J.S.F. Mackenzie in the Indian 
Antiquary , vol. Ill, pp. 6-9, and “ Passing through Fire,” by Mr. II. J. 
Walhouse, late M.C.8., in the Indian Antiquary , vol. VII., pp. 126-129 : 
44 When not done in discharge of vows made in time of sickness or disaster, 
“ the fire-walking Beamed to be performed (generally in March and June) in 
41 most plaoes in honour of Vlrabhadra, the portentous flame-clad progeny 
44 of Siva, whons especially feared as presiding over family discord and mis- 
44 fortune, or tlse of Dharraarija, the elder Pftndava, to whom there are five 
44 hundred temples in South Arkat alone, and with whom and Draupadl the 
44 ceremony has some particular association. In Gan jam and MaisOr it is per- 
44 formed in honour of a village goddess, and everywhere seems connected 
44 with aboriginal rites and Siva-worship, Brahmans always disowning it.” 
I myself witnessed this fire-treading in June 1886 in Coimbatore. With 
respect to the sun worship previously mentioned on p. 62 as peculiar to the 
Scythians, it should be remembered that Draupadl prayed twice to the sun 
god for assistance. Concerning the explanation of Mah&m&Uapura I may 
also add that I regard Mallapura as the original form of Mailapur in Madras. 
These names will be considered in the last part of this treatise. 

m The higher castes are often anxious to enhance their superiority at 
the expense of their inferiors, whom they ridicule. To this tendency must 
he ascribed many expressions which reflect on the language used by Pariahs, 
PaJHisr, PaJUtis, and P&d&iy&ccis. The word Padaiyacei is derived from pafai 
and dtcij which originally signified Army ruling. Its more correct spelling 
is Padaiyafoi, u6Qu.ujitlL^. 

The Rev. Mr. Lhventhal of Vellore informs me that the hill-people near 
Vellore insist on being addressed as Oauyfan and Oaupfab and that they 
feel insulted when called Ayya or Amina. He tells me also that many 
FaUis adopt now the title Mudaliyar. Occasionally the term Kaundar is 
used by Pulayar and Candelas. 
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The few necessaries whioh in India suffioe to sustain life, 
the si m plicity of manners, and similarity of external wontB 
create a gTeat uniformity in the hahits and mode of living 
among the population. In this respect there is less differ- 
ence, perhaps, between the rich and the poor in India than 
elsewhere. The dwelling places are pretty much the same in 
villages as in towns, and architectural ambition displays itself 
mostly in the erection of the temples devoted to the gods , 
or the palaces oooupied by the kings . Difference in population 
— irrespective of caste, religion, and oooupation — forms, 
therefore, in India the most striking distinction between 
village and town. In these circumstances even speech does 
not, as a rule, distinguish between them, and in the Dravidian 
languages the same expressions palli {palli , halli, Sfc .) and 
ur (iirw, &c.) are applied both to village and town. 

Different meanings of the word Palli. 

The word Palli has also various other meanings. In 
towns, and even in small villages, where people congregate in 
greater numbers, such buildings and institutions as temples 
and schools are more easily and more appropriately founded 
than in a lonely and sparsely populated country . These 
establishments are accordingly called after the place in which 
they are erected. The Buddhist and Jain missionaries were 
probably the first preachers and religious teachers who 
devoted themselves to the indigenous population and who 
succeeded in their efforts to win by their sympathy the affec- 
tion of the masses. This may be the reason why a temple, 
more particularly if Buddhistio and J aina, is oalled palli. 

Everything connected with royalty has the term palli 
prefixed to it in Malayalam as pallikdvilakam , a royal palace, 
paltimetta f a royal bed, pallival> a royal sword, pallivefta, 
a royal chase, &c . 93 This expression is very peouliar indeed, 

* # In Tamil the word palli is at times also used in the sense of royal, 
thus paUiyarai, like th*e Malayalam palmar a, denotes the royal bed-chamber. 
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and seems to prove that the reeolleotion of the splendour and 
power of the ancient Pallas or Pattis had not died out in the 
minds of the people when these words oame into use. 

The Buddhist missionaries, who propagated throughout 
India the precepts of their master, spoke and wrote a Prft,- 
kritised form of Sanskrit. This became gradually the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, and from India it was, together 
with the Buddhistio faith, introduced into Ceylon. Though 
this idiom differed widely from the language whioh the 
Dravidian Pallas spoke in those days, in the same way as 
the priestly Latin differed muoh from the vernaculars of 
Northern Europe into whioh it spread with the progress of 
Christianity, yet, as the Buddhistio religion oame to Ceylon 
from the country inhabited mostly by Pallas, or in whose 
towns and temples — Patti or Pali — it had found a firm 
abode, the dialeot in which the sacred books reached Ceylon 
was likewise called Pali after them. 

Explanation of the words Pandya, Vellala,.Ballala, 

Bhillala.* 

The Palmar and Paulis claim, as has been previously pointed 
out, kinship with the kings who ruled over them, i.e. y with 
the Pan<Jyas and Pallavas. It has been proved that a 
philological connection can be established between the words 
Palla y Patti and Pattava } and no great difficulty will be 
experienced in extending it to the name of the Pan4yas. 

The Pdndyas of Southern India have been linked by 
legends with the P&ndavas of the North. According to the 
HarivaihSa (XXXII, 123), Pandya , together with Ktrqla, 
Kdla, and Cola, was a descendant of the famous king Dueyanta, 
the husband of §akuntal& and father of Bharata. Arjuna 
meets and fights in his adventures for the AdvamSdha with 

while paiukkaiyarai is the common sleeping room. Compare also about 
palU in the sense of a royal title the Hti*wKgrahas&ra % p. 281 . 
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his son Ba{hruvShana , the king of Mapipura, which place I 
hare identified with Madura. 94 

The legend of the king Vijaya of Lanka is likewise 
mysteriously and intimately connected with the P&^daras. 
He is reported to hare wedded a daughter of the Panfiara 
king of the southern Mathura, and, as he had from her no 
offspring, to have invited his nephew from the Indian conti- 
nent to beoome his suooessor. This nephew, PtyiduvarhiadSva, 
mar ried, in his turn, the princess Bhadrakahoana, the daughter 
of Pandu-fiakya and grand-cousin of Buddha, who had 
drifted in a boat with her 32 lady companions to Lanka 
and arrived providentially just in time to marry the king. 94 

But there exist also other legends which do not mention 
this connection between the Pandavas of the North and the 
Pandyas in the South. Among these is one whioh asoribes 
the colonisation and civilisation to a northern Vella fan named 
Madura Pandiyan, who, on his pilgrimage to B&mSsvara, 
observed the great fertility of the Darufaka forest and deter- 
mined to settle in it. He returned to his own town, came 
baok to the South with his family and dependents, oleared the 
country and ereoted on the banks of the Vaikai river his 
capital, whioh he called after himself Madura. The neigh- 
bouring Maravar assisted him much in the cultivation of 
the country and foundation of his capital. Madura Pdndiyan 
ruled according to this aooount 50 years after his arrival, 
and died 90 years old. He was succeeded by his son Can- 
drapdndiyan, who reigned 40 -years, Malayadvajapandiyan 
and Alakapandiyan are mentioned as the next kings. 96 

M See my monograph “ On the Weapons of the Ancient Hindus,’* 
pp. 146-162. 

N See Lassen’s Znd. Alttrth., vol. II, pp. 96-111. 

N See “ Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya,” by Huraoe 
Hayman Wilson, in the Journal of tho Royal Aiiatie Soeuty of &. S. and 
vol. Ill, pp- 199-242, 1836, reprinted in the Sfairat Journal of Zitoraturo, 
and Seionce, vol. VI, pp. 176-216, and H. H. Wilson’s Supplementary Note 
in the Madrat Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 217-220. Compare also Rev. William 
Taylor’s Oriental Eiotorieal UanutoripU , Madras, 1836, in two vdlumas ; and.. 
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Though some hare proposed to derive the name Pdpfya 


hit Observations on Professor Wilson'* Historical Sketch in the same volume 
of the Madras Journal, pp. 142-167. H. H. Wilson had said in the Royal 
Asiatic Society's Journal, vol. Ill, p. 201, and in the Madras Journal , 
voL VI, p. 177, that 44 an adventurer, named P&ndya, of the Velalar or 
11 agricultural tribe, first established himself in that portion of the south to 
14 which his name was afterwards assigned." See also Wilson's Maeksnsis 
Collections, Introduction, p. 46, and Tamul Books, p. 203 (new edition). 

The Rev, W. Taylor took exception to these statements in his Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts, vol. II, pp. 73, 74, and its Appendix, pp. 36 and 
39, and animadverted on Wilson’s want of acquaintance with the Tamil 
language (p. 63), to which charges Wilson replied in his Supplementary 
Note. The Rev. W. Taylor admitted the error of indulging in strong 
language, but maintained (on p. 144) that : “ Vada iisattilulla pdndiyan. 
44 dkira velldzhan might have been still better and more accurately rendered 
14 qn ancient agriculturist in (or of) the north country,” and (on p. 149) that 
44 there is, however, throughout no mention of this person’s proper name.” 
In both these statements Taylor is not quite correct. Akira meanB here 
44 called,” for in the same manuscript occur repeatedly such phrases as 
lrdmandkirairdcd, the king called Rama, or Sltaiydkira pepc&ti, the wife 
called Slta. 

The Tamil manuscript in question is the Pdpfiyamanfalam Cdlamantalam 
pdrvikgrdjdcari travo[unku in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library 
No. 241, in Wilson’s Mackenzie Collections, Tamil Local History No. 4, and 
in W, Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonne, vol. Ill, p. 86, No. 2322. On p. 4a the 
pdndiyan is first mentioned as follows : jquuiq-Qtu GiL-Qf&p $gp}err&r 
utrmu^aj^SjD Qauarrmtra tratijBfi jrrrQiA&ftuir/ifiQnrraqguLj/Du 
utl ® eujt/Birecr (Appatfye vatatecattil uJla P&ptfyan akiya Vejjalan inta 
RamOcurayAttiraikku purapp&ttu vantfln) . The translation of which sentence 
is : 44 Thus having started came on a pilgrimage to Rameivara a VeJJa)an 
named P&mJiya, who lived in the northern country.” Again on p. 6b: 
@uu*p- .... lutreasr u it ear l$l lu or Quit us£urjBirtu& uirescn^tumr 
jy o/6sr (jpgr jjjewr® uebres&ssr uuL-m/B0SB(g£faBr Quenrrfptr 
Qeer eoaUjgig) LDgunrLjrfl QiumjpjLb Ln&eBtrjBsQirmjpiu) QurRuQ 

iSuB&y loQjb&u uiLi^m iei stair iLjQpaRtr® u ear soft sir (Ippatf.. 
yaracan P&p$iyan pflr Maturan&yaka Pftptfyan avan mutal uptu panmixia 
paftapattukku tan perai tftnd vaittu MaturSpuri yenpim Maturainakarenrnm 
perittu pinnum anokappattapafikalaiyum uptu pappinAn); or in English : 
Thus this Papdiya king, oalled Maturap&pdiyan, having given to the town he 
foupded first his own name, and having named it Maturipuri or Matufaanagar, 
established afterwards many towns.” The founder of the Cola kingdom, Tdya - 
min Na[li, is also called a VeUaJLan, see p. 6 b. Compare Lassen’s Indisohs 
Alterth., vol. II, p. 108. Mr. J. H. Nelson remarks in his Manual of 
Madura, Part III, p. 44 : 4 4 The story of the man of Onde may doubtless 
be found in certain Hindd writings, but I do not believo it is traditional in 
the country to which it relates. And the P&ndya kings of the lunar race 
are commonly believed to be of the Kshatriya, not of the Vell&la or any 
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directly from P&nflu and some have ventured other explana- 
tions, I believe that none are generally aooepted as correct.* 1 
I do not flatter myself that I have solved the difficulty, 
but merely hazard a new oonjecture. I suggest that the word 
PSndi (uir«a>nf ), whioh is specially applied to the anoient 
kin gdom of Madura, and the term Pantfiyan (uiroferi^iuar), 
whioh denotes the king who ruled over it, the Pandidn, 
Tlavhiav of Ptolemy, VII, 1, 11, are contracted forms for 
Pallandi and Pallandiyan. The king of Madura, the Peru- 
m&l of the Pandiyae, was regarded as the most powerful 
king of Southern India, and as suoh he might well have been 
named after the people over whom he ruled. The word 
Pallandiyan, the king of the Pallas, was contracted into 
Pandiyan as Tiruvaljankotju has become Tirwankodu , do. 9 * 
Audi {^esinsf.) and andavan (^jewn-sueBr), ruler, come from 

agricultural caste.’ * Compare also Part II, p. 81. Already the Rev. W. 
Taylor has pointed out that Oude is not mentioned as P&i^dya’s, but only as 
Rama’s home. Whatever is the right extraction of the Veljsjar, they as well 
as their Telugu relatives, the V elamas, regard themselves as Kfatriyas. The 
Rev. J. F. Kearns in The Tribes of South India, Madras, 1860, alludes to the 
tradition that the Reddies of Tinnevelly derive their origin from Oude, for he 
says on p. 8 : “ There is, however, a circumstance connected with the Reddies 
which in sqme degree appears to impart an air of probability at least to 
the logend, namely, all the Reddies in the province style themselves Oude 
Reddies, and assert that Oude is the native country of their tribe.” 

97 Compare Lassen's Ind. Alterth., vol. II, p. 102, and Bishop Caldwell’s 
Introduction to his Comparative Dravidian Grammar , p. 10 : “ The Sanskrit 
Pfljjdya is written in Tamil Papaya, but the more completely Tamilised 
form Paodi is still more commonly used all over Southern India. I derive 
not from the Tamil and MalayAjam papfu, ancient, though that is 
a very tempting derivation, but — as native scholars always derive the word — 
from the Sanskrit Pdrujhi, tho name of the father of the P&pdava brothers. 
This very form Pdrufya, in the sonse of a descendant of 78 mentioned, 

as I am informed by Professor Max Muller, by K&ty&yana, the immediate 
successor of P&Qini.” 

#i Compare A History of Travancore , by P. Shungoonny Menon, p. 2 : 
*' Thiruvancode instead of Breevalumcode.” Tiruviddhk6(fu is a wrong 
conjecture. 

Not far from TiruvaJJafikodu lies VojJavahk6(fu t both localities being inti- 
mately connected with each other in the history of Travancore. I have also 
strong reasons to suppose that tho name of Tiruv&tydju near Tollichorry is 
tho same ns that of Tiruvnlangddu, noar Calicut. Both places have celebrated 
temples. That of the latter belongs to tho Zamorin. 1 regard tho usual 
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the Dra vidian root dl f to rule. If we admit that names in 
common use ore more subject to change than other words, 
the alteration from andavan to dndiyan oan be easily accounted 
for. Yet even this modification is not absolutely neoessary, 
as dndiyan can also be formed by adding the pronominal 
affix an to andi." 

The root* dl is also used in the formation of other similar 
words, e.g. 9 in Vdllala ( Vella la ) , Ballala 9 Bliilldla, &o., and 
indicates a person of influence among or a lord of the Valias, 
Balias, and Bhillas, whioh names were originally identical 
with the name of the. Pallas. 

The Vellalan is thus the territorial lord of the despised 
PaJdan, and though both were originally intimately connected 
with eaoh other, the institution of caste seems to have parted 
them for good. The relation of the PalJLan to the Ve]J[&lan 
was that of serf to the owner of the soil, like what existed 
in Russia, where both, serf and master, belong to the same 
nation. The abbreviated form of Vellfij[an is Veljal. It is 
dialectically changed in Kanarese into Belial and is applied 
to the landowning agriculturist of Kanara. The Toda words 
Paldl 9 the milkman or priest, and Kavildl % herdsman, are 
similarly formed. Vellalan is also contracted into Velian. 


derivation of vala in Tiravalartgftdu from the Sanskrit word valaya , bracelet, 
and tho legend connected with this valaya as a later invention. 

Some time ago advised by a friend I visited Odduvihceri , a small station 
on the South-Indian Railway, between Pallavaram and Chingleput, in 
search of some old tombs. Nobody in Gaduvaficfiri was acquainted with 
these r emain s. I found them on tho Blope of a hill near the hamlet 
VallafoSri, whence the old now deserted village Paljaficeri was pointed out 
to me. I was further told that Goduv&ficdri was formerly called Putuvftficeri 
or New Vaficeri. In this case Vaficeri should be regarded as a contraction 
of Va^aftoSri. 

Sir A. C unningham identifies in vol. IX, p. 66 of the Arch. Surv. of 
India , Bdndogarh with the Balantipurgon of Ptolemy ; and this derivation is 
repeated in vol. XXI, p. 92 : 44 Mr. Carlleyle also suggests that Ptolemy’s 
“ fort of Balantipurgon, which I have identified with Bando-g*rh, may have 
41 derived its name from the Balands.” 

" See note 16 about Subrahma^ya being called Falani Ap4% or Pafani 
•Jfftoer. 
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]0& ON THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 

As the YelJalar are essentially agriculturists and live upon 
the produoe which they derive from cultivation, agriculture 
is called in Tamil and in Malay&lam velldnmai or velldyma. 
The Tamil word Velldnmai is a compound of Vella} and 
mat, the affix indicating abstraot nouns. It means VeU&lan- 
ship or the oooupation and position oi a YeU&Jan or culti- 
vator. It may perhaps be neoessary to add that the terms 
Velldlan and Vellanma are hardly ever used in Malabar, 
exoept in P&lgh&t, whioh, as a border distriot between the 
Tamil and Malay&lam speaking population, contains many 
Tamil words. It is customary to derive the name of the 
Velldlan from velldnmai, i.e., the name of the cultivator from 
the work of cultivation to whioh he is devoted, but I regard 
this explanation as erroneous. The Telugu representative 
of the Tamil Velldlan is the Velama (Yellama), and if .vel- 
ldnmai, agriculture, were derived from a oommon Dravidian 
root, a representative of this word should be found in all or 
most Dravidian languages. It is most probably not indi- 
genous in Malay&lam, nor does it exist in Telhgu, where we 
find words like kdpu denote a cultivator and sdgu cultivation. 
The Velama is the boron, the grand-seigneur, in the Telugu 
country. Most of the Telugu R&jas belong to the Yelama 
caste. The identity of Yelama and Pallava has been already 
established by me. The Velldlar of Malabar are called 
Ndyar, which word means, as we have seen, ruler. This 
ciroumstance is very significant, as the term Yelifylan, 
aooording to my explanation, designates also a ruler . 100 


100 The derivation of Velldnmai is very uncertain. The Tamil pandits 
propose different explanations, a sure indication of their uncertainty. Some 
derive the word from v$l, benefit, and wish to write it accordingly VIJd p- 
mai ; others prefer Vellam, abundance, &c. The YeJJ&Jar are cultivators. 
Cultivation is in India generally divided into- dry eultiVa&on, which is 
applied in higher levels and in places which depend entirely on the rain- 
fall,, and into % o$t cultivation, which is carried ,on by means of irrigation 
chiefly from tanks. These two kinds of cultivation are called in Tan&l 
puneey (or pufteai) and mnoey (pasrQ&iu or naRcey), in Telugu ipetfa and 
pattern from pattern, plain, and in Knnarese befta And haQa. Pul and hal 
mean bad and good ; punccy is a sterile fiejld for dry grains dud nddoty a 
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The name o! the BaU&laff is well known by the dynasty 
tohioh brought it into prominency and to whioh I have 
alluded previously. 

rice field. The Telugn and Kanarese expressions denote high land and low 
land. The high land for want of irrigation produces generally poorer crops 
than the well-irrigated low land. V tU am in Tamil, Vt&wa in Telugu, and 
BoQa in Tulu denote as in the other Dra vidian languages flood and inundation . 
No inundation can be without water, and in Malay&lam Veljam seems to 
mean also water, but this appears not to be the case in Tamil and Tdugu. 
Mr. Nelson has in his laborious Manual of Madura first proposed to derive 
Vtlldnmai from veljam and dpmai. He says in Part II, p. 31 : “ The Tamil 
“mode of spelling the word Vell&lan is QoJSTrenrrmear ; and as Veils nmei, 
Q sustT ®fr it gsbt&dll, is the word commonly used to express the act of 
“ cultivating (strictly, ruling or managing irrigation), it iB but natural to 
“infer that Vell&lan means a cultivator or irrigator of rice fields, rather 
“ than a man of a particular tribe or country.” This derivation has been 
accepted by some authors, generally without giving Mr. Nelson credit for 
it ; but it is not known to the Tamil pandits whom I have consulted, and is 
repudiated by them. Dr. Gundert, who gives in his Malaydlam and English 
Dictionary water as a meaning of veUam t does not connect it with the word 
vtljdpmai which he places under vejjan, a true man. Vejjdnmai is also in 
Dr. Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary not % derived from “ velfam an 
inundation, a flood, a deluge, a strong current.” It cannot be denied that 
it is grammatically possible to derive veljdpmai from veljam and dptnai, bat 
as velldpmai in this sense denotes only wet cultivation or irrigation, and 
the VeUajan, as every agriculturist uses both dry and wet cultivation, 
this name would be inappropriate if applied to him. Curiously enough 
dry cultivation prevails, if I am not wrongly informed, in the wet districts 
on the West Coast of South India where, owing to the heaviness of the rain, 
no tank irrigation is necessary. The derivation from Pajlan and d\an as 
the master of the Pa^ar or agricultural labourers seems simpler and 
more preferable. My conjecture is supported by the T amil and Malay&l am 
terra Veljdfti, a slave girl, a female servant. The meaning of this expression 
ha s not been explained so far as my knowledge goeB, but is dear, if it is con- 
sidered to denote a PaJJa woman, a woman of the servile class (light or + 

^ In tlna particular instance dtfi signifies woman in general, as 
&l does also occasionally mean servant or slave. Afft occurs in a sim i l ar, 
though more respeotable, sense in manaiydffi , housewife, and ptppdffi, 
wife. The feminine of Verdian is VeUfilflcci, The truth of the saying 
(fail tyrannui manifests itself peculiarly in this case. 1 may add that 
even my derivation of VeU&pmai contains the word dpmai as formed from 
dl 4- 

The Pur&pa of Tiruka[ukunf;am near Chingleput, also known as Pdkgi^ 
tfrtham, . mentions 24 classes of VeJUWar. They are generally divided in 
three great sections in Gaflg&kulatar, Indrakulatar, and Mapkulatar. Of the 
63 Alvar 13 are VeJl&lar. Mr. Nelson has in his Manual, II, pp. 27-37 
collected a great deal of information about them. Compare also 14 Notes 
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The Bhill&las are the chiefs among the Bhillas or Bhlls, 
some of whom are regarded as the offspring of Rajput men 
and Bhil women . 101 

The similar formation of all these words tends much to 
prove the correctness of my conjecture, and as according to 
my explanation the meaning of Pdndiyan as Pallandiyan is 
identical with that of Velldlan , the legend whioh assigns 
to the Velldlan , who founded the celebrated kingdom of 
Madura in Southern India, the name of Pdndiyan or of mien 
of the Fallas, may bo considered as by no means irrelevant 
evidence in support of my theory. 


on Castes in Southern India," by Mr. J. A. Boyle, in the Indian Anti . 
guary, vol. Ill (1874), pp. 287-289. 

As Palcmu is identical with Velamu, baronial village, so is V elama 
originally synonymous with I'&legftdu. About the Vcllamaa compare Rev. 
John Cain’s article in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VIII, p. 216. 

101 Compare also Mian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 208, and IV, pp. 338 
and 339. 
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PART II. 

THE GAUDIANS. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Philological Remarks. 

Having in the first part of my work tfeated of the Dravi- 
dians, I have now to deal with the other aboriginal tribes 
of India, whom I have olassed together under the name of 
Gaudian. As already intimated, I derive the term Oaudian 
from the root ko, mountain. 

This word ko or ku is of the old Turanian stock. It is 
still extant in the Tamil Q&it, ko, mountain, and can be easily 
recognized in many expressions found in Telugu, Gondi, and 
other kindred dialeots. Among words whioh perhaps are 
related to it is the Persian if (koh, kuh ,) or {koh } kuh) 
mountain; for Persian, I would remark, contains a con- 
siderable number of Turanian words which have their re- 
presentatives in the Gauda-Dravidian dialeots of India. 
The Sanskrit word go has many different meanings, most of 
which are also expressed by its Tamil tatsamam ko; but go in 
Sanskrit does not, so far as my knowledge goes, signify 
mountain, while, as already indicated, ko occurs in T amil in 
the sense of mountain. As the root ko can be traced in other 
Gauda-Dravidian dialects as synonymous with mountain, it 
is pretty dear that the Tamil ko, mountain, is a separate 
word not identical with the term ko, denoting cow, &c. ; and 
that it is not of Sanskrit but of Gauda-Dravidian origin . 1 


1 About the derivation of Gaudian from Ico, see p. 13. TaUamam is a 
•word introduced from Sanskrit into an Indian vernacular with little or no 
change. 

The word k6 is found in K6i, Kdya , Edyi and Kddu, Ac., which mean in 
Telugu and “Gondi a mountaineer or Oond ; also' in Kdtta, mountain-glen, or 

15 
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The Gauda-Dra vidian numerioal roots o(r) one, and mU t 
three, axe found in Tamil as onru ( oru and onnu) and munru, 
in Malayalam as onnu and munnu, in Telugu as ondu and 
miidu, in Eanaxese as ondu and muru, in Tnlu as oryi and 
muji, in M&di as undi (wandi) and mundu, in Gondi as mdi 
and munu (mund), in Eorgi as ondu and mundu. In a 
similar manner the root ko ( ku ), mountain, has developed in 
Tamil into kunru, kunram, and kandam, in Malayalam into 
kunnu, kunnam, and kuru, in Telugu into konda, gundu and 
guffa, in Kanarese into gudda , in other dialeots into kurufu, &o* 
The tribal names Eoracaru and Koravaru, mountaineers, 
permit the assumption of a root kora? The faot that lin g n»l 
and dental letters are promiscuously used in these formations, 
is rather peculiar. Lingual and dental affixes must have been 
indiscriminately employed in Dravidian languages for the 
construction of words ; thus ondu signifies one (and onfi, single) 

dale. The term ku is preferred by the Khonds, for Colonel John Campbell 
states on p. 13 in hie Personal Narrativs of Bervioe among the Wild Triboo of 
Xhondistan : “The hill districts of Orissa . . are peopled generally by 
Khonds, or Kui, as they call themselves/' — The name of the Koyand, one 
of the seven rivers which flow from the Mah&belMvara mountain, is “ derived 
either from Kuvena,or from JToA, a primitive tern* signifying a mountain/’ 
See Bombay Asiatic Journal , vbl. IX, p. 268. With respect to the New- 
Persian and Pars! koh, mountain, I should mention that kaufa, mountain, 
occurs in the cuneiform inscriptions of the Persian king Darius at the 
BehistUn. In Huzv&resh mountain is k&ph. Tet it is not impossible that 
in spite of this faot, the word ko {ku) may also in this case be originally 
Non-Aryan. 

Only where Tamil letters actually oocur, they are transcribed according 
to the principle contained in note 1 on p. 3. 

* Rev. Dr. Oundert in his Malayalam and English Dictionary presupposes a 
root o. Bishop Caldwell while advocating in his . Comparative Gramm ar of 
tho Dravidian languages on pp. 217-223, the assumption of a basis or, writes 
on p. 220 : “ Dr. Gundert considers ondru an euphonised form of on, with 
the addition of du 9 the neuter formative, and that on and or are equivalents, 
being both verbal nouns from o, to be one. It is quite true that such a verb 
as o exists, that «i or an, alternating with am, is used as a formative by many 
nouns, and that n sometimes changes into or alternates with r or f.” And 
on p. 222 : “ There is a verbal root in Tamil o, which has been supposed to 
mean, to be one. On and or {ondru and oru) are supposed by Dr. Gundert to 
be verbal nouns from this o. An undoubted derivative of o in Tamil and 
Malayalam is okka, which in Malayalam and the Tamil of the extreme sooth 
moans 1 altogether,' ‘all’ (compare Mordyin wait, all) ; and this is supposed 
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in K&narese corresponding to the Telngu ondu, and in Telugu 
KMu aud Qdndu mean a Ehond, while their equivalents in 
Sanskrit are Kdnda and GSnda, to whioh corresponds the 
Telngu Kondarudu .* 

The addition of these lingual and dental affixes with or 
without a nasal, is a peculiarity of the Gauda-Dracvidian 
languages . 4 The change of k into the other gutturals kh, g, 
and gh, or perhaps more properly the interchange between 
them, need hardly be mentioned, being of such frequent 
ooourrenoe; nor is it neoessary to draw attention to the 
resemblance in the pronunciation of the vowels a, u and o, 
and to their being promiscuously used the oue for the other, 
e.g., in Kudaku and Kodaku, the name of the provinoe Kurg, 
in Kuravatyi or Koravaftfi, a common expression for a female 
gipsy . 4 

The names of most of the Gaudian raoes are formed 
from the above-given variations of ko, a circumstance which 
explains the very considerable differences occasionally 

by Dr. Gundort to be identical with the Telngu oka , one. Every stop in thie 
process, with one exception, is encumbered with difficulties.” The question 
is still very doubtful, and can, be hardly ever settled. Bishop Caldwell himself 
admits on p. 220 that : “ or, in its primitive, unnasalised shape, is not now 
found in the cultivated Dravidi&n dialects as the first abstract neuter noun 
of number for one or unity.” The Rev. F. Kittel seems to agree with the 
Bishop as he writes in his “ Notes concerning the Numerals of the Ancient 
Dravidians” in the Indian Antiquary , vol. II, p. 24 : “ 1, ondu, onjru (pro- 
nounce : ondu), ofiji, or, Or, om, on, ondu, ottu, to be undivided, to be one. 
A unit without a branch.” . • ' • ** When the affix du is joined to a sh ort 
monosyllabio root with final r, the root in this case being or, this liquid is 
sometimes changed into the Bindu. Observe du has become ji (in Tulu).” 

• Ko4u % steep, kdfu, peak, and similar words belong to this group. 
Ku and yd denote in Sanskrit earth, hence kuklla, mountain (a peg or pin 
of the earth). Whether any connection exists between the Sanskrit kufa % 
mountain, fort ; kuft&ra and kufflro, mountain ; kdfa, mountainpeak ; ktifa, 
fort ; sad kdfi, md, Ac., and some G&uda-Dravidian words of ■imihw sound 

same m e a nin g, is now very difficult to decide. Except which 
ooeurs already in the Rgvdda, none of these Sanskrit terms are found in 
very ancient works. 

4 It is thus conspicuous in the formation of some irregular plurals in 
Telngu. 

• See p. 84. 
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noticeable in their outward appearanoe. People resort in 
private life to a variety of names in order to faoilitate 
distinction between kindred individuals, families and olans. 
The same name is often borne by various tribes who, though 
originally akin to one another, dwell separately in distant 
plaoes of the large Indian continent. Some tribal terms 
originally unobjectionable have had attributed to them in 
course of time a disparaging meaning, — such terms, for 
instanoe, as Pariah and Candala, Yet, neither individuals 
nor raoes should be despised simply for the name they bear, 
particularly, if it is uncertain whether any stigma oan be 
attached to them on that aocount. This caution should be 
striotly observed, especially as identical terms have often 
different significations in the various districts and separate 
communities of so vast a country as India. 

Application or the term GAudian. 

I am aware that it is impossible to be .too oautiouB in 
drawing up such lists as the following, the more so if they 
are the first of their kind; but one must guard as muoh 
against mistakes of omission as of commission. It is 
preferable, I believe, in a research like this, to make at first 
comprehensive statements, and to leave to the competent 
critic the task of pruning them. 

I regard under these circumstances the following kibes 
and races as belonging to the Gaudian division the K5i 
(Kui, Ku, Koital, KOya, Koyi), Kcdu and GSndu or Eon4a 
(Khonda, Kunda, Kavunda, Gauda, Gonda, and Gaun<Ja) 
or Kanda (Khanda, Kandara, Canda, and Candala), Toda, 
Kota, Kodaga, Koraga, Kola (Cola), Koli, Kulu, Koracaru 
(Korcaru, Korsaru, Kuruciyar, Gurcari), Korava (Koyama), 
Kuruva (Kuru, Yerakala, Kupuma, Kurumba, Kunni), 
Kunnuva, &o. 

The following Sanskrit names oan, I believe, be* oon- 
nected-with the Gaudians, though it may be difficult actually 
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to prove such a connection always. Tribal names such 
as : — Gautja, Gaucjaka, Gonda, Ean^ola, Khanka, Cand&la, 
KOntala, Kundala, Kuntala, Kunthaka, Eunti, Kuntika, 
Eurata, Konvafiira, Kola, EdlvagirSya, Cola (Cs<}a), &o. The 
following names of men : Eunda, Kundika, Kumjina, Kola, 
Cola, Ac. ; of women : Kundala, Eunti, &o. ; of countries : 
Gauda, KH&ndava, Eunti, &o. ; of mountains : Eunda, 
Kuntjoda, Euranga, Eonva, Kolagiri (Eollagiri), Kflfthala, 
&o. ; of streams : Kundala, &o. ; of forests : Gfindavana 
(&6n4av&ra), Eh&ndava, &o. ; of plants : Eunda (or MalU, 
jasmine), Kundali (mountain ebony) ; and of towns : Gauda 
(G5nda), Gaura, Kh&ndavaprastha, Eundaprastha, Eun- 
dagni, Eundina(pura), &o. 6 

Ptolemy mentions among Indian tribes the Gonds as Kan- 
daloi (VII, 1,66). 7 Strabo speaks of the oountry Gandaris 
or Gandarltis 8 in the north-west of India, while Ptolemy 
distinguishes (VI, 12, 4) between the Eandaroi in Sogdiana 


6 Koi-jdti is a term generally given to the Koi tribe. In the July number, 
1837, of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, the Rev. William 
Taylor remarks as follows on page 17 : li In the title to Mr. Stevenson's 
paper on their customs, they (the Khoonds) are styled Codulu and in 

Dr. Maxwell’ 8 list Khoi-j&ti .” 

It is perhaps not quite out of place to mention among the tribal names 
also the Oandkara, Odndhdra or Gandhdri , who appear in the Behisttln 
inscription among the subjects of Darius Hystaspes as Gandara. If this is 
the case, the name of the Queen Gdndhdrl would find a place among the 
female names connected with the Gaudiana. Some connect the name of 
Kandahar with the Gftndh&ras, while others derive the name of the town 
Kandahar from Alexander the Great. 

I omit to include above in the text the names of the other sons of 
Dhtfaraptra . Kuncjlabhedm, Kmujadhara, Kuirfaha, KuQ<Ja6&yin and 
KundOdara. 

1 See p. 82, n. 70, — Christian Lassen used the edition of E. G. Willberg 
and wrote in vol. I, p. 113 (88), No. 2: “ Ich lose mit Willberg Gondaioi 
statt Kondaloi I used C. F. A. Nobbe’s edition, which contains on p. 
166 Kcb'SoXot. 

• See Strabdnoa Gedgraphika recensuit G. Kramer, Berolini, 1862, lib. 
XV, 1, 26 (Casaubonus, p. 607) : The Choaspea (Attock) runs into' the 
KOphes (Cabul) near the town Plflmyrion, after passing by Garys, another 
eity and going through Bandobdnd and Gandarltis ; and XV, 1, 30 (Casau~ 
bonus, p. 699): Some call Gondaria the oountry subject to him (the 
nephew of Porus). 
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(VI, 12, 4) and the Gandarai (VII, 1, 44) between the 
Suastos and Indos. 8 The same geographer names also the 
Korankalpi (VII, 2, 15), who lived probably near the river 
Gandaki, which Plinius oalls Condoohates in his Natural 
History. Omitting a number of places, which may perhaps 
refer to the Oaudian population and are mentioned in the 
work of Ptolemy, I only draw attention to Kandipatna 
(VII, 1, 92), KondOta (VII, 1, 14), Konta (VII, 1, 51), 
KOntakossyla emporion (VII, 1, 15), Koretlr (VII, 1, 86), 
Korindiur (VII, 1, 89), Korunkala (VII, 1, 93), and 
Korygaaa (VII, 2, 14). 10 

Explanation of the use of Gauda (Gaudian) 
as a Tribal Name. 

v/The term Gauda (Gaudian) is now generally regarded as 
appropriate to North India, while Dr9.vi<Ja is oonneoted with' 
South India. Neither term is used in its widest sense, for 
this division, though right in a general way, ignores the faot 
that many Gaudian elements are found in the south, while 
the north oontains numerous Dravidian constituents. In faot 
both branohes of the kindred stock exist side by side through- 
out the land. With thiB restriction, the use of both terms 
may be admitted. 

The word Gauda is a derivative of the root kd, mountain, 
and its equivalents are Goda and G5nda. u The substitution 
of r and l for d gives Gaura and Gaula, which five forms 

* Ptol. VI, 12, 4. “ EIt« «■« pit tA ~26y$ta spy ’O^vipayKat ko! Apvfiiiercu, (to l 
KdySapoi,’’ and VII, 1, 44 : Mrrojii 11 rov 2o udarov uai rov ’I rSov rartipai.” 

10 See 0. PliniiJ3ecundi Naturalu hittoria, lib. VI, 22 : “ Ex iia naviga- 
biles, praeter iam diotoB, Condoehattm, Eranoboam, Gosoagum, Sonum.” I 
have not inoluded the Gandaki among the riven, as its name is generally 
derived from gapfaka, rhinoceros, which are said to be found, in it. I regard 
this etymology as doubtful. 

11 Bee General. Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Archaological Survtf of 
India, vol. I, pp. 327, 828 : “ In Uttara Eosala they (the districts) are Gauda 
(vulgarly Gonda) to the south of the Bapti, and Eosala to the north of the 
Bapti. . These apparent discrepancies are satisfactorily explained when we 
iesrn that G auda is only a sub-division of Uttara Eosala, and that the ruins 
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occur simultaneously. There is no reason for supposing that 
Gauda is an antiquated Sanskrit formation; it was origi- 
nally not Sanskrit at all, though it was received in course 
of time into the Sanskrit vocabulary. So far from being 
antiquated, it is still used in popular language. The modem 
Gaudas have formed themselves into a separate clan, the 
greater part of which dwells at present in Southern India. 
The chief of a village, even when the principal villagers do 
not belong to the Gauda oaste, is in Mysore and its neigh- 
bouring districts now generally oalled the Gaudan. It must 
not, however, be overlooked that in spite of this fact the 
term Gauda has a tribal meaning and was probably given 
to the headman of a village community in oonsequenoe of the 
honorable position the Gaudas oooupied in the estimation 
of the population. Aooording to the last CensuB report 
259,110 Qau4a» live in Mysore alone, and 4,387 in the 


of Srftvasti have actually been discovered in the district of Oauda , which is 
the Gonda of the maps. The extent of Oauda is also proved by the old name 
of Balr&mpur on the Rapti, which was formerly Rdmgarh Oauda** 

Compare also vol. XXI, p. 13 : 44 Gonda (or Ooda) is a large flou rishing 
village . . 13 miles from Karwi. . .To the east of the village, . there is a pair 
of old temples., known a&jUnandeli Mandar, or the 4 Chandeli temples,’ as all 
the old buildings are designated throughout Bundelkhand.” See further, 
vol. IX, p. 161 : 44 The name of Gond is simply a corruption of Gauda. 

In the northern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, the chief town is still named 
Qaufa, which the Muhammadans before us corrupted to Gonda. On the finger- 
posts leading to the place, the N&garl Gatt^a and the English Gonda are 
placed side by side. I spent several months in the Central Provinces, and 
I never once heard the aborigines called Gond , but always Gor . Now, as 
Gauda is a pure Sanskrit word, it would seem that this was not their true 
name, and that it must have been derived from the country in which they 
dwelt. This appears the more probable when we learn that they do not call 
themselves either Gond or Gor, but Koitur. It is also strongly confirmed by 
the fact, that there are no Gonds in the northern Gauda, or Uttara Kosala, and 
none in the eastern Gauda or western Bengal . . My explanation of Gauda 
as a geographical term, which gave its name to the Gond people, instead of 
having received it from them, is still confirmed by the fact that numerous 
temples which are said to have been built by the Goads, were certainly not 
erected by them.” Sir A. Cunningham overlooks that Kditur, the name 
which the Gonds give to themselves, ta in reality identical with Gond, 
see p. 146. 
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Bombay Presidency. I am well aware of the fact that the 
term Gauda has often been derived from the Sanskrit gd, 
cow ; but this I take to be a wrong derivation. 14 

The name is found in fact all over India. That the terms 
Gaud* and Gomja are synonymous is proved by the fact that 
the well-known district and its capital in Oudh ore known 
both as Gon4a and Gauda. True, the term Gond signifies 
now only a section of the Gaudian population, but this 
affects neither its etymology nor the point at issue. On the 
contrary the common. origin of both terms explains why one 
oan be used for the other, or both for one and the same place 
or individual. 

It is a ourious coincidence that the national division of 
the I ndian population into Gaudians and Dravidians was 


ia There are altogether 263,497 Gaufas and 161,353 Gauges in India. 
About the Gaudas see Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through 
the countries of Mysore , Canara and Malabar , second edition, vol. I, pp. 187, 
207, 208, 274, 338, 340, 367, 395 and 396. On p. 187 he remarks: “The 
Qau$a, calle d corruptly Gaur , and in the Mussulman language the Potail, 
is the chief Ryut , or farmer, in the village, and receives the whole dues of 
government. . The office of Gauda was originally hereditary ; hut now these 
persond are appointed by the Amildar, and continue in place so long as they 
keep up the collections to their supposed value, or until some other man un- 
dertakes, by bringing a greater number of farmers, to make the revenue more 
productive. The Gauda settles all disputes, in the same manner as here- 
ditary chiefs of casts do.” On pp. 207, 208, stands : “ The GaudaB here 
(in Col&r) rent the villages, and every year make a new settlement with the 
Amildar ; while they receive authority to take from the cultivators as much 
as they legally can. Some Gaudas rent two or three Gramas , or villages ; but 
to each there is an hereditary Gau$a, who receives the title.” See p. 338 : 
“ In all this part (Belluru) of the country it has been customary, when a 
new village was founded, for the person appointed to be hereditary Gauda , 
or chief, to place a large stone in or near the village. This stone is called 
the Curuvu Callu, or calf-stone, and is considered as representing the Gr&ma 
Dfivaru, or god of the village. The hereditary Gaufia always officiates 
as Pujari or priest ; and at the annual village feast, after having rubbed it 
with oil, offers a sacrifice, with which he feasts his relations and the chief 
men of the place.” On p. 274 we read : “ The proper Curubas have 
hereditary chiefs, who are called Gaudas, whether they be head-men of 
vib&ges or not, and possess the usual jurisdiction.” See also p. 380. The 
title Gau<}an is esteemed in Mysore. About the name Kaupfar, see p. 99. 
As Gatina so has Gauli been dorived from gd, cow, compare p. 141. About 
Gaula see Mysore Inscriptions of L. Rice, pp. 20, 45, &c. 
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adopted by the s <£ryan Brahmans after they had settled 
iniharatavanpa, and like the Gaudians and Dravidians, 
v^the Gau(Ja-Brahmans are mainly settled in the north, while 
^ the Drilviia-Brahmans preponderate in the south. I have 
already alluded to this classification on pp. 21 and 22. 

The five divisions of the Gauda-Brahmans are, as pre- 
viously mentioned, named respectively after the Sarasvatl- 
river, K&nyakubja (the modern Kanauj), Gauda, Utkala 
now known as Orissa, and Mithila. 

When applied to Brahmans, many explain the term 
Gauda as describing those who lived near the oelebrated 
ancient town of Gauda or Gaura, the ruins of which still 
exoite the admiration of those who visit them. Others 
take Gauda as the kingdom of which Gaur was the capital. 13 
It appears somewhat improbable that the Brahmans, who 
oame originally from the West, should have chosen for them- 
selves a name from a locality so far remote in the East. 
This supposition becomes even less likely if one considers 


13 Instead of K areata KaSmlra is mentioned in the Jatimald. 

See H. T. Colebrooke’s Enumeration of Indian Classes in his miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. II (1873), p. 159 : 44 In Jamhu-dwipa, Br&hmagasare reckoned 
tenfold ; S&raswata, KAnyakubja, Gauda, Maithila, Utkala, Dr&vida, MahA- 
r&shtra, Gujjara, and K&gmira, residing in the several countries whence 
they are named.” 

Bead Archaeological Survey of India, vol. XV, p. 39 : 41 The great city 
of Qauda or Gaur, the capital of Bal&l Sen and his descendants . . is not 
mentioned at all by Hwen Thsong . . (p. 40) The # name of the province 
in which Lakhnauti or Gaur was situated was Barbanda or Baranda. At the 
same time we know that the Gaud as were a tribe, add that the Pftla Rajas 
took the title of Gaureivara. It seems certain therefore that the western 
part of the province at least must have been called Gauda or Gaur . . 
(p. 41) The name of Gawfa or Gaur is, I beliove, derived from Gnda or Gyr, 
the common name of molasses, or raw sugar, for which this province has 
always been famous. In former days when the Ganges flowed past the 
city, Gaur was the great mart where all the sugar of the northern districts 
was collected for exportation/' 

This derivation of Gaur is also mentioned and recommended by others, but 
it is still doubtful. Gaur or Lakhnauti lies in lat. 24° 02' N., long. 88° 10' 
E., in the Maldah' district of Bengal. 


16 
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that some of the principal Gaudian sub-divisions are named 
after suoh western districts, as K&nyakubja, or the oountry 
watered by the sacred Sarasvatl which loses itself in the 
deserts north of B&jput&na . 14 Some soholars even state that 
the Brahmans known as Gauda-Brahmans are not Bengalis, 
but inhabitants of Hindustan proper, who according to their 
own legends left K&nyakubja and emigrated to the East in 
the time of the P&ndavas . 15 

According to this tradition, the K&nyakubja Brahmans 
migrated to the Eastern Gauda at an early period, but 
the question when the division into Gauda and Dr&vida 
Brahmans took place, remains unanswered. Nor are we 
better able to decide the reason of this peculiar separation. 
The most probable explanation may be that the Brahmans 
simply adopted the division which they found existing among 
the original inhabitants in the midst of whom they settled. 
In that case we have no means of assigning an historical 
date to this- event. If, as I suppose, the Gauda-Dravidian 
population existed in this dual state already in prehistoric 
times, it will be very difficult indeed to ascertain when 
the Brahmans adopted this classification in their community. 


14 Compare H. H. Wilson’s Vishnupurdpa , vol. II, p. 196, and Dr. John 
Wilson's Indian Caste, vol. II, pp. 124-139: “The Sftrasvata B rahman s 
form the only class of natives of India now distinctly recognized as connected 
with the Sftrasvata nation. They are found, not only in the Panj&b and 
Sindh, where they abound, but in Rftjput&pa, Gujarat, the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and even, as we have seen, throughout the southern provinces of 
India" (pp. 126, 126). H. T. Colebrooke states in his Miscellaneous Essays, 
London, 1873, vol. II, p. 21 : “ The S&raswata was a nation which occupied 
the bankB of the river Saras watl. Brfthmapas, who are still distingninli^ by 
the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the Panjftb or Panchanada, west of 
the river from which they take their appellation." 

“ See H. T. Colebrooke, ibidem, vol. II, p. 26, note 1 : “It is necessary 
to remark, that though Gaura (Gau<Ja) be the name of Bengal, yet the 
Brfthmapas, who bear that appellation, are not inhabitants of Bengal, but of 
Hindustan proper. They reside chiefly in the Subft of Delhi, while the 
Brih m ap a s of Bengal are avowed colonists from Kanoj. It is difficult to 
account for this contradiction. The Gaura Br&hmapas allege a tradition, that 
their ancestors migrated in the days of the P&od&vas, at the commencement 
of the present Kali Tuga. Though no plausible conjecture can be formed on 
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Yet, considering that the Dravidians gravitated in the 
oourse of time towards the south, while the Gauduns 
preponderated in the north, and that the Brahmanio divi- 
sion corresponds with this fact, we may not err in manming 
that the Brahmans introduced this arrangement among 
themselves after the Gauda-Dravidians had thus settled 
down in their respective places. However, even this sup- 
position will not supply us with.aoourate dates, especially 
as Southern India was already known as Dr&vida at a com- 
paratively early period. 

It seems thus very improbable that the Gauda-Brahmans 
were originally called after the celebrated town Oauda, or 
after the kingdom of whioh it was the oapital, especially if 
the true derivation of this word is from gauda, molasses 
(from guda), and if OaudadSia iB an equivalent of Sugarland, 
an explanation which also appears to be doubtful. The name 
Gauda applies to most Brahmans in the North, but it is 
also used as specifying a particular sub-division; in the 
same manner as Dravida has also a general and a special sig- 


this tradition) yet I am induced to retract a conjecture formerly hazarded 
by me, that the' Gar of our maps was the original country of the Gaura 
priests." 

Sir Henry| M. Elliot supports in his Supplementary Glossary of Indian 
Term s, London, 1869, vol. I, p. 102, the Pft^dava legend : “ They (the Gaur 
Brahmans) all state that they came from Gaur in Bengal, but there is much 
improbability in the story. There can be little doubt of KanaujiaB emigrat- 
ing on the invitation of Adiswara from Kanauj to Bengal ; how then can wo 
account for the whole tribe of Gaurs not only leaving their native seats, but 
mossing through the country of the Kanaujias, and dwelling on the other 
side of them P If they emigrated in or about the time of the P&odavas, as 
universal local tradition would induce us to suppose, it would lead to the 
inference that Kanarujias are a more modem race. Gaur, moreover r was 
only made the Bengal oapital shortly before the Mahomedan conquest, 
and that is too late to admit of its giving a name to one of the ten tribes.”*-* 
Compare also ibidem the remarks made on the Gaur tagd on pp. 106-116. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan mentions the legend of a westward Bra hma nio 
emigration from Gaur, but disapproves of it also finally. He alludes to it 
twice in the third volume of his History , Antiquities, Topography , and 
Statistics of Eastern India / thus on p. 12 he writes ; “ One (tradition) is that 
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nifioation. From what has been already stated, the origin 
of this expression is to be looked for in the West, though no 
doubt the subsequent preponderance of the Eastern Gau4& 
kings made this faot fall into oblivion. Kuiamba , a grand- 
son of Balakfiiva and son of Ku6a, is the reputed founder 
of the well-known town Kausambl, south of Ay6dhy& and 
north-west of the modem Allahabad. The Hitdpad&a 
places it in the Gau4a. country. 10 Similarly is the city 
Sr&vasti described as situated in Gauda, while it belongs to 
Kosala, likewise a part of Oudh. 17 These and many more 
examples can be quoted to Bhow that the term Gauda does 
not apply only to the distant East. Moreover, the tradition 
which Colebrooke has preserved assigns to the Gauda-Brah- 
mans a western home and connects their origin with the wars 
of the Pantjavas. I am inclined to attaoh to this legend 
some value, though I quite admit that we possess no reoords 
to prove its authenticity. If deserving notioe, we ought to 
asoribe to thiB division a comparatively early date, while 


Janmeyaj, son of Parikshit, son of Abhemanyu, son of Arjun, brother of 
Yudhishthir, and the third king of India of the family of Pandu, removed 
all the Brahmans from Gaur and settled them to tho west of the Ganges 
beyond Hastinapoor, where their descendants still remain.” On pp. 164- 
156, however, he remarks ; “ The few Brahmans of the Gaur nation, that are 
now in Bengal, have avowedly come very recently from the west of India, 
and the same is the case with almost all the tribes of Sudras, who claim to 
be of the Gaur nation, none of whom, the Vaishnavs excepted, are now to 
be found in Gaur. I therefore concluded, that some place called Gaur in the 
vicinity of Agra or Delhi, was the original oountry of this nation. I have, 
however, since met with some well-informed Brahmans of this nation who 
allege, that the Gaur of Bengal is their original place of settlement, but 
that the whole of them were removed from thence by Janmeyaj, and placed 
near Hastinapoor. . . The Sudras, however, of Gaur, having 1 as well as the 
Brahmans come from the weBt of India, renders this emigration in the time 
of Janmeyaj rather doubtful.” 

I have proved above the existence of a western Gauda (Gaur.) 

Read about Oaur, also ibidem, vol. Ill, pp. 68-80. 

“Compare Rdmiyapa, I, 84, 6; Ptpini, IV, 2, 68; SiOpadUa in 
MitraUbha : Asti Gaadavifayti (GawJadMS, GaudlvS) Kauttmbl nSma 
nagari. 

” Oamgtn Vithpupurdpa, vol. Ill, p. 268, and above p. 116 n. II. 
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if the city of Gau<}a was not in existence when Ptolemy 
lived, it is evident that no Brahmans oould have been 
called after it before his time. I merely call attention to 
this fact, though I object to the proposed derivation of the 
name Gau<ja-Brahman from the oity of Gau<)a, whatever 
may have been the origin of the name of that town. 


On the name Kolarian. 

Before entering into any further particulars about the 
Gaudian group, it is necessary to make a few remarks on 
the name Kolarian. It has of late been repeatedly and 
Authoritatively stated that India was in ancient times called 
Colaria, and that the Kols in Central India represent the real 
aborigines of India, to whom it is indebted for this name. 
To both these statements I demur, and though I admit the 
antiquity of the tribes whioh are now styled Kolarian, I 
would at onoe observe that the Kola and Koli, who are 
mentioned in the Epic and Pauranio Sanskrit literature, 
should not be confounded with the modem Kols . 18 

The Kolarian theory, if I may so oall it, derives its main 
support from the writings of three eminent men, Colonel 
Wilford, Colonel Dalton, and Sir George Campbell, for whom 
I must needs have the greatest respeot; but while reoog- 
nizing their merit, I trust to be able to show that in this 
matter they have erred in their conclusions and built up a 
theory on very slender foundations. The view they main- 
tain will be found presented in the following extraots. 

f According to Colonel Dalton the word Kol “ is one of 
“ the epithets of abuse applied by the Bramanioal raoes to 
“the aborigines of the country who opposed their early 
“ settlement, and it has adhered to the primitive inhabi- 


u Ktli, as it occurs, e.f., imEsiiaaiplfe. 
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44 tants of Chota - Nagpore for ages. It inoludes many 
44 tribes ; the people of this province to whom it is generally 
“ applied are, either Moondah or Oraon ; and though these 
“ raoes are now found in many parts of the oountry occupying 
“ the same villages, cultivating the same fields, celebrating 
44 together the same festivals, and enjoying the same amuse- 
44 ments, they are of totally distinct origin and cannot inter- 
44 marry without loss of caste .” 19 

Sir George Campbell is the inventor of the term Kolarian , 
and I shall now quote his arguments in favor of it : 44 The 
“ generic name usually applied to the Aborigines of the 
‘‘ hill oountry of Chota-Nagpore, Mirzapore, and Bewah 
44 is 4 Coles * or ‘ Koles.’ Europeans apply the term to the 
44 Dra vidian Oraons as well as to the others, but perhaps 
44 erroneously. It is difficult to say to whioh tribes the 
44 name is properly applied, for most of them have other 
44 distinctive names. But in the south of the Chota-Nagpore 
44 country, about Singbhoom, &o., it is certainly applied to 
44 the 4 Lurka Coles/ and I can myself testify that on the 
44 Mirzapore- Jubbulpore road, the Aborigines are called by 
the native's Coles or Kolees, which they volunteered to 
44 explain to me to be the same word 4 which you oall 
44 Coolee.’ On the Bombay side again a very numerous olass 
44 of Aborigines are styled Kolees. In the Simla hills filso, 
44 the inferior people are known as Kolees. Altogether I 
44 have myself little doubt that the ordinary word Coolee, as 
44 applied to a bearer of burdens or labourer, is the same word, 

44 and that in short it is the word generally applied by the 
44 Northern Indians to the Aboriginal tribes, most of whom 
they reduced to the condition of Helots. There seems to 
44 be good reason to suppose that the original form of the 


19 See Colonel Dalton’s article “ The Kola of Chota-Nagpore, 1 ’ in the 

to the Journal °f the Asiatic Society of Bengal , vol. XXXV, 
1887, Fart II, p. 164. 
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“ word was * Kola ’ or ‘ Kolar.’ In fact, India seems to have 
“ been known to the anoiebts (who approached it coastwise 
“from the West) as Colara or Coolee-land (Asiatic Re- 
“ searches, vol. IX) and the people as Colanrians. If Kolar 
"he the original form of Kolee, it would seem not ixn- 
“ probable that, as in the mouthB of some tribes by dropping 
"the ‘ r * it becomes Kola or Kolee, so in the mouths of 
" others by dropping the * 1 ’ it would become Koar, Kaur, 
“ Koor, Khar, or Khor, a form whioh would embrace a 
" large number of those tribes as now designated. I propose 
"then to call the northern tribes Kolarian or Coolee 
" Aborigines. 

" One may see frequent allusion to Kolaries or Colleries 
"in the south of India. It appears that the word there 
" used is properly ‘ Kallar.’ In the Canarese language, the 
" word ‘ Kallar,’ it seems, simply means a thief or robber, 
" and henoe some of the predatory Aborigines of the hills, 
" are designated Kallars or robbers, just as the thieves of 
" Central Asia are called * Kazaks ’ or ‘ Cossacks.’ The word 
" is applied so differently from that of Coolee, that there 
" may fairly be doubt of its being the same. But the subject 
“ is worthy of further inquiry, and if it prove that in fact 
" the two words are identical, the term Coolee or Kolarian 
“ must be applied to the Aboriginal tribes generally, not to 
" one division of them. Meanwhile, however, I apply it to 
" the Northern tribes only, but I confess I have misgivings 
" whether the more general sense may not prove to be the 
" true one.”* 0 


90 See The Ethnology of India, by Mr. Jiutioe Campbell, in the Supplement 
to Pert n, pp. 27, 28 of vol. XXXV of the Journal of the Atiatio Society of 
Bengal. 

Compare A Comparative Dictionary of the languages of India and High Asia 
by W. W. Hunter ; Dissertation, pp. 26-27- “ Sanskrit literature refers to 
other sections of the Eol race under such names as Chol-as, KuUindas, Ac. . . . 
la the Atiatio Society's Journal the ancient name for India is stated to have 
been Eolaria, aad turning to the modem map of India, we find indications of 
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Sir George Campbell appears thus to be rather diffident 
as to the propriety of his seleoting the term Kolarian and 
his doubts are not without good cause. A perusal of the 
arguments of Colonel Wilford will confirm them. In the 
twentieth volume of the Asiatic Journal of Bengal was 
published “ A comparative Essay on the Anoient Geography 
of India” by Colonel Wilford, in which we read on pp. 
227 and 228 the following remarks : “ The oldest name of 
“ India, that we know of, is Colar, whioh prevailed till the 
“ arrival of‘ the followers of Brahma, and is still preserved 
“by the numerous tribes of Aborigines, living among 
“ woods, and mountains. These Aborigines are called in the 


the race in every province from Burmah to Malabar : in the Kola of Central 
India ; Kolas of Katwar ; the Kolis, inferior husbandmen and a landless clan 
of Gujarat ; tho Kolis, obscurely mentioned as helot cultivators on the Simla 
range ; tho Kolitas of Northern Bengal and Assam ; the Kolami of Central 
India, classed with the Naikude, &c., in my vocabularies ; the Kalars, a 
robber caste in the Tamil country ; the Kalars of Tinnevelly : in the KoIIb 
of Bombay ; in the names of tho Kolarun river in Southern India, of the 
Koel river, from the Chota Nagpore watershed, of the Culinga and Koladyn 
rivers, and of many other streams; in Kulna, a district in Bengal; 
Kulpac, in the Nizam’s dominions ; Kulalpur, in the Panjab ; Kulan and 
Kola Fort, in the distant north-west ; in Kulbunga, town and district, near 
the Bombay Presidency, within, I believe, the territory of the Nizam ; and to 
be brief in Buch names ftB the following, scattered over the whole length and 
breadth of India,— names which the reader may identify in a moment by 
referring to Dr. Keith Johnston’s index to his Map from the Royal Atlas. 
Kuldah, Kulkeri, Kulianpur in three different districts, Kullavakurti, Kul- 
lean, Kuller-kaher, Kulu district, Kullum, Kullung River, Kullnnji, several 
Kullurs, Kulpani, Kulpi, Kulra, Kulsi, Kolachi, Kolapur town and state, 
the three Kolars, Kolaspur, Kolbarea, Koli, Kolikod ( Calicut), Cola Bira, 
Colair, Colgong, Collum (Kayan-kulam), Colur, and Colombo in Ceylon. I 
would go further, and, if time permitted, could philologically prove the 
connection of the above with hundreds of other names and places in regular 
series.” 

I am afraid that something more than time would have been required by 
Sir William Hunter for proving the philological connection of the Kola 
with the Gaudian Kolami , with the Tamil Kalmar, with Kottkod the modem 
Calicut or Koji-kodu, with Kulianpur or Kaly&napura, not to mention 
many others of the above-quoted names. The Royal Atlas of Dr. Keith 
Johnston can hardly be regarded as an authority with respect to the spelling 
of Indian places. 
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“ peninsula to this day, Colark and Colairs, and in the 
“ north of India Coles, Coils and Cooties; thus it seems, 
“that the radical name is Cdla . This appellation of 
“ Colar was not unknown to the ancients ; for the younger 
“Plutarch says, that a certain person called Ganges , was 
“the son of the Indus and of Dio-Pithusa, a Calaurian 
“ damsel, who through grief, threw himself into the river 
“ Chliarus , which after him was called Ganges ; and Chliarm 
“is probably a mistake for Calaurius, or the Colarian 
“river. I believe, that Dio-Pithus is the name of the 
“ father and Sindhu of the mother : for Deva-Pithu , or 
“ Deo-Pithu, is worshipped to this day on the banks of the 
“ Sindhu , a female deity. The etymology of Colar is pro- 
“ bably out of our reaoh : but it is asserted by some that Cola, 
“ Coil, or Call, signify a woodlander, exactly like Chael, Gal, 
“ in Great Britain ; and the etymological progress is the same. 
“ In several dialects of the peninsula Cddu, is a forest, and 
“its derivative is Cddil ; from whioh striking off the d 
“ remains Cail ” 21 

I come now to the passage in Plutarch's work “On 
Rivers,” which has originated all these statements about 
India's ancient name Colaria . Plutaroh gives in his work 
some legendary accounts of twenty-five rivers. Three among 


M The article to which Sir George Campbell refers when quoting vol. IX 
of the Asiatic Researches is the suggestive “ Essay on the Magadha Kings,” by 
Captain F. Wilford, where on p. 92 we read : “ The offspring of Turvasu , so 
far from settling in the west, is declared, in the Rarivansa , to have settled in 
the southern parts of India ; and in the tenth generation, including their 
Sire , four brothers divided the peninsula among themselves. Their names 
were Pandya , Cerala, Cdla , and Chola : and this division obtains, even to 
day. CUa lived in the northern partB of the peninsula , and his descen dant s 
are called Coles , and Colters to this day : and they conceive themselves, with 
much probability, to be the aborigines of India , to which they give the name 
of Caller or Colara. Hence, we read in Plutarch , that the Ganges was called 
formerly the Calaurian river, and the same author mentions a Cala urian, 
or Hindu, and a handsome damsel, called Diopithusa , who was also s Calau- 
rian, o* native of India, or country bordering upon the Calaurian river.” 

17 
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these are Indian streams: the Hydaspes, Ganges and 
Indos . 22 

The Hydaspes is the first river described. Plutaroh 
relates that a certain king Hydaspes had a daughter Chry- 
sippe, whom Aphrodite out of spite caused to fall in love 
with her own father. She was for this offence crucified by 
the order of her father. But, these oalamitieB so upset 
Hydaspes that he threw himself into the river Indos, which 
was henceforward called Hydaspes. 

In anoient times there lived a youth called Indos, who 
had raped Damasalkida, a daughter of the king Oxyalkos, 
while she was oelebrating the feast of Bakchos. The king, 
her father, pursued him, and when Indos saw all escape im- 
possible, he plunged into the river Mawoloa rather than 
expose himself to the king’s vengeanoe. This river had 
been so called after Mau&olos, a son of the Sun, but from 
that time it was named Indos whioh is a river in India in the 
country of the Ichthyophages or Fish-eaters. 

The stoiy of the Ganges resembles these two . 23 It is as 
follows : — “ The Ganges is a river of India, oalled so for the 
following reason. The nymph Kalauria bore Indos a son of 

22 See Plutarch n ep\ irorapuy or de fluminxbus. The twenty-five rivers are 
the Hydaspes, Ismenos, Hebros, Ganges, Phasis, Arar, Paktolos, Lykormas, 
Maiandros, Marsyas, Strymon, Sagaris, Skamandros, Tanais, Thermodon, 
Kilos, Eurotas, Inachos, Alpheios, Euphrates, K^ikos, Acheloos, Arax.ee, 
Tigris, and Indos. 

23 See Plutarchi Chaeronensis omnium quae extant opertm ( Tomi duo) y 
Gulielmo Xylandro interprete, Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1624. At the end of the 
second volume is printed : 44 TlKoxn ap\ov vtpi vdrapcyy kcu opvv eiruyvpias tcai 
rwv ev avrois evpio-Kopcywy . — Plutarchi de Fluviorum et Montium nominibus, 
et de iis quae in illis inveniuntur, interprete Philippo Jacobo Maussaco” There 
we read in vol. II, pp. 1151, 1162 ; 

Tdyyns rorapbs ian rrjs 'Ivblas, r^u wposrfyopiav Xafihy Si* eur lav roia8n\v. 
*Mtp r\s Ka\avpta ybptprj lyyhvi]<T(v vfoy tcdWtt weplfiXerroy, rb 6vopa rdyyijy, 
05to$ KOj py&apf)tras rf prjrpl kwt ’ Sryvoiay avv*yy4vtro rp &iomdod<rp y 6 8 i petf 
Vf*4pas iraph rrjs rpoQov padav r)jv a\4i$eiay t Sid Xdrps btepfioXijy iavrbv tfi/ufey 
els worapby XXiapby KdXobpfvov, 8s Air* abrov Tc(ypjj perwvopda0p. Maussacus 
translates tide passage as follows : 14 Ganges fluvius est Indiae, ita vocatus 
hac de causa : Ex Indo Calauria quaedam virgo genuit filium pulchritudine 
conspicuum nomine Gangexn : qui somno vinoque sepultue cum matre Diopi- 
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conspicuous beauty, by name Ganges, who, when inebriated, 
had once in ignoranoe connection with his mother. But 
when he had learnt on a subsequent day the truth from his 
nurse, he threw himself through excess of remorse into the 
river Chliaros, whioh was o ailed after him Ganges.” The 
anoient edition of Plutaroh, whioh was published by 
Xylander at Paris in 1624, oontains in an Appendix at the 
end, the treatise On Rivers. It was edited, translated and 
annotated by Phil. Jacob. Maussaous. In its text occurs 
instead of the correot reading B'iTnovirr) the false expres- 
sion A iomd oil <rrj whioh Maussaous mistook for a name, 
though his predecessors the learned Natalis a Gomitibus and 
Tumebus had already doubted the accuracy of the text, as 
Maussaous himself mentioned in a note whioh is quoted 
below. Colonel Wilford unfortunately aooepted the wrong 
reading and built on it a new theory. Aooording to Plutaroh, 
so says the Colonel, Diopithuse was a Calaurian damsel, 
but Wilford himself further changes Diopithuse into a man 
Dio-Pithus (for Deva-Pithu or Deo-Pithu), and deolares 


thuse ooncubuit per inscitiam, sed interdiu cum a nutnce rei veritatem didi- 
cisBet, ob dolorem extremum seipBum conieeit in fluvium Chliarum, qui ab 
eo Gangis nomen assumpsit, 11 

However, in the 5th volume of TIKourapxou *AirocnrafffiaTa xai Yfv8«r iypa<pa 
edited by Fr. Diibner, Paris, 1855, and in the edition of Flutarchi Libejlut 
de flwoii 8 , rec. et notis instr. Rud. Hercher, LipBiae, 1857, we read: 
T&yyris roraju.6? fort rfjt 'IvMas . . . Our os xaprj &ap4\tr as rf pyTpl icar* Sryyoiar 
vuvcyyhtT*. Tp 5VirioiJ<rp tvp ^fiepSov irapb rrjs rptxpov paO&y r^y bK^Deiay 
iavrbv v els Torafibv XA iap6v . . • 

We read already on p. 72 in the Appendix to the edition of Maussacus 
entitled; Plutarohi librorum Tlcpl worafi&y Philippi Jac. Maussaoi emenda- 
tiones et notae : “ Mirum eat hoc nomen proprium DiopithuBae nostros in- 
terpretes exercitos habuisse. Natalia a Comitibus sicco pede haec transivit, 
quae tamen fida interpretatione opus habebant. Magnus Tumebus tanta 
est usus circumlocutione in vero hoc nomine explicando, ut plane eum ab 
soopo aberasse nemo bonus negare andeat ; qui per ebrietatm (inquit) inecienter 
matrm , divorum qumpiam erne exietimmtem % cognovit. Ut concedamus 
AurwiBodoy hie non esse nomen proprium tamen Graecis non convenit haec 
interpretatione Latina, vertendum enim esset eimpliciter, Jovem eum cue 
credentem , sed hoc est nugari. Atoi nMiry nomen verum est Diopithusae” 
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Colar as the oldest name of India we know of. That theoiy f 
however, must now be abandoned, and with the disappearance 
of Diopithuse from the pages of Plutarch, the whole edifice of 
oonjeoture so ingeniously raised on the supposed occurrence 
of this name, must fall to the ground ; there being absolutely 
nothing to support the assumption that India was known in 
the earliest times as the Kolarian Empire. 

Sir George Campbell supported Colonel Wilford by stating 
that India “ seems to have been known to the ancients as 
Colara or Coolee Land and the people as Colaurians ” and 
by eventually advocating the name Colee or Kolarian for the 
aboriginal tribes of India. I need not specially mention 
that the dictionary of Greek proper names, compiled by Dr. 
W. Pape, does not oontain Diopithuse as a name, though it 
refers to the nymph Kalauria and the river Chliaros . 24 

I had here in Madras at my disposal only the antiquated 
edition of Xylander printed by Antonius Stephanus, in which 
Jthe reading Diopithuse ocours. Though doubting its accu- 
racy from the first, I was not prepared to emendate the text, 
for besides my own oonviotion and the note of Maussacus, I 
had no evidence to go upon. Later on, however, I consulted 
Dr. Pape’s excellent Dictionary of Greek names rad tKe 
fact that it makes no mention of Diopithuse confirmed my 
suspicions. To ascertain the truth, I eventually wrote to 


34 The Worterbueh der griechischen Eigennamen von Dr. W. Pape gives 
Kalauria as the name of a nymph, e.g. on p. "285 (third -edition) 
“ Ganges,- 3 ) S.-des Indos u.-der Kalauria, welcher sich in den Chliaros 
sturzte, wovon dieser den Namen Ganges erhielt, Tint. Jluv. 4, 1 and on' 
p. 695 under Kalauria: “ 3 Nymphe, Gem. des Indos, M. des Ganges, 
Plut.flw . 4, 1.” 

Kalauria or Kalaureia is the well-known island with the famous temple 
of Poseidon, which opened a safe asylum to all pursued. Demosthenes 
when hunted down by the Macedonians, poisoned himself in it. The island 
was called after Kalauros , a son of Poseidon. Kalauria belonged originally to 
ApoUo who had exchanged it with Poseidon for Delos. Poseidon is therefore 
also called Kalaureates } Kalauria in contradistinction to Kalabria is some- 
times explained as “land of peace ” and Kalauros as “ peaceful ” (Frederic). 
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friends in Europe who kindly supplied me with the right 
reading t'imoixrg instead of AivtnQovcrg. 

It may also be added that, aooording to Plutarch, all the 
rivers on which he comments have ohanged their original 
names in order to bear the one by which they were afterwards 
generally known. Plutarch refers occasionally to previous 
authors to verify his accounts, e.g., to Kallisthenes, Kai- 
maron, Kleitophon, Aristoteles, and others, but even if most 
of the works he quotes had not been lost, it is doubtful 
whether he oould have substantiated his statements. The 
stories about the Hydaspes and Indos are so un-Indian 
and so mythical that it is hardly necessary to try to explain 
the report concerning the Ganges. Even if the term 
Kalauria were an adjective derived from a proper name, and 
Ghliaros were a mistake for Kalaurios, there is nothing 
to prove that Kalauria should be identical with Indian, not 
to speak of the boldness of deriving from it Color or Colara 
as a term designating India in anoient times ; a term and 
a signification which occur nowhere in the whole classical 
literature. I am quite convinced that Kalauria has nothing, 
to do with the Kola of Ohota-Nagpore, though I am not pre- 
pared to venture a decided oonjeoture as to the origin of the 
word Kalauria used by Plutaroh. u 

It is perhaps a mere aooident thlat the Yamund which 
joins the Ottugfl. or Ganges at Pray&ga (Pratipth&na, the 
modem Allahabad) is oalled K&lindi, the daughter of Ka- 
linda , for she springs from the mountain Kalinda, or is aooord- 

* Herodotos mentions III, 88 and 97, tbs Indian Kolatiai or KaUmtiai 
who ate their parents. The Brahman Kalanot (Kalyftna) who accompanied 
Alexander the Great is well known for burning himself alive. I only mention 
these names as they resemble somewhat Kalauria. I need hardly add 
that the Greek word mUopit, which is oommonly pronounced aiKapit, a IrinA 
of screech-owl, has nothing in common with this subject. 

To declare Colara as a name of India, though such never existed, and 
to derive it from the nymph Kalauria on tho authority of the younger 
Plutarch's Mythical account of the river Ganges appears like a pun, or 
like what a Berliner would call a KaUmtr. 
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ing to others a daughter of the Sun-god Kalinda who is in 
consequence known as Kalindlm, the father of Yamuna, while 
the god Tama is called Kdlindmdara, the brother of Yamunft. 
I mention this oiroumstance as Plutarch gives to Indos the 
name of Mausolos after Mausolos, the son of the Sun. 

Another peculiar coincidence is that the Kali or Black 
Gang&, whioh is also known as Mandakini , has in its upper 
course some famous warm springs and that Chliaros in Greek 
means lukewarm. A second Mandakinl rises on the Kalarir 
jara mountain, on whose top the lake of the gods is situated. 

It is somewhat astonishing that Colonel Wilford without 
giving any reasons explained Chliaros as a mistake for 
Calaurius. He could as well have oonjeotuired Chliara for 
Kalauria. All editions, however, of Plutarch, the modem 
emendated as well as the old antiquated, read Kalauria and 
Chliaros as proper-names . 26 

The ancient inhabitants of the country round Mathura 
in North India are also called Kalars, but this name has 
not yet been explained and has presumably no connection 
with the Kalauria nymphe of Plutarch. 

Modem writers have often identified the Kolis and the 
Kolarees of Colleries of South India with the Kols. It is 
a peculiar circumstanoe that, except by the Hon or Larka- 
Kols, the term Kol is not used by the so-called Kolarians, 
who inolude the Mundas, Santals, Korwas, Juangs, and a 
few other tribeB. 27 ' The Kolis are, according to my opinion, 
Gaudians, and must be distinguished from those races now 


* For Kalindt occurs also Kalindt , a wrong formation. Balar&ma is also 
called Kdlindt- Karsana, or Kalindt -bhedana for diverting the YamunA by 
his ploughshare into a new bod in the Vj-ndavana-forest. Mandakinl is also 
the name of the Gafiga of the heavens. About this river see Ohr. Lassen's 
Indiache Alterth vol. I, pp. 64-66, where this question is fully discussed. 

* 7 See Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal , p. 178: ‘‘The Hob are the 
only branch of the Kols that has preserved a national appellation." Lark a 
means fighter. About the Eolariana consult Mr. J. F. Hewitt's “ Notes on 
the early History of Northern India," in the Journal of . A. Society, 
vol. XX, pp. 321-363. Ip 
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generally described as Kols, Besides, our knowledge of this 
people is still very limited, and it would be venturesome to 
make decided statements as to their origin. Though differing 
from the Gauda-Dravidians in language, which must be 
regarded as a very important test, they nevertheless inter- 
marry occasionally with them, a ciroumstanoe which on 
the other hand tends to indicate some intimate connection 
between them. 

The word Kuli is a common Gauda-Dra vidian term 
which signifies hire , and is eventually also applied to the 
person who is hired. A hireling or servant is thus 'oalled 
a Kuli. The name Kol is a totally distinct word. The 
now common term Kuli started from the Eastern coast of 
India, where the principal English factories such as Madras 
were situated, and whence in oourse of time the English 
oommenoed to lay the foundation of their Indian Empire 
in the days of Clive . 28 

The Kolarees or Colleries represent the well-known 
Kallas, the dreaded thief tribe, who are mostly dependents of 


88 Compare Wilson’s Glossary, p. 301 : “ Kali, Coolee, (Tam. *_©$), Mai. 
{OeT-., Kan. *00, Tel. {&»©, Beng. fttf, Hind. I J>), Daily hire or wages: 

a day labourer, a Cooly : (the word is originally Tamil, whence it spread into 
the other languages : in Upper India it bears only its second and apparently 
subsidiary meaning : it appears as Culialu, as the term for hired labourers, 
in Tulava— Buchanan.)” Koliy&JLu is one of the Kanarose terms for hireling 
like the Telogu Kulig&lu. 

In Colonel Yule’s and Dr. Burnell’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, p. 192, an attempt is made to derive the term Kali from 
Koli, but it is notwithstanding admitted : “ Though this explanation of 
the general use of the term Cooly (from Koh) is the most probable, tho 
ma tter is perplexed by other facts which it is difficult to trace to the same 
Origin. Thus in S. India, there is a Tamil word kuli in common use, 
signifying 1 hire * or * wages,’ which Wilson indeed regards as the true origin 
of Cooly. Also in both Oriental and Osmanli Turkish Kol is a word for a 
slave, whilst in the latter also KWeh means ‘ a malo slave, a bondsman ’ 
{Kedhouse). Khol is in Tibetan also a word for servant or slave (Note from 
A. Schiefner). The familiar use of Cooly has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java and China, as weU as to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English 'or foreign.” 
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the Baja of Pudukota. A single individual of this olan 
is oalled a Kalian, of whieh word Kallar is the plural .* 9 

Enough has been already adduoed to prove that the 
Kahuna nymphe of Plutaroh does not refer to an ancient 
name of India, that the so-oalled Cohria is a purely imag- 
inary appellation, based in part on a badly pronounoed and 
distorted plural formation of the name of the Kaj^ar, or on 
Kohrees, and that, though the term Kolarian may be still 
applied to the Kol raoe, it must be clearly understood that 
all the wild philologioal vagaries concerning the orjgin and 
antiquity of this expression ought to be abandoned. Tet, the 
history of the fiotitious term Oohria provides us on the other 
hand with an instructive example how by a concatenation of 
conjectures and oonolusions a new theory can be successfully 
started and find acceptance among soholars of reputation. 
It has thus now beoome a fashion to ascribe all anoient 
monuments with which the Kolis, Kdlas and other kindred 
tribes can be oonneoted with the so-oalled Kolarians, whose 
original home and early history are shrouded in mysterious 
darkness, who, if we oan trust reliable information, do not 
even use the term Kol as a tribal name, and who, so far as 
it iB known, do not olaim as their own the scattered remains 
in Northern India, which modem writers are so fond of 
ascribing to them. 

I now prooeed to discuss in detail the principal tribes 
whom I regard as representatives of the Gaudian raoe. The 
linguistio and ethnologioal connection of these dans has 
in most instances been generally admitted by competent 
soholars, yet, their dose relationship has, so far as I am 
aware, not hitherto been so distinctly stated. 

I shall begin with the Kolis, Kdlas, and tribes kindred, 
pass on to the Gonds and their clansmen, then notioe the 


* It is doubtful whether Kaftan meant originally a thief* or simply ai 
of the Kaftan tribe who, exoelling in thieving aooompMdunenta» imparted to 
hie tribal name the meaning of thief. ' I recur to this eubfopt on pp. t#7— d©. 
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Kodagas, Kojagas, afterwards consider the position of the 
Todas and Ettas, and end with a survey of the Kajpihae 
or Kuyumbas in their various ramifioations. 

chapter vm. 

On the Eolis (Kclis), Kolas. 

The Eolis and Kolas have already been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Sanskrit works contain their name 
in oonneotion generally, with P&ndya, Kerala and Cdla, the 
sons of Akrida and desoendahts of Dusyanta. The term 
Kdli occurs in Kolisarp&h, instead of whioh the manuscript 
used by M. Langlois contained probably Kdlah Sarpdh or 
K6la8a>’pdh, as he translate^ the passage by : “ lea Colas, lea 
Sarpas.” The Kdlis appear likewise in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
The name of the Kolas can be traoed in that of the country 
KdlaHca, whioh has, aooording to the Sabdaratn&vali, K&nya* 
kubja as its capital, or whioh, aooording to Horaoe Hayman 
Wilson, is identical with Ealinga. 

The word Kola forms also part of Sanskrit names of 
various peoples, plants, countries and mountains, as of 
KSlagiri, Eollagiri, Kdl&hala, Eollaka and Kfilvagiri, do. 
We meet it even in South-Indian names of plages, e.g., in 
Edlam, Kolan&du, Kftlattan&du and others. 

1 regard the name Cdla or C6<fa (in Telugu and Eanarese 
Cdla, and in Tamil and Malay&lam Cdla) as a modification 
of the word Kdla. It is a remarkable historical fscfc that 
the OSlaa and PApdye* were as a rule rival kings who 
fought continually against each other. With the various 
formations, of the terms K5la, Cola, and Ofida may he com* 
pared those of Kftra, CSra and C)6d&- The expressions Cfira 
and Ko&gu are oooasionally used identically. 

The first syllable ko in Kola and Koli indicates the 
mountain home, while the seoond syllable la or li intimates 

18 
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the particular tribal distinction. The interchange between 
/ and r produces Kori (Kohri) as a variation of Koli. 80 

The Kolis and Kolas, as has already been pointed out, 
should be distinguished from the so-called Kolarian Kols. 
In consequence of the near relation of the Kolis to the 
Bhils and Gonds, hardly any doubt can be entertained about 
their belonging to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dra- 
vidians. The establishment of this ancient kinship is an 
important fact. It severs the connection between the Kolis 

Kolanca moans originally a country adjoining Kfila. The late Mr. 0. 
P. Brown explained Koladeiamn , as the long country, which 

interpretation is obviously erroneous when applied to the Sanskrit word 
K6la. 

Kolagiri is a mountain in Southern India. The commentator Malli- 
n&tha is 6urnamed Kolagiri. The Sabhq.pyrva says in 6lOka 1171: 44 Krtsnam 
KOlagirim caiva Surabhlpattanam tathft.” The KOllagiri occurs in Var&ha- 
mihira’s Brhateamhitd, XIV, 13 : 

Kari?ata- Mahfttavi-CitrakQta- NAsikya- Kollagiri - Colfth 

Krauflcad vlpa - Ja tad hara - K ft vfiry 0 - Ri $ y am G kaSca . 

The Kaullagirflyas fought according to the A6vam6dha with Arjuna : 

Arcitah prayayau bhomau dak^ioam salilarpavam 

Tatrapi Dravidair Andhrair Audrair Mahi?akair api. 

Tatha Kaullagirfiyaifica yuddham flstt Kirltinah. 

About Kfildhala compare General Sir A. Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey of India , vol. VIII, pp. 123, 125. 

Compare what is said about the town Kollagira in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XIV, p. 23, note 22: “it appears that Kollagira was another name 
of Kollapura or Kolhapur.’ 1 See ibidem , vol. Ill, pp. 209, 210 in the 
article 14 The Geography of Ibn Batuta’s Indian Travels,’' by Col. H. 
Yule: “The Koil prince must be the Kola-tiri or Cherakal Baja, whose 
kingdom was called Kola-nada .” About Kolatta-nadu, the district about 
Teilicherry, see Indian Antiquary, vol. VIII, pp. 115, 146. Compare also 
Dr. Gundert’s Malayalam and English Dictionary , p. 318, under KSlam : “ 4 . 
North Malabar, subject to Kolattiri or Kolas wartipam.” 

About the Ceip or Kofigu kings confer among others the Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. II, pp. 155, 271 ; vol. V, pp. 131-140; vol, VI, pp. 99-103. 

About the change of the l into r in words like Koli compare General Sir 
A. Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India , vol. XI, p. 101 : 14 1 paid 
ft visit to the old Bite of Koran, or Kordwa-dih, because the people agreed in 
stating that the old name of the place was Kolpur , which I thought might 
perhaps be connected with the old city of Koli , the birth-place of M&y&devi. 
But . . the position of Korondih ... is much too distant to be identified with 
that of Koli'' Compare also the late Mr. John A. O. Boswell’s Manual of 
tha Niellore District , p. 157 ; 44 The Yerukalas in thiB district state that their 
tribe name in their own language is Kurru, also Kola:* 
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and Kols, which is still occasionally asserted to exist and to 
which I have repeatedly alluded. 

The Kolis appear originally as mountaineers, but after- 
wards descending to the plains, some settled down as agri- 
culturists, while many others selecting the seashore beoame 
fishermen and sailors . 31 

The Koli mountaineers were not long ago the guardians 
of the hill-passes, especially of those in the Ajanta range and 
in the Western Ghats. Their ancient position as lords of the 
mountains is to this day certified by the faot that the 


31 See C. Lassen’s Indisch* A Iter thums kunde, vol. I, p. 137 (or' 108): 
44 Bhilla sitzen hier noch in dem Granzgebirge nach M&lva, R&jputena und 
sudlicher ; ein grosser Theil der BevOlkerung besteht aus einem andem 
urspriinglich fthnlichen Volke, den Kuli [Kola), welches aber Brahmanische 
Bitten dem grossem Theile nach angenommen hat.” Compare further Bev. 
M. A. 8herring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes , vol. II, pp. 307-316. 

Sir George Campbell remarks in his Ethnology of India about the Koolees 
on pp. 42-46 as follows : ”1 find, however, that the opinion of those quali- 
fied to judge seems to tend to the belief that there is no essential difference 
between the two tribes (the Koolees and Bheels) . Forbes in his Has Mala says . 

4 Koolees or Bheels, for though the former would resent the classification, the 
distinctions between them need not be here noticed.’ Captain Probyn says : 

4 1 think there is no actual difference between Koolees and Bheels. Their 
religion is the same.* Mr. Ashburner : 4 There is no real difference between 
Bheels and Koolees ; their habits, physiognomy and mode of life are the 
same, modified by local circumstances.’ And the Rev. Mr. Dunlop Moore 
says : 4 Koolees frequently marry Bheel wives.* Other authorities, however, 
jay that they do not intermarry. They both seem to claim a northern and 
not A southern origin, pointing to the hills of Rajpootana and the north 
of Goozerat. The Bheels say that they were originally called Kaiyoe ; Sir 
John Malcolm sayB that they are related to the Meenas of Rajpootana, and 
onoe ruled in the Jeypore country. Forbes again tells us that the Koolees 
were originally called Mairs, while in Rajpootana, Col. Tod speaks of Mairs 
or Meenas as one race . . . Though probably in the main of the same class 
and similar origin, the Koolees and Bheels are now quite distinct tribes, and 
there is this considerable difference that the Koolees have come much more 
into contact with Aryan blood civilization . . . The Koolees are the Abori- 
gines of Goozerat (where they now live in considerable number), and of 
the hills adjoining that Province. The Jiills east of Goozerat are called 
4 Kolwan ’ and seem to be the property of Koolee tribes . . . The Bheels are 
the proper possessors of the hills farther in the interior and east of the 
Koolees . . . The Koolees seem to he scattered down the Coast country 
nearly as far as Goa, and north again into the * Thurr ’ and the neighbour- 
hood of Scindc. While the wilder Koolees of the hills are like the Bheels, 
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famous sanctuary at Mah&bal86vara is under the hereditary 
wardenship of Kolis. 

Many shrines throughout India are associated with the 
lowest classes of the population, as we hare seen, when 
speaking of the temples at MdlkS^a, Puri and Trerandrum. 
The sanctuary at Mah&balSlvara over a spring which is sup- 
posed to be tiie souroe of the Krishna, though said to have 
been founded by a Sattara Brahman, named Anagada, is 
under the hereditary superintendence of a Koli family, and 
the ohief official in charge iB a Koli. Suoh a Koli is oalled 
Gangaputra, and whatever offerings a worshipper makes 
after bathing form the perquisite of the Kolis and are taken 
by them. “At the temple of Mah&bal&vara also,’* thus 
writes the Hon. Yifivan&th N&r&yan Mandlick, “ the Kolis 
“ hold a hereditary position, and the Guravas, who worship 
“ the Lingo, in that temple, appear more closely allied to the 
“ hill tribes than to the inhabitants of the plains ; they (».«., 
4t the Quravas) have, however, no connection with the shrine 
“ of the Krishni, where the Kolis alone are the principal 

the mass of more civilised Koolees are said to be not only fairer and more 
Canoaaian in feature) but also more sly and punning and less truthful . . 
Hie wilder tribes of the race are still predatory, and Forbes mentions the 
Koolees as by far the most numerous of the arm-bearing Pastes who in 
former days, living in the hills between Gooaerat and Raj poo tana, disturbed 
the country. He desoxibes them as of diminutive stature, with eyes which 
bore an expression of liveliness and cunning, clothes few, arms bows and 
arrows, habits swift and active, bold in assault, but rapid in flying to the 
jungles, independent in spirit, robbers, averse to industry, addicted to 
drunkenness, and quarrelsome when intoxioated ; formidable in anarchy, 
but incapable of uniting among themselves. This description seems exceed- 
ingly fell to apply to the wild fiheels of modem days, whom indeed Forbes 
classes with the Koolees . • . Lassen in his map places Koolees (Kolas he calls 
them) in the centre of Kattywar . . . The Rolees of the Simla hills and 
Domes of Kumaon are merely inferior castes living amohg the general 
population/' 

Compare the &as $tim A urmy t M , Bombay 1884, p. 880 : 44 The Kolis 
belong to the aborigines, and are of low but respectable caste. They are 
divided into the Kolis of the hilly countries, and the Kolis of the plains. 
They are also arranged in separate tribes, 'and were formerly very trouble- 
some. Several tribes of Kolis guarded the passes of the Ajanta range under 
their own Ntiks, while others attached themselves to the Bhila ; but the majo- 
rity haye long settled down to peaceful callings, and the land-holding Kolia 
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“ officers in charge/’ “ The origin of the famous M&h&ba- 
ltfvara temple is ascribed to the Paulas tya R&vapa. He 
compelled Siva, so runs the tradition, by his severe penanoe 
on the mountain Kail&sa, to surrender to him his -Prdna 
Lihga. The terrified gods tried every means to regain it, but 
their attempts were fruitless. At last Vi?nu raised his Cairo 
to prevent the sun-rays from descending to the earth, and 
B&vapa, who was then at Qdkarna, believing that the sun 
was setting prepared to perform his Sandhy&vandanam. 
But the Prana Linga, whioh he oarried in his hand, prevented 
him from performing properly his worship. He, therefore, 
requested Oampati to take temporary oharge of the Linga. 
The god assented, but pretending that the Linga was too heavy 
placed it on the ground. Onoe there, it remained fixed in 
spite of all the attempts of the B&kgasa to remove it. When 
trying for the fifth time he cried as his strength was 
failing : “ 0 Mahabala ,” 0 great power 1 which expression 
is said to have given the name to the plaoe. u 


deny all affinity with those of the hills. In the village establishment, the 
Koli is most generally associated with the occupation of a water-carrier, and 
the Kunbi drinks water from his hands. He is known by his ehumti, or 
twisted doth which he wears on his head in order to rest the waterpot ; but 
he is often a good fanner, or is engaged as a musician, handicraftsman, 
weaver, palanquin bearer, fisher, labourer . . . They use meat, drink spirits, 
bury their dead, worship KhandobA, BairobA, and BhavAni, and employ 
Brihmans for religious ceremonies, but have also priests of their own/ 9 
Bee Historical and Dmriptm Sketeh of H. JST. thoHium't Dominions , oompfied 
by Syed Hossain Bilgrami, b.a., and 0. Willmott, Bombay, 1883, vol. I, p. 
810 : 11 At one time they (the Solis) acted as guards in the hill passes on the 
northern frontier and in the Ajanta hills ; there is a tribe of Solis who had 
charge of the Ghaut passes/ 1 The Kambali Kupimbai make and wear 
ehamlls (kaxnbalis) in the same manner ; see p. 320, n. 107. 

I agree withSSir George Campbell so far as their relationship with the 
Bhils is oonoerned, the latter I have proved to be Dravldians, see pp. 10, 
70*86. 

* Bee “ The Shrine of the Biver Krishna at the Village of Mahtbalft- 
vaie,” by BAo SAheb VishvanAth NArayan Mandlick in the Journal tftb 
Doming Mramh oftko Royal Asiatic BocUty , vol. IS, pp* 860-281.. 

0 Bee iMm, pp. 267, 268. Compere also Arokmkyioal Bm my of IndU, 
vol. Tin, pp. 148, 144, about Bivana’i oonne ot i o n with the lihga of 
u Hahedeo BAvaqefvara.” 
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The oonnection of the ancient hill tribes with many cele- 
brated Indian shrines is also admitted by the Hon. Vifivan&th 
N&r&yan Mandlick. 44 The above tradition of Gokarna,” he 
says, “ points out to the origin of these plaoes of Lihga worship 
44 by the influence of, if not amongst, the wild tribes of the 
“ mountains of whom Havana is a fair representative. The 
14 actual position of the Kolis at the temples of the Krishna 
44 and also at Mahabaledvara, appears to oonflrm the above 
44 conclusion. The serpent is connected with both these 
44 temples, and from the Linga temples he seems to be quite 
44 inseparable. In the latter he is represented as being coiled 
44 round the Linga, while in the temple of the Krishna,' a living 
44 one is supposed to be guarding its sources .” 34 

The most acourate description of the Kolis has been 
written by Captain A. Macintosh, to whose acoount we 
owe, in fact, the greater part of our information about 
these people. Yet, he is compelled to admit : 44 We cannot 
44 expect to glean much authentic information of an historical 
44 description from an ignorant and unlettered people like the 
44 Kolis. The few traditions they possess relative to their first 
44 settlement in their present locations : and of subsequent 


Bead also Dr. Fr. Buchanan’ b Journey from Madras through the eountriet of 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar, second edition, vol. II, p. 316. “ Qaukarna , or 
the cow’ 8 horn (P), is a place of great note among the Brahmans, owing to a 
celebrated image of Siva called MahabcUeswara. The Image is said to have 
been brought from the mountain Coila by Havana , king of Lanca. He 
wished to carry it to his capital ; but having put it down here, the idol 
Decame fixed in the place, where it stands to this day.” 

34 The Kanara people regard Gdkarpa as holier than Benares ; for they 
■ay: 

-Gokanpam ca mahftkftll vitivan&tho mah&balab 
Kotitlrtham ca Ghtfigayfth same dram adhik&m phalanx ; *’ 
according to the Journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic , vol. IX, p. 258. 
Compare in the Indian Antiquary , vol. Ill, pp. 247, 248, Dr. J. Gerson 
da Cunha’s account of the legend concerning the liftga of Wdlukeivara, 
the present Malabar Hill, with which lihga the Kolis seem also to be con- 
nected: “The Kolis, who, as will be shown hereafter, were the original 
inhabitants of Bombay, pay special devotion to this lihga .... (their) 
principal quarter in the whole Kofikan, I suppose, is KfeUbfi.” 
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“ events until within the lost century appear to be involved in 
“ much obscurity and oonfusion.” The late Mr. Alexander 
Kinloch Forbes mentions in his Rds Mala the legendary des- 
cent of the Kolis from Yuvan&Sva, the father of M&ndh&tr. 3 * 
Captain Macintosh repeatedly mentions in his Account 
the great veneration in whioh the Kolis hold the well-known 


w See “ An Account of the Tribe of the Mhadeo Kolies,” by Captain A. 
Macintosh, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. V., pp. 
71-112, 238-279; compare also Indian Antiquary , vol. II, p. 154 ; vol. Ill, 
pp. 76, 77‘, 126, 127, 186-196, 222, 224, 227, 228, 248 ; vol. V, p. 8, and Sir 
G. Campbell's Ethnology of India in the Appendix to vol. XXXV, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , pp. 46, 53, 123, 125. 

In the Rds Mdld , London, 1878, pp. 78-79, we read : “ A similar fabulous 
descent is given to the Koolees from YouwanOshwa, the 'father of Mftndh&ta 
Raja. Their ancestor, Koolee,. was brought up by a sage in the forest, and 
always led a jungle life, whence it happened, as the bard says, that his descen- 
dants, though in the towns they are of little importance, are lions in the jungle. 
The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus, but they were removed to the country about the Null by the god- 
dess Hingl&z, and brought with them the earth-nut called ‘ beerd,' which 
even in famine does not fail. They were called at this time Mail’s, as well 
as Koolees, and Sonuug Mair was their leader. He left twelve sons, each of 
whom became the head of a clan ... In these times, says the bard, there 
was not bo great a population in Goozerat, but there was much forest, and 
the Bheels and Koolees lived in security. They were doubtless then, as now, 
hereditary and professional plunderers, 4 soldiers of the night, 1 as they 
describe themselves. Raja Kurun Solunkee is the first ruler of Goozerat on 
record who devoted his attention to putting a curb upon these wild tribes.'* 
Captain Macintosh derived the term Kdli from the Koli tribe. He writes 
in a note on p.71 : On a former occasion, I ventured to derive tjie term 
Cooly, applied by us to porters, labourers or persons who work for hire, in 
the following manner — as the fishermen, boatmen, and many of the common 
labourers, at Bombay, and along the coast, are Kolies, the term Cooly may 
have originated among the English at Bombay. A passenger coming 
ashore, when a ship arrived from Europe, might have wished to give a box 
or package in charge to a native (probably a person of rank or caste) ; he 
would say, or a servant in attendance might say, that he would fetch a 
Koly, or a certain number of Kolies, to take ‘ master’s baggage' to the shore. 
Thus the term would have become familiar, and, in the course of time, 
would bo indiscriminately applied to all porterB or labourers, and soon 
have spread among the few English settled in India in those days." 

In the above-mentioned Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial VTords and 
Phrases is on p. 192 the expression Cooly -also connected with the Kolis ; 
" The origin of the word appears to have been a nomen gentile , the name 
(Kofi) of a race or caste in Western India, who have long performed such 
offices as have been mentioned . . According to Dr. H« V. Garter, the Kofis 
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KhamjOba., whom I oonsider as a national deity of the Gau- 
di&n Ehands. N 

The Kolia hare among them a tradition, aooording to 
which they are the descendants of the famous Y&lmlki, the 
poet of the Bftmftyana. It may be that the similarity 
of the profession^ embraoed by V&lmlki— previously to his 
becoming a poet— and by the Kolis, has something to do 
with this belief. Both are celebrated as robbers. 87 

Aooording to the last oensus report, the Kolia number 
2,488,372 souls: 1,069,302 live in Bombay, 429,888 in 
Baroda, 213,906 in Hyderabad, and 123,171 in the Punjab, 
Ac. 88 

The KohUs in Bhand&ra and Chanda, who are agricul- 
turists, have a distinct Gond type, and have retained many 
Gond customs. 89 


proper are a true hill-people whose especial locality lies in the Western 
Ghats, and in the northern extension of that range, between 18° and 24° N. 
latitude/’ I have referred on p. 181, n. 28, to another passage of this 
article in the Glomry. 

£ hare already on p. 131 declared myself against this explanation. 
Though it is a matter of minor importance, I may observe as an additional 
proof that the tribal name is always pronounoed Koli, and not Ed li. 

' * Bee ibidm , p. 108 : 11 The Kolies pay their adorations to all the Hindoo 
deities, but their chief objeot of worship is Khundy-row, oommonly called 
Khundobah/' 

11 Bee ibidtm, p. 82 : “ One of the descendants of Neesliad and a female 
shoodur, were the parents of the Poolkuss; and a male of the Neeshad lineage 
and a femaje of the Poolkuss family, were the parents of the Holy. He was 
to subsist, by hilling whatever animals he encountered in the jungles and 
forests. It may further be stated, that the Kolies say that they are the 
descendants of Valmik, the distinguished author of the Ramayan, who, 
although of Brahman parentage, and born at Veer Walla, twenty-four miles 
south-east of Poona, it is said, followed the life of a Holy/’ About the 
Koolees or Bheels see Sir G. OampbeU’s Ethnology of India, p. 48. 

* Aooording to the Indian Antiquary , vol. VI, p. 283, the late Bev. Dr. 
John Wilson derived the name of the Kolis from the Sanskrit word kula t a 
elan. I need not dilate on the groundlessness of this etymology. Compare* 
p. 188. 

“See Bev. i£. A. Shifting*! Hindu Trihi and Cat", vol. H, p. 109: 
“ They have a remarkable faoulty for selecting the best sites for irrigation 
rasarvoirsi sad to possess a large tank is their highest ambition, On tit* 
lands watered by these tanks they cultivate sugar-cans and rice.” 
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I believe that the Koris (Eohris) are of the same extrac- 
tion as the Eolis. The former are said to have emigrated 
from Benares, in the train of a Bhonsla prinoe of the 
Chandah branoh . 40 I am also inolined to oonneot the Koiris 
of Bengal with both these tribeB . 41 

Whether there exists any connection between the Eolis and 
the Gaulis is doubtful. As was the case with Gawfa , so also is 
the term Gauli differently interpreted. Some derive the name 
Gauli from the Sanskrit word go, cow, and explain Gauli to 
signify cowherd, others connect it with Kolu It is even pos- 
sible that both derivations are right, and that the term (Gauli 
represents originally two different, but equal-sounding words ; 
oue being derived from Koli and the other from go. In the 
first oase it has an ethnologioal and in the other a professional 
meaning. To those Gaulis who are oowmen both terms are 


40 Bee ibiiotn, pp. 107, 108 : “ They produce sugar-cane in large quan- 
tities, the production of which is chiefly in their hands. The tribe has 
distinguished itself for its great enterprise and energy in the excavation of 
noble tanks and in the formation of numerous embankments.” Aooording 
to the oensus of 1881, the Koris amount to 946,861, 843,422 of whom are 
found in the North-Western Provinces, 48,826 in the Central Provinces, and 
43,666 in Bengal. Compare Hr. Charles Grant’s 'Gazetteer of the Control 
Erooinm, pp. 61, 187, 181, 194 and 438 on the Koris (Kohris). 

« Compare Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of India, pp. 320, 321 : « In some 
districts the Koiris appear to be more numerous than the Kurmis. The 
distinction between them is, that the former are generally market gardeners 
as well as agriculturists. Buchanan estimated that there werq 30,000 
families of Koiris in the Sh&h&bftd District, and 46,000 families in Bihftr. 
.... A learned pandit informs me that the derivation of the name is ku, 
earth, and ari , enemy. They are so called from their constant attacks on the 
•oil. Koiris, men and women, ore always troubling it. . . Every three yuan 
they make offerings on a hill blown as the M&r&ng Bom of the Kols, the god 
that is invoked by the aborigines, especially when rain does not foil in due 
season.” ‘ Bee also Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Triboo and Oaotoo, vol. I, 
pp. 326, 326 : 14 These (the Koeris) and the Kumbhis are the great agri- 
cultural, classes of these provinces. . . The Koeris and Kumbhis are 
agriculturists by profession. . . The Koeris are the principal growers of 
poppy, and producers of opium, both in Benares and Behar. . . The Koeris 
' are numerous in the district of Jh&nsl, where they pursue the occupation of 
Weaving. Their tradition is, that they came from Benares about seven 
hundred years ago.” The oensus report of 1881 mentions 3,067 Koeris in 
. Assam and 1,204,884 Koeris in Bengal. Rev. Sir G, Campbell’s Ethnology 
if Indio, p. 107. 


W 
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applicable. The Mahadeo Kolia assert that their ancestors 
subdued the Gaulis, and to these are also ascribed most 
of the earlier graves. The Gauli chiefs, according to tradi- 
tion, ruled in the Central Provinces long before the Gond 
K&jas. I believe that future enquiry will jJrove that the 
Gauli R&jas were not Aryans, but that they, like other 
tribes similarly named, belonged to the Gaudian raoe. 42 

I must not omit to mention here the ancient tribes of the 
Kulinda, Kuluta , (Koluta, Koluka) and Kauluta (Kaulubha), 
who inhabited the high mountain ranges of the Himalaya 
in North India. Their names ocour in one form or other in 
the MahabhArata, R&mayana, Visnu PurAna, Brhatsamhita, 
Mudraraksasa and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, while 
Ptolemy’s RvXivhptvrj (Kylindrina, VII. 1, 42) coincides in 
position with the oountry which some of these tribes formerly 


42 Refer to pp. 114 and 116, n. 12, where the Oaulas are mentioned. 

See Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces , p. 301 : 
u Among the people (of Nagpur) tradition, widespread though vague, is not 
wanting, pointing to a time far anterior to the Gonds, when throughout 
Deogarh Gauli chiefs held sway. The exploits and renown of these ancient 
chiefs are often referred to in the songs of the villagers. Then are forts 
too, and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, evidently the 
handiwork of races preceding the Gonds. . . 1 It was a Gauli, not a Gond king 
so our father told us,’ this is the common answer to all questions respecting 
such relics.” The same legend is told about the fortifications of R&mtek, 
ibidem , p. 428. Compare in the Indian Antiquary , vol. I, pp. 204, 205, 
Mr. W. F. Sinclair’s article on the “ Gauli Raj ” in Khandesh and the 
Central Provinces : u 1 think, therefore, that the most probable explanation 
of the Gauli Raj is this, — that Gauli was the surname, or nickname, of a 
family of princes (and not of a nation) of Aryan race who established them- 
selves in the valleys of the Tapti and Narmada during the great migration 
southward which ended in the colonization of the Dekhan by the Aryan 
Marathas.” Mr. Sinclair’s remarks were criticized by Mr. W. Ramsay on 
p. 258 ; notice also Mr. Sinclair’s query : “ Hem&d Pant and the Gauli Rajas 99 
in the Indian Antiquary , vol. VI, pp. 277, 278. 

Captain A. Macintosh remarks in his “ Account of the Mhadeo Holies ” 
in the Madras Journal of Literature and Seience t vol. V (1837), pp. 251-262 : 
u There is a popular tradition among the people in this part of the country, 
that the Gursees were the original inhabitants of the Dukhan, and that they 
were displaced from the hilly tracts of the country by the race of Goullies or 
cowherds. These Goullies, it is said, subsequently rebelled against their law. 
Ini prince, who detached an army that continued unceasing in their exer- 
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oooupied. The similarity of their name with that of the Kolis 
and of the Kulu distriot is therefore not accidental . 48 

CHAPTER IX. 

On the K6is, Konds, Kands, Gonds, &c. 

Much as the several tribes, whose names head this 
chapter, differ from one another in their manners, dialects 
and appearance, still there exists such a general resemblanoe 
between them, that, as has been pointed out by one of the 
greatest geographers of our oentury, the late Karl Ritter, 
all these various races, however considerable may be the 
distances at which they live apart from one another, must be 

tions until they exterminated the entire race of Goullies . . It is a common 
practice with such of the inhabitants of the plains as bury their dead, as 
well aB the hill tribes to erect thurgahs (tombs commonly of a single stone), 
near the graves of their parents. In the vicinity of some of the Koly 
villages and near the Bite of deserted ones, several of these thurgahs are 
occasionally to be Been, especially near the source of the Bhaum river. The 
people say they belonged to Gursees and Goullies of former times. The 
stones with many figures in relief roughly carved upon them, and one of 
these holding a drum in his hand, and in the act of beating time on it, are 
considered to have belonged to the Gursees who are musicians by profession. 
The other thurgahs with a Saloonka (one of the emblems of Mhadeo) and a 
band of women forming a circle rouni it, with large pots on their heads, are 
said to be Goully monuments. ThiB may be reckoned partly confirmatory of 
the tradition.*’ 

Consult about the Gaulis also the Gazetteer of Aurangabad , pp. 136, 226, 
278, 279. 

48 About references concerning Kulinda , Kuldta , Kdluka, Kdltita and 
Kauldta consult Bothlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch. About Kaulubha 
see Lassen’s Indische Altherthumskwnde , vol. I, p. 67 (p. 76 second 
edition), and vol. II, pp. 200, 207. Lassen desires to substitute for Kauldta 
in Mudrftrftkaasa Kauldbha especially on the authority of Flinius who 
in his Htstoria Naturalise lib. VI, cap. 22, mentions that: “ Ultra 
(Gangem) siti sunt Modubae, Molindae. . . . Colubae, Orxulae, etc.” In vol. 
I, p. 647 (,661), Lassen speaks of the Rulindas : “ Die Kulinda wohnten nach 
dom Epos im hochsten Himalaya und zwar ost warts bis zu den Ganges- 
Quellen.” 

Ptolemy assigns the sources of the Vip&to, Satadru, Yamuna and Gafiga 
to the country Kylindrine : “ *Yir b birds Bifida tos real rov Z apdSpov koL rod 
Ataeva teal rov Tdyyov f) KvKivbpiv^ ” The inhabitants of thiB district 
were the Kulihdas. About Kylindrine compare also Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of India , pp. .136-138, where it is identified with Jaland- 
har*, whose ‘ ‘ antiquity is undoubted, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
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regarded as representatives of one and the same nation. 
They are still in occupation of nearly the whole area of that 
portion of the Indian continent which stretohes from Khan- 
desh on the west to Gan jam on the east. 

Koi, Kui (contracted into Ku), G5du, Gauda, Gondu, 
Goandu, Gand, Koand, Kond (Kondh, Khond) or Kand 
(Khand) are all derivatives, as has already been shown, 
from the root Ko or Ku, mountain, so that their very name 
indicates a mountaineer. I have previously alluded to 
the peculiarity that both Linguals and Dentals are used 
in the formation of the derivatives of Ko. We need not, 


Kulindrine or Ktulindrine, which should probably he corrected to 8ulindritu , 

1 as the K and 2 are frequently interchanged in Greek manuscripts.” 

Read also in H. H. Wilson’s Vishnu-purdna edited by F. Hall the 
notes on the Kulatas (Kolnkas), vol. II, p. 174, and Kulindas, p. 180. 
According to H. H. Wilson the Kulindas were mountaineers, seeFr. Johnson’s 
Selections from the MahftbhArata, p. 66. 

Varfthamihira mentions the Kuldta* in his Bphatsaihhita, Chapter XIV, 
si. 22 and 29 : 

Di6i patdmOttarasyam MOpdavya-Tukhara-Talahala-Madrftb, 
Aimaka-lTu/a^'Lahada-Strirftjya-Nrsiihha-Vanakhasthfth- 22 . 

Ait&ny&m Mflrukana$tarajya-Pa6upala-Klra*KftSmiralL 
Abhisftra-Darada-TaAgapa-jrttWto-Sairindha-Vanart^trab. 29. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham considers the question of these hill tribes at 
length in the Arohaologioal Sunny of India , vol. XIV, pp. 126-136, 187-139 : 
41 The origin of the Kunets, who form the bulk of the population in the 
valleys of the Bi&B, the Satlej and the Tons Rivers, has long engaged my 
attention ; and I believe that I have now solved the puzzle by identifying 
them with the Kunvndat or Kulinda! of early Hindu history. Under both of 
these forms their name is still preserved in the districts of Kulu on the Bits 
and Kundwar on the Satlej . The Vishnu Purina gives, the name of Kulinda, 
which is supported by Ptolemy’s Kulindrin*, a district occupying the whole 
of the upper tract between the Bibasis or Bias River and the Ganges. It 
corresponds therefore most exactly with the Kunet District of the present 
day. Vartha Mihira places the Ktmindat along with the Kashmiras, Abhi- 
Una, Kulfitas, and Sairindhas, and makes their oo untry one of hia nine divi- 
sions of India. In another place he marks their position still more 
definitely as being to the east of Madras. (Madrm anyaseha Kauninda.) 
He also speaks of the King of the Kwiindas. This was about A.D. 660, but 
we have coins of the King of Kuninda (Rajnya Kunindata), which date 
before the Christian era. For Kauninda the M&rkandeya Parana reads Kw* 
fieds, which agrees with the Kulinda of the Vishnu Purina. It would 
•eem therefore that these are only two readings of the same name. This 
conjecture is strongly supported by the fact that much more than half of 
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therefore, be surprised to see that the Telugu E6du t e.g. 9 
corresponds to the Sanskrit Kbnda (in Kdn^abh&tta) And 
Gonda, though konda in Telugu signifies only mountain and 
not mountaineer, whioh meaning is expressed by Kondarudu. 4 * 

The principal Gond tribes call themselves Editor . Telugu 
people regard the last syllable tor of this term as identical 
with the word dor a, master^ which is not improbable, as the 
Kois affix this term to names, e.g. } Bhima is called by them 
Bhimadur. The Kois of the Bhadr&oala and R&kapalli 
taluks in the Upper G5davarl distriot are called Doralu 
(masters) only by their Mala and Madiga servants, for this 
title is otherwise generally conoeded only to the Velama 
land-owners. 

It is a well-known f aot that a word often loses its original 
meaning when it is used as a proper name. Koi designates 

the population of Kulu is Kunet. ... I have now traced the Kaunindas 
up to the third century B.O., when they were a rich and powerful people. 
But there is still earlier mention of the people in the Mahabh&rata, where 
the Kulindas are said to have been conquered by Arjuna. From the context 
Wilson rightly concluded that they were mountaineers and neighbours of 
the Traigarttas or people of Kangra. In the Vishnu Pur&na I find not only 
the Kulindas but also Kulindopatyakas or 1 Kulindas dwelling along the foot 
of the hills,* which describes exactly the tract of plain country bordering 
the hills in which Srughna, the capital of the Kaunindas, was situated.*' 
About Kulu or Kullu see Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India , 
vol. V, pp. 466-469: “The character of the hill -men resembles that of 
most other mountaineers in its mixture of simplicity, independence, and 
superstition. Polyandry still prevails in Seorftj, but has almost died out 
elsewhere. It consists simply of a community of wives amongst brothers, 
who hold all their other goods in common, and regard their women as 
labourers on the farm. The temples usually occupy picturesque sites, and 
are dedicated rather to local deities than to the greater gods pf the Hindu 
Pantheon.** 

Compare also Mr. J. W. MoOrindle's Ancient India as described bp 
Ptolemy , pp. 106, 109, 110. 

44 The Telugu people call the Gonds, Konds or Hands, Kdya, Kdyav&du 
(pi. KOyav&pdlu), Koda (pi. Kodulu), Gdndu, Kondarudu, &c. We read in 
Lieutenant Macpherson's Report upon the Khonds of the Districts of Gatyam 
and Cuttack, Calcutta, 1842, p. 20, §42, the following account: “ The 
Hindu name for this people which we have adopted, Khond t in the plural 
Khondooloo , means mountaineer, from the Teloogoo word signifying a hill . 
Their sole native appellation south of the Mahanuddee is Koinga or Kwinya , 
which may be a corruption of Kulinga, which, by the exchange of convertible 
letters may be Pulinda , meaning in • Sanskrit and thence in Tamil a bar - 
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thus a mountaineer, but this radical meaning of the term 
was forgotten by that tribe when some of them* had settled 
permanently in the plains. The Malvah or Ghitta-Kdis 
(Hill-Kois) are in oonsequenoe distinguished from the Sassi- 
Kftis (Plain-Kois). The Khonds, on the other hand, oall their 
own oountry Kui Dina or Kui Pruti ’, and that of the Uriyas 
Sassi Dina . 

The Koia worship as deities K&turadu, Adamar&ju, Kor- 
rarftju (who governs the tigers), Kommalarama, Sarlamma, 
and others. The five P&ndava brothers, especially Arjuna 
and Bhlma, are highly revered. They have imitated the 
step of Bhlma in their danoe. The Kois or Kdyas in the 
Nizam’s Dominions preserve a legend aooording to whioh 
they are descended from Bhlma and a wild superhuman 
woman whom he met in the woods . 45 


bar tan, a savage mountaineer . . . They employ as distinctive epithets of their 
race, the terms — Subboro and Mullaro , the latter signifying hill people , from 
a root common to Tamul and Teloogoo, the Khonds designate the alpine 
portions of Orissa solely by its Hindu name (from the root) * Malwa, * 
meaning highlands. The Hindu people they call Sassi, a word whose 
signification is not ascertained. The Khonds, who inhabit the mountains 
are styled Qlaliah Koinga, those of the low country Sassi Koinga." 

The fifth volume of the Calcutta Review (January — June 1846) contains 
on p. 26 the following note : “ Respecting the name of Khonds, Lieutenant 
Hill remarks, that, in their own language, * they call themselves Knee. A 
single Khond is called Kwinga. By Uriyas, they are called Khonde and 
by the Telingas, KodulO and often Kodowanolu or hill people.’* According 
tp Bir W. W. Hunter in his Orissa, vol. II, p. 71 : “The word Kandh, 
like Mali and the tribal names of other hill tribes, means in the aboriginal 
languages < mountaineer.* ** 

About the Gfinds or G&ndas consult Mr. Charles Grant’s Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces of India , pp. 100, 103, 247, 261, 412, 413, and 467. They 
cultivate some land in R&lgarh, Laira and Sambalpur, but they Beem not to 
be regarded as good cultivators. The population of Laira is chiefly agri- 
cultural and consists of Gonds, Khonds and G&ndas. On the other hand the 
G&ndas are generally classified as weavers. Their number in the Central 
Provinces amounts to 260,133. 

Koinga is the plural of Koi, nga being the plural termination in the 
Kond language. A similar termination exists in the Koi language on the 
Godavari, e.g., tndra , tree, pi. m&r&flgu ; goggStfi, cock, goggddifign; bap4*% 
carriage, bapdiAgu ; god&li, axe, goddeliAgu. 

45 See the Rev. John Cain’B articles on “ The Bhadr&challam and R&ka- 
palli T&luk&s, Godavari District,** in the Indian Antiquary , vol. V,pp. 801- 
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The four tribes to whom the title Editor is applied axe 
the Raj Goad, Raghuwal, Padal and Dholi, and oooasionally 


803, 357-359 ; vol. VIII, pp. 33-36, 219-221 ; and vol. X, pp. 259 - 264 . 
Read ibidem , vol. V, pp. 368, 359 ; “ Formerly on a certain day in the year 
the Koi men of each Tillage were driven into the jungle by the women 
to hunt, and were not allowed to return unless they brought home some 
game,— a small bird, or even a rat, being enough to give them the right 
to be welcomed back. This praotioe is still carried on gby the JToi* in the 
Bastar country, and also by many in the Nizam's territory. Mr. Van* 
stavera, whilst boring for coal at Beddadanolu, was visited on that day by 
all the Koi women of the village, dreBsed up in their lords' clothes, and they 
told him that they had that morning driven their husbands to the forest to 
bring home game of some kind or other. Mr. Vanstavem also states that 
the Kois round Beddadanolu do not eat the goat annually offered for a 
prosperous harvest, but leave it to itself in the jungle tied up to a tree. 

< < The Kois say that the following gods and goddesses were appointed to bo 
worshipped by the Madras : — Muttelamma, Maridimahdlakthml , Poturizu , and 
Korrazulu, and the following were to receive adoration from the Kois : — Korn* 
malamma , Kdtdradu , Adamarazu. The goddess M&mili or Lflle must be propi- 
tiated early in the year, or else the crops will undoubtedly fail ; and she is 
said to be very partial to human victims ... All the Kois seem to hold in. 
great respect the Pdpdava brothers, especially Arjuna and Bhlma. The wild 
dogs or dhols are regarded as the dutas or messengers of these brothers, and 
the long black beetles which appear in large numbers at the beginning of the 
hot weather are called the PAnd&va flock of goats. Of course they would on 
no account attempt to kill a dhol> even though it should happen to attack 
their favourite calf, and they even regard it imprudent to interfere with 
these ddtas when they wish to feast upon their cattle.” In vol. VIII, p. 34 r 
we read : “ They say their dance is oopied from Bhxma's march after a 
certain enemy. There is no Koi temple in any village near here, and the 
Kois are soldom if ever to be found near a Hindu temple.” 

In the Jeypore territory of the Vizagapatam district a similar practice 
as the abovementioned prevails. The men are often away for days in 
search of game, and if they return with none of an evening, their women 
pelt them with cow-dung. 

The Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H.H.. the Nizam's Dominions 
remarks in vol. I, pp. 326, 326, about the Kois as follows “ The Kopas or 
Kois (45,300) are au aboriginal race, found chiefly in the Khamam District 
(39,990). They belong to the same family as the Gtonds and the other primi- 
tive races of Central and Southern India. The Kois say that ( they are the 
descendants of Bhimadur, and the local tradition is that when Bhimadur 
accompanied his brother Dharma Ragu to his forest exile he one day went 
hunting in the jungle, and there met a wild woman of the woods, whom he 
fell in love with and married. The fruit of their union was the Koi people. 
The tradition further states that this wild woman was not a human being. 9 
The language spoken' by them is similar in some respects to that of the 
Gonds. like the latter they are noted for their truthful habits . . . The 
fruit of the Ippa tree is dried and reduced to powder. This made into cakes 
and porridge forms their favourite and principal food for the greater part of 
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the Kolam. The Marias who are likewise styled 'K&itur, 
represent perhaps now the purest type of the Gonds. 4a 

In anoient times these people oooupied a much larger 
portion of India than they do now. Their name appears in 
plaoes far distant from one another, in the north, e.g., in 
Gonda or Gauda in Oudh, in Khandwa in the Central Pro* 
vinoes, in Gonddl in Kathiaw&r, in Khandesh and Khanddla 
in Bombay, in Gondcana in Central India, while Ehandagiri 
and Ehatufapara testify to their presence in Orissa. Even 


the year. They also distil great quantities of an intoxicating drink from the 
flowers ; they will eat the flesh of every animal, not even rejecting that of 
the cow. They seldom remain long in one place, as soon as the productive 
powers of the soil are exhausted they move to another spot and make a fresh 
clearing. They have no caste, their religion consists of belief in one 
Supreme Being, they also worship the spirits of the mountains and a divinity 
who protect^ them from the ravages of tigers. They regard heaven as a 
large and strong fort where thore is an abundance of rice stored up for those 
who are permitted to enter. Hell is a place in which an iron cow con- 
tinually gnaws the flesh of the unfortunate persons detained there. Widows 9 
remarriages are allowed. Their wedding ceremonies are exceedingly 
simple; the betrothed couple have a triangular mark placed on thoir 
foreheads, they then kneel together, and the ceremony is completed by 
pouring water over the heads of both. The personal appearance of both 
•exes is the reverse of prepossessing.’* 

M The Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India , edited by Mr. Charles 
Grant, contain? on pp. 137 and 500 the following statements : “ The Marias, 
or as they are called towards the north the KohitUrs . . are in all probability the 
purest type of Gond. It is worthy of note that in villages bordering upon 
the more cultivated tracts the change of name from Maria to Kohitfir, then 
to Jangll Gond, and then to Gond, can be seen in progress, and it is easy to 
imagine that a well-to-do Maria family calling themselves Gond might in 
two or three generations adopt the moi$ fashionable style of Raj Gond 
(p. 137). . Gotes and Eols, or as they are commonly called Gotdwars and 
Koi wars— the termination wdr being a Telugu affix, signifyingperson or man 
—are the aborigines of the country (Upper Godavari). Although almost 
identical in customs and in language, they do not eat together or inter- 
marry, the Kols claiming superiority over the Go tee. The proper name for 
the Eois is ‘ Koi tor,’ and this is what they call themselves. By the 
Telingas they are called Eoidhoras, the word * dhora * meaning gentleman 
or sahib. This error has probably arisen from the last syllable of ‘ Eoitor 9 
having been taken for * dhqsa,* owing to the similarity of sound. The 
Kols, where they come into contact with the Telinga population, have 
adopted many of their customs. . The Got* keeps more aloof from civili- 
sation; but . : the customs of the two races are very similar, and both belong 
to the Gond family (p. 500).” Compare also Indian Antiquary , vol. VIII, 
p. 34 } M The custom of calling the Eois doralu (dor* »■ lord, Tel.) has 
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now these tribes are found in all the Presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, though their chief abode is 
in the Central Provinces . 47 

The Uriyas aspirate the final tf, hence the name is often 
spelt Kondh or Kandh, but this pronunciation is only looal. 

Wherever the Gonds, Konds, or Kands are found in their 
own homesteads, far from strangers, they have preserved 
their national virtues, among whioh honesty, fidelity, and 
hospitality oooupy a prominent position. Like many other 
wild tribes they are brave, but they are also cruel and very 
superstitious. In those parts of the oountry where they 
dwell, the simple-minded Gonds are feared as dangerous 
sorcerers and intimate friends of the evil,spirits. 

About the Religious Doctrines of the Khonds Captain Mao- 
pherson makes the following remarks : “ There is one Supreme 

been traced by some ( Central Provinces Gazetteer, p. 600) to the ending 
tor in the word Koitor % This has always seemed to me (Rev. Mr. Cain) 
rather doubtful, as this honorific affix is not only conceded to the Kois, but 
also to several other castes, e.g., the (true) Vellamma caste, and to all the 
most influential natives in the independent or semi-independent neighbour- 
ing states.” The Gonds in the SingbhQm District are called Dorowas 
or Nailcs. See Dalton’s Eth iolo<,y t p. 277, and Grant's Gazetteer , p. 137. 
Elsewhere in Narasingpur are found the Dhur Gonds which term appears 
to be identical with the Dhur we or Naik Gonds. I wonder what is the 
meaning of the term Dhur (Dhur we or Dorowas), and whether it is con- 
nected with the word dor a. 

About the Marias consult also the Report of the Dependency of Bustar by 
Deputy Commissioner C. L. R. Glasfurd, pp. 46-62 : “ 104. The Marim 
and Jhoorias, I should say, are, strictly speaking, a sub-division of the true 
Gond family.” 

* 7 See Lieutenant Macpherson, p. 13, § 13 : “ The Khonds are now seen, in 
“ both of these situations, within the following iU-defined limits. Upon the 
14 east they appear scattered over the wilder tracts of the Gan jam district 
“ bordering upon the Ohilka Lake, and are seen in that quarter at a few 
“ points, upon the coast of the Bay of Bengal. They are found, on the 
1 north-west, on the confines of Gondwana, in longitude 83°, while on the 
west, they extend within the unsurveyed frontier of Berar. They are 
4 found as far south as Bustar in latitude 19° 40', while the Zemindary of 
Paloonda is like that of Kunnapoor possessed by a Khond Chief on the 
1 south-east, they are replaced on the limits of the Souradah and Moherry 
* districts in Gan jam, by the Sourah race, which henceforward occupies 
“ the eastern acclivities of the Ghauts to the Godavery. To the north, 
<* fifty miles beyond the Mahannddee, in the meridian of Boad, they are 
“ succeeded by the Kole people. On the north-east, they are found high 

20 
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“ Being, self -existing, the Source of Good, and Creator of the 
“ Universe, of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity 
“ is called in some districts, Boors Pennu, or the God of 
“ Light'; in others, Bella Pennu, or the San God; and the 
“ son and the plaoe from whioh it rises beyond the sea are 
“ the ohief seats of his presenoe. Boora Pennu, in>the 
“ beginning, created for himself a oonsort, who became Tari 
“ Pennu, or the Earth Goddess, and the Source of Evil. 
“ He afterwards oreated the Earth. An Boora Pennu walked 
“ upon it with Tari, he found her wanting in affectionate 
“ compliance and attention as a wife, and resolved to create 
“ from its substance, a new being, Man, who should render to 
“ him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to form 
“from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
“ neoessary to man’s existence. Tari was filled with jealousy, 
“ and attempted to prevent his purpose, but succeeded only 
“ so far as to change the intended order of creation. . . Tari 
“ Pennu then plaeed her hands over the earth, and said. 


“ in Cuttack, while Sourahs (not identified with the southern race) there 
** inhabit the inferior ridges of the Ghauts.” (Compare his “ Account of the 
Religion of the Khonds ** in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XIII, pp. 220, 221.) 

Compare also Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes <f the Central 
Provinces left in MSS., by the late Rev. Stephen Hislop, missionary of the 
Free Church of Scotland at Nagpore : edited, with notes and preface, by 
R. Temple, C.S.I., 1866, pp. 3 and 4 : “ The name of Gond, or Gund, seems 
11 to he a form of Kond, or Kund, the initial gutturals of the two words being 
“ interchangeable . . Both forms are most probably connected with Konda — 
11 the Teloogoo equivalent for a mountain — and therefore will signify 4 the hill 
“ people.* And no designation could be more appropriate to the localities 
“ which the majority of them inhabit. Though they are also found residing 
“ in the villages of the plains along with the more civilized Hindus, yet 
“ they chiefly frequent the mountain ranges lying between 18° 40' and 23° 40' 
“ north latitude, and between 78° and 82| east longitude. This tract some. 
“ what corresponds with the old M&bomed&n division of Gondw&na, but differs 
44 from it in not reaching so far to the east and in extending considerably 
“ further towards the south-east. The Moghul geographers seem to have 
“ included with the Gonds of Nagpore the K6ls on their east frontier, and to 
“ have been ignorant of the relationship between them and the inhabitants 
14 of Bufttar. In the north, Gonds are met with' about Saugor and near the 
“ source of the Hasdo ; on the east, they cross that river into Sarguja, where 
“ they border on the Sols, and are found with Sends and Uriyaa in Nowa- 
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41 ‘ Let these beings yon have made exist ; you shall create no 
“ more.’ Whereupon Boora oaused an exudation oi sweat to 
“ prooeed from his body, collected it in his hand, and threw 
“ it around, saying : ‘ To all that I have created,’ and thenoe 
“ arose lore, and sex, and the continuation of species. The 
“ creation was perfectly free from moral and physioal evil. 
“ Man enjoyed free intercourse with the Creator.- They lived 
“ without labour, .in perfect harmony and peace. They went 
“ unolothed. . .The lower animals were all perfectly innocuous. 
“ The Earth Goddess, highly incensed at the love shown 
“ towards man thus created and endowed, broke into open 
“ rebellion hgainst Boora, and resolved to blast the loss of his 
“ new creature by the introduction into the world of every 
“ form of moral and physioal evil. . . A few individuals of 
“ mankind entirely rejected evil, and remained sinless ; the 
“ rest all yielded to its power, and fell into a state of uni- 
“ versa! disobedience to the Deity, and fierce strife with one 
“ another. Boora immediately deified the sinless few without 
“ their suffering death; . . Upon the corrupted mass of man- 


44 gudda, Kareal, and Kharond or K&lahandi ; in the south, they form the 
“ mass of the population of Bustar and a portion of the inhabitants of 
44 Jeypur (in the Madras Presidency), while they occupy the hills along the 
44 left bank of the Godavery about Nirmui ; and on the weBt, they are inter- 
41 mingled with the Hindus of Berar for SO miles from the right bank of the 
4( Wurdah, and, along the Kars, extend along the hills both north and south 
44 of the Narbadda to the meridian of Hindis, where they give place to the 
44 Bhils and Nahals. 

44 In such a large extent of country, as might be expected, they are di* 
41 vided into various branches, and distinguished by specific names. The 
41 classification adopted by themselves is into twelve and a half castes .or 
41 classes, in imitation of the Hindus. These are— Raj Gond, Raghuwtl, 
14 Dadave, Katulyi, P&d&l, Dholi, Ojhyfll, Thotyal, KoilAbhuttl, Koikoptl, 
44 Kol&m, Mady&l, and an inferior sort of P&d&l as the half caste. The first 
44 four, with the addition, according to some of the Kol&m, are comprehended 
44 under the name of Koitor — the Gond, par excellence. This term, in its 
41 radical form of Koi, occurs over a wide area, being the name given to the 
44 Meria-sacrificing aborigines of Orissa and to the jungle tribes skirting the 
41 east bank of the Godavery from the. apex of the delta as far up nearly as 
41 the mouth of the Indrawati. Its meaning is evidently associated with 
44 the idea of a hill ; the Persian name of which, Koh % approaches it more 
44 closely than even the Teloogoo, Kondi. I need scarcely, therefore; add 
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“ kind, Boora Pennu inflicted high moral penalties, and. . 
“ entirely withdrew his faoe and his immediate guardianship 
"from mankind. He made all who had fallen snbjeot to 
“ death. . .Universal discord and war prevailed. . .Diseases and 
“ death came upon all oreatures ; snakes became venomous.. . 
“ Man. .sank into a state of abject suffering and degrada- 
" tion. .Meanwhile, Boora and Tari contended for superiority 
" in fierce conflict ; their terrible strife raging throughout 
“ the earth, the sea and the sky ; their chief weapons being 
" mountains, meteors and whirlwinds. Up to this point, the 
u Khonds hold the same belief ; but from it, they divide into 
" two soots directly opposed upon the great question of the 
"issue of the contest betweem Boora and his rebel consort. . 
" The sect of Boora believe that he proved triumphant in the 
"oontest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of 
" Tari, imposed the cares of childbirth upon her Bex... The 
" sect of Tari hold, upon the other hand, that she re- 
" mained unoonquered, and still maintains the struggle with 
“ various success.” 48 I give this interesting story of the 


44 that it has no connection with the interrogative Koi, as some have sup- 
44 posed, nor has Koi tor any relation to the Sanskrit K&hatriya, as suggested by 
44 Sir R. Jenkins. Though there are a few of the more wealthy Koitors who 
14 would gladly pass themselves off as Rajputs, yet the great majority of 
44 those known by that name resent, with no small vehemence, the imputation 
44 of belonging to any portion of the Hindu community. The sacred thread 
44 of the twice-born, instead of being an object of ambition, is to them a 
44 source of defilement.” 

. The passage on the Gonds and Khonds in 0. Lassen's Inditehe Alterthum * - 
kunde, vol. I, pp. 426-432 (or pp. 373-78), should be consulted as well as 
those in the Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribe e and Castes } vol. II, pp. 134- 
162, and vol. Ill, pp. 200 and 206, and Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal , 
pp. 276-304. In the second volume of H. H. Wilson’s Vieh^upurdna 
published by F. Hall, p. 163, Shanfa is read instead of Khairfa. 

48 Lieutenant Macpherson gives in his report on p. 61 a list of the Khond 
deities and divides them into national and local deities : 44 In the first 
'are (1) Bern Pennoo or the Earth god ; (2) Bella Pennoo, the Sun god, and 
Danzoo Pennoo^ the Moon god; (3) Bunde Pennoo, the god of Limits; 
(4) Loha Pennoo, the Iron god or god of Arms ; (6) Joogah Pennoo, the god 
of Small- pox ; (6) Nadzoo Pennoo, or the Village deity ; the univerKel 
genius loci ; (7) Sora Pennoo, the Hill god, Jori Pennoo, the god of Streams, 
and Gossa Pennoo, the Forest god; (8) Moonda Pennoo, the Tank god; 
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creation of the world and the fall of man which Maopherson 
asoribes to the Khonds. It reminds one, however, in many 
of its features of the Biblical Aooounts, and fills one with 
wonder that such an uncivilised Indian tribe as the Khonds 
should have so beautiful a legend of their own. 

In the human sacrifices which these tribes offered up in 
days not long gone by, and whioh even now they have 
not altogether abandoned, they displayed an indescribable 

(9) Soogoo Pennoo or Sidrojoo Pennoo, the god of Fountains ; (10) Pidzoo 
Pennoo, the god of Rain; (11) Pilamoo Pennoo, the god of Hunting; 
(12) god of Births.” Lieutenant (Captain) Macpherson’s Report was re- 
printed under the title of “ An Account of the Religious Opinions and 
Observances of the Khonds of Goomsur and Boad ” in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. VII (1843), pp. 172-199, and “ An Account of the 
Ghonds in Orissa” in vol. XIII, 1852, pp. 216-274 of the same journal. 
Besides Bura and Tari there are (pp. 226-228) “ inferior godB divisible into 
two classes, distinguished by their origin, their attributes, and the scope 
of their duties and authority. The gods of the first class sprang from Boora 
and Tari. . . 1, Pidzu Pennu,the god of Rain. 2, Boorbi Pennu, the goddess 
of new Vegetation and First Fruits. 3, Peteri Pennu, the God of increase. 
4, Klambi Pennu, the God of the Chase. 6, Loha Pennu, the God of war. 
6, Sundi Pennu, the God of Boundaries. 7, Dinga Pennu, the Judge of the 
dead . . . The third class of inferior deities are sprung from the Gods of the 
first two classes. They are the strictly minor and local deities of the Khonds . . 
The following are the chief of this class of gods. 1, Nadzu Pennu, the Village 
God. 2, Soro Pennu, the Hill God. 3, Jori Pennu, the God of Streams. 4, 
Tozu Pennu, the Family or House God. 6, Mounda Pennu, the Tank God. 6, 
Sooga Pennu, the God of Fountains. 7, Gossa Pennu, the Forest God. 
8, Koosti Pennu, the God of RavineB. 9, Bhora Pennu, the God of New Fruits, 
produced on trees or shrubs.” These two accounts differ in some respects. 
On pp. 243-266 : the worship of Tari Pennu is described : “ In the worship 
paid to Tari Pennu by her sect, the Chief rite is human sacrifice. It is 
celebrated as a public oblation by tribes, branches of tribes or villages both 
at social festivals held periodically, and when special occasions demand 
extraordinary propitiations. And besides these sooial offerings, the rite is 
performed by individuals to avert the wrath of Tari from themselves and 
their families.” According to Mr. Grant (p. 106) the Gonds worship as a 
rule “only “ Bari Deva and D616, Deva.” 

Colonel Dalton says in his Ethnology of Bengal, on p. 281 : “ The 
Gonds are, however, found to have one common object of worship, called, 
according to the linguistic peculiarities of the locality, Bdra Deo, B&da 
Deo, or B&di&l Pen. Pen and Deo mean the same, but the signification of 
Bdra or B&da I am not sure of. Major Macpherson tells us that Bdra Pen, 
the Kandh god, means the 1 god of light . .* I was credibly informed that the 
Gonds of Sirgtija formerly offered human sacrifices to Bfira Deo.” 

Mr. Glasfurd, 48-62, remarks about the religion of the tribes in Eustar 
as follows : “ The Mooreas, Bhuttras, Dhakurs, Gudwas, Marias, &c., all 
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trooity. Yet, as an excuse for them, it ought not to be 
forgotten that their peculiar ideas about right and wrong 
made them believe that they had aoquired a right of dispos- 
ing of their Meriah viotims, as they had bought and paid 
for them. The great goddess of the Earth, their prinoipal 
divinity, could only be propitiated by human blood, to grant 
good pastures for their flocks and rich crops for their own 
support. The buffalo Was by some Khonds sacrificed instead 
of the human being. These tribes depend for their living 
mainly on the produoe of the earth which they till, for 
besides hunting they do not follow any other pursuit. 
Trading, for instanoe, is unknown to them. 


worship Dunteshwaree, or, as she is sometimes called , 1 Maolee,’ with ‘ Matha 
Devee,* * Bhungarma,’ or 4 Dholla Devee,’ 4 Glam Devee,’ Dongur Deo,’ and 
Bheem. The higher castes worship 4 Dunteshwaree ’ and 4 Matha Devee ’ with 
the other well-known deities of the Hindoo Pantheon . . . She is the same 
as Bhowanee or 1 Kelee ’ . . . Temples to Dunteshwaree or Maolee exist all 
over the vicinity of Jugdulpore and Duntewara. The temples to 4 Matha. 
Devee’ are, perhapB, as numerous, if not more so. They are easily 
recognised by swings in front of the shed erected ever the semblance of the 
goddess , 1 which is generally a stone daubed with red, although I have more 
than once seen her represented by a grotesquely-carved figure dressed as a 
female, with a female attendant on each side . . . When small-pox appears 
this person (her Poojaree) becomes of great importance. . . Bhungarma, or 
Dholla Devee is said to be the Bister of Matha Devee. She also has a swing 
put up before her temple, and is worshipped when cholera appears ; but as 
small-pox is much more frequent in its visits, her worship is much neglected 
.... The Jhoorias, Mooreas, and Marias do worship the above-mentioned 
gods, especially towards Narayenpoor, Ubujmard, Kootroo, &c. The' 
peculiar deity of the Jhoorias is 4 Unga Deo he is represented by a piece of 
wood fastened to a framework made of four sticks. ' . . It has been the 
custom for the Bustar Rajahs to haven duplicate of the Jhooria 4 Unga Deo ’ 
kept at' Bustar. Whenever any epidemic appears, the Unga Deo at Nara- 
yenpoor is called for,, and the duplicate sent in its stead. Sacrifices are 
made to the new arrival, and he is requested to state whether the cholera or 
the small-pox, as the case may be, will soon disappear . . . The Marees of 
* Ubujmard ’ call their god 4 Fen this word literally meant god. They 
have several gods, which resemble the 4 Unga Deo ’ of the Jhoorias. The 
most noted of those in the Maree country under Kootroo are 4 Deda Maida * 
at Kolnar and 4 Koolung Mora ’ at the village of Dewaloor ; they are both 
represented by logs of wood. . . The 4 Deda Maida ’ at Kolnar is the favo- 
rite deity of these wild people, and in the month of May there is a festival 
at Kolnar, at which all the Marees from far and near congregate and spend 
three days in dancing, and drinking, and singing. Throughout the Depen- 
dency the grossest ignorance and superstition prevail, and hold the minds of 
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Contact with Hindus more highly omlised exercised 
a remarkably deteriorating influence on the Gond tribes, 
who soon began to lose their own virtues and sink to a 
lower social condition. Harsh treatment, ooupled with 'spite- 
ful scorn, renders men oallous and demoralises. Ignorant 
and uncivilised aborigines when they are under the influence 
of civilised and unscrupulous persons ore especially subject 
to such degeneration. The Canddlat are an illustration of 
this assertion. 

They were probably the first G-audian tribe whom the 
Aryan invaders reduoed to abject servitude, and who 
beoame thus the prototype of the lowest Indian helots, which 
condition they share with the Dravidian Pariahs. The 
word Carufdla is evidently a modification of Kamj&la, a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy. 49 

Manu stigmatises a Can<}9la as the offspring of a 6&dra 
man and a Brahman woman, whioh definition, fostering no 

the people, from the highest to the lowest, in miserable thraldom. The 
Bimple and unsophisticated Gond tribes are believed to be expert necro- 
mancers, * and on the most intimate footing with evil spirits.’ Considering 
their secluded position from civilized life, their gross ignorance, and the 
solitary jungles they live in, it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that the 
people invariably impute their misfortunes to witchcraft.” 

Compare also the article “ Gonds and Kurkus,” by Mr. W. Bamsay in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. I, pp. 128, 129 : 44 The Gond admits none of the 
Hin du divinities into his pantheon, and is moreover bound on occasions of 
death to slay a cow and pour its blood on the grave to ensure peace and rest 
for the manes of the departed. In my experience, Gonds almost always 
bury their dead. . . The Gond deities are numerous : hill tops deified are 
favorite objects of adoration.” Mr, Ramsay treats on the same subject 
on pp. 848-60, and he observes : 44 It is worthy of remark that one of the 
ceremonies after a death consists in killing a cow and sprinkling its blood 
over the grave ; in default of this it iB said that the spirit of the departed 
refuses to rest, and returns upon earth to haunt its relatives in life.” Allu- 
sions to the Gonds are also contained in the Indian Antiquary , vol. Ill, 
p. 224 ; vol. VI, p. 233 ; vol. IX, p. 140, and vol. X. p. 321. 

also the remarks on the Khonds in Sir W. W. Hunter’s Oritsa, 
rot II, pp. 67-102, 283-8, and the stride 44 On the Uriya end Kondh 
Population of Orissa” by Lieut. J. P. Frye; in the Journal qf the Bayed 
Aiiatie Society , vol. XVII (I860), pp. 1-38. 

"Seep. 32. 
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doubt the prejudices of caste by assigning to the detested 
offspring of such persons a despised rank, does not explain 
the ethnological position of the original Cand&las. 50 The 
late Rev. Dr. John Wilson was, so far as I know, the first 
to reoognize in the Cand&las the Kandaloi of Ptolemy. 51 
The name of the Cand&las has great similarity with that 
of the Rftjput Oandels (whose Gond origin is an admitted 
faot), Canda* t Gandaks , and CandaniSy and others. The 
Cand&las prevail in the Gaudian districts of the North, for, 
of the 1,779,047 Candalas who appear in the Indian Census 
report, 173,532 live in Assam, 1,576,076 in Bengal, and 
29,439 in the Central Provinces. 

Konda is even now a name oommon to Cand&las, so that 
their original identity with the Gond race is likewise sug- 
gested by this ciroumstanoe. 

I must also not omit to allude hereto the Kuntalas (KSn- 
talas), Kundalaa and other tribes who are mentioned in 
Sanskrit writings. The famous oapital Kundina (Kundina- 
pura) where Bhl?ma or Bhismaka held his oourt, so celebrated 


80 Compare Mftna vadha r ma fi&atra , X, 12 : 

Sfldr&dayOgavah kpattA cand&lad c&dhamd nj-gSm. 

Vaifiyarajanyaviprftsu jftyante varoasafikar&h. 

About the Cand&las compare also Mahabh&rata, Anutesanaparva, 2621, 
and J. Muir's Sanskrit Texts, vol. I, p. 481. 

Consult also the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves , by R&mappa Kamik of 
Barkur, translated and annotated by Mr. Joseph Saldanha, Court Sheristadar 
at Mangalore, and printed by Dr. Shortt in the IV Part of The Hill Ranges 
of Southern India , pp. 16-37 ; p* 17 : “Sub-division of Cb&ndalas . . The 
ChandalaB axe subdivided as follows : a. Hambatar or Fammadas, 6. Panar, 
e. Hasalar, d. Paravar, t. Belar or Medarar, /. Battadar, g. Merar, 
A. Kara jar, i. Asadi, j. Holeya, It. Madiga, B&kada with three 
sub-divisions, I. Chujana B&kada, II. Turibina B&kada, III. Goddina 
B&kada, m. Nuliga, n. Kappata Kora gar, o. Soppina Koragar. (This class 
speak a language peculiar to themselves which they won’t give out under 
any circumstances.)” 

The Hindu Law recognizes fifteen different classes of Slaves or C&ud&laa. 

81 Bead Dr. John Wilson’s Indian Caste, vol. I, p. 67 : “A Ch&od&la, the 
lowest of mortals, whose tribe is recognized by Ptolemy as that of the Kandali 
or Oondali, on the river Taptl, perhaps the Gonds— adjoining the Fhyllitao 
of the same author, identified as the Bhills—QT the Gopfholis, still a wander* 
ing tribe of the Maharashtra." 
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by his beautiful daughter Rukmini, may perhaps be con- 
nected with the aboriginal Gond raoe. 

Khande Rdva (Eharujobfi.) or Khantfdji is, like Bhairava, 
an incarnation of Siva and muoh worshipped by the lower 
classes in the Mar&tha country. In that district he is every 
where revered as a house-hold deity and numerous temples 
are erected for his worship. The shepherds olaim him as their 
tutelary deity. He is most frequently represented as riding 
on horsebaok, attended by a dog and aooompanied by his wife 
Mahara , another form of P&rvatl. As he generally oarries 
in his hand a big sword, his name is popularly derived from 
hhande, sword. I regard this explanation as very problem- 
atic, and, taking him as a representative national deity, 
prefer to conneot his name with the aboriginal Ehand people 
of Ehandeah and its neighbourhood. It is now perhaps 
impossible to ascertain whether his worship is connected 
with the existence of a deified Ehand leader. No historical 
record on this topic has come to us. I explain the common 
term Ehandoba as originating from Khdnda (khande) + bd f 
a familiar Marathi form for bapa, father ; compare Gan&a 
Qandbd , Mahi$a Mahsoba, Vitthala Vifhobd , Viniyaka Vindbd , 
*o “ 


52 About “Konda, a name common to ChtLndalas,” see Rev. W. Reeve's 
Conor esc and English Dictionary , revised by Dr. Sanderson, p. 326. The name 
of Khande Rdva is in Moles worth's Mar&fhi and English Dictionary (second 
edition), p. 193, explained as : “ t&tVFT, m - (&3T Sword, ana ^V) An 
inoamation of Shiva.’ ’ The word < 3 ^ is peculiarly enough not found in this 
Marathi dictionary in the sense of sword, though seven different meanings of 
this word are given on p. 191 and nine various renderings of grf^are 
contained on p. 202 , without, however, mentioning that of sword. The 
Hindustani \$l\£-khdy4&, sword, is explained as a derivation of the Sanskrit 
-hhafga. Khandd in the Uriya language signifies a sword. Even if this 
etymology is correct, it is not at all necessary that the term khanfs in 
Khapde Rdva has the same origin. Many Indian gods carry, like Khaq4&bd 
a sword, but are not called after it. 

The Hindu Pantheon by Edward Moor, F.R:S., Madras, 1864, contains 
on pp. 286, 286, an account of Khapdftba : “ What I have to relate of 
Kandeh Rao is gathered ohiefiy from Poona Brahmans ; who state, that Siva 
became incarnate in his personage for the purpose of destroying an 

21 
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It is perhaps worth mentioning here that the Gaudian 
Koragas, of whom I shall speak in the next chapter, plaoe 
on a hillock a stone, which they worship, while most of the 


oppressive giant, named Mani*mal y at a place in the Garnatic, called 
Phemer. Parvati, they eay, under the name of Makar a, accompanied her 
lord, who appeared as a man clothed in green. he is generally represented 
with Parvati on horseback, attended frequently by a dog. The giant Mani- 
mol made a most desperate defence against Kandeh Kao’s attack, but was 
at length slain : whereupon all the oppressed subjects of this giant paid 
adoration to Kandeh Rao, to the number, as the story goes, of seven Kroor of 
people, whence this Avatara is called YehUkhut : Yehl, in a dialect of the 
Gamatic, being Beven, and Khut, or Koot, being a Mahrata pronunciation 
of Kroor (100,00,000), a hundred lakh, or ten millions.” About KhapdObt 
consult also Rev. Stevenson’s article “ On the Modem Deities worshipped 
by the Hindus in the Dekkan ” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. VII, pp. 105-112. “ The first in order of the modem deities is Kfran- 

doba, as he is usually termed by way of respect, or more properly Khande 
Kao. This name may have been given him from his breaking the hosts of 
his enemies, or from his wearing a particular kind of sword called in 
Marathi ( khanda.’ His Sanskrit name is Mallari, which has been given him 
from the Daitya he vanquished. This name is corrupted into Mahhar. 
There is a legend relative to this deity called the Mallari Mahatmya, which 
professes to belong to the Kshetra Kanda of the BrahmAnda PurAna. It 
Is a dialogue between Parvati and Mahadeva, the latter of whom merely 
repeats what Sanat KumAra narrated formerly to the sages engaged in per* 
forming austerities in the Noimisha forest. The scene of this romance is laid 
at alow range of hills called in Sanskrit the Mani fJhuda (jewel cliff) and in 
Marathi, Khade Path&r (table-land above the cliff). The town of Jejurl, 
which lies about thirty miles east from Poonah, is built close to its western 
extremity. At this placq, according to the legend, certain Brahmans were 
interrupted in their devotions by a Daitya called Malla, who with his brother 
Mani and a great army. . .beat and ill-used the Brahmans . . .In Sir John Mal- 
colm’s account of the Bhils, in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society , mention is made of a powerful tribe of these freebooters, 
who derive their origin from a place called Toran Malla. Their remotest 
anoestor, in the same account, is said to have murdered a Brahman, and 
carried off his daughter ; and one of their patriarchs, Kunda Rana, with his 
brothers, to have conquered and ruled over all the surrounding country. By 
some one of that tribe probably the Brahmans were oppressed when they called 
in the aid of some other local prince called Khande Rao . . . The Champaka 
Shashti is directed to be held particularly sacred to Mallari. It is the sixth 
day of the increase of the moon in the month Margasirsha (November. 
December). This is the great day accordingly at Jejurl, where Khandoba’s 
principal temple iB. It formerly stood on the top of the hill, but on being re- 
edified by MalhAr Rao Holkar, the first famo us Maratha leader of that 
name, whose family god Khande Rao was, the Site was changed to a level 
spot, but a little way from the base of the mountain. The approach is by a 
pretty broad flight of stone stairs . . . The third landing-place is the platform 
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other Camjalae of the district revere a deity oalled Kandiya, 
who is most probably identical with Khan4db&. u 

Li a similar way 1 am inclined to associate the name of 
the Khandesh district with Khanda. Khandesh oan he 
explained as signifying the Khand country, Khanda -f 
dtta, KhandadMa contracted into Khan4&a, Khandesh. It 
is also possible to interpret it as the name of the lord of 
the Khands, Khanda, + itd, Khand86a. M 

Some religious customs oan he traoed to the Gkrnds. It 
is thus not unlikely that the Gondapa worship, in which 
the Mar&tha Brahmans and other Hindus revere Pftrvata, 
is of Gond origin, equally as the Qdndala ceremony among 
the Kolis. In this ‘case the tribal name of the Gaudiaa 
Oondhalis has been substituted to call the performance 
after the performers, which oiroumstanoe was forgotten in 
course of time. The term Pariah in its wrong derivation 


of the temple . . . Inside there is the image of Khande Rfto and his wife 
Mhfllsft, placed behind a Linga, which is raised a little from the floor . . . 
Although from the local nature of the worship of Khande R&o, the surname 
of Rfto, and the engrafting of this worship on the more ancient adoration of 
the Linga, it would appear to he comparatively modern, still we cannot trace 
its origin by the light of authentic history.” 

The passage in the Gazetteer of Aurangabad ,pp. 344-346, is taken from 
this account, to which is added the statement that “ Khande Rao or Khan- 
doba of Ujftin was the great champion of Brahmanism in the seventh century 
of the Christian era.” The authority of this statement is unknown to me. 

About the worship of Khandobd compare also the Indian Antiquary, voL 
X , p. 286, in the article MurtU and W&ghide . 

M In the Memoir of the Origin of Slavee we read on p. 28: “The two 
classes of Koragars place some stone on a hillock, worship it by performing 
Pnja, as the god of Koragars. The remaining classes worship a deity called 
Kandiya and pay her vows.” 

54 About the name of Khandesh compare “ Rough Notes on Khftndcwh” 
by W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.S., in the Indian Antiquary , vol. 17, p. 108 : The 
term Khdndesh is of doubtful derivation. It has been supposed to refer to the 
title of Khan used by the Sult&ns of Bnrhftnpur, and has also been derived 
from K&nh-deth, * land of Kfishpa, ’ (conf. Kftphpur) ; from T&n-desh, 4 the 
land of thirst,* in allusion to its arid plains and scanty rainfall ; facetiously 
from K&gt&desh, * the land of thorns, 1 in which it certainly abounds ; and 
finally the author of the Ayini Akbari and other Musulmftn writers allude to 
it as 4 Khftndesh, otherwise called Dftndosh,' which might be derived from 
4 Dftngdete,’ the mountain and the plain. ... I am inclined myself to 
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from parai, drum, offers a parallel example, aa I have pre- 
viously explained on p. 32. 85 

If' Gondophares can be aooepted as the actual hhtwa of 
the well-known Parthian king who ruled in North-Western 
India in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, one may possibly 
assooiate his name with that of the Gaudian or Gond tribe. 
However, the name appears in so many variations on ooins 
and ibsoriptions that it is a diffioult matter to settle. On the 
Greek obverse of some ooins we read Yndopherm , which 
Dr. Aurel Stein inclines to identify with the Old-Persian 
Vindaferm, winning glory. On the Arian-P&li reverse 
Gudaphara or Gadaphara is generally found. The name of 
Gondophares is of additional interest as the legend connects 
it with the visit of the Apostle Thomas to India. The 
looality of the adventures of Saint Thomas was eventually 
transplanted to South India ; and Mailapur, now a suburb of 


believe in the derivation from K&ph, and to suppose that it was afterwards 
altered by the Musulm&ns to the modem form. Krishna, under the name of 
Khaudoba, is at thiB day, and would seem to have long been, a favorite 
divinity in the country.’ * 

By substituting Khanddba for Kr?pa Mr. Sinclair supports my theory, 
though KhaodOba as a representation of 6iva could hardly be identical 
with Kwpa. 

85 See “ An Account of the Mhadeo Kolies,” by Oaptain A. Macintosh in 
the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. V, pp. 108-111 : “ Whatever 
malady man, woman, or child, or even their cattle, may be seized with, the 
Kolies imagine it is produced by the agency of some evil spirit or offended 
deity .... two or three sheep are sacrificed as a peace-offering to the 
goddess Bhoany (Oewee) and the gods Khundobah and Bhyroo, and the 
Gondhul ceremony takes place afterwards.’* 

In H. H. Wilson’s Glossary we read on p. 182 : u Gondana , Gondola , or 
Gondii , Qondhala , or Qondal. A tumultuous festivity in honour of the 
goddess Devi, celebrated, even in Mysore, chiefly by Maratha Brahmans, it 
being a Maratha festival (from the Mar. Qondhala , tumult, bustle), consist- 
ing of music, and dancing, and recitation of mythological stories ... It is 
probably the same thing as the Gondhal .” 

“ Gondhati, incorrectly Gondali , and Gondii, or Gondlee , corruptly 
Gonedullee. The name of a caste, or individual of it, whose business it is to 
sing and dance, and perform the Gondhal : in some places the GondhaU is 
the village drummer, sometimes he is a vagrant musician, dancer, and 
tumbler, or subsists by begging.” 

Read also Historical and Descriptive Sketch of His Highness the Nisam’s 
Dominions, vol. I, pp. 316, 317 : “ The GtowMa/w.— Members of this sect. . 
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Madras, is pointed out as the plaoe of his last mission and of 
his passion. Peculiarly enough, we find that the Baja of 
Mailapur, who is associated with Saint Thomas, is called 
Kandappa , a name which has some resemblance with Ganda- 
phares, a variation of Gondophares. It must, however, be 
mentioned that Kanda or Kandappa is the Tamil form of 
Skanda, the well-known Subrahmanya, whose vehicle is the 
peacock, in Tamil mayil , Professor GutsoKmid has 

identified Gundophares with Caspar, one of the three Magi 
who went to Bethlehem. I have already explained in my 
monograph on Prester John the names of the three holy 
kings as representing the countries whence they came. 
Melchior , king of Nubia, became thus Malki y’6r , king of 
the Nile, Balthasar , king of Saba, Belsazzar , king of . the 
Chaldaeans, and Kaspar , king of T arsis in Central Asia, 
Kas-bar , the ruler of the Casia regio. 86 

are distributed chiefly in the Bider, Naldrug, Aurangabad, Birh and Nandair 
districts. They are usually attached to temples, though some are wandering 
mendicants. Numbers of them are found at Tuljapur. They perform what 
is known as the Gondhal ceremony at the houses of Brahmins in the 
Dasara, Hanuman’s birthday and the cocoanut holidays. This ceremony 
can only be performed by married members of the sect, and those so entitled 
to perform it wear a string of cowries round their necks. They bury their 
dead and shave their beards as a sign of mourning.’* See Gazetteer of 
Aurangabad , p. 309 : “ They dance at Hindu weddings with a lighted torch 
in their hands.” 

Compare note 51 on p. 156. 

86 The variations of Gondaphares are : Gandophares, Gundopharna, 
Gundoforus, Yndopheres, Gudaphara, Gadaphara, Godaphara. 

See on this subject The Coins of the Greek and Seythic Kings of Baetria and 
India in the British Museum, by Percy Gardner, ll.d., edited by R. S. Poole, 
jul.d. ; Introduction, pp. xliir, xlvi, lxxiii ; 103-107, 174. With respect 
to dental and lingual d the editor makes on p. lxx the remark : “ I cannot 
distinguish on the coins between na and na , da and da." The nasal in Gu 
(Ga or Go) daphara has been omitted as in the name of Menander, which 
is spelt Menadra. 

Read also Dr. M. Aurel Stein's Zoroastrian Deities on Tndo^Seythian 
Coins , p. 13. 

Among the articles of the pioneers of Indian Archeology consult 
T. Prinsep’s Note on the Historical Results deducible from recent Discoveries 
in Afghanistan , London, 1844, and his Essays on Indian Antiquities ; H. H. 
Wilson’s Ariana Antigua , pp. 256, 340, 342 ; Christian Lassen’s monograph 
Zur Geschichte der Griechischen und Indoskythischen Konigt and especially in 
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CHAPTER X. 

On the Eodagas, Ko$agas, Kobavas, Todas, and Kotas. 

The Kodagas. 

The Kodagas or Kurgs are the inhabitants of Kurg and 
represent the dominant tribe of that provinoe. They are a 
hardy raoe, independent and prond of the liberty they 
enjoy. A foreign dynasty of Lingayat Rajas ruled over 
them till 1834. Their country is generally called Kvtfagu 
or Kodagu, which term signifies, aooording to my opinion, 
mountain-tract. The beginning of this word means moun- 
tain, and the suffix gu is added to its end. A Kurg man 
is called Kodagan or Kudagan, but the term Kufavan is 
used in Malay&lam besides Kutakan for the gutturals, as we 
hare seen, interchange oooasionally with the semi-vowel v. 
The syllable an indicates the pronoun of the third person 
masculine. 


his Indische AUerthumskunde, vol. II, pp. 391-397 : “ In dem dritten von 
diesen Reichen, dessen Daseyn nur durch die Miinzen una bezeugt wird, in 
Araohoiien war Yndopherres oder Oondopharee der Wiederhersteller der 
Parthiachen Herrschaft. Die letztere Form is die einheimiache geweeon, woil 
aie in den Axianiachen Inschriften vorkommt . . (Wo die Vocalzeichen nook 
vorhanden nnd, iat deT Name Ouduphara zu leaen, daa n acheint nicht 
bezeiehnet zu aeyn, wenigatena nicht wie an! den Miinzen dea Menandroa) . • 
Seine Miinzen atellen una gleichsam im Umriaae die Geaohichte seiner 
Thaten vor . . . Zwei seiner Typen sind zweifelhaf ter Deutung . . . Die 
iweite iat ihm nnd aeinem Nachfolger eigenthumlich. Auf dieaer Miinze 
erscheint eine Gestalt in Indiaober Tracbt mit einem Zepter ; vielleicht ist 
es der K3nig selbafc. Wenn dieses richtig iat, kann daraua gefolgert warden, 
dasa er, wenn auch nicht eigentliohe Inder, was unmogiich ist, doch Unter- 
thanen gehabt habe, deren Gebr&uche nur wenig von jenen aich unterachie- 
den, und denen er Beine Acbtung dadurch beweiaen wollte, dass er zugleich 
aich ihnen in Parthiacher and in Indischer Tracht zeigte.” 

Specially noticed should be also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s writings, 
his 11 Coins of the Indian Buddhist Satraps with Greek inscrip- 
tions,” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XXIII, pp. 
711-13; his remarks in the Archeological Survey of India , vol. II, 
pp. 69-61, vol. V, pp. 60, 62, and vol. XIV, pp. 48, 116. See further 
Die Naohfolger Alexander dee Oroeeen in Baetrien and Indian von Alfred 
von Sallet; the Indian Antiquary , vol. Ill, p. 309 ; vol. IX, pp. 258-263 ; 
vol. X, p. 214 ; vol. XII, p. 7 ; my book Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage 
und Oesehiehte , zweite verbesserte Auflage, pp. 7, 41 and 228 ; Die Kirehe der 
Themas-Chrislen von Dr. W. Geraiann, pp. 16, 22, 26, 100. 
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The derivation of the word Kodagu is a disputed point' 
among scholars. Dr. Gundert feels inclined to connect it 
with kofu, steep, the Rev. F. Kittel connects it with the root 
kud 9 and Bishop Caldwell gives as its meaning either curved 
or west. I believe that Kodagu or Kudaku is in reality a 
name, and that the signification West is derived from it. 
To the Tamil people Kudagu is a western, but to the 
Malay&lis it is an eastern district. We find thus that the 
king of C§ra is called in Tamil the king of the West or 
Kudakon (Kudako and Kudanatan), while the king of Konnu 
or Cera is in Malayalam the king of the East, and CSjakarjpi 
is a name of the East-wind. Konnu signifies according to 
Dr. Gundert mountain-declivity , and, though a general name 
of the Cera (or Kerala) oountry, it is particularly applied 
to the Coimbatore district. Moreover, kudakku for west is a 
special Tamil expression and not found in the other kindred 
tongues. Even Tamil generally uses in its stead the more 
oommon term mSrku. I feel therefore inolined to explain 
the Tamil meaning of kudakku as west from the situation 
of the Kuxg oountTy whioh occupies a prominent position. 
Just in the same way the south-wind is called in Tamil 
Colakam after the southern Cola oountry whenoe it blows. 47 


97 Kurg is Kodagu in Kanarese, Tulu and Telugu, Kwfaku and Ku^akam 
in Tamil, and Kufaku or Kofaku in Malayalam. Kutavan and Kufatnan 
signify in Malayalam a predial slave, while Kufiyan means a slave in Kurg. 
The latter term may have been perhaps derived from the word kufi, house. 
With respect to the interchange of g and v compare in Telugu pdgu and p)km f 
wring ; pagatfamu and pavaifamu , coral ; agufa and avvfa, to be. Consult 
0. P. Brown’s Telugu Grammar , and see p. 28. 

Respecting the name Kodagu the Rev. F. Kittel makes the following re- 
marks in a note to his article “ Three Kongo Inscriptions ” in the Indian 
Antiquary , vol. VI, pp. 99-103 : “ As evinced by the pronunciation of Ran- 
arose, Kotjaga, and other peoples, the name of the country is Kohgu (not KOftgu 
with the long Sanskrit o ) ; an inhabitant of that country, now-a-days often 
identified with the Koyarabuttur (Coimbatore) district, is called a Kofiga. 
Thus also Kodagu (Ooorg) is the country, and Ko$aga, a native of Coorg. 
Koftgipi, Ko&guqi, Koftgani are Sanskjitized forms. Though Kofigu and 
Kodagu more than probably have the same root (Kuf), there seems to be no 
historical proof for the identity of the names. Among the Ko4agat of our 
time there is a well-known family called the Kohga house, — a secondary 
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It is not impossible that the ancestors of the present 
Ko^agas, unless they are regarded as aborigines, immi- 
grated at a later period into Kurg. In those early days the 
Billaras and the Kupunbas, the two representatives of the 
ancient Dravidian and Gaudian tribes, were already living 
on these mountains, as well as the Holeyas and Yeravas, 
who probably had not been degraded into bondslaves and 
outoastea . 48 

The principal divisions among the Kurgs are the priestly 
or Amma-Kodagas and the Lay-Kodagaa . 89 Both olasses 
are of Gaudian origin, though the K&vgri Pur&na represents 
the Amma-Eodagas as Brahmans, who had been cursed by 
Agastya. Brahmanio tradition assigns to the anoient Tulu 
priests a similar fabulous history. These are said to have 
been fishermen, whom Paraiur&ma had elevated into Brah- 
mans by investing them with the holy thread torn from 
the oords of their nets, but whom he afterwards again de- 
graded as unbelievers. The Amma-Eodagas were probably 


evidence a* to the influence of the Koflgas over at least a portion of Coorg. 
It would be of some interest to know in what document Kodagu is first 
mentioned.” Bishop Caldwell gives in the introduction to his Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Language* , second edition, two different explana- 
tions of the word Kodagu. On p. 22 he says : “ The word Kohgu , one of 
the names of the Chora country, means, like Kudagu (Coorg), crooked, 
curved, and is evidently a name derived from the configuration of the 
country;” and on p. 36 he writes : “ The native spelling of Coorg is usually 
Kofagu, properly Kutfagu, from ku$a, west, a meaning of the word which is 
usual in ancient Tamil. ” The original meaning of Kurg is often explained 
as signifying western, but this explanation like the others proposed by the 
two previously mentioned scholars appears to me improbable. 

96 See Coorg Memoirs ; an Account of Coorg. . by the Rev. H. Moegling, 
Bangalore, I860 ; the Rev. G. Richter's Manual of Coorg (1870) and his Ethno- 
graphical Compendium on the Castes and Tribes found in the Province of Coorg, 
Bangalore, 1837 ; as well as Mr. Lewis Rice's Mysore and Coorg, vol. III. 
Moegling gives onpp. l-l 0 a description of the Kurg country. 

59 According to A Manual of Coorg Civil Lau>, by Captain R. Cole, p. 4, 
41 There are four different sects or tribes amongst the Coorgs, viz., 1. Amma, 
2* Banna, 3. Malta, 4. Boddu Coorgs. Amongst these sects the Amma and 
Banna Coorgs are to be found in all parts of Coorg proper, whilst the Boddu 
Coorgs are chiefly found to the north of Mercara. The Malla Coorgs are 
amalgamated with the Banna Coorgs and are no longer distinguishable.” , 
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bo called after Amma Kaviri or Mother Kftvfiri, whom they 
worship, though they do not assist at any oeremonies at the 
K&vSri temple. In fact for a considerable period the Amma- 
Kodagas do not appear to have performed any priestly func- 
tions at all. They hardly surpass their lay oountrymen 
in education, and they live entirely on agriculture. They 
possess no sacred books of their own, and their influence is 
very limited. Some years back they could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the other Kurgs, and they have only lately 
discarded their national costume, in order to imitate the 
Brahmans in their dress and food. They wear now the 
sacred thread and abstain from animal food and liquor; 
According to tradition, the Aminas owned onoe half of the 
Kurg oountry free of rent, while the other half belonged to 
the Lay Kurgs. But ciroumstanoes have ohanged muoh of 
late, and the Amma-Kodagas are not only greatly reduced 
in numbers, but are still continuing to decrease . 00 


M Compare Coorg Memoirs of the Rev. H. Moegling, pp. 24-27: “When 
the Brahmans for whom Paraehurama’s victory opened the Western Coast, 
settled in their new country, they found there an indigenous priesthood. 
They could not destroy them ; they could not, or would not, amalgamate 
with them. What waB to be done? The Parashurama Shrighti Kathe 
(history of the creation of Kerala by Parashurama) has managed the diffi- 
culty. The native priesthood, the Taulava Brahmans, are represented as 
Brahmans, created by Parashurama, but afterwards cursed by him. They 
were originally fishermen. Parashurama elevated them to Brahmanical 
rank by investing them with cords, tom from their nets. Afterwards, 
provoked by their unbelieving presumption, he degraded them for ever. 
Thus the ancient priests of the Tulu country were absorbed by the 
, Brahmanical system as Brahmans, lying under a curse. In a nimilg-r 
manner the Aminas of Coorg appear in this K&vfiri Pur&pa, as Brahmans 
indeed originally, but degraded by the curse of the Rishi Agastya. . . The 
real history of the Ammas, or Amma Kodagas has thus been effaced, and 
cannot be restored. However, a few facts may be mentioned as proofs, that 
the Amm a s are the remains of the anoient priesthood, 'though they know it 
not themselves. 1. Their common name is Amma Ko<jaga, which would 
naturally signify : Coorgs devoted to the worship of Amma, the goddess 
of the chief river of the country, the Kaveri. 2. They observe the great 
festivals of the Coorg oountry in the same maimer as the rest of the Coorgs, 
bnt of oourse, as priests, performing pttja, etc. 3. They dress like the rest 
of the Coorgs, though wearing at the same time, the Brahmanical cord. 
However, on this subject my information is rather curious. It is said, that 
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The Lay-Kurgs were formerly a warlike raoe, but the 
long years of peaoe and security have to a oertain extent 
softened their maimers. Still they are strong and brave, 
and though now not called upon to face hostile armies, they 
courageously encounter the wild and fierce beasts which, 
infest their woods and mountains. 

Their acknowledged bravery and the loyalty they dis- 
played towards Government seoured to the Kurgs the dis- 
tinction of being exempted from the provisions of the 
Disarming Act after the suppression of the Great Mutiny. 

It has been asserted that polyandry exists, or has existed, 
among the Kotfagas, and though this praotioe has probably 
beoome extinct in more recent times, there is no reason for 
supposing that it did not onoe exist. Polyandry is a custom 
peouliar to the Gauda-Dravidian tribes, and is still found 
among certain races. The households of the Kcxjagas, in 
whioh two or three, perhaps even four, generations live 
together, have been likened to those of the five Pfin4avas. 

having degenerated by degrees, and being at last carried away by the Turks, 
they ceased to put on the holy cord, and began to wear the common Coorg 
dress. But it appears to' me, that the truth differs much from the current 
Statement. I suppose, that they wore the (Joorg- dress originally, knew 
nothing of Brahmanical pretensions and badges, and differed in nothing 
from their brethren, except their selection for the priestly office. In more 
recent times they seem to have inclined towards the proffered patronage of 
the Brahmans, and to have gradually dropped into Brahmanical habits of 
thought and life. A good many now wear the holy cord, having laid 
aside the dress of their oountry, and aU profess to abstain from meat and 
fermented liquors. ThiB return to Brahmanioal initiation and dress was 
brought about by a Haviga Brahman, the late Karpika, Timappaya. His 
family still exercise spiritual rule over the Amxna Kodagas, who appear to 
delight in the shade of Brahmanioal patronage. 4- They have no Sh&etra. 
The whole Ooorg raoe was unlettered from the beginning. Their own priest* 
hood also, like the priests of ancient Germany and Britain, had no need of 
books." Mr. Lewis Bioe's statements, loco citato, pp. 227, 228, coincide with 
those of Mr. Moegling. The Rev. G. Richter gives in his Ethnographical 
Compendium the following description of t^e Amina Kodagas on p. 21 : “ Ths 
Ammo Ocorgc form but a small and exclusive seot. They are said to have 
been the indigenous priesthood, but there is no distinot priesthood attaohed 
to demon worship. The Ooorgs being demon worshippers can have had no 
priesthood in the Brahmanical sense and the Amma Coorgs may rather be 
considered as having been, like the Ajjak P algae, the officiating Jtysrw at 
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The Kotjagas are very superstitious, worshipping demons and 
evil spirits. 

On the whole the Kodaga is a very worthy represen- 
tative of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and has no need to raise 
himself in the esteem of others by claiming to be an Aryan 
Koatriya .' 1 


the bloody sacrifices offered to their Bhutai , an office which generally the 
head of the family performs. Yet their name, Amma Kodaga*, denotes that 
they were devotees to * Mother X&veri,’ a river deity which is identical with 
Par vat i, the wife of Siva. . It may be conjectured that the Brahmans coming 
in contact with the rude Coorg mountaineers and seeing in “the dominant raoe 
a pro misi ng field to further their own interests, imposed upon them their own 
puranic superstition and peopled the high mountains with celebrated risAis 
or hermits, chief among them Agastia Muni, and brought the source of the 
Kaveri in relationship with the principal Brahmanical deities, Siva and 
Parvati, and to give divine authority to their proceedings they foisted upon 
the Goorgs the' Kaveri Parana, a feat which may have overawed a rude and 
superstition race, but which by modern oriticism is discovered as a frau- 
dulent imposition of recent date. To conciliate and win over the indigenous 
Bhuta pujaria they were admitted as a sort of inferior priests of Kavtri 
Amma, hence their name Amma Kodaga*. In the course of time disputes 
must have arisen between them and the more crafty and learned Bramanioal 
priests whose interests necessitated a monopoly and as legend 1ms it, the 
former fell under Kaveri ’# curse and decreased, whilst the Goorgs who 
sided with Agastia Muni , were promised increased prosperity. But however 
obscure the history of the Amma Goorgs may be, the fact is that from time 
immemorial they perform no priestly functions whatever, and being un- 
lettered and ignoraot they exeroise no spiritual influence upon the rest of 
the Goorgs from whom they are only distinguished by wearing the Brah- 
manical oord and by abstaining from animal food and fermented liquor. 
They do therefore not eat with Goorgs nor intermarry with them ; but the 
Brahmans do in no wise acknowledge them as of equal standing or even 
resembling them in priestly dignity. Their number does not exceed 400, 
and the next census will likely confirm the opinion of their steady decrease. 
They live on agriculture only. It is said that a dais of people like the 
Amma Kodaga* live in the Wynaad, with whom they claim relationship, but 
have now no intercourse." The legend of ParaiurAma elevating fishermen 
on the Tuluva shore to Brahmans by destroying the nets and forming Brah- 
min! pal strings out of their meshes, is also contained in a Kanarese Bhdgdla. 
ParaiurAma became inoensed against them in oonsequenoe of their attempt- 
ing to try the truth of his word. 

11 See Coorg Annals , pp. 27, ff : “ There can be no doubt, that the Goorgs 
have an origin distinct from the population, both of the Western coast 
(Genera and MalayAlam), and of tho Mysore tableland. Their very ap- 
pearanoe proves this. They are a tali, musouiar, broad-ebosted, well-favored 
raoe. Many of them do not exceed the neighbouring tribes in height of 
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The Koragas, 

A greater dissimilarity can hardly exist between two 
tribes than is found between the Kodagas of Kurg and the 
Kogagas of Kanara, though both belong to the same Gaudian 
raoe. The free and independent bearing of the Kodaga 
stands in glaring contrast to the shy and retiring demeanour 

body. . Their complexion is rather fair, theft features generally regular. . , 
The national character of the Coorgs is perhaps tolerably well understood by 
the people of the plains, who look upon them as a fierce, irascible and revenge- 
ful race, not easily to be managed . . . They have a strange and noxious 
custom, a kind of marriage -communism within the fatnily. The wives of the 
brothers of one house are considered as common property. The children 
consequently are rather children of the family, or of the mother, than of the 
acknowledged father . . . Among the Coorgs the family property descend® 
accordingly not so much from fathor to son, as from generation to generation, 
the eldest member acting as head of the house. . In former days there was 
another way, my informant told me, for contracting marriage, besides family 
agreement. Two young people of the same (district) Nfttju, would see each 
other, and without asking counsel of parents or friends, agree upon a union 
for life. Such a covenant would be held sacred. Unfaithfulness in the case 
of such partners was a thing unheard of. 1 ' Read also Mr. Lewis Rice’® 
Gazetteer of Coorg, pp. 93, If., 203, 218, 254. Compare Mr. Richter’s Ethnogra- 
phical Compendium , p. 2 : “ There can bo no doubt that however varied the 
population of Coorg may he, the dominant tribe, the Coorgs, as well as the 
other Hindu castes and tribes of the country belong to the Dravidian race. 

. . .As to their physiognomy and bodily characteristics, essentially there Beem® 
to bo no difference other than what may be accounted for by civilization and 
aocial institutions. The shape of their heads is clearly meso -cephalic and 
orthognatus with Iosb or more prominent cheek-bones and oval or pointed 
faces.” P. 3: ‘ ‘As to traditional habits and customs amongst the people of Coorg 
there ib a great similitude to tho usages among the other Dravidian races, 
modified of course by the difference of climate and civilizing influences.” P.19 : 
. . T he Coorgs or Kodagas, as they are properly called, are the principal inha- 
bitants of the country, and from time immemorial the lords of the soil. For 
the last two centuries they are known as a compact body of mountaineers who 
resemble more a Scotch clan than a Hindu caste. . . However, the peculiar 
character attached to them is doubtless the result of physical and political cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. They are a tribe more from position 
than genealogy and cannot be said to be of distinct origin. In the Hindu 
scale they are considered as Sudras. By the force of local circumstances 
they became like other pre- Aryan hill tribes hunters and warriors and 
were brought into historical prominenco through the chivalrous exploits 
of their Baja Dodda Verajender in his struggle with Tippu Sultan foi 
independence and his alliance with the English, and again through the 
insane hostility of the last Raja and the short invasion and annexation 
of the country by -the English in 1834. Now the Coorgs are peaceful 
agriculturists and chiefly fill ,the offices of the local administration and 
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of the Koyaga when he encounters a stranger in his jungles. 
The Kodaga has a comparatively fair complexion, while 
the skin of the Koraga is black ; the former delights to 
cover himself with handsome clothes, the latter prefers rags 
or a state bordering on nudity ; while the Koyaga woman is 
even contented with a partial oovering of interwoven leaves. 
In spite of his poverty and wretchedness, the Koraga is a 
contented man and lives happy and contented so long as 
nobody interferes with him, and of oourse so long as he 
can satisfy his hunger and thirst. He likes me.at and is 
fond of spirits. The dead are buried according to Mr. N. 
Raghavendra Row, but burnt according to Dr. Franois 
Buchanan. Mr. N. Raghavendra Row asserts that the 


owe their notable position to the special favor of the British Government. 
Their presumption to be of Kshatria or Rajput descent may flatter their 
natural pride, but has not the slightest foundation in history or tradition, 
or in the evidence derived from their language or social and religious insti- 
tutions and customs. Lieutenant Connor, whose professional duties brought 
him into daily intercourse with them fora period of two years, 1816-1817, en- 
joyed the most favorable opportunities to form an unbiassed opinion of the 
Coorgs before any European influence had affected their habits and social 
position. He rejects the supposition of their befog a division of the Katra 
as haring * no pretension to rank with the higher classes of the Soodra tribe.* ” 
P. 38 : “ The Coorgs are generally charged with the practice of polyandry, 
and Lieutenant Connor writes of the custom as an undoubted fact, the reason 
for which he fails to see. He states, * The Codugus generally marry after 
the age of puberty, the nuptials of the eldest brother are first celebrated, 
and the lady in all cases yields a consent to become the wife of the younger 
ones, who, when circumstances will permit, are married successively, their 
spouses being in turn not less accommodating.* Upon a careful and confi- 
dential examination of the matter, I have come to the conclusion that, what- 
ever may have been the custom of bygone ages, or whatever form it may 
have assumed, — Thornton in his history of the British Empire alluding to 
the marriage laws of the Coorgs, called it * communism of wives * — there is no 
such thing now practised amongst the Coorgs as a ‘general usage.* n P. 42 : 
“ Regarding the religion of the Coorgs the general statement already given 
needs some special remarks. Considering their intimate connection with 
local and neighbouring castes and tribes, it is but natural that their religious 
practices, which originally stood on the same level with those of the Holeyaa , 
viz., demon and ancestor worship, have been much influenced by Malayalim, 
Tulu, Kanarese, Brahmanical and Lingayet superstitions. Malayalis have 
made themselves indispensable at demon and ancestor worship; Tulus have 
smuggled in their demons and are in requisition as pujaria ; Mysoreans at 
certain times of the year carry Mari Amma shrines through the country to 
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Kofaga does not like to volunteer any information about 
bis language. “ He may be induoed to give an aooount of 
44 bis feasts, his god, and his family, but a word about his 
44 dialect will frighten him out of his wits. At that moment 
44 alone, be will become impolite and unmannerly. He 
44 thinks his dialect is a shield in his hand and oannot 
44 be parted with, and therefore keeps it as a sacred seoret. 
44 But good words and kind treatment can do something. 
44 A few words that have been gathered with great difficulty 
44 resemble those of the Keikadi and Naikunde Gondi tribes 
44 of Nagpore.” The unwillingness of the Soppina Koragas 
to give information concerning their language is also men- 
tioned in the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves . 62 


have the people's vows paid to them ; the Brahmans who are domiciled in 
Coorg have Succeeded in introducing Mahdd&va and Subrahmanya , in entirely 
brahmanizing the worship of the river Kavdri, in having temples erected and 
idols set up, in spreading puranic tales, and in usurping to some extent the 
puja at the places of the worship. They have been greatly assisted in these 
suooessful endeavours by the Lingayets and Sivacharis, especially in the in- 
troduction of the Linga. Christianity first presented to them by the Roman 
Catholic settlement in Virajendrapet since the days of Dodda Virajendra, and 
for the last 30 years offered to them by the agents of the "Basel Mission . . . 
has made little progress." Read also Rev. F. Kittel's articles entitled' 
Coorg Superstitions, The Coorgs and Three Kongu Inscriptions in the Indian 
Antiquary , vol. II, pp. 168-171, 182, and vol. VI, pp. 99-103. The second 
article treats about the custom of polyandry. Compare Rev. M. A. Sherring's 
Hindu Tribes and Castes , Vol. II, pp. 286-290. 

According to the last census the number of Amma Kodagas amounted to 
476 and that of the other Kodagas to 26,636 souls. 

M Bee Mr. Ullal Raghavendra Rao's account on the Kodagas of Cjanara. I 
have not been able to obtain a copy of the original lecture. Jt has been 
reprinted two years ago in the May number 1886 of the Madras Christian 
College Magazine, it is also in extenso quoted in the Madras Census Report of 
1871, vol. I, pp. 348-346, in the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, pp. 196-199, and 
in Mr. Rherring's Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. Ill, pp. 206-210. “ With 
a blaok face, forehead of moderate size, and strong body, all bespeaking 
oontentment, the Hot agar is separated from the rest of mankind, — alien in 
dress, in manners, customs and dialect. Uneduoated and illiterate as he is, in 
his oirole virtue thrives as in her proper soil. . . He has a god, and him he 
knows to love— him he knows to pray to, however incoherent his language 
be. Lying, stealing, adultery, and other sooial evils, he knows not. He 
has never appeared in a court of justice as defendant in a suit. He does 
drink toddy, it is true. . He does eat flesh. On what else should he live, 
while we have denied him every means of subsistence, t . The Koragar, bom 
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Little is known about their former history. The Kogs* 
gas are now treated like Pariahs, though according to tradi- 
tion they also were once a governing race. Dr. Francis 
Buohanan states that: “ Subushica, chief of the savages 


as a slave, is richly, content with his ignorance, with his koppu, and with hie 
squalid poverty. Ambition finds in him no place. He eats but the rotten 
flesh of the dead cattle. He clothes himself but with rags. . . The dress of 
the Koragar does not greatly differ from that which the lower classes, such 
as the Billateare , make use of during their daily labour, the only point of 
difference is, that the poverty of the Koragar does not allow him to replace 
the m vew piece of threadbare cloth, little better than a rag, by a more 
repgn. sun of clothes on festive occasions ; while the other classes invariably 
reserve some sort of finery for gala dayB. The dress of the females, how- 
ever, ib very peculiar. While the males gird a piece of cloth around their 
loins, the females cover their waist with the leaves of the forest interwoven 
together. The custom of their nudity is attributed to different reasons ; and 
a tradition, which has been handed down to posterity among the upper classes, 
who boast of the glory of the past, is hardly worthy of belief. . . One of these 
* blacklegged ’ (the usual expression by which they are referred to during the 
night) demanded a girl of high birth in marriage. Being enraged at this, the 
upper class withheld, after the overthrow of the Koraga empire, every kind 
of dress from the Koraga women, who, to protect themselves from disgrace, 
have since had recourse to the leaves of the forest . . .Within his own 
oirole, he has three divisions : 1. The Ande Koragars.— These are described 
as having a pot suspended from their neck. This class, which is the lowest, 
has been rarely seen since the establishment of British rule in C&nara. 
They wero considered bo unholy, that they were not allowed to this on the 
publio way ; and, consequently, the pot was worn for this purpose. 2. The 
Vattra Koragan. — This appellation has reference to their wearing clothe* 
such as were used to shroud a dead body and were given to them in the shape 
of charity, the use of a new cloth being prohibited. 3. The Sappu Koragar *. 
—These Koragars are such as we now generally see, wearing leaves for 
clothes. These three divisions are named simply after their different kinds 
of dress.” (This extract is from M. Sherring’s vol. Ill, and the following 
partly also from the Indian Antiquary.) 

“ When a Koragar dies, as a matter of simple duty, reference is made to 
his landlord, and with his permission the deoeased is buried in a place con- 
secrated for the purpose, and in his honour four balls of rice are made and 
placed on the grave, whioh must be done within twelve months from the 
date of his death. Koragars were, it is said, originally worshippers of the 
son. . . They have no separate temple for their god j but a place beneath 
a K&sarkana. tree is consecrated for the worship of their deity, which 
is exclusively their own, and is called Kata. . . The Koragars have no fixed 
feasts exclusively their own. Now, while liberty shines throughout the 
world under this Christian Government, slavery still lurks in those darkest 
oorners where the rays of education have yet to penetrate. The Koragan 
an & Roby at axe victims to this vestige of past despotism. The ceremony 
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“ called Coragoru, or Corar, governed 12 yean, till Kali* 
“yugam 2657. Loeaditya Raya, son of Myuru Yunna, 
“expelled the Coragoru , and governed Tulava, Malaysia, 
“ and Haiga 21 years, till Kaliyugam 2678.” ®* 


of buying a slave needs a little explanation. The destined slave is washed, 
and anointed with oil, and new clothes are given him. The master takes a 
batlu, or plate, pours some water in it, and drops in it apiece of gold. 
The slave drinks up the water, and taking some earth from his future 
master’s estate, throws it on the spot which he has chosen for his use, 
which is thereupon given to him with the trees thereon. The greater num- 
ber of slaves belong to the Aliya Santanam castes, and among these 
people a male slave is sold for three Bhaudry pagodaB, and a female 
slave for five pagodas ; whereas the few slaves who follow the M&kkala 
Santanam custom, fetch five pagodas for the man, and only three for the 
woman. This is because tho children of the latter go to the husband’s 
master, while those of the Aliya Santanam slaves go to the mother’s 
master, who also has the benefit of the husband’s services.” 

In the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves of Ramappa Karnik of Barkur, 
which I quoted on p. 156 in note 50, p. 159, note 53, and on p. 170 concerning 
the language of the Soppu Koragar, contain also other interesting remarks on 
the Koragas on pp. 23, 24, 32, 33, 34, 35. In 1 1 : “ Mirars, Kappata Koragars, 
Soppu Koragars and those, who are aborigines of Ghauts feed upon 
carrion or carcasses of oxen, cows, calves, buffaloes and other cattle. Fe- 
males of Soppu Koragars alone wear leaves of trees. . . Kappata Koragars 
and Soppu Koragars do wicker-work, sell hides to shoe-makerB and secure 
remnants of food of all higher classes except the subdivided Chandalas. Soppu 
Koragars also beat drum during buffalo race and other occasions. . . Among 
the Soppu Koragars, male guests of their caste bring degradation upon 
them if they enter after sun- Bet a hut occupied by a single woman. The 
females of this class, failing to wear leaves, bring disrepute to the whole 
class.” 

Compare A Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore , 
Canara , and Malabar , by Francis Buchanan, m.d., second edition, Madras, 
vol. II, p. 269, and pp. 271, 272 : “ Having assembled some of the Corar , 
or Corawar , who under their chief Hubashica are said to have once been 
masters of Tulava , I found, that they are now all slaves, and have lost every 
tradition of their former power. Their language differs considerably from 
that of any other tribe in the peninsula. When their masters choose to employ 
them, they get one meal of victuals, and the men have daily one Many 
of rice, and the women three-quarters of a Many. This is a very good 
allowance ; but, when the master has no use for their labour, they must sup- 
port themselves as well as the} can. This they endeavour to do by making 
Coir , or rope from coco-nut husks, various kinds of baskets from Batons and 
climbing plants, and mud walls. They pick up the scraps and offals of other 
people's meals, and skin dead oxen, and dress the hides. They build their 
huts near towns or villages. Their dress is very simple, and consists in 
general of a girdle, in whioh they stick a bunoh of grass before, and another 
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The same incident is mentioned in the following manner 
in the MS. of the yet unprinted “ Geography and History of 
Canara ” compiled by the late Mr. William Lavie, an offioial 
of South Kanara, during the years 1830 to 1841 : “ About 
44 900 years or more before Christ (but we must not be too 
44 particular about dates) Hoobashee brought an army from 
“Anantapur consisting of the Berar, Mundale, Karamfira, 
44 Mailla, Holeya, Ande Koraga ; with these troops, whom 
44 Buchanan calls savages, Hoobashee marched against 
44 Angara Varma,. the son of Veera Varma. They first oame 
44 to BarkOr and from thence proceeded to Mangalore, where 
44 they were seized with the small-pox, and greatly troubled 
44 by the ants. Subsequently they went to the south- 
44 ward of Manjeshwar. Here Hoobashee established his 
44 capital, and put his nephew Siddha Bhyru on the throne 
44 in lieu of Veera Varma. He reigned only twelve years, 
44 and then both he and Hoobashee died, owing to the en- 
chantments used by Veera Varma who went to Banw&see 
44 in Sonda for that very purpose. After their deaths, Veera 
44 Varma returned and drove the aforesaid army into the 

behind. Some of the men have a fragment of cloth round their waist ; but 
very few of the women ever procure this covering. They are not, however, 
without many ornaments of beads, and the like ; and even when possessed 
of some wealth, do not alter their rude dress. Some few of them are permit- 
ted to rent lands as Gaynigaras. In spite of this wretched life, they are a 
good looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They have 
no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by assemblies of the 
people. If they can get them, they take several wives ; rfhd the women are 
marriageable both before and after puberty, and during widowhood. They 
will not marry a woman of any other caste ; and they are considered of so 
base an origin, that a man of any other caste, who cohabits with one of their 
women, is inevitably excommunicated and afterwards not even a Corar will 
admit his society. The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman who com- 
mits adultery is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a Corar, is fined. The 
master pays the expense of the marriage feast. When a man dies, his wives, 
with all their children, return to the huts of their respective mothers 
and brothers, and belong to their masters. They will eat the offals of any 
other caste, and can eat beef, carrion, tigers, crows, and other impure 
things ; they reject, however, dogs and snakes. They can lawfully drink 
intoxicating liquors. They bum the dead, <and seem to know nothing of 

23 
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“ jungles where they were driven to suoh extremities that 
“ they consented to become slaves and serve under the former 
“ landlords. The way in which this was done was as follows : 
“ After washing and anointing the body with oil, new cloths 
“ were put on the destined slave, and his future owner having 
“ taken a Batlu or plate, poured some water on it and dropt 
“in a piece of gold. After which the slave drau 1 . the 
“ water. The slave then took up some earth from lis future 
“ master’s estate and threw it on such a spot a p ne chose for 
“ his house and garden which was accordingly given over to 
“ him with all the trees thereon. The Karam&ra were set 
“ to watch the orops and cattle belonging to the village. 
“ The head-men who had been appointed by Hoohashee to 
“ the most responsible posts under his nephew’s government 
“ were taken naked towards the sea in order to be hung 
“ there, but being ashamed of their naked state they gathered 
“ the leaves of the Necky gida five-leaved trees, and 

" made a small covering for themselves in front. Thereupon 
“ their conductors took pity on them and let them go, sinoe 
“which they have continued to wear no -other oovering than 
“ the leaves of the said tree.” 64 


a state of future existence, nor do they believe in Faisaeh i, or evil spirits. 
Their deity is called Buta, and is represented by a stone, which is kept 
in a square surrounded by a wall. To this stone, in all cases of sickness, 
they sacrifice fowls or make offerings of fruit or grain, and every man offers 
his own worship (Pfya); so that they have no officiating priest, and 
they acknowledge the authority of no Guru. They follow all the oxen and 
buffaloes of the village, as so much of the live stock, when they are driven in 
procession at a great festival which the farmers annually celebrate.” 

64 I copied this extract from a MS. copy of Mr. Lavie’s Geography and 
History of Canara kindly lent to me by Mr. J. Sturrock, Collector of South 
Canara, and it occurs there on pp. 21, 22. Mr. Lavie says about it : “ 29. The 
following traditionary account of the Dhfirs I quote in full from a Canarese 
paper obligingly furnished to me by a respectable native.” This extract is 
also contained in a note to the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves by Bamappa 
Karnic of Barkur, a friend of Dr. Buchanan. These memoirs were trans- 
lated by Mr. Joseph S&ldanha, Sheriatadar of Mangalore, and published 
by Dr. John Shortt in the IV Part of The Sill Ranges of Southern India • 
The MS. copy of these Memoirs and the print of Dr. Shortt (on p. 19) 
acknowledge Lavie' s Geography and History of Canara as their original 
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In the English translation of * R&mappa’a Memoir a of 
the Slaves, Hoob&shee is always oalled Hubashika, and the 
Karam&ros are oalled Marimans or Kappatu Koragas. 

We read also in this memoir that Hubasika, king of 
the Candalas, subdued king Ldk&dirilya, that the king 
Candrasdna, in order to get rid of Huba$ika, proposed to 
him that he should marry CandrasSna’s sister, and when 
Hubasika with his chief followers came, the guests were 
treacherously assailed and either massacred or enslaved . 65 


BOurce. Tho following account is reprinted from The Koragars by Mr. UUal 
Haghavendra Rao from the Indian Antiquary , vol. Ill, p. 196 : li The 
following tradition gives us a very faint idea of their rule : — 

“ About 900 years or more B.C. (but we must not be too particular about 
dates), the Hahashi brought an army from Anantapur, consisting of the Birar, 
Mundal, Karmara, Maila, Holeya, Ande Koraga ; with these troops, whom 
the learned Dr. Buchanan calls Bavagefi, the Habashi marched agAinst Angara 
Varma , the son of Vira Varma. They first came to Barkur , and from thence 
proceeded to Mangalur , where they were attacked by small-pox, and greatly 
troubled by ants. They went to the southward of Maryesvar. There the 
Habashi established his capital, and put his nephew Sidda Bairu on the 
throne in lieu of Vira Varma. He reigned only twelve years, and then both 
he and the Habashi died, owing to the enchantments used by Vira Varma, 
who went to Banawasi in Sonda for that very purpose. After their death 
Vira Varma returned, and drove the aforesaid army into the jungles, where 
they were pursued to such extremities that they consented to become slaves 
and serve under the former landlords. The Karmara was sent to watch 
the crops and cattle belonging to the village. The headmen who had been 
appointed by the Hubashi to the most responsible posts under his nephew's 
government were taken naked to the seashore in order to be hanged, but, 
being ashamed of their naked state, they gathered the leaves of the Nekki 
gida and made a small covering for themselves. Thereupon their conductors 
took pity on them, and let them go, since which they have, it is said, 
continued to woar no other covering than the leaves of the said tree.” 

The Koragars have been republished in the Madras Christian College 
Magazine , vol. Ill, pp. 824, 833. The contents of the nine lines (beginning 
with “The way in which,” and ending with “all the trees thereon,” con- 
cerning the ceremony of buying a slave) are omitted in this extract, and are 
found in another extract reprinted at the top of p. 172 in note 62. 

The passage onp. 197 beginning with : “ Although these slaves are in a 
degraded position ” and ending with : “ They are also mortgaged for three 
or four pagodas,” forms verbatim part of § 30 on p. 23 of Mr. Lavie's MS. 
It is found in the Madras Christian College Magazine on pages 828, 829. 
Mr. Lavie resigned the service in 1848 and died in England in 1861. 

w The Loeaditya Raya of Buchanan is oalled Lokadiraya by Ramappa Kamic 
of Barkur, in whose Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves in Dr. Short fc’s Hill Ranges , 
Part IV, pp. 18 and 19, we read : “ Formerly, a hero by name Httbashikn 
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What makes this tradition so interesting is that it con- 
nects Hubasika with the Kadambas; for CandrasSna, the 
ruler of the Tuluva country, was a kinsman of TrinStra 
Kadamba. Trinetra is a favorite name in this dynasty. 
Candrasena had a son Lokaditya, who married a daughter 
of Trinetra Kadamba. The daughter of this Lok&ditya and 
of the Kadamba princess Kanaka vati was asked in marriage 
by Hubasika, the king of the Candalas. Lekaditya pretended 
to favour the suit, and invited the intended bridegroom to 
his capital Tripura to oelebrate the marriage. Shortly after 
his arrival Hubasika and his retinue were treacherously 
assailed and massacred by the soldiers of Lokaditya and 
TrinStra. 

These acoounts differ very considerably. According to 
some Hubasika died owing to the enchantments of Vlra 
Yarma, according to others he was killed by Lokaditya, to 


became famous amongst the Chandalas, subdued the king Lokadiraya and 
was ruling with his caste men. King Chendashena, with the view of getting 
rid of Hubashika, proposed a marriage between Hubashika and Chendasena’s 
sister, and invited the bridegroom and his caste men to the nuptials. The 
invitation being complied with, a wholesale massacre of the guests ensued, 
many fell victims to the plot, a few escaped, others were imprisoned .ad made 
over to Brahmans to be employed in tilling their lands. .As the captives 
belonged to the camp of the enemy, it was declared that the Chandalas 
should be punished by their respective masters for faults committed by them ; 
that they Bhould for ever remain under subordination to others ; that they 
should possess no authority whatever ; and that they should be allowed only 
the daily ratio of food rather than permit them to have at their disposal, the 
previous day, means for providing themselves with the necessaries of the 
next day. Thus doomed to bondage for ever, the ChandalaB were transferred 
along with the lands to the subsequent Nadavar and Brahman purchasers . 
Those who had escaped during the aforesaid crisis had returned home, pur- 
sued their avocations and lived an independent life . . The Soppu Koragars 
also appear to have been in some localities attached to land and in others to 
have enjoyed liberty/’ 

With respect to the Kadambas the main printed information so far as 
the subject concerns us here is contained in H. H. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collec- 
tion, Introduction, pp. lix, 1, ci-ciii, 95-97 (new edition, pp. 36, 60, 62, 149, 
160). 

I have consulted the MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library 
on which are mostly founded the conclusions of Wilson. Bead also Mr. L, 
Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, vol, 1, pp. 194, 196, 
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whom Buchanan ascribed the expulsion of the Koragas after 
the death of Hubasika. The relationship of fhe Kadamba 
princes is also given differently; still these oontradiotions 
need not invalidate the main part of the tradition concerning 
Hubasika. 

If we could reoognise in this prinoe a real historical 
personage, an important step would have been gained towards 
fixing the period of these events. The life of the first 
Trinetra Kadamba is placed by some at the beginning 
of the second century A.D., and this u the very period 
which the ooins supply concerning the reign of Huvi$ka 
or Hooerkes, king of the Korano, who would have been thus 
a contemporary of Hubasika, king of the Kogagas. 

The mighty Scythian king Kadphrn s II was succeeded 
in North-Western India by king Kaninha or Kanerkes, who 
initiated in A.D. 78 the Saka Era, as has been first sug- 
gested by the late Mr. James Fergusson. Kaniska or 
Kanerkes was followed in his reign about 110 A.D. by 
Huvi&ka or Hooerkes. The latter forms prevail on the coins, 
while the records contain the former. The Korano or Kusan 
are identical with the Yueh-chi , the Chinese name of this 
tribe, oommonly known to us as Indo-Soythians. 

The Gauda-Dravidian race, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out, was not confined to India, some of its branches having 
remained on the northern frontier of the Indian continent. 
The invasion by the Korano can thus be appropriately 
explained as an inroad into India made by a kindred 
tribe, and leads to the suggestion that Hubasika, king of 
the Koragas, may be identified with Huviska, king of the 
Korano or Kusan. As Huviska’s reign falls in the first 
half of the second century A.D., the period of Hubasika’s 
reported invasion will be fixed if Hubasika and Huvi&ka are 
one and the same person. 

Moreover, there are different kings of the name Trinetra 
among the Kadambas. The first TrinStra lived according 
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to native tradition early in the Kaliyuga, while H. H. Wilson 
places his reign in the second half of the seoond oentury A.D. 
Mayura Varma, the Myuru Varma of Buchanan, either the 
third or the sixth king of this dynasty, had a son TrinStra • 
Kadamba, also known as Kaetra Varma and Candragada. 
He was the brother -in-law of Libkaditya, the son of Candra- 
s6na. Great confusion prevails in this matter. 

The resemblance between the two names Hubasika and 
Huvi§ka is so great, that one might suspect them to be iden- 
tical. If this is the case, we must consider whether there 
existed only one or two or more kings of this same name. 
If only one king of this name ruled, his exploits must have 
been transferred to a subsequent period, in order to oonfer 
on the then reigning dynasty (in this circumstance on the 
race of the Kadambas *•) the glory of having slain such a 
distinguished sovereign. If we can trace more than one ruler 
of the name of Huvifka (Huba?ika), the difficulty as to tire 
date is removed. Yet, I feel inclined to assume that only 
one king of this name did exist, and that Huba$ika’s or 
Huvi?ka’s invasion is separated from Ldk&ditya’s reign by a 
long intervening period. The identity of the original Huba- 
gika with Huvi^kp. will be of considerable historical interest, 
as it proves the great impression which the invasions of 
the Indo-Soythians made on the mind of the Indian people. 
The similarity between Eorano and Kongo, the names of 
the tribes over whom Huvi?ka and Hubasika respectively 
ruled, must also not be overlooked. 

MayGra Varma is credited with having introduced Brah- 
mans to Kanara. His capital was Banavasi, already men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (VII, 1, 88) as Bavaovaaei. 

The change of an r into a sibilant does not offer any 
philological difficulty, especially in Sanskrit, so that the 
forms Kanaka and Huvi^ka require no particular explanation, 
if the original national pronunciation preferred an r and 


" Seep. 204. 
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was Kanerkes and Hooerkes, Certain euphonic rules even 
necessitate the above-mentioned change in Sanskrit. The 
Gauda-Dravidian languages are not very strict in the use of 
the liquids r and /, and the letter £ is at times pronounoed 
like an / or an r 9 and even, though faulty, like an f . 67 

The Koyagas, whom Buchanan calls Corawar> though 
treated like out-oastes, yet acknowledge oaste-distinctions 
among themselves. They are known as Ande Koragas , Vastra 
Koragas and Snppu Koragas . They are divided besides into 
five tribes. The names of two of these are lost. The others 
are oedled Bangaranna , Kumaranna , and Mungaranna. 

I explain the wo;d Koraga in the same manner as 
Kodaga, both names being derivatives of ko % mountain. 
Dr. Franois Buchanan calls the Koragas, as above men- 


67 About these rulers and especially about Huvigka or Hooerkes, compare 
besides other writings the Catalogs of ths Greek and Scythic king s of Badri* 
and India in the British Museum by Percy Gardner, ll.d., edited by Reginald 
S. Poole, ll.d., Introduction, pp. xlix-li : 11 The evidence derived from 
the style and epigraphy of ooins seems to show that Kadphises I. and 
Kadaphes ruled but a pert of North-West India. When Kadphises oaae 
in as an invader from the north, he found Hermaeus ruling in the Kabul 
Valley, and reduoed him to a state of dependence . . . The Yueh-chi did 
not rapidly extend their dominion in India • . Only on the accession of the 
■eoond Kadphises did the power of the invaders become altogether predomi- 
nant . . Kadphises II., Ooemo Kadphises, was a wealthy monarch, and the 
founder of a powerful line of Bcythio kings, as to whom inscriptions give ue 
some information. Hie date is about the middle of the first century A.D. 
His successors ere the kings called on their coins Kanerkes and Hooerkes, 
and in the records Kanishka and Huvishka. Their rule comprised the 
whole of North-West India and the Kabul Valley.” See further pp. 129, 
158, 175 ; H. H. Wilson’s Ariana Antigua , pp. 5, 9, 347-377 ,’ Tha Arches- 
ological Survey of India by Sir Alexander Cunningham, vol. II, p. 238 j voL 
II, pp. 10, 43, 44, 03-70, 88, 159, 162, 168 ; vol. Ill, pp. 30, 32; vol. Y,p. 
67 ; vol. XIV, p. 53 ; vol. XVI, Pref., P. IV; Indian Antiquary , vol. VI, pp. 
217-19 ; vol. X, pp. 213, 216 ; vol. XVII contains the article on " Zoroaetian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins” by M. Aurel Stein, Ph.D., to which I 
wish to draw attention, though I cannot as yet see my way to agree with 
him in his, at aU events, ingenious conjecture of identifying the Greek P 
which he himself pronounces repeatedly r with the sibilant 9 . 

The Banavasei (Bo rcwfani and Bayaovaaet) of Ptolemy has been differently 
explained. Some take it for Kundapur, others for Kofikapapura, Kokanftr 
and Anegundi. Bee Mr. T. W. McGrindle’s Ancient India as described by 
Ptokmy t $* 179. 
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tioned, also Corauar. The Koravae or Koramae, moon* 
taineen, are indeed a tribe widely spread in Southern Tn«1.> r 
They are identical with the Kuyuvas, of whom I shall sp eak 
later on. To the mountain climbing Malaca , whom I 
notioed on p. 21, correspond the terms Koraca, Korea and 
Korea unless they are taken as modifications of Kojava. 
We find these people especially in the X an arose districts. 
They are well known as basket-makers. 8 * 

The Todas. 

The Todaa or Tudas, as these pastoral rulers of the 
Blue Mountains, or Nilagiri of" South India, are generally 
called, have to a certain extent baffled all inquiries con- 
cerning their origin. But there is no doubt that they belong 
to the Gaudian branoh of the Gauda-Dravidian group. The 
supposition that the Todas are connected with the Afrinan 
Ethiopian has, I think, no foundation whatever.* 8 

The question whether they are aborigines of, or immi- 
grants into, the oountry they at present inhabit, has been 
muoh disoussed. The probability is that, according to their 
traditions, they left their original abodes and settled on the 
Nilagiri mountain range ; but the time when this migration 
actually took plaoe is shrouded in mystery. Yet, even if 
they asoended from the plains tc the Nilagiri hills, this 
ciroumstanoe does not militate against the fact that originally 
in their old homes they were mountaineers. At all events 
very many oenturies must have elapsed sinoe their settlement 
on the Nilagiri. They possess, so far as we can ascertain, 
no trustworthy traditions, no inscriptions, nor any literature 
concerning their ancient history. 


•Seep. 97. 

• See Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Manhall's A Phrmologut amongst th* 
’Woi, p. 4 : “There i* muoh of the ‘blameleee Ethiopian' about them: 
something of the Jew and of the Chaldeean in their appearance." “ On 
the eve of sending this work to the pram, I would bag again to urge my 
belief in the connection between the Dre vidian Toda and the Ethiop." 
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The Toda* are divided into five clans, namely: Paiki, 
Pekk’in, Kuttan, Kenna and Todi. We meet the term Patti 
again among the Hale-paikin of Nago, and the Kumdra* 
paikas of North Kauara, who make toddy-drawing their 
chief oooupation. The Hale-paikis of Manjarabad are 
called Divara makkalu or ohildren of God, and the Paikis 
who take the lead among the Todas, for from them the 
P&l&i or high-priest is chosen, oall themselves also Dir mokh y 
or children of God . 70 

The derivation of Paiki is obsoure ; can it be connected 
with the Telngu postposition pai , above ? 


70 In The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills , Mangalore, 1864, the Rey. 
F. Metz says on p. 14 : “At what period the Todae first came to and settlol 
upon the Neilgherries, we have no means of ascertaining ; for they hare no 
literature, nor any inscriptions, and such of their traditions as £ have 
hitherto heard them mention afford no clue whatever by which this 
mystery can be unravelled. From their legends, and some particular 
words contained in their language, I am led to think that, prior to 
migrating to these Hills, they must, perhaps for centuries, have inhabited 
a range lying to the North-EaBt, in the direction of Hassanoor, beyond 
the Gazelhutty pass. Part of the tribe appears to have settled in a 
northern direction near Collegal ; for I am frequently pressed to go and viut 
them and bring back intelligence respecting their condition in life; 
prosperity with the Todas, as in patriarchal times, consisting in the number 
and extent of their headB. M See also An Account of the Tribes on the Neil- 
gherries , by J. Shortt, m.d., Madras, 1868, pp. 4-42. On p. 4 he writes : 
“ Todawars, or Torawurs, who are reputed to be the aborigines, aud, it is 
said, were once dad in leaves and roamed as free and unrestrained lords of 
the soil, leading a pastoral nomadic life. . . Todawars, or Torawurs— the literal 
name given to herdsmen in the Tamil language— are the principal tribe, ana 
are believed to be the original inhabitants, as well as the territorial 
sovereigns of these Hill tracts. Not only do the Todars themselves qlaim 
this priority of existence and possession, but the right is conceded t r them 
by the other Hill tribes, who, in recognition of it, always paid a trioute to 
their Toda lords, consisting of one-sixth of the produce in kind; but, under the 
British Government, this practice is being gradually discontinue d. . . T)u» 
Toda or Thoddur tribe consists of five distinct intersections or sub-divisions, 
namely (1) Peiky; (2) Pekkan; (3) Kuttan; (4) Kenna; and (5) Tody. . . 
(Onp. 7.) The Todawars are entirely a pastoral race, and lead a peaceful 
tranquil life, chiefly employed in tending their cattle. They c*xr/ no weapon 
of offence or defence for protection against enemies of their own kind c_ 
wild beasts, except a cowherd’s wand or staff, which is made of {angle wood 
generally, about 4} feet long with a large knob or head.” Compare further 
ibidem a Geographical and Statistical Memoir of a Survey on the Neilgherry 
Mountains, by Captain J. Ouchterlony, 1847, pp* 61-62 : “ This Temaxkable 
race differs in almost every essential respect horn all other tribes of the 

24 
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They also do not show muoh interest in the old oaims, 
kistvains, sepnlohral structures, and other remains that are 
found scattered all over these mountains, though they claim 
some as their own. It is, therefore, still a matter of some 
doubt whether these relics ought to be assigned to them in 
preference to the Ku^umbas, who may perhaps have a more 
legitimate title to their possession. From many indications 
it would appear that the people who erected these stone 
buildings must have been agriculturists. The Todas, on the 


natives of Hindustan, and their singular characteristics and strange habits 
have given rise to muoh speculation as to their origin and history. As no 
due has however yet been discovered either in the form of monuments, coins, 
or even in their own traditions, by which research could be directed, all 
theories broached upon the subject cannot be otherwise than vain and illusory, 
especially those which have been based upon the assumption that the 
images, bones, and other relicB which are found in the remarkable 4 cairns,’ 
discovered in such numbers all over the Hills, belonged to the ancestors of 
the Todars. . . (On p. 68.) Their occupation is purely pastoral; their only 
manual labor being the milking of the buffaloes, and converting portions of 
their milk into butter and ghee. ’ 1 Consult An Aeeount of the Primitive Tribe t 
and Monuments of the Ntlagirie , by the late James Wilkinson Breaks, edited 
by his widow ; London, 1878, pp. 26 and 27 : “ The burning at funerals 
of a mimic bow and arrow together with the daily .used implements of 
the deoeased, and the importance assigned to the bow in the marriage cere, 
many, seem to me inexplicable, except on the theory that the bow was 
onoe the chief weapon of the Todas, although they are ignorant of its use 
now. This view is in a measure confirmed by the Todas’ admission that 
their ancestors ate samber flesh, and that they would gladly do so now if they 
could obtain it ; and by the fact that they still recognise, and make offerings 
to, a hunting God under the name of Betikh&n, who, though he now resides 
in a temple at Nambiliootd beyond Gudalfir, is, they say, the son of their 
anoestor, Dirkish. The question then arises : how, and when did the bow fall 
into disuse with the Todas P. . The answer oould seem to be found in the 
tradition mentioned by Colonel Ouchterlony, vis.— that bef orethe Badagas 
and Kot&s came to the Hills, the Todas lived only by their herds, and wore 
leaves. As far as the leaf dresses go, the story seems apocryphal. If the 
Todas had only adopted olothes after the arrival of the Badagas and Kota*, 
their garments would probably have Badaga or Kota names, whereas 
pdtkuH, thorp, hdnu, £#., are among the few Toda words whioh Mr. Meta can 
traoe to no Dravidian roots. Besides, a hunting race would oerftainly wear 
■kins: however, the story probably oontains some truth. Before the culti- 
vating tribes settled in the Hills, the Todas, unless they killed their cattle, 
would have no means of obtaining solid food except by hunting, for their 
traffic with the Western Coast must have been too intermittent and insigni- 
ficant to be depended on for sub^stenoe. Probably they were then expert 
lu the use of the bow.” Read further A Phrmlofiet emmfit the IMst, by 
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other hand, are now shepherds, and lead a simple pastoral and 
nonudio life. They do not devote themselves to the culti- 
vation of the soil, an occupation whioh the Badagas, who 
immigrated at a later period, especially follow. Yet the 
assumption that the Todas have always led a pastoral life, if 
substantiated, seems to speak against the connection of the 
Todas with suoh structures. However, it is quite possible 
that the sickles found in the oairns may have been used for 
other than agricultural purposes . 71 


Lieutenant-Colonel William E. Marshall) London, 1873, pp. 2-8 and 136, 
and A Manual of the Nilagiri District , by H. B. Grigg, Madras, 1880, pp. 
183-202. Compare about the Paiki Mr. Lewis Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions , 
Introduction, pp. xxxiii, xxxiv, and Metz, p. 35. 

71 See Rev. F. Metz, ibidem , p. 13 : 41 Some few of the Todas maintain that 
the cairns are the work of their ancestors, but these are men who have been 
examined by Europeans. The majority, and especially the most respectable 
of them, do not hold this opinion, and it would be a strange anomaly indeed 
in a people so proverbial for their respect for the dead, to allow, as the Todas 
do, these places of interment to be rudely disturbed and desecrated by the 
hands of strangers, did they believe them to be the receptacles of the ashes 
of their forefathors. Many of the circles constructed of loose stones which 
have been taken to be deserted temples of this tribe, were doubtless nothing 
more than buflslo-peng.” And on p. 124 : “ During the 13 years that I have 
labored amongst and mixed with the *hill -tribes, I have never found the 
Todas in any way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objection to their being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance 
of the contents frequently consisting of plough-shares, sickles and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns were constructed by an 
agricultural race, which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of a past generation.” The Rev. 
Mr. Metz states that such kist-vains are called Mdriaru mane, house 
of the Mbriae, and recognises in the latter the Mauryas or TJsbeek Tatars. 
Is it perhaps possible, to oonnect the term Mtiriaru with the Mar tribe f 
Peculiarly enough Mir is the Toda expression for the KOndahs, as in the 
Toda name MhrMkdl for Kotagiri, the Kota village (Kdlcul) of the 
Kftndahs, see Breaks, p. 86. Compare Captain Congreve's article : The 
Antiquities qf the Keilghsrry Sills, including an Inquiry into the Descent of 
the Themtacareor Todare, in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1847, 
voL XIV, No, 82, pp. 77-146. Lieutenant- Colonel Congrdve contends that 
the Todas were the constructors of the old oairns and he gives on pp. 84, 86 
his reasons for it : “ 1st. The shape of the oairns t a Oirole of stones similar 
to that of the cemeteries of the Thautawars at this day. 2nd. The basins 
and other utensils, knives, arrow-heads, shreds of doth, min g l ed with charcoal 
and bones found in the oairns are precisely the same articles buried at the 
funeral of a modem ThHutawnr. 3rd. In both esses these things ere deposited 
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Some of their legend* connect the Todas with the Riikpua 
king Bittfina, others with his great antagonist, Rflmtt. The 
ancestors of the Todas are said to hare been the palanquin 
bearers of Havana ; if so, they belong to the Gnuda-Dravi- 


in holes under large slabs in the middle of tho cemeteries. 4th. The nu- 
merous figures of buffaloes, some with bells round their nooks, made of 
pottery, found in the cairns are monuments of the antiquity of the Thau- 
tawar custom of sacrificing buffaloes decorated with bells at funerals. 5th. 
In every case I have observed a Thautawar village situated contiguously to 
the cairn, manifesting some connection. 6th. The Thautawars claim to be 
the original proprietors of the land, a claim acknowledged by the English, as 
well as the Native inhabitants of the Hills. 7 th. The prevailing opinion 
amongst the latter that these cairns belonged to the early Thautawar people. 
8th. The absence of any inscription on any of the vessels dug out of the 
cairns, considered with reference to the fact of the Thautawars having no 
written language. Oth. The circumstance of some lascars attempting 
to open a cairn in search of treasure being compelled to desist in their 
enterprize by the Thautawars of an adjoining village.'* Dr. Shortt, in 
the article above montioned, says on p. 45: ‘‘The Todas themselves 
attribute tho cairns found on tho Neilgherries, sometimes to a people 
who preceded them, at others to the Kurumbas, and that they formed their 
burial places ... It is generally believed by tho Natives that these cairns 
and cromlechs aro the work of the followers of the Pundoan Kings, and that 
they at one time ruled on the Neilgherries also. The Todas and Badagas 
likewise believe this, while some of them attribute them to the Kurumbas. 
The Rev. Mr. Metz is also of the latter opinion, and I am inclined to coincide 
with this gentleman." See also J. W. Brocks’ Primitive Tribes of the 
ffirie, pp. 72-110 ; p. 95 : "The PeranganAd cairns, lying between Kotagherry 
and Kodan&d, differ less from those at Tuneri ; tho figures are generally 
smallor and rougher, and the colour darker, but the urns are often very fine, 
with strong glaze of mica . . It is, however, remarkable that the rougher 
remains are found in the division in which lie the two (probably) oldest Toda 
mauds, and the only cairns claimed by the Todas. . (On p. 96.) At one time, 
they were generally assigned to the Todas ; and Colonel Congreve wrote an 
elaborate essay to prove the Scythian origin of this people and their 
to the cairns. His large theories, and occasionally incorrect facts, dis- 
credited his cause rather unduly, and of late years the cairns have been 
generally attributed either to the Kurumbas or to an extinct race. Those 
who held these views, however, seem to have been unaware of, or to have 
overlooked, the significant fact that the Todas even now bum their dead 
in a circle of stonos and bury the ashes there. Now, not only may the 
circle of stones bo called the fundamental idea of cairns and barrows, but 
some of them consist of insignificant circles of stones, hardly to be distin- 
guished from Toda Asiramt except by the trees or bashes which indicate 
their greater age... (On p. 97.) It will be seen that these old Aedrame 
(supposing them to be Azirum), shew one or two marked points of approxi- 
mation to the cairns. 1st. They prove that metal ornaments and objects 
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dina race, of whom Havana was an ancient representative. 
This report is more likely to be true than that whioh des- 
cribes them as ltama’s followers who eventually settled in 
the south. 0 

of nine were in old time* actually buried by the Todas, instead of being, 
as now, only offered to the flames and taken away. 2nd. These objects 
include iron spears, chisels, and styles P at present unused by the Todas, 
but common in the cairns. The spears wore of rather different shape 
from most of those figured. An old Toda, who had had possession of the 
•pear of KotSn, but professed to have lost it, told me that it was something 
like these, but longer. The style is very like some used in Malabar, hol- 
low at the top ; one cannot, however, imagine that writing was ever a 
Toda accomplishment ; it* may have been used for marking pottery. 3rd. 
The receptacle for the ashes and remains, instead of being indifferently 
placed at any ride of the oirole, was, in three cases ont of four, at the 
north-east edge... (Onp. 99.) Against the theory that the cairns belong to the 
Todas, it has been urged that they do not claim them. This is not strictly 
correct ; they do, as has been Bhewn, claim some. But even if the statement 
were entirely true, it is not of much consequence with a people like Todas. 
I have known a Toda, while pointing out the Aairam in which a funeral 
ceremony then going forward was to terminate, profess entire ignorance of 
the objeot of some other stone circles close at hand, obviously old Asdrams 
belonging to the same mand ; so that their disclaimer of the cairns carries 
little weight. It has been further stated that the cairns contain agricul- 
tural implements, and must therefore have belonged to a comparatively 
civilised people. Except the curious shears, which may have been used for 
various purposes, the only agricultural implements which have appeared in 
these investigations are sickles. These may have been used for cutting 
grass and bushes, and it is singular that, although the Todas do not now 
nse any tool of the kind, they burn with the dead the Kafkatti, a large 
ourvad knife, apparently intended for some such purpose, although, except 
in one instance , the cairn sickles are of different shape. The KafkaUi , 
when committed to the flames, is bound round with ootton doth, traces of 
which are often found on the rasors in the cairns. On the whole, I think 
it is more satisfactory to assign the cairns to the Todas than to an unknown 
race.” Bead also Mr. H. B. Grigg*s Manual of tho NUagiri District, pp. 229- 
247 ; about the origin of the remains, see p. 241 ; and about the sculptured' 
eroaleohs consult this pssmge : “ As regards the third dass of monuments, 
none of the present hill inhabitants of the Hills are capable of executing sculp- 
tnra of even so elementary a degree of art as those on the cromlechs.** Mr. 
2d. J. Walhouse has in the third and fifth volumes of the Indian Antiquary 
written some articles on the funerals, Ac., of the Todas, and in vol. VI., 
p. 41, he says ; “ At any rate it is dear that these rirdes (Aamtns) a m 
claimed and formed by the Todas.*' 

19 Bee Captain A. Harkness's Description of a singular Aboriginal Maes 
inhabiting ths Summit of tho Ntilghorry Mills, pp. 24, 25 : “ They have 
•wne tradition bearing referent* to a period about tho time of Itavun, 
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The Todas have five kinds of priests, of whom the PdlAjfi 
are Held in the greatest sanctity. The Pfil&fc, who are five 
in number, belong to the highest class of the Todas and 
have oharge of the sacred bells, whioh they carry to every 
Mand or hamlet. They subsist on the milk of the sacred herd, 
and have a Kavnldl as their attendant. The other priests of 
lower degree are the Variftjt, Kokvali, Kurpuli and P&li- 
kftrpAl. The temples, which are of two kinds, are called 
Boa and Palci, the former being sugarloaf-shaped and the 
latter like an ordinary house. There are, at present, only 
four Boas in existence ; they may have originally belonged to 
some other race, as the TodAS do not appear to hold them 
in very great respect, and their ministering priests belong 
only to the second rank. 

The Todas have a large pantheon, but they revere par- 
ticularly a hunting god oalied Betu.kan, the son of Dirkish, 
the son of En, the first Toda. His temple is at Nambala- 
k5d, in the Wainfid. Besides him they worship HiriadSca , 
whose representative is the sacred buffalo-bell, which hangs 
from the neck of the finest buffalo of the sacred herdl 78 
The buffalo is indigenous only in the south-east of Asia, 

when they say they inhabited the low country. One among these is that 
their forefathers were the subjects of Ravan, and that, being afterwards 
unable to bear the severities imposed on them by the successful Ravan, 
they fled to these mountains as a place of refuge, driving their herds before 
them, carrying their females and children on their shoulders, and vowing 
to wear ho oovering on their heads till they had wreaked their vengeance 
on their oppressors.” Congreve, loco citato , p. 110, says on the oontrary : 
“ The Thautawars have a tradition that their ancestors were subjects of 
Ravannah with whom they fled before Ramah.” About the legend of the 
Todas having been the palanquin bearers of Havana, see Mr. H. B. Grigg’s 
Manual, pp. 202, 252 and 256. .About their coming with Rama oonsult 
the Rev. 7. Mats, ibidem, p. 46: “ The Brahmins of the plains maintain 
that the Todas were followers in the train of Rama when he came from the 
North to avenge himself on Havana and that desiring independenot they 
deserted, and fled to the Hills ; but of this tradition the Todas themselves 
know nothing ” ; read also p. 65 } and Mr. GttggUJf#**#/, p, 268. 

ts Read Mr. J. W. Breaks' Account of the Primitive Tribet and Menu* 
menu of the yVaglrlt, pp. 13-17 ; and Mr. H. B. Grigg's Manual, pp. 
192-196. 
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i.e., in South India, Burma and parts of China. It is not a 
native of the North-West. The most valuable property of 
the original inhabitants must have been formed by the herds 
of these animals, which were and are still highly esteemed 
and regarded worthy of carrying the symbol of the deity. 
The worship of the buffalo is a most striking feature and 
can only be traced to very ancient times. The buffalo figures 
also in Mahi§mati , a town founded by king Mahismat, whose 
name implies that he was rich in buffaloes. The worship 
of the fire, or of Agni, prevailed here, and women were 
allowed unrestricted liberty in the choioe of their husbands. 
The city was situated in the plateau Bouth of the Goda- 
vari, most probably on a tributary of the Krishna. King 
Nila of Daksin&patha reigned here. He is mentioned as 
an ally of DuryGdhana, though he was killed in battle by the 
son of DrOna. 74 The people of king Nila are called the 
M&higakas, and are mentioned in the &15ka previously to 
the KdlvagirSyas, the inhabitants of Kdlva or Kdlagtn. This 
oiroumstanoe places the M&hi?akas locally in proximity with 
the Gond tribes. Mysore or Mahi#dsura, the country named 
aooordingto tradition after the buffalo-shaped Asura Mahipa, 
may have been a part of king Nila’s empire. The Nilagiri 
mountains and Mysore are conterminous. The name of the 
Asura Mahiga is in this oase also used as representing the 

14 Obmpare the Vdytgaparva XVIII, 28, 24 of the Mahabhixata : 

8a oa B&mpr&pya Kanravyam tatraivantardadhe tada, 
t&tha Mahiymatlvtl Nile NlUyudhais saha 28. 

MahlpatO mahivlryair Dakjipipathaviaibhib. 24. 

and ibid$m, DrOpaparva XXXI, 24,28. 

8a pluta& syandanat taemiJi-Nllaioaimavapiaibhrt 
DraupayanAb lirab kayaddhartum aioohat patattrivat. 24. 
TaiybnnatHhaam ronaaam Abab kayit aakupdalam 
Ballenapaharad-Draupib smayamina ivanagha. 28. 

Bee Ghristiaa Laasen’s IniUoh* AlUrtA muht n h, vol. I, pp. 881-888 (or 
887-889 In "the first edition). 

▲boot the town J Mifmstt (Mahetvara) on the Narmada in Indore oom- 
pare the article 11 MaheAvara in MtlwA ” by Baoji Vaiudeva Tulin, x.a., in 
the JMim Antipmry, vol. IV. (1878), pp. 846-848. 
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people of the Mahiftu or J laliifakn, a circumstance to which 
I have previously on p. 14 drawn attention in the oaee of 
the demons Bala, Malla and others. 

The word Mahipn has when combined with the Marathi 
Bd for Bdpa, father, assumed the form of MaluOhd, and the 
demon Mahs5b& is to thiB day held in high veneration among 
the cultivators and the lower dosses of the population. A 
stoneblook generally covered with red-lead colour and stand- 
ing in a circle of other stones serves as his representative. 
The structure resembles in this respect the rude stones wor- 
shipped by the Kufumbas. Of these I shall speak later on. 
The worship of the buffalo to which the Todas still adhere is 
very interesting and may perhaps indioate the origin of this 
ancient tribe. Some Gond tribes also sacrifice the buffalo. 
This subject deserves to be fully enquired into. 7 * 

Like other primitive raoes of Turanian or Scythian 
origin, the Todas revere the great luminaries of the sky, the 
Sun and the Moon, besides the Fire. They have a very 


’* Durgft or Bhavtnl killed the bnfhlo-ehaped Aran Xahifa, the well- 
known Mahifdsura, alter w. lom Mysore is called. 

According to the legend in the MarkaodSyapurtoa Diti had lost all her 
sons, the Asuras, in the battle between the Gods and the Asuras. With the 
object to anihilate the Gods she assumed the stupe of a buffalo, and under* 
went such dreadful austerities in order to propitiate Brahma, and to obtain a 
son, that the whole world was shaken in its foundations and what was worse, 
the sage Suparlva, was disturbed in his quiet hermitage. Ue therefore cursed 
Diti to bring forth a buffalo instead of a human-shaped son. Brahma miti- 
gated this curse by confining the buffalo form to the head and allowing the 
remainder of the body to be like that of a man. This offspring was called 
MahifUnra who defeated the gods and ill-treated them, till they appealed 
for help to Vin^u and diva, who jointly produced a beautiful- representation 
of Bhavtnl, the Mthifitvramardanl, who alew the monster. 

The GauiUor of Aurangabad mentions Mahobbi on pp. 847 and 868 : 
M Mahiahteurt, who was slain by Farvati, and in honor of whom the feast 
of Dassura is celebrated, is probably Mahsoba, a demon much worshipped 
by the lower daises and especially by the cultivators, for the purpose of 
rendering their fields fertile. The image iff like a natural Linga, consisting 
of any rounded stone of considerable sise, found in the comer or to the ride 
of a field. This when oovered with red-lead becomes Mahsoba^ to which 
prayers are addressed, and oocoanuts, fowls, and goats are offered (p. 847). . 
On the eouthem side of the Ohauki pass, in the Lakenwftra range between 
Aurangabad and Phulmari, there is a shrine of Mahsoba, consisting of a 
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dim idea of the divine powers; they possess hardly any 
religions rites ; but they firmly believe in the existence of a 
life after death, in a heaven for the good and a hell for 
the bad. 

The ceremonies at births, marriages and funerals are 
very curious and have often been described. They bum 
their dead with the face downwards, a custom which prevails 
still among the aborigines of some parts of Central India. 
The Todas go always bareheaded, as also do the Khonds. 
The habit of polyandry peculiar to the Gauda-Dra vidian 
race is also prevalent among the Todas. 

The interest whioh this tribe has excited is mainly due to 
their fine and striking appearanoe so different from that of 
other races and to their dwelling in a most picturesque oountry. 
The Todas are regarded by the other hill tribes as the lords 
of the soil, and aB such exaot a tribute (giidu) from them. 
How they obtained this supremacy is unknown, and the 
acquisition of their influence is the more remarkable, as, 
unless they have greatly changed since their first appearanoe, 
they are not a war-like race, and could not have forced their 
way into these hills with the aid of arms. The fact that 
the Todas enjoy this peaoeful supremacy proves them to 
be very ancient, if not the aboriginal inhabitants of these 
Hills. The Todas are steadily decreasing in numbers and, 
according to the last census, numbered only 689. Their 
reputation as sorcerers stood them in good stead and perhaps 
frightened into submission those who might otherwise have 
molested them. The Todas alone among the hill tribes 

block of stone surrounded with smaller pieces, and all covered with red-lead. 
During the jatra which is held in the month of Ghaitra, and lasts for four 
days, people of all castes, but especially the Kunbis, flock from a circle of a 
hundred miles, and offer many sheep in sacrifice.'* 

The buffalo was the carrier of Yama, and he is therefore also known as 
Mahutadhvoja and M*hifavdk*na. Skanda is known as Mmhifinbmm, and 
one of his Matps is called Mahifdtumd. Hahifa or M Hiiya, Mahifaka or 
Mfthifaka are names of people. Mahifasthmli is the name of a place, JfMtff* 
that of a mined caste, and Mahifika besides meaning a herdsman is also used 
in the sense of a man who lives by the prostitution of his wife.— Seep. 164. 

25 
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are not afraid of the Kufumbas, ^bo are generally shunned 
as wizards. 

Very many conjectures have been ventured to explain 
the term Toda or Tuda. The d in this word is, according to 
Bishop Caldwell and the Rev. Mr. Metz, dental and not 
lingual , as the Rev. Dr. Pope is inclined to believe, for he 
spells it Tuda. Dr. Pope does so probably to support the 
derivation he proposes. He oonneots the name of the Toda 
with the Tamil word Tdlam, herd, and derives from it a pro- 
blematic word Tdlan, in the Bense of herdsman. The modem 
Tamil Tolu , a fold for oattle, is the root of Toluvam which is 
again contracted into Tolam. Tdluvar signifies according 
to the dictionaries agriculturists, but the word Tolar in this 
meaning is not given. Besides, the o in Tolar is long, while 
that in Toda is short. Moreover, the people who keep these 
cattle-stalls are not herdsmen, but agriculturists. On the 
other hand the Todas are a pastoral, and not an agricultural 
tribe.” 

Having met with no explanation Nhioh satisfies me, I 
venture to propose one myself. I believe that the t in Toda 
or Tuda is a modification of an original k, and that the real 
name is Koda or Kuda. This I explain as a derivation of 

78 See Dr. Window's Tamil and English Dictionary, p. 886, where To fuvar 
QptTQf&itr is explained as agriculturists, LaQfjBwLDiriaeir. In OoL 
Marshall 's Phrenologist amongst the Todas the first note on p. 1 is as follows : 
41 Todan. Tamil., Toravam and Toram = a hard. And thus Toravan or 
Td?ana herdsman. (Pope)." Compare Bishop Caldwell’s Introduction Com* 
parativs Dravidian Grammar , p. 87 : 44 Dr. Pope oonnects the name of the 
Todas with tho Tamil word Topa, a herd ; but the d of Tuda is not the 
lingual d, but the dental, which has no relationship to ? or f. The derivation 
of the name may be regarded as at present unknown." The Bev. F. Kittel 
writes to the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 205 : 44 In Part XXIX of the 
Indian Antiquary , p. 93 ssq. the name of a well-known small tribe on the 
Nllagiri is given as 4 Toda-’ The lingual d in this word is not in the 
mouth of the Nllagiri people, these pronouncing it 4 Toda.’ The same 
remark is to be applied to the word 4 Kdfa ’ on p. 96 ; the true spelling of 
this name is 4 K5t*' The word 4 Toda ’ may mean 4 man of the top,' sail, 
of the hills. 4 Kota ' can be derived from various Drivida roots ; it is 
difficult to say what its true meaning is. Certainly it does not mean 4 cow* 
killer/ as some Lave thought/' 
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ko or ku f mountain and Koda or Kuda signifies then a 
mountaineer. The change of k into t is perhaps not very 
common, yet it takes place occasionally. The Tamil kil 
to ask, is, e.g.y tal in Gondi ; the Irula kdlage , below, corres- 
ponds to tala in Tamil and Malaydlam ; the Kurg kidatu and 
the Tamil kile, below, is tirt in Tulu. The town Konddta, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is likewise called Tondota , and the 
district Khande^h is also known as Tandtsh. The same change 
can be observed in the middle of a word, as the Sanskrit 
tilaka frontal mark, becomes optionally tilakam and tilatam in 
Tamil, and sdttvika is altered into cattuvikam or cattuvitam. 71 

Peculiarly enough, when inquiring into their name, I 
was informed by various Natives and even by some Todas 
that the Todavar Qpirpcuir are also called Kodavar QerrfiaiirJ* 

And this statement which supports my conjecture is up- 
held by several names of persons and places. I take thus 
Kodan&d, which lies near Kfltagiri, and is the seat of one of 
the P&lfl]s containing some of the most anoient Todamands 
in the sense of denoting the district of the Kodas . 79 One of 

T1 The generally aocepted derivation of Teluga or Telinga ii from 
Trilihga , but this remains doubtful as the term Trilifiga is a corruption 
of Trikalinga, to which the Modogalingam of Pliny corresponds : “ Insula 
in Gangs est magn® amplitudinis gentem oontinens unam, Uodogalingcm 
nomine Hist. Natur. Lib. VI, cap. 22. If Telinga is a modified form 
of Kalinga, this word would provide another example of the interchange 
between a k and t . About Tandeth, see p. 159, n. 54. 

The t is occasionally chosen as the representative of all the others con- 
sonants, ' K&umarila is thus playfully changed into Tautdtita in VedSpta- 
deftikftctry&'s TattvamuktdkMpa , and paduka into tdtuta in the Pdduku* 
takcurs of the same author. 

18 T. 0. Maduran&yaka Pillai, the clerk of Major-General Morgan, 
has told me of hie own accord that he has often heard the Todavar call 
themselves and be called Kodavar. Some Katas whom I asked confirmed 
this evidence. A few Todas told me the same. They might have said so 
to please me, but they had no reason for so doing, as I had not expressed 
to them any opinion on that subject. 

10 Kodan&d lies on tbo north of Paranganid. It contains one of the 
oldost mands and between it and Kotagiri are found the sculptured 
Cromlechs of Hlai oru. Some derive the name of Kodanftd from kdfatt, the 
Toda word for monkoy, which corresponds to the Kota term and the 
Badaga, Kugumba, and Irula korumgu. But the presence of the common 
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the raoestoro of the Todas is oalled Kotfin, M and the Huli- 
kaldrug is also named Kod&tha-betta, after the god 
Eod&tha. 11 

The Todas have many customs whioh are also met with 
among other tribes, e.g., among the Kols. Bat this coin* 
oidenoe does not prove the existence of any relationship. The 
same rites and practices often prevail among totally different 
people who live at a great distanoe from one another. The 
singular custom by whioh the youngest son becomes heir to 
the property in opposition to the law of primogeniture is 
observed by the Todas in South India as Well as by some 
Holstein peasants in North Germany. 


brown monkey kodan ( Mruni being the black monkey) is hardly a distinctive 
feature of any district on the hills. It is perhaps possible that the Todas 
changed the initial letter of their original n&mo in order to avoid any 
allusion to that of the monkey. 

About Koten read Brooks’ Primitive Tribe* of the ffilagiri, pp. 34, 36, 
37, 97, 99. Koten is said to havo brought the Kotas up to the hills, though 
they aro also represented to have been bom on the hills, p. 36 : “ Koten went 
to tho Kundahs, and established a Tiriari and Pdlals, and placed the Kotas 
at the Kundah Kotagir * , called by the Todas Merkok&l ”... 37. 14 After this, 
Koten went to a Kurumba villago in Bftni Shlma, and on his return, when 
bathing in a stream, a hair of a golden colour came to his hand ; ho followed 
it up stream to find the owner of the hair, and saw a Swami woman, by 
namo Terkosh, whom ho married. After this, Koten returned homo to his 
mand near the Avalanche. Koten slept on a deer skin, wore a silver 
ring, and carried a spear, bow, and arrow. On the night of his return he 
went to sleep, and in tho morning nothing was found of him but his 
spear and ring and some blood on tho deor-skin. Ho and Terkosh were 
transformed into two hills, . . on the SisapAra side of the hills, to which both 
Kurumbas and Todas pay occasional ceremonial visits. Tho Kurumbas light 
a lamp on the hill Tdrkosh. When the Todas see these two hills, they sing 
the song about Koten. (Thus five gods are connected in these traditions 
with different hills, viz. : — Dirkish, Kod&tha, Porsh, Koten, and Terkosh. 
If the Todas originally deified every hill, not an unnatural worship for 
mountaineers, the number of their gods, otherwise astonishing, is accounted 
for. The Todas, in common with the other hill tribes, still offer ghee to be 
burnt to Maleswaramate).” 

81 About KodAtha read ibidem, p. 35 ; “ One day the Gods took counsel, 
•tying 4 why does the kite come here, let us drive him out so ono of them, 
KodAtha, took the kite home to KodAtba-betta (Hulikaldflrga), and pushed 
him ever ; the kite, in falling, caught hold pf a bamboo, with which he 
returned, and struck KodAtha* ■ head, so tint it split into three pieces.” 
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Though it is diffioult as yet to decide definitively the 
ethnological status ol the Todas, I believe I have been 
successful in assigning them to the G&udian branoh of the 
Gauda-Dravidian race. 


The K6tas. 

Next to the Kurumbas and Todas the Kotas are the 
most ancient inhabitants of the Nilagiri range. According 
to Toda tradition Koten introduced them to these hills. 
Though they are regarded as the Pariah element among the 
hill-tribes, it is possible that they were originally more 
nearly related to the Todas, whom they call their annata - 
main, i.e., brothers. They have many customs in common with 
the Todas, e.g., that which constitutes the youngest brother 
as heir of the house, a practice which seems also to prevail 
among the Kurumbas. They recognize no oaste distinctions, 
but are sub-divided into Kens or streets. They are a very 
industrious tribe and devote themselves to agriculture and to 
various sorts of handicrafts. They exoel as carpenters, smiths, 
tanners, basket-makers, &o. They acknowledge the Todas 
as the lords of the soil, and pay them tribute (gudu). They 
are well-formed, of average height, not bad featured and fair- 
skinned. They live in seven villages, one of which is in the 
neighbourhood of Gadalur. 82 The last oensus fixes their 


** Compare Dr. Shortt’s Account of the Tribes of the Neilgherries, pp. 
63-57 : “This tribe ranks next to the Todas in priority of occupation of 
thele hills. They have no caste, and are in this respect equal to the 
Pariahs of the low country ; and as a body, are the most industrious of the 
hill tribes, giving much of their time and attention to agriculture and 
handicraft, &c. . . . They also employ themselves as Curriers, and are highly 
esteemed in the plains for the excellent leather they cure . . . They ac- 
knowledge the Todas as lords of the soil. . . At the same time they exact 
from each hamlet of the Badagas within certain distance of their own village, 
certain annual fees, which they receive in kind for services rendered as 
handicraftsmen, &c., in addition to that of ceremonial or festive occasions 
for menial services performed ... In confirmation of their having followed 
the Todas as settlers on these Hills they hold the best lands, and have 
the privilege of selecting the best whenever they wish to extend their hold- 
ings, They are well made and of tolerable height, rather good featured sad 
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number at 1,122 wolf, 85 KStas a re assigned to the Bombaj 
Presidency.** 

It seems probable that the Todas and Kotos lived r 
each other before the settlement of the latter on the Nllagiri. 
Their dialects too betray a great resemblanoe, and, if my 
oonjeotore oonoeming the original name of the Todas is 
confirmed, their names at first were also mubh alike.* 4 The 
KStas an the only hill people who am not afraid of the 
Todas, and they treat them oooasionally even with ban 
oourtesy, though, as a rule, a Kota, when meeting a Toda 
and Badaga, lifts both his hands to his faoe and imIm his 
obeisanoe from a distance. They do also not, like the other 
till-tribes, stand in awe of the mysterious power of witoh- 
oraft, with which the Todas an oredited. 

Aooording to a tradition of theim they lived formerly 
on Kollimalai, a mountain in Mysore. 55 They possess, like 
most Hindus, a tradition oonoeming their speoial creation. 
Their god, Kamatar&ya, perspired onoe profusely and “ he 
“ wiped from his forehead three drops of perspiration, and 
out of them formed the most anoient of the hill-tribes, viz., 
“ the Todas, Kurumbas, and Kotas. The Todas wen told to 
“ lire principally upon milk ; the Kurumbas wen permitted 


light-skinned, having a copper color, and some of them are the fairest- 
skinned among the Hill tribes. They have well formed heads, covered 
with long black hair, grown long and let loose, or tied up carelessly at 
the back of the head. . . The women are of moderate height, of fair build 
of body, and not nearly so good-looking as the men.*’ Bead also Breaks’ 
Primitive Tribe* of the Nilagirie , pp. 40-47 ; and Metz, pp. 127-132. 

83 The Census mentions 3,232 Kotamali in the North-Western Provinces, 
1,112 Fotakat) 572 Fotayae and 1,076 Kottharae in Madras. 

84 Bee Bev. F. Metz, loco citato , p. 127 : 14 The close affinity existing 
between the language of the Todas and that of the Kotas leads me to believe 
that both these tribes came from the same quarter, and that they probably 
settled on the Neilgherries at about the same period.” 

u See Metz, ibidem, p. 127 : “ According to one of their traditions, the 
Kotas formerly lived on a mountain in Mysore, called Kollimald, after which 
they named the first village they built on the Neilgherries. They now 
occupy seven tolerably large villages, all of which are known by the general 
name of Kotagiri, or Cow-killers’ hill.” 
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“to eat the flesh of buffalo calves; and the Kotaa were 
“ allowed perfect liberty in the choice of their food, being 
“ informed that they might eat oarrion, if they oould get 
“ nothing better, and beef also, though it ia repulsive to all 
“ Hindu notions.” “ 

It is wrong to oonneot the name of the K5tas with cow- 
slaying and to derive it from the Sanskrit gS-hatyt. This 
derivation seems to have been suggested froth KohatUr, one 
of tiie corrupted forms of the name of the Kctar or Kcter. 
AnymKng to the late Mr. Breeks, in his Primitive Tribet of 
the NUagirie , p. 40 : “ The Todas oall them Kuof, or oow- 
people ; ” but singularly enough the Toda word for oow is 
d anam, like the Kuyumba and Badaga dam. Dr. Pope on 
the other hand goes bo far as to contend that the Todas had 
no word for eow ; a statement whioh I regard as extremely 
venturous. However in both oiroumstanoes, if the Todas 
have no term for oow, or if that term is danam, they oould not 
have called the Kbtas, Kuof or cow-people. Moreover, the 
Kotaa would not oall themselves by suoh a name, nor would 
the Todas and the other hill-tribes who have no knowledge of 
Sanskrit apply a Sanskrit word to designate their neighbours. 
The derivation of the term Kdta is, as dearly indicated, from 
the Gauda-Dravidian word ko, (ku), mountain, and the Kdtas 
belong to the Gaudian branoh.* 7 It is a peculiar ooincidenoe 


* Metz, pp. 27 and 128: “The Kotaa are the only of all the bin 
tribes who practise the industrial arte, and they are therefore essential 
almost to the very existence of the other classes. They work in gold and 
silver, are carpenters and blacksmiths, tanners and rope-makers, umbrella- 
makers, potters, and musicians, and are at the same time cultivators of the 
soil. They are, however, a squalid race, living chiefly on carrion, and are 
on this account a bye-word among the other castes, who, while they feel that 
they cannot do without them, nevertheless abhor them for their filthy 
habits, ail the cattle that die in the villages sre carried off by the Kotaa, 
and feasted on by them, in common with the vultures, with whose tastes 
their own precisely agree j and at no time do the Kotaa thrive so well as 
when there is murrain among the herds of the Todas and Badagas.” 

H Bee Breaks, p. 40 : “ The name ia found differently spelt. Kota, 
Kctar, Kotor, Kohatfir. The derivation is uncertain. Kbhata or O oh a t a , 
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that according to the statement of Mr. Ramiah, Deputy 
Superintendent, of Mysore, the “ Lingayet Pafich&lafl (work- 
ere in metals) and Huttagars are called Kotars in this part 
of the oountry (Harihar), and they worship Kama (god) 
and Kurymena (goddess)/’ To this remark Mr. Breeks 88 
adds : “ Also that a oaste of the same name exists in M&rwftr 
and Guzerat.” Dr. Fr. Buohanan makes a similar remark 
about the goddess of the Pano&las. 80 

The occupation and the worship of the Mysore Kfttas 
confirmed to a oertain degree the tradition of the Nllagiri 
K5tas when they contend that they came from Mysore. 


oow-killer, has been suggested, but this seems doubtful. The Todas call 
them Kuof, or cow-people.” Bead also Mr. H. B. Grigg’s District Manual, 
pp. 203-213. On p. 203 he aayB : " The name is differently spelt Eotu, 
Eoter, Kotar, Eohatur and Kotturs. Its derivation is doubtful. The 
Todas call them Kuof or cow-men, and, arguing from this word, some 
connect it with Kb (Sans.) cow, and Katya, i.e., oow-ldlling. The fixvt part 
of the derivation is probably correct. They are emphatically men of the 
sow, as opposed to the bttfalo, the animal of the Toda. The latter they are 
never allowed to keep ; Hie former they keep, but do not, for superstitious 
reasons, milk.” Compare note 76 on p. 190 where Rev. F. Kittel also 
decides against the explanation of Kota as oow.killer. 

The Bev. Dr. Pope peculiarly enough declares on page 261 of his 
Toda Grammar in Lieut. -Colonel Marshall’s Phrenologist amongst the Todas : 
u JO.— No Tuda word for oow, plough, sword, or shield.” Yet according 
to Rev. F. Meta's Vocabulary of the Toda Dialect in the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science , vol. XVII (1857), p. 136, and to Mr. Breeks* Voca- 
bulary, onp. 113, the Toda equivalent for cow is dunam. Rev. F. Meta, 
Ism citato , gives nikhel as the Toda word for plough, and urthbini (pro- 
nounced uithbini) for to plough. 

» See Breeks’ Primitive Tribes of the NUagiris, p. 47. 

• See Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through Mysore , Conor*, 
and Malabar, Madras, 1870, vol. I, p. 477 : 11 The deity peculiar to the 
oaste (of the Panchalar) is Camaohuma , or Kalima, who is, they say, the 
same with Parvati, the wife of Sica.” Compare Breeks* Primitive Tribes, 
p. 44 : “ The chief Kota festival, however, is the annual feast of Kimatartya, 
called Kambata or Kamata .” Read Iso Grigg’s Manual, p. 206: “The 
ELOtas had, it is said, formerly but c e deity Kimatartya, but they also 
worship his wife (Kahasuma or Kalikai each is represented by a silver plate. 
The god is also called Kambata and £ mata.” Kdmata may be of Sanskrit 
origin, KimadSva is a, name of tiivt and Kimihfi one of Dtxrgft or Kill, 
1 kdmifamu ’ signifies in Iptagu workman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On thk KuftAVAs (Euiluvas, Ku&tjmas), Ko#acarc, 
En,us (Ykrakulas), Kaurs, Eunnuvab. 

The above-mentioned names are representative terms of 
various kindred tribes who live soattered in this country. 
While a considerable majority of their relatives in Northern 
India have embraced agricultural pursuits and form a pre- 
ponderant element of the rustio population, many of their 
cousins in Southern India still ding to their old mountain 
homes, or roam as migratory hordes over the oountry, or are 
leading a pastoral life as shepherds. 

For the sake of lucidity I shall consider these tribes under 
separate heads and begin with the wandering Enjayas. 

On thk Eu&avas (Ku&uvas, Ku&umas), Eo&acabu, &c. 

These wandering tribes are known .over the greater part 
of India as Eugavas (Eojfavas) or Eurumas. They are also 
known as Kojaoaru (Eoroaru, Eorsaru or Kuyuoiyar), whioh 
term may be either a variation of Eogava, the v bring 
changed into c, or, as has been suggested, may be explained 
as a mixed compound from kora mountain and the Sans- 
krit root ear , to go, so that it means hill-walkers. In this 
case their name reminds one of their Dravidian brothers 
the Malaoar (M&lasar). Dr. Frands Buohanan by palling 
the Eogagas of South-Eanara Eogavas, identifies them with 
the latter. At another plaoe, however, he names the Eosavas 
also Eoramas. 

In consequence of their roving life and the begging and 
(heating propensities whioh so many Euravas exhibit, they 
am much disliked and shunned." They wander continually 

* Compare Dr. Frauds Buchanan* • Joumog from Madrat through tho 
Oomtrko of Mjgooro, Contra, and Malabar, second edition, rol. I, pp. 174, 
174 : " The Ooramoi, or Cbramaru, are a set o i people considered by the 
Brihmana a e an impure or mixed breed. They make baskets and tilde in 
grain and salt to a considerable extent ; but none of them oea read or write. 

86 
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from one place to another, gaining a precarious livelihood 
by- making and selling wicker baskets of bamboo and reed 
grass, or mats and other household utensils of bamboo. 
Some of them also know how to prepare metal wires of steel, 
copper, and iron. They are famous bird-catchers, clever 
snake-jugglers, and very experienced hunters. If nothing 
else offers, they pierce the ears of children to insert ornaments^ 
or tattoo the limbs of persons who desire this embellishment 
of their body. Most of their women are fortune tellers, 
while the men profess often to be conjurors. 


They live, in general, in small camps of moveable huts, which are sometimes 
stationary near large towns ; bat they are often in a state of daily motion, 
while the people tire following the mercantile concerns. The Coramas con- 
sist of four families, Maydraguta, Cavadiru , Maynapatru , And Satipatru. 
These are analogous to the detrains of the Brahmans ; for a man and woman 
of the same family never intermarry, being considered as too nearly allied 
by kindred. The men are allowed a plurality of wives, and purchase them 
from their parents. The agreement is made for a certain number of fanams, 
which are to be paid by instalments, as they can be procured by the young 
woman's industry ; for the women of this caste are very diligent in spinning 
and carrying on petty traffic. When the bargain has been made, the bride- 
groom provides four sheep, and some country rum, and gives a feast to 
the caste, concluding the ceremony by wrapping a piece of new cloth round 
his bride. Should a man’s wife prove unfaithful, he generally contents 
himself with giving her a beating, as she is too valuable to be parted with 
on slight grounds ; but, if he chooses, die may be divorced. In this case, he 
must assemble the caste to a feast, where he publicly declares his resolu- 
tion ; and the woman is then at liberty to marry any person that She chooses, 
who is willing to take her. The Coramas do not follow nor employ the 
Brdhmans ; nor have they any priests, or sacred order. When in distress, 
they chiefly invoke Vsneaty Bdmana, the Tripat A i Vishnu, and vow 
offerings of money to his temple, should they escape. They frequently go 
into the woods and sacrifice fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep, to Muni, who is a 
male deity, and is said by the Brdhmans to be a servant of Iwwara ; but of 
this circumstance the Coramas profess ignorance. They, as usual, eat the 
sacri fi ce. They have no images, nor do they worship any. Once in two or 
three yean the Coramas of a village make a collection among themselves, 
and purchase a brass pot, in which they put five branches of the Melia azadi - 
ruehta and a oooo-nut. This is covered with flowers, and sprinkled with 
sandal-wood water. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three days, 
during which time the people feast and drink, lambs and fowls to 

Maxima, the daughter of Siam. At the end of the three days they threw 
the pot into the water/ 1 

Read also Abb6 J. A. Dubois’ Description of tka Character, Mmmm mi 
Customs e/ths Pmpi* qf India, third edition, Madras, 1879, pp. 336-8*8: “The 
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They generally bury their dead in solitary and unknown 
places at night, and the traoes of their dead disappear so oom- 
pletely that the Natives have a oommon saying : “ Nobody 
has seen a monkey’s oaroass or the oorpse of a Kujava,” and 
if anything is irretrievably lost the fact is intimated by the 
proverb : “ It has gone to the burial plaoe of the Evgravaa 
and to the dancing room of the wandering actors.” 

As a rule they do not acknowledge the prieetly supre- 
macy of the Brahmans, nor do they worship Hindu divini- 
ties, unless Hinduised to a oertain extent. However, many 


vagrants called Kuravers are divided into three branches. One of these ia 
chiefly engaged in the traffic of salt, which they go, in bands, to the coasts 
to procure, and carry it to the interior of the country on the baoks.of asses, 
which they have in great droves. . . . The trade of another branch of the 
Kuravers is the manufacture of osier panniers, wicker baskets, and other 
household utensils of that . Sort, or bamboo mats. This class, like the 
preceding, are compelled to traverse the whole pountry, from plaoe to place, . 
in quest of employment. . . . The third species of Kura vers is generally 
known under the name of Kalla-Bantru or robbers ; and indeed those who 
compose this caste are generally thieves or sharpers, by profession and right 
of birth. The distinction of expertness in filching belongs to this tribe. . . 
The KaUa-Bantru are so expert in this species of robbery (of cutting through 
the mud wall an opening efficiently large to pass through), that, in lo« 
than half-an-hour, they will carry off a rich lading of plunder, without being 
heard or suspected till day-light discloses the villainy. 99 

See Bev. M. A. Sherring's Hindu Tribe t and Caetee , voL III, p. 142: 
44 Koravar, a tribe of thieves and vagabonds wandering about the districts of 
the Oarnatic. This tribe is oommon to several districts. Among the Tamila 
these people are called Koravars, but by the Telugus, Terakalas. In North 
Aroot they mortgage their unmarried daughters to pay their creditors whsn 
unable to pay their debts. In some districts they obtain their wives by 
purchase, giving a sum varying from thirty to seventy rupees. The clasp 
into which they are divided do not intermarry. In Madura and South 
Aroot the Koravars are hawkers, petty traders, dealers in salt, jugglers, box- 
makera, breeders of pigs and donkeys ; and are a drunken and dissolute 
race. 19 Compare J. H. Nelson's Manual of Madura , Part II, p. 69, .about 
the Kwuvaw. 

Consult farther Dr. Edward Balfour 41 On the Migratory Tribes of Natives 
in Central India * 9 in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. XIII, 
1844, pp. 9-12 : 44 The Korawa. This migratory people arrange themselves into 
four divisions, the B&jantri, feting, Kolia, and Soli Kora was, speaking the 
same language, but none of them intermarrying or eating with each other. 
Whence they originally migrated it would be difficult perhaps now to come 
to a conclusion, nor oould it be correctly ascertained bow far they extend. 
The Bajaatri, or Gaon ka Korawa, the musical or village Korawa, an met 
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mere Vfinkatedvara of Tripati, or Siva and K&li in their 
cruder forms, the latter especially as Mariamma ; Ghirunfttha, 
a village god, whose presence is indicated by a rude stone 
situated under a tree, is also an object of their veneration, 
though some Kupimbas claim him as their special god. Their 
own elders generally fill the position of priests. 

They practise polygamy and are said to pawn their wives 
for debt. Their family disputes are decided by arbitrators, 
but they often nurse their quarrels to such an extent that an 
interminable law suit is called a Kugava’s strife. 

They have different sub-divisions in various parts of the 
country, either according to their various dans or the occu- 
pation they follow, and the latter soon beoomes a tribal 
distinction. Dr. Francis Buohanan mentions a classification 


with in Bejapore, Bellary, Hyderabad and throughout Oanara. . . Their 
food differs from that of the Hindoo as well as the Mahomedan j they never 
eat the cow or bullock, but the jackal, porcupine, hog and wild boar, deer 
end tigers are sought after and used by them. The? deny that robbery is 
ever made a regular mode of earning a subsistence ; an honesty, however, 
that the people among whom they dwell give them but little oredit for. . 
They live by thieving, making grass screens and baskets. The men likewise 
attend at festivals, marriages, and births, as musicians, whioh has obtained 
for them the name of Bajantri. . . The women, too, earn a little money by 
tattooing on the skin the marks and figures of the gods, whioh the females 
of all castes of Hindus ornament their arms and foreheads with. . . The 
age for marrying is not a fixed time ; and, different from every other people 
in India, the youth of the female Is not thought of oonsequenoe. ... It it 
not unusual to have two, three, or four wives in one household, among this 
people. . . This people live virtuously ; the abandonment of their daughter^ is 
never made a trade of, and other daises speak favorably of their chastity. 
They respect Brahmins ; though they never . .seem to respect the gods of the 
Hindoo mythology. . • The Teling Korawa (generally known as Kusbi, 
Xorawa, Aghare Pal Wale, prostitute Korawas) gain a livelihood' by basket- 
making and selling brooms, in making which their wives assist ; but their 
chief means of subsistence is in the prostitution of their female relatives 
whom, for that purpose, they devote to the gods from their birth. • . The 
goddess, in whose service the lives of the Teling Korawas’ devoted women 
ere thus to be spent, has her chief shrine near Bellary. They never devote 
more than one of their daughters ; the rest are married and made honest 
women of . . This branch bury their dead, and the food that was most liked 
by the deceased is plaoed at the head of the grave. The most favorable 
tmen of the state of the departed soul is drawn from its being eaten by 
a crow ; less auspicious if by a oow ; but if both the crow and cow decline to 
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based on the family system, while A.bb4 Dubois gives 
another derived from occupation, and Dr. Balfour prefers 
one of local origin. 

In the oensus report these people axe arranged under 
different heads, and their aggregate number amounts to 
nearly 175,000." 

On the Ku$us (Ybrakulas) and Kauss. 

Another tribe who are acknowledged as a separate 
class of the Kujavas are the Yerakulavantflu or Yerakala- 
vdru, who oall themselves Kuru, Kuluvuru or Kola, while 
the Tamil people designate them as Kuracar, whom they 
resemble in their manners and customs." They five in 

eat it, they deem the dead to have lived a very depraved life, and impose 
a heavy fine on hie relatives for having permitted such evil ways." 

About the name oonsult Olouory of Judicial and JUvonut Form, by 
H. H. Wilson, p. 294 : 44 Koraeharu , also Koreharu , Korvaru, or Koroaru , Ao., 
corruptly Korehoor. The name of a tribe in the Kamatio, whose business 
is making bamboo mats and baskets, or who oarry betelnuts from market to 
market : they live in the hills and forests. 

44 Koravarava, Koramoravanu, or Koravanu, or abbrev. Komar, Koramar . . . 
The name of a low tribe in Mysore, of whioh there are three branches— 
KaiUhkoramar , who are professed thieves ; Waiagfhoramar, who axe musi- 
cians ; and Halcki-horomar , who are a migratory raoe, and subsist by making 
baskets, catching birds, Ac. : they are hill and forest tribes and have a 
dialect of their own : (the name may be only a local modification of Kola, 
or Colo, the hill tribes of Hindustan).’ 1 On p. 305 : 44 Kuruekehipan, or 
Kuruman, Mai. A class of people inhabiting the hills in Wyn&d.” 

91 According to the Oensus Report of 1881, there were registered in India 
T v 876 JTssrssffiMir in Madras, 1,071 Ooroha in the North-Western Provinces, 
94Ha1dkoraw in Hyderabad, 11,884 Korachar in Mysore, 110,478 Koravar 
in Madras and Travanoore, 697 Korchar in Bombay, 8,448 Komiavatayar in 
Madras, 14,108 Korvi in Bombay, 1,001 Kuravandht in Madras, 81,644 Kura 
in the Central Provinces, 14 Kumar in the Oentral Provinces, and 3,186 
Jfrnvei in Hyderabad, Ac. 

99 Oonsult H. H. Wilson’s GUtsary, pp. 660, 661 1 44 Forkullaoar, ( F) TeL 
probably for Srulmdfu, pi. Erukmipdlu, and the same as those corruptly 
termed ForMwanloo, Fomkodl, ForaktUm ( snh® ). The designation 
of a wild migratory tribe who subsist on game and all sorts of flesh : 
they make and sell baskets and mats, and are considered as outcastes » both 
men and women pretend to be fortune-tellers and conjurors t thsy are 
•Iso said to be called Komh$*wdnh, Firktl-wmloo (toMu, or more correctly 
•fodfe, bring only the plural of vdfu), Yira-kodi, and ForahoUoo, but to be 
known amongst themselves as Ku/ju; thsy are possibly the same who appear 
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like manner under tenta fixed Ijy bamboo poles and oovered 
with mats made of reed grass. They are also oontinually 
roaming about, avoiding villages and towns and preferring 
to pitch their tents in some open ground a few mila. distant 
from inhabited plaoes, only to strike them again after a 
few days' stay. They thus wander over Hyderabad, the 
Ceded Distriots, and other adjacent provinces. Their tents 
of which every family possesses a separate one, with a few 


among the predial alavea in Eftrg under the name of Yirrmauvo, 
Erra-v&nflu, P red men, or Yevaru q.v. or Yerlan, or Erehlen, (P) also 
specified amongst, the servile races of Korg.” 

Further see “ The Migratory Haces of India,” by Assistant Surgeon 
Edward Balfour, Madras Army, in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Beienee , vol. XVII (1867), pp. 4-9 : “ The Coorroo, This seems to be a 
branch of the Korawa people, two divisions of whom . . were described by 
me in an article on the Migratory Tribes of India . . This wandering raoe 
occupy the Ceded Districts and are called by Mahomedans 1 Koorshe 
Wanloo Telings give them the names of 1 Yerkel wanloo, ' 1 Yera keedi,’ 
and * Yera kelloo,' and the. Aravas know them as Coortee ; but thpir designa- 
tion among themselves is Coorroo, the rr being pronounoed by them with 
a loud thrilling sound. I believe them to be a branoh of the Korawa 
people from the similarity of their oustoms, and from their using mmilut 
articles of diet, but the term korawa was quite new to this community, 
who, although familiar with the appellations of the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, told me that Coorroo was the only name they ever designated 
themselves by . . They live in huts constructed of mats, very neatly woven 
from a long grass, named in Telagoo “ samboo,” which grows in the beds of 
tanks, and which they spread over a bamboo frame work. They are inces- 
santly on* the move, wandering about the country, and they never reside 
insideof towns, but pitoh their little camps on open plains three or four miles 
from some inhabited place. They rarely remain above two or three days in 
one spot and their journeys are of considerable length. The value of one of 
their huts would hardly amount to half a rupee (one shilling), asses, goats 
and pigs constitute their wealth ; the two last of these they use as food and 
sell for money in towns. They, 1 likewise, earn a little by selling grass mats 
and baskets made of canes and bamboos, the handy- work of the men, but 
which are sold by the women . . . Each family in their communities lives 
apart in its own hut, constructed, as above-mentioned, by the mats woven 
by themselves.. The men informed me that they usually marry about the 
time that their mustaches appear (18 years of age P) with women who have 
attained maturity, and a bride is never taken to her husband’s hut before two 
months after this period of her life. They marry one wife only, but they can 
keep as many of their women as they choose. The greatest number, however, 
that any of my informants remembered to have seen in one man’s hut, was 
one wife and three kept women ; this latter class being in general widows. . * 
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Maes, goats, and pigs represent their property. They 
besides a precarious living by selling grass-mats and oane or 
bamboo-baskets, which are made by the men, bat hawked 
about and sold by the women. In their wanderings they 
sometimes commit all sorts of robberies and often are trouble- 
some daooits and highway robbers. 

Aooounts vary about their marriage customs. Accord- 
ing to some, the tali or marriage string is bound round the 


The marriage ceremony consists in sprinkling rice and turmeric over the 
bride and bridegroom’s head ; and after it is over the bride returns to her 
parents and remains with them for five days. . . The Coorroo attaches much 
importance to the purity of their unmarried females, bat they regard a want 
of integrity in their married women as a trivial matter. . . , They drink 
all sorts of intoxicating drinks, but never use opium or any of the pre- 
parations from hemp.. They never use the flesh of the horse, jackall, 
tiger, cheetah, or crow ; but they eat the hog, mouse, rat, wild rat, and 
fowls. . It is difficult to say. what their religion is. They do not bind on the 
tali in marriage, or use any of the Hindu sectarian marks on their foreheads, 
neither .do they revere the Brahmans or any religious superior, nor perform 
any religious ceremony at any Hindu or Budhist temple, but they told me 
that, when they pray, they construct a small pyramid of clay which they 
term Mariammah and worship it. But though they seem thus almost with- 
out a form of religion, the women had small gold and silver ornaments 
suspended from cords round their necks and which they said had been 
•applied to them by a goldsmith from whom they had ordered figures of 
Maria mma. The form represented is that of the goddess Kali, the wife of 
8iva. They mentioned that they had been told by their forefathers that, 
when a good man dies, his spirit enters the body of some of the better 
animals as that of a horse or cow, and that a bad man’s spirit gives life to the 
form of a dog or jackall ; hut though they told me this they did not seem to 
believe it. They believe firmly, however, in the existence and constant 
presence of a principle of evil, who, they say, frequently appears. . . When 
they die the married people are burned, but the unmarried are buried quite 
naked without a shroud or kufn, or other clothing, a custom which some 
other oastes in Tndi* likewise follow. . . The Ooorroo people are naturally of 
a bamboo-color, though tanned by the sun into a darker hue. Their faces 
are oval with prominent bones, their features having something of the 
Tartar expression of countenance. . . The dialect spoken by the * Coorroo ’ 
as their lingua franca, in their intercourse with the people of the country, is 
the Teloogoo, I was surprised to find them entirely ignorant of the 
Ganarese language although living exclusively among the Canarese nation .” 

Compare also Mr. H. E. Stokes’ account of these people in the Utmml of 
the NeUors District, compiled and edited by Mr. John A. 0. Boswell, M«o.s. v 
pp. 164-157 : “These people (the Yerukalas) wander from place to plaoe, 
as they find it easy to gain a living, pitching their huts generally in open 
places nsar villagas. Their property consists principally of ca tt le and i 
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nook of the woman ; according to others this is not the ease. 
This discrepancy may be ezplainedby some having adopted the 
usual Hindu customs, while others still keep aloof from them* 
With respeot to their religious worship the same observation 
may hold good. There is no doubt that originally they did 
not worship any Hindu deities, nor did they in oonsequenoe 
perform any religious ceremonies at any Hindu shrine, nor 
revere the Brahmans as their religious superiors. In faot the 

and they act ag carriers of salt and grain ; they cut firewood in the jungles 
and sell it in the villages ; they also gather and sell a leaf called karepaku 
(the black margosa) ; they eat game, flesh of all sorts, and jungle foots. 
They all, both women and men, pretend to tell fortunes ; these people, 
like all the wandering tribes of the district, are basket-makers. . . They 
are stout men and very hardy in constitution. Like the Yanadies they tie 
their hair in a knot over the forehead. Lieutenant Bulmer, in his letter 
to the Collector, dated 22nd May 1865, No. 317, writes the following as to 
the Yerukalas : * The orimes they are addicted to are dacoity, highway 
robbery, and robbery ; they are the most troublesome of our wanderers.’.. 
The gods whom they chiefly worship are Mahalakshmi and Venkatesvara (to 
whom the Trippati temple is sacred), and they also sacrifice to the pitris, or 
manes of their ancestors. They state generally that all gods worshipped by 
Hindus are worshipped by them. The old men of the tribe are priests. 
Eaoh tribe or family has a god, which is carried about with the encampment. 
Qne, which I have seen, was a pieoe of wicker-work, about five inoh square, 
cased in black canvas, one side being covered with white sea-shells imbedded 
in a red paste. It was called Polaperamma. Polygamy is practised among 
the Yerukalas, and the number of wives is only limited by the means of the 
husband. There is no polyandria, nor is there any traoe of the custom, 
which sometimes is found among rude tribes, of the brothers of a family 
having their wives in oommon. The marriage string is always tied round 
the neck of the wife. The females are said not to marry till they are full 
grown. The oeremony usually takes plaoe on a Sunday, pya having been 
made on the Saturday. Rice mixed with turmeric is poured on the heads 
of the married couple; the marriage string is tied on, and the oeremony 
is oomplete. During the lifetime of her husband a wife may not marry 
another man, but after his death she may if she wishes. . . A man supports 
all his children by ad his wives. If he has a great number, the brothers 
will take some of them ; hut when they are grown up they return to their 
father's family. Sons so reared will, through gratitude, support thair unolas 
in old age. . . I have collected a number of words and phrases of the 
Yerukalas among themselves— a language whioh is unintelligible to the 
Telugu people. The most cursory glanoe aMhese is sufficient to produce 
the conviction that it is a Tamil dialect. It has been considerably mixed, 
as is to be expeoted, with Telugu and Oanarese, but in its structure it is 
plainly Tamil. The Yerukalas understand Tamil when spoken, and it is 
superfluous to stats analogies between their dialeot and Tamil, inasmuch as 
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old men of the tribe are to this day their priests. They 
mainly worship M&riamma or PolGramma, an image of 
whom generally aooompanies each tribe in its wanderings. 
The god Vehkat&vara of Tripati is also held in respect by a 
great many. They generally keep a lamp burning night 
and day in their enoampments before whioh they offer up 
prayers. 


the former is nothing but a patois of the latter, in which Telugu and 
Canarese words are freely used. There can be no doubt as to the fact that 
the Yerukalas are a Tamil tribe, but there are some points connected with 
the name and language which seem to throw further light on the question. 
The name has two forms in Telugu, one Yerukuvandlu, said by Brown and 
Campbell to be derived from * Erugu ’ to know, and to have reference to their 
fortune-telling powers, and one Y erukula vandlu ; the first of this word is 
evidently not a plural of 4 Yeruku,’ but a distinct word. This seems to be 
recognized by Brown and Wilson, who conjecture that 1 Yeru’ is a prefix to 
be connected by the word ‘ erra’ red. . . The Yeruknlas in this district 
state that their tribe name in their own language is 4 Kurru,* also, Kola ; 
and I think there can be no doubt that {Ee * Yer ’ or 4 Yeru ’ is a mere prefix 
and that 4 Kala,’ Wilson’s * Kullevar ’ represents the real name of the tribe. 
To connect 4 Yer* or 4 Yeru’ with the Telugu 4 erra,’ red, seems quite 
meaningless.; it might perhaps be compared with 4 Yervaru * mentioned by 
Wilson, or which seems more plausible to suppose it to be the word 4 Yeruku 9 
(which, as has been said, is one designation of the tribe in Telugu, com- 
pounded with the real tribe name 4 Kurruvandlu,’ or Kolavandlu, when, 
according to a common euphonic law in Telugu, the two 4 k*s 9 would ooalesco 
and the word becomes Y erukkala vandlu. The seoond 4 k ’ would easily be 
dropped, and the word assume its common form Y erukalavandlu . I have 
been unable to find that there are any traditions among these people as to 
the country from whioh they came ; one of them indignantly repudiated the 
notion of a Tamil origin. The language, however, and the tribe name 
‘ Kurru ’ seems to me unmistakeably to point to the identity of this tribe 
with the well-known Kuravar or Koravar of the Tamil districts.” 

The Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H. H, the Nizam's Dominions 
contains in vol. I, pp. 326-28, an account of the Yerakulav&pdlu : “ The 
Yarkoiwars are a nomad tribe living in huts made of palmyra leaves or reeds. 
They are found in some of the eastern districts of the Dominions. They 
live on the flesh of swine, game and carrion, and a little grain they may get 
in baiter for the mats and baskets they construct. They snare birds with 
bird-lime, and they have a small breed of dogs with which they kill hares. 
They kill most of the dogs when young, but retain the bitches, to which, 
when they are intended for hunting, they give a certain root that renders 
them barren. . B rahmans will not approach the Y&rkalwars but the Jangam 
of the Lingayets is more pliant, *and on the occasion of a death, for a present 
of some grain, he attends and blows his conch. Their marriage ceremonies 
consist in a headman whom they elect for 'the occasion, and place on a 

27 
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The explanation of their by-name Yerukvlavandlu (Yeru- 
kalavAp^lu, Y erakalavftntjlu or Yeriialav&ndlu) offers some 
difficulties. Scholars like 0. P. Brown and H. H. Wilson 
are inolined to take yeru in the meaning of erra, red ; but 
there does not seem sufficient ground for this derivation. It is 
true, and I have elsewhere alluded to the faot, that Scythian 
tribes use occasionally terms signifying oolor, in order to 
represent political positions; blaok, e.g., indicating, under 
these circumstances, dependence and servitude, and white 
liberty and sovereignty. I have not observed, however, this 


throne of turf, patting rice on the heads of the young people, and uttering 
some mystic words ; a pig is then killed, the flesh is cooked and eaten, and 
ample as their experience must be of the qualities of every kind of flesh, 
they are unanimous in declaring thAt pork is superior to all. They then 
jump about, beat their bellmetal vessels, and the whole concludes by the 
whole party, male and female, getting drunk. One of their customs is very 
peculiar. On the occasion of a birth the husband is looked on as the subject 
of compassion, and is oareftilly tended by the neighbours, as if he and not 
the wife had been the sufferer. Like all vagabonds they are regarded with 
suspicion, and with some reason, as they affect to possess a divining rod in 
the shape of the frond of the wild date, by which : they may discover on the 
outside of the house where property is placed within . . . Although despised 
as a carrion-eating caste, the ryots do not hesitate in cases of sickness to 
oonsult them. Then the divining rod is produced, a Yaxkalwar woman 
holding one end while the other is given to the person •seeking advice, a long 
string of words is rattled over, the result of the disease foretold, and tho 
particular shrine is indicated where an offering is to be placed, or the 
offended S&kti named, whose wrath is to be appeased by sacrifice . . . They 
speak a corrupt Tamil.*' 

Compare also a 44 Brief Sketch of the Yerukala Language as spoken in 
Rajahmandry M in the Madras Journal of literature and Science, 1879, pp. 
93-102. Messrs. A. G. Subrahmanyam Iyer, b.a., and P. Srinivasa Rao 
Pantulu, b.a., asked, under the direction of Rev. Mr. J. Cain, a Yeruka a 
series of questions and drew up the paper. Mr. Cain published afterwards 
a similar but shorter paper in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IX (1880), pp. 
210-212. The brief sketch contains, among others, the following statements: 
44 The Yerukulas donot seem to have any distinctive tribal or naHanai wim* 
In conversation with each other they call themselves 4 Kuluvaru, evidently 
from the Sanskrit * kula,’ merely signifying 4 our people ' while to strangers 
they speak of themselves as Yerukala varu, a name most probably given them 
by their Telugu neighbours (Telugu in allusion to their supposed 
•kill in palmistry, which they practise as a means of livelihood. The 
Yerukula in question was not able to say when his people settled in Rajah- 
mandry. He only knew that a long time ago they oame from the west. • • 
Their customs are generally of a very simple character. They burn their 
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mstom imng the Gauda-Dra vidian tribe* of India, though 
the term erra, red, ie occasionally used in names, e.g., in that 
of the Erra Oollalu .** 

There is also no reason for connecting the two initial 
syllables Yera of Yerakalavdndlu with the Yeravas of King. 
These are a distinct tribe and do not belong to the Kujavas, 
of whom the Kurus or Y erukulavS,n<Jlu are a branch. The 
name Yerora is in reality only another form of Parava.* 1 

A similar remark must be made as to the propriety of 
deriving the name of the Kurus from the Telugu words 


dead with, little ceremony. . . There appears to be little doubt that the 
language belongs to the Dravidian family. The following collection of 
words and phrases seems to show conclusively that of these languages it 
bears the closest affinity to Tamil although possessing words, allied to 
Telugu and Canarese.” 

“ Bee my monograph Der Pteebyter Johann* m Sago and Qosohioht*, p» 121* 
note 1 : 11 Die mongolischen Volkersoh&ften pflegen n&mlioh, wie bekannt, 
dem eigenthiimlichen Stammesnamen eine Farbe, wie schwars, weiss, etc., 
▼oranzusetzen, und hierdurch die politische Lage der Horde, obsie unabh&n* 
gig Oder abhangig sei, anzudeuten.’ 1 

94 Bee “ Ethnographical Compendium on the Castes and Tribes in the 
Province of Coorg,” by the Rev. G. Richter, pp^ 9, 10 : “ Of the hill-tribes 
the Yeravas stand lowest and seem to have been in remote ages in a servile 
relation to the Betta Kurumbat . . They are immigrants from Wynad, 
where the same class of Yeravas is said to be found. Their language is 
related to that of the Betta Kunmbas and understood by the Georgs. . . The 
Yeravas bury their dead with their clothes on lying flat the head eastward ; 
but according to the statement of an intelligent Tarawa maistry, who was 
•Iso the headman of his gang, the women are buried in a sitting posture in 
a hole scooped out sideways from what would have been an ordinary grave* 
so that the earth over head does not touch her.*’ 

Read also Mytore and Coorg , by Lewis Rice, in voL I, p. 351 : u Tarawa. 
These are only found in Mysore District, in the taluks forming the southern 
frontier ; they are said to have originally belonged to Warned, where they 
ware held iu slavery by the Naira. They resemble the African in features 
having thick lips and compressed noses. They speak a language of their* 
own. 9 * In vol. II, p. 94 : “ Terra Gangs and Challava Gangs, two men 
of the Terrain tribe,** to this the note is added : “ A wandering tribe identi- 
cal with or closely related to the Kor&chars. They are known in Coorg aa 
Yeravas.** And in vol. Ill, on pp. 214, 216 : u Teravas, also known as 
Psnjara Teravas, 6,608 males, and 4,908 females. . . From the description 
given of the Teravas, it is probable they would have been more oomctly 
classed with Holeyas among the outcastes. They are said to be originally 
from Wainad, whore, like the Holeyas in Coorg, they were held in slavery by 
the Ha in. They an met with almost entirely in Kiggatnad and Tedenalkad 
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trike, eruka or erulcu. The Telugu terms erike or eruka 
knowledge, in the sense of astrology or of palmistry, and 
eruku, hunter, do not offer an explanation of the tribal name 
Kuru . It is highly probable that the name and the occu- 
pation of the fortune-telling Kuruv&ndlu or Kulav&ndlu 
induoed the Telugu people to oall this tribe YerukulavtadluJ 
Yerakalav&ndlu or Yerikelavandlu, including in these terms' 
both their tribal name and their profession, and that ’ this 
niokname, once substituted for the real tribal surname, 
supplanted the latter in course of time. I prefer this expla- 
nation to the conjecture suggested by Mr. H. E. Stokes in 
his interesting aooount of these people. Taking Eruku as 
a Telugu designation of this race, ho adds to it their tribal 
name by dropping the last vowel of the first part of the 
oompound, so that the word becomes Terukkalavandlu. 
Peouliarily enough the term Erukukula ooours in reality as 
quoted in the note below, but apparently in the meaning 
of hunter. No race takes, as a rule, its name from a foreign 
language, and Telugu is a strange dialect to the Kuyus, 
whose real idiom is rather akin to Tamil. In this language 
the expression Yerukalavas is ignored, and this tribe is 
oalled simply by the term Kojavar. 94 


taluks. They speak a language of their own, a dialect of Malayalam, and 
live with the Coorgs, hut always in separate huts in or near jungle. They 
are much sought after as labourers.” 

It is evident from the above that Mr. Bice’s statements contradict 
each other. If Terra Oanga and Challava Gang * i were Kuruviudlu or 
Yerukulav&odlu, they could, according to my opinion, not have been 
Y eravar. — Moreover Mr. Rice calls them 44 men of the Terrain tribe,” and 
the Yeravar are not, as I believe, known as Yerralu. Mr. Rice was induoed 
tothis identification by Mr. Stokes’ remarks, to which he refers. In this 
ease itappears very doubtful whether yerra in Terra Qanga is a tribal distinc- 
tion at all, it seems rather to be a personal proper name. 

w Bee the Telugu and Englith Dictionary by Charles Philip Brown, p. 126 : 
or J** knowledge, acquaintance, fortune-telling. or 

a female gypsey, a witch. a fortune-teller: Jotw- 

***$ gypnes. See mountaineer, a savage. 

to tell fortunes. adj. Belonging to gypsies, orto hillpeople. . j&tf? 
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It is hardly necessary after this to oontradiot two 
other statements, namely that the term Eulaodru is derived 
from the Sanskrit word hula and that the original tribal 
name of this race Was Eala. The falseness of the first is 
obvious, while the real tribal designation, as has been proved, 
is Eulu, Eola, or Euru. Eo (ku), mountain, is, indeed, the 
root to which the name of the Kujuvaa, Kojavas, Koyamas, 
Kuruvandlu or Kolavin<j.lu must be traced. According to 
the last census 48,882 Yerukulavftndlu live in the Madras 
Presidency, 9,892 in Hyderabad, and 80 in the Central 
Provinces, or altogether 58,804 in India. 

These Kurus must not be confounded with the Kolarian 
Euru, who live on the Mahadeva hills and in the forests 
watered by the Tapti and Narbada. The Kara are better 
known as Mu&sis. 96 

On the other hand, it is by no means improbable that the 
Kaurs of the Central Provinces stand in some relationship 
to the Kuravas, as they appear to belong to the Gonds. 


a highland chief. a gypsey, a gypsey wench. 

This tribe of fortune-tellers speak a peculiar jargon or cant : and when they 
pitch their camps near towns, they herd swine. » woman of 

this tribe : a witch." Compare also Sabda Satndkaram, a dictionary of the 
Telogu lan g uage, compiled by B. SltarimacAryulu, Madras, 1886, pp. 160- 
161. “Oeoi . if. S. 1. RfiS. . .5 tS. Sj. 1. 

2. sn($sc&. a. .JeotHS«joa»So& sSo»3oe<*o 
TSthe’XCb." 

" See the Bev. Stephen Hislop’s Paper/ relating to the Aboriginal Tribee of 
the Central Provineee, pp. 26-27 : “ We come now toa race in language at least 
quite distinct from any that have engaged our attention— -a race in. that 
respect not allied to the Dra vidian stock, but to the family which numbers 
amo ng its members the Eol nation. With the name of this last-mentioned 
nation, the word XSr, or Kul, as it ought properly to be pronounced, is 
evidently identical. .. The Kftrs were found on the Mahadeva Hill s, and 
westward in the forests on the Tapti and Narbadda, until they came into 
contact with the While . On the Mahadeva Hills, where they have hem 
much frifhiflnflftd by the Hindus, they prefer the name of Muasi, the origin or 
which I have not been able to ascertain. ” Compare also Rev. M. A. Sherring’a 
Hindu Tribe « and Caste, vol. II, p. 126, and Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology if 
Indio, pp, Ifl, 221, 230. 
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They resemble in their anatoms the aboriginal tribes of the 
jungles, revere Gond deities, and avoid all intercourse with 
Brahmans. With the Kujumbas they have in oomman the 
peculiar habit that all males are dean-shaved when a death 
takes place among their connections. Their features have a 
thorough Turanian aspect, their oolor is their nosee 

are broad, and their lips rather thick. They assart, and their 
neighbours all round support them in their daim, that they 
are the survivors of the Kauravas who, after the battle of 
Eurukffitra, fled to the south and took refuge in the hill 
tracts of Central India.” 

On the Kunnuvas and Kunavabis. 

Dr. Shortt mentions, on p. 85 in the fifth part of his 
“ Hill Ranges of Southern India,” the “ Manadies, Coonoovar s 


91 Bead Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of India, pp. 136-138 : “ In a paper 
entitled 4 Notes of a Tour in the Tributary Mahals, ’ published in the Journal* 
Aiiatie Society, Bengal, I introduced them as a dark, coarse-featured, broad- 
nosed, wide-mouthed, and thick-lipped raco, and it was natural to conclude 
from this that they were one of the aboriginal tribes. . .They are decidedly 
ugly, but are taller and better set up than most of the people described in this 
chapter. The Kauri form a considerable proportion of the population of 
Jashpur, Udaipur, Sirguja, Korea, Chand Bhakar, and Korba of Chattisg&rh, 
and though they are muoh scattered, and the various divisions of the tribe 
hold little communication with each other, they all tenaciously cling to one- 
tradition of their origin, that they are the descendants of the survivors of 
the sons of Kuru, called Kauravas in Purans, who, when defeated by the 
Pandavas at the great battle of Kurukshetrya, and driven from Hastinapur,. 
took refuge in the hill oountry of Central India. They not only relate this 
of themselves, but it is firmly believed by the people of all castes of Hindus, 
their neighbours, who, notwithstanding their dark complexions and general 
resemblance to the offspring of Nishada and some anti-Hindu practices, do not 
scruple to regard them as brethren. . . I was informed that the Kaurs were 
divided into four tribes — (1) the Lddh Kauri, (3) Paikera, (3) Bettiah Kauri. 
The Kaurs of Udaipur described by me in the paper above quoted belong to 
this dlais. They rear and eat fowls, and have no veneration for Brahmans. 
The village barber is their priest, and officiates as such si marriages and 
other ceremonies. At births, marriages and deaths, the males affected by 
the oasualty and all connected with them of the same sex are clean-shaven 
all round. Some villages maintain, besides, a Byga priest, or exorcist for 
the Dryads, Naiads, and witches. The Paikera Kaurs therefore, who are, I 
think, the most numerous, cannot teJ^garded a* Hindu in faith . . (4) the 
Chanca Kama . . . The Dttdh Kauri alone pre ser ve the true blood of the 
Kuru race . . . They have none of them in the trade meprioned, at t a i n e d 
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(Mountaineers), or Koravur* ” among the tribes of the Pajani 
Mountains. He contends that " the Manadies or Coonoovars 
were the chief landed proprietors, possessing large herds of 
eattle, and, when oompared with the other tribes, seem to 
be in easy circumstances, ” According to Mr. Nelson (Part 
II, p. 34) : “ The Kunnuvans , or as they are also called 
“ Kunnuva Yellftlans, perhaps from the word JTunru a 
“ hillock, are supposed to be a caste of lowland cultivators who 
“ oame up from the Coimbatore plains some three or four 
“ centuries ago and settled upon the Palani mountains as 
“ has been shown.” Whether the Kunnuva* were originally 
Dravidian Vell&las who adopted the surname Kunnuva 
as a distinguishing clan-title, or whether the name Vel- 

to the dignity of landlord either as s&mlndSr, or jlglrdir. I am told, how- 
ever, that the Zamlnd&r of Korba in Chattisgarh is a Kaur. All this makes 
me inclined to separate them from the aboriginal tribes of Central India, and 
to think that there is some foundation for their tradition ; but, as I cannot 
efface their Turanian traits, and from all I have Been of them must regard 
those traits as the predominating and original characteristics of the tribe, 
I find myself in the dilemma of having to come forward as the propounder of 
a new theory, and, in opposition to the Mahibharat, to suggest that the war 
of the Paudavas and Kauravas was not a family quarrel but struggle for 
supremacy between an Aryanand Turanian nation !” Compare also the 
Rev, M. A. Sterling* s Hindu Tribes and Castet, vol. II, p. 156’: “ The Kaurs 
are usually regarded as aborigines, although claiming to havebeen originally 
connected with the Tuar tribe of Rajpoots in the North-Western Provinces.. 
Nevertheless, their customs are not like those of Rajpoots, but like the 
aboriginal tribes of jungles. They worship Doolar Deo and Boprha Deo, 
Gond deities, and, as a class, avoid intercourse with Brahmans. Their mar- 
riage ceremonies are performed in the presence of the elders of the village, 
and they bury their dead. The Kaurs are good and industrious cultivators.” 
The Kaurs are also mentioned in Mr. N. Ball's Jungle L\fe in India , 
pp. 296, 600, 322. 

Compare with the above Justice Campbell’s Ethnology qf India y p. 40 : “ In 
this region of India, it only remains to mention one more Aboriginal tribe, 
called Kaurs, found in the extreme west of the Chota-Nagpore Agency about 
Korea, Oodeypore, and the adjoining parts of the territory of Nagpore proper, 
the Pergunnah of Korbah of Chatteesgnrh« They are described as a very in- 
dustrious, thriving people, considerably advanced in civilisation. They now 
affect*Hindu traditions, pretend to be descended from the defeated remnants 
of the Kooroos who fought the P&ndavas, worship Siva and speak Hindee, 
hut in appearance they are ultra-aboriginal, very black, with broad noses, and 
thick lipq, and eat fowls, Ac., bury most of their deed, and contemn Bramins , 
6o tint their Hindooism is scarcely skin-deep.” 
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l&la was given them as landed proprietors, because the 
land-owners of the plains were so called, it is impossible 
to decide now. It is, however, an interesting ooinoidenoe 
that the Kunnnvas who inhabit the Palani hills are called 
and call themselves Mannddi. This compound is formed of 
1A6BT, man y a contraction of malai, mountain, and nddu, coun- 
try. Mannadu signifies thus mountain-oountry, and mannddiy 
mountaineer, as Makiyakrn denotes the country, and Malai • 
ydliy the inhabitant of Malabar . 06 

Besides malai another word man oocurs in the sense 
of mountain. Man in Tamil signifies not only earth, but 
also mountain." In the former Bense it is identical with 
the Telugu mannu , and in the latter with mannemu or 
manyamu. Mamedora and manyadu denote a highland chief- 
tain, and manyadu is a title of some Yelama Rajas, while the 
hill-people are called Mannevaru. If the Mam of Pegu are 
called by the Burmese Takings , who aooording to Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham “ must have emigrated from Telin- 
gana,” the conjecture of oonneoting this term Man with the 
Telugu Mannemu and the Tamil Man appears permissible. 

Considering that Mankukttar , Oangakukttdr and Indr a - 
kukttar are the three principal divisions of the Vellalas, it 
seems now doubtful whether the term man in Mankulattdr 
should be explained aB meaning earth or mountain . 100 


• 8 See Dr. John Shortt’s Will Manges , Part V, pp. 85-89. On p. 85 we 
road : “ When a Manady marries, the whole tribe is represented on the 
occasion and to avoid unnecessary expense, marriages are generally put off 
until two, three or more can l>e celebrated at once . . . (On p. 86) The young 
man advances and ties the marriage string with the Thalee or symbol around 
the bride’s neck ; to complete the ceremony, a Poliar is called upon to an- 
nounce a blessing on the new married couple.” Head also ibidem, Part VI, 
pp. 42-46; on pp. 42-43; “The inhabitants of these High Ranges are 
Mudavars and . . . the mixed population of the villages in Unjenaad known 
ub Kunuven, Munnadies, and others may be considered inhabitants.* 1 Compare 
Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of the Madura Country , Part II, pp. 33-36. 

* See Dr. Winslow's Tamil and English Dictionary , p. 841: loot, 
The earth ... 3. Hill, mountain. 

114 Bee p. 34, n. 29, on the term Mannepmdndlu , highlanders, being 
lim'd to designate the Telugu Pariahs or Mdlatn, and p. 106, n. 100, on 
tho terms V*lMa and Vtlnma. The knhammedan rulers in India conferred 
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These remarks have been made with a view to introduoe 
here the inhabitants of the Eun&war distriot, which is 
situated in the Himalayan mountain range. The people of 
this oountry are generally known as Kunets or Kanets, but 
oall themselves Mon. Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks : 
u With respect to the name of Mon, whioh is given to the 
“ Eunets or Khasas by the Tibetans, it does not appear to be 
“ a Tibetan word, as it is used by the Eunets themselves to 
“designate the ancient possessors of the hills, whom they 
“ acknowledge to have been their own ancestors.” On very 
slight, and, as I think, on very suspioious linguistic evidenoe 
does General S ir Alexander Cunnin g ham con nec t the M ona 
of Eun&war with the Eolarian Mundas^ an d thus with t he 
Eol arian population of India. I, on the other hand, regard 
fhese Kunawari Mons together with the Eulindas as a branch 
of the Gaudian tribe of the Gauda-Dravidian raoe, and even 
Sir Alexander Cunningham oannot deny the possibility of 
“ a Gondish affinity for the Kunets.” I have a very high 
respect for the earnest, indefatigable, and ingenious researches 
of the late chief of the Archaeological Survey of India, but 
no single individual, however gifted, can write so much 
without occasionally committing errors, and if I disagree at 
times with General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s statements 
and conclusions, I must acknowledge at the same time the 
great obligations I owe to bim in common with all who 
consult his excellent writings. 101 


occasionally the title Uanya Sultan on Velama chiefs and other - princes. 
Manya in this sense stands for M&ny&dora, and has nothing in common with 
the Sanskrit word Manya from man , to consider. 

101 See Sir Alexander Cunningham's Archeological Survey of India , 
voL XIV, pp. 125-135 ; more especially p. 127 : “ All the ancient remains 
within the present area of Runet occupation are assigned to a people who are 
variously called Mowas, or ICons, or Motans, and all agree that they were 
the Kunets themselves . . At Dw&ra Hath there are numbers of monuments 
lake tombs built of large flat tiles, which the people attribute to the Mamets or 
Monas. These 1 take to be the monuments of the ancient Knnindas or Kunets 
before they were driven from Dw&ra Hath to Joahimath . . (P. 128). In 
Dh&mi and Bh&gal and in all the districts along the Satlej there are numerous 

28 
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If the Kunets or Kunawaris are, as I believe, of Gaudian 
origin, the oiroumstanoe of their being oalled Mon y moun- 
taineer, gains in importanoe ; for this name oan then be 
derived from a Gauda-Dra vidian word. I feel inolined to 
derive tho name of the inhabitants of Kunftwar, i.e., of 
the anoient Kulindas and the modern Kunets, from the root 
ku, mountain. The etymology of the Madura term Kun- 
nuvar from Eunnu , mountain, is evident, and is confirmed 
by the meanings of the other two names of this tribe, $>., 
Eoravar and MafinddikaL Tet, it is doubtful, whether 
Eunnava is an original name or was afterwards adopted. 

One of the peculiar features v>f the sooial habits of the 
Kunets is their strict adherenoe to the old Gauda-Dravidian 
custom of polyandry. Polyandry, it is true, does not ac- 
tually prevail among the Southern Kunnavas, but a woman 
can take in succession as many husbands as Bhe likes, though 
she is allowed only one at a time. 


remains of old stone buildings, many of them foundations of squared stones, 
all of which are attributed to the Maowis or Mons, the former rulers of the 
country . . I think it therefore very probable that the Mont of the Gis- 
Himalaya may be connected with the Muntjkt of Eastern India, who are 
certainly the Monodot of Pliny, as well as with the Mont of Pegu. As these 
last are called Taking t by the Burmese, it would seem that they must have 
emigrated from Telingana, I would also suggest that the true name of 
Mongir was most probably Monagiri, and that the country of the Mundao or 
Monodtt once extended northward as far as the Gangos at Mongir. 1 9 See Csoma 
de Koroiii, Geographical Notice of Tibet in Bengal Asiatic Society* s Journal # 
vol. I, p. 122 : “ The hill people of India who dwell next to the Tibetans are 
called by them by the genezml name of Mon, their country Mon 7ul t a man Mon- 
pa or simply Mon , and a woman Mon-mo) . . (Pp. 181-132.) The language of 
the Kunets, like that of the Khas, just described by Mr. Hodgson, is a corrupt 
dialect of Hindi, but it still retains several traces of a non-Aryan 4anguage. 
Thus the word ti , for water of stream, is found all over the Kunet area. The 
word is not Tibetan, but occurs in the Milohang dialect of Lower Kunftwar. 
It is clearly connected with the di and ti of the E. Koch and Moch tribes, and 
with the da of the aboriginal Kolish dialects of Eastern and Central India, the 
Munda, Santhal, Ho, Kurt and Saur or Savara. Thus within the Kunet 
area are the following large streams. (1) Rftwa-ti, or Ravi River. (2) Nyttng- 
ti, or Bias River . . (P. 183). Several of the great rivers of Northern India 
have the Kolish affix da, as Pad-da, Narma-da, Bahu-da, etc. . . Da-Muds» 
. Da-Sin, . , Altogether I. think the evidence of language, so far as it 
goes, points decidedly to a Kolish rather than to a Gondish affinity for the 
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No doubt these two tribes of the North and the South 
resemble eaoh other strangely in their names and in their 
customs, but I am far from trying to force on them for these 
reasons any closer relationship than that whioh has from the 
first existed between them, namely that both of them formed 
part of the large Gauda-Dra vidian raoe. Both are here 
mentioned together, as they afford an interesting example of 
similar sounding and nearly identical names being borne by 
two distinct, distant, and yet originally kindred tribes. 10 * 

CHAPTER XII. 

On the Ku^ubas or Kurumbas. 

Remarks about the name Kurumba. 

The Kuruhas or Kuyumhas who form the subject of 
this enquiry represent the most important of all those tribes 
that have been already mentioned in this ohapter, owing to 
the influential part they have played in the Histoiy of India, 
and the position they still oooupy among the people of this 
country. However separated from eaoh other and scattered 

Kunets and other mixed raoee of North-West India/' The linguistio 
evidence so far jm the Kunets are oonoemed is very weak, in fact nihil. 
Nothing proves that the ti of Atari*, the Sanskrit Airftv&ti denotes river; 
and that a word like da, water, should in one and the same language be used 
in the same oonnection J 2 >th at the beginning and the end of compounds 
as in PdAinfa, Narma-dd, Dd-Muda t and £a-£d*, is against linguistio rules, 
▲bout the Kolarian terms for water, dl, <hi t dt, d*t, ti and tui compare 
Hislop's Papers, p. 27* 

101 Bead Mr. J. H. Nelson's Manual of Madura, Part n, pp* 94-86 : 11 In 
this way a woman may legally marry any number of men in suooession, 
though she may not have two husbands at one and the same time. She may 
however bestow favors on paramours without hindrance, provided they bt of 
equal oaste with her. On the other; hand a man may indulge in polygamy to 
any extent he pleases, and the wealthier Kunnuvans keep several wives as 
servants particularly for agricultural purposes. Among the Western Kun- 
nuvans a very ourious custom is said to prevail. When an estate is likely to 
des oe nd to a female on default of male issue, she is forbidden to marry an 
adult, but goes through the ceremony of marriage with some young male 
or in some oases with a portion of her father's dwelling-house, on the 
understanding that she «h*ll be at liberty to amuse herself with any man of 
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among the Dravidian olans with whom they hare dwelt, and 
however distant from one another they still live, there u 
hardly a province in the whole of Bharatavarsa which cannot 
produoe, if not some living remnants of this raoe, at least 
some remains of past times whioh prove their presence 

Indeed, the Kuxumbas must he regarded as very old in- 
habitants of this land, who oan oontest with their Dravidian 
kinsmen the priority of occupation of the Indian soil. 
The two rival tribes have in reality beoome so intermixed 
with each other, that according to the temporary superiority 
of the one or the other, the Bame district is at different times 
known as Vala(va)n&du and Kurumbanadu, while in some 
instances, when both tribes live more apart from eaoh other, 
we find a Vallavan&du bordering on a Kurumbansdu. 

In some parts of this oountry the Eurumbas are even 
now considered as the oldest existing remnant of the earliest 
stratum of the population. Some tracts and places of the 
Indian realm still bear their name, while some localities had 
their names changed after the collapse of the Kurumba 
supremacy. The well-known Tondamandalam, of which 
K&nclpuram was once the oapital, is said to have been pre- 
viously called Kuyumbabhtlmi or KujTimbanftdn. Kurum- 
baran&du forms still an integral portion of Malabar, and the 
forest-dad mountainous district of the Nilagiri has preserved 
in many localities the ancient name of the Eufumbas. It 
may not be inappropriate to mention here that Talan&^u 


her caste, to whom she may take a fancy : and her issue, so begotten, inherits 
the property, which is thus retained in the woman’s family. Numerous 
disputes originate in this singular custom ; and Madura Collectors have some- 
times been puzsled not a little by evidence adduced to show that a child of 
three or four years was the son or daughter of a child of ten or twelve. The 
religion of the Kunnuvans appear to be the Saiva, but they worship their 
mountain god Valapan with far more devotedness than any other.” 

Compare also Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. V, pp. 
482-483 : “ In physique, the Kunaw&ris are tall, athletic, well-made, and 
dark-skinned ; while their character stands high for hospitality, truthiulnSM 
*and honesty . . Polyandry everywhere exists in its fullest form/* 
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is now known as the name of a district round Kftnoipuram, 
and that Valluvan&du is bordering on Kurumbaranfi4u. l0S 

Before entering further on the disoussion oonoeming the 
ethnology and history of the Kurumbas, I feel it incumbent 
on me to make a few linguistic remarks, which apply to the 
whole chapter. I have already derived their name from 
kuru , an enlarged form of ko ( ku ), mountain. A Kuruba 
or Kurumba signifies thus a mountaineer. 

The terms Kuyuba and Kurumba are originally identical, 
though the one form is in different places employed for the 
other, and has thus occasionally assumed a special local 
meaning. I have previously proved that even the wandering 
Koravas are direct offshoots from the same stem, in spite 
of their being now distinguished from the bulk of the 
Kuyubas or Kurumbas by occupation and caste. Mr. H. B. 
Grigg. appears to contradict himself when, while speaking 
of the Kurumbas, he says that “ in the low country they are 
“ called Kurubas or Cfirub&ru, and are divided into numerous 
“ families, such as the ‘ An£ 9 or Elephant, N&ya or Dog, 
“M&16 or Hill Kurumbas. ,> Suoh a distinction between, 
Mountain-Kurumbas and Plain-Kurubas oannot be estab- 
lished. The Rev. G. Richter will find it difficult to prove 
that the Kurubas of Mysore are only called so as shepherds, 
and that no connection exists between these Kurubas and the 
Kurumbas. Mr. Lewis Bice calls the wild tribes as well as 
the shepherds Kurubas , but seems to overlook the faot that 
both terms are identical and refer only to the ethnological 
distinction. Instead of Kuruba he uses also occasionally 
Kurumba. In the Tamil language all the Kuyumbas ace 

Or VeJartfUfr. Near Ohingleput in Vajanadu lies Vallam with an 
ancient temple on the top of the hill and Valam in Tanjore is also situated 
on a height. I am not ignorant of the fact that the term Valandtfu is 
generally explained as the extensive or excellent district. (See F. M. Ellis* 
Mirdsi Article, p. 229, and Mr. Nelson’s Manned , Part II, p. 49.) In Mr* 
Nelson’s Manual of Madura the Vallama N&4 U iu Tanjore is mentioned 
in Part II, on pp. 28 and 57 and, “ the Yella( Yala) N&dn, near E&fichipuram 
(Oonjeveram),” on p. 44, the Fala M<f* or excellent district of Madura 
on p. 49. 
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palled Kurumbar, and, as we shall see hereafter, they axe 
divided into Anda or Andai-Rurumbar, Rambali-Kurumbar, 
Kurumba-Idaiyar , Cunndm bu-Kufumbar, Sfo. The ethnologioal 
origin of Kuyuba, shepherd, iB proved by the ooourrenoe of 
such terms as Ruri-Ruruba, Sheep- Kuyuba, Handi-Kuruba , 
Pig-Kufuba. The Kujubas or Kuyumbas embraoed the 
occupation of herdsmen to suoh an extent, that the tribal 
designation became in oourse of time a professional one. In 
fln gliah the term shepherd is on the other hand used in suoh 
a general sense, that the original meaning of Bhepherd, aa 
a herd of sheep, the German Schafhirt , is quite forgotten. 
The expression Kuri-Kuruba would mean sheep-shepherd, if 
the original signification of Kuruba were really shepherd. 

Now it happens that one of the prinoipal occupations of 
the Kuyubas or Kuyumbas is that of tending sheep, and by a 
peculiar ooinoidenoe hurt or kori is a common Gauda-Dravi- 
dian term for sheep, from whioh oan also be derived the word 
Ruruban, in the sense of shepherd. In faot the term kuruba 
in Kanarese, kuruban in Malay&lam and Tulu, and gottafu 
or goUav&du, in Telugu denote a shepherd, but the Tamil 
kuptmban in the sense of shepherd refers only to the 
Kuyumba shepherd, and the sheep peculiar tp the Kuyumbaa 
is oalled Kurumb&du, in Tamil ® juiuvQ. So far as the 
Telugu golhffu is oonoerned, I must at onoe remark that I 
think it inoorreot to oonneot this word with the Sanskrit term 
gS, oow. Gollaiju or Gollav&4u is derived from gotta the 
Oasus Oonstruotus (tafamu) in the plural of goffit, sheep, 
plural gojx«hi or gorhi changed into gotta, I have been since 
informed by reliable authority that in the Telugu-speaking 
districts the term gottav&tfu is particularly applied to herds* 
men of sheep or shepherds. The Kuyumba herdsmen are 
styled in Tamil Ru^umba Ifaiyar, and in Telugu Rv^rntba 
ffottalu.™ 

Comp us Mr. Origg’» Mtmml of tU XtlfM DUMtt, p. SOS, Her. 0. 
BlohUr'i Sthiufraphioul Omponitm, p. 11 («m note 108 on p. 880), sad Mr. 
XewiiBios's JTywr* mi Qm$ t vol. Ill, pp. 20, 49, 87, 207, 80S, 214, 812. 
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But we have also to deal with another word whioh 
resembles hum mountain ; this is the term hum short, whioh 
ooours in Tamil, Malay&lam, Tulu, Kanarese and Telugu. 
Peculiarly enough a large percentage of the Kugumbas, more 
especially those who inhabit the hill-ranges have a short 
almost dwarfish figure, so that the etymology may appear 
appropriate in their case. A similar derivation from the 
Malay&lam certi, small, in Tamil and Telugu ctru, is actually 
suggested to explain the name of the praedial slaves of Mala- 
bar, the ill treated Ceranuu or Cerumas. This tribe is in 
reality called after their native country CSra, of which they 
were, bo far as we know, the original rulers, until they were 
suppressed and finally reduced to abject slavery by their 
present masters, the Noire. The Kufumbas have shared a 
similar fate in many plaoes. The Ceramas oan therefore be 
compared with their fellow sufferers, the Kutfamas. 

The stunted growth of animals and plants in oold, wet 
and high elevations is a well-known natural law, to whioh the 
human species has also to submit. In oonsequenoe of their 
loneliness and comparative physioal weakness, the small 


In the late Mr. 0. F. Drown 1 * Tslugu*Engl\sh Dictionary we find 
yollata, x'yfit given as signifying a woman of the cowkeeper caste, and 
yoUatamu, as the cowherd class. This is, I think, not quite correct. 

Later Telugu Lexicographers have adopted and perpetuated the mistake of 
Mr. Brown. The same meaning is contained in Kanarese dictionaries, •• 
Kanarese also possesses the word polla, as a caste of herdsmen. The Kana- 
rese term is most likely taken from Telugu. Mr. W . Logan speaks in his 
Malabar Manual , vol. I, p. 114, of the Koruba Golla as herdsmen. Oompart 
Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. n f pp. 433, 434 i M Sheep are an objeot of 
great importance, and are of the kind called Curi in the language of Karnata. 
They are kept by two oaites, the Cumbaru and Goalaru. A man of either 
oaste, who possesses a flock of sheep, is by the Mussulmans oalled a Donigar. 
The Curubaru are of two kinds ; those properly so oalled, and those named 
Sandy or Cumly Cumbaru. The Curubaru proper, and the Qoalam, are some- 
times cultivators, and possess the largest flocks ; but they never make 
blankets.* . The flooki contained by the former two oastes contain from 80 to 
BOO breeding-lives." 

The Gollas of Auranyabai appear to be identical with the wandering 
Ruyuvas; for aooording to the Gasetteer of that district (p. BOB) : u The Gol- 
lass move about with droves of asses, or are employed as goatherds. They 
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mountaineers, When they meet their taller but less olever 
neighbours of the plains, display often a spiteful distrust, 
use poisonous arrows and frighten them by their mysterious 
proceedings into abjeot superstition. This is the reason why 
the Kurumbas of the Nilagiri Hills are so shunned ; and why 
dwarfs in general are treated with suspioion, as is shown by 
the well-known native proverb : “ One may trust a thief, 
but not a dwarf.” 

When pointing out the different meaningB of the word 
palli, I speoially drew attention to the fact that it signified 
originally aDra vidian village or town, and remarkably enough 
the Gaudian Kurumbas also possess similar terms, whioh 
must have been at first applied to their villages. I speak 
of kuricci, a village in mountainous regions, and kurumbu , 
a village situated in desert tracts. 

Moreover to the Dravidian Pallavan, as chief of the PajLJLa 
people, corresponds the Gaudian Kuruppu, the Kurumba 
headman in the Kmnimbaran&du of Malabar. 

On the sub-divisions among the Kurumbas. 

The Kurumbas represent a very numerous community, 
who are subdivided into many classes. Most of these sub- 
divisions indicate either the plaoe of their habitation, or the 
pursuit and profession they follow to gain their livelihood. 
In some cases these professional terms have become tribal 
names. In the various provinces of the Indian Empire and 
in the different vernaculars of this country distinct names are 
given to the several subdivisions, so that the same class is 
called differently in sundry districts ; the Tamil and K&na- 
rese descriptions differ thus in their nomenclature. 

rear dogs, hunt jackals, iguanas, and wild animals, and live in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages. The women beg, and are said to be great thieves.” 

In the last Census Report the Gollas are divided into Em, G&uda, Kadu t 
Kannadi, Kama, Kuruba, Mushti, Pttja, Pari, Peddeti and Uru Gollas, 
Kurumbas and Yadavulu. They are classed as Dravidians, and number 
1,258,786 souls. 
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The Kurumbas are as jealous about their social position 
as the other Hindus. 105 They have fought and are still 
fighting when the opportunity occurs with great pertinacity 
against any real or imaginary encroaohments on their rights 
of precedence. Very serious disturbances used to take plaoe 
at the great annual festival held about February in the Siva 
shrine at Mu4ukuturai in the Kollegal T&lok, where about 
50,000 people assemble on the banks of the K&vSri, and 


101 About the ensigns compare pp. 63, 64, n. 69. 

Bee Mackenzie Collection, No. 9, C.M. 763, XII ; No. 11, C.M. 765 ; No. 
14, C.M. 768, VIII; No. 20, C.M. 774, X, and Dr. Francis Buchanan's 
Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore , Canara and Malabar , 
▼ol. I, pp. 274-276, 312, 379-381, 389 ; vol. II, pp. 3, 40, 156, 166, 433-436. 
In vol. I, pp. 274-276 he says : “ The Curubaru are an original caste of 
Karnata , and, wherever they are settled, retain their language. They are 
divided into two tribes, that have no communion, and which are called Handy 
Curubaru, and Curubaru proper. The last again are divided into a number of 
families ; such as the Any , or elephant Curubaru ; the Hal, or Milk Curu- 
baru; the Colli , or fire C.; the Nelly C.\ the Sdmanta C.\ the Coti C.; 
the Asil C.\ and the Jlurhindina Curubaru. These families are like the 
Gdtrams of th6 Brahmans ; it being considered as incestuous for two persons of 
the Bame family to intermarry. The proper Gwrubai have hereditary chiefs, 
who are called Gaudas , whether they be headmen of villages or not, and possess 
the usual jurisdiction. Borne of them can read accompts, but they have no 
book. The proper duty of the caste is that of shepherds, and of blanket- 
weavers; and in general they have no other dress than a blanket. A few of 
those who are rich have betaken themselves to the luxury of wearing cotton 
doth next their skin ; for all castes and ranks in this country wear the blanket 
as an outer garment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females 
of the kingdom of Ava. The blanket is put behind the back, and the two 
upper comers, being brought forward under the arms, are crossed over the 
bosom, and secured by the one being tucked under the other. As their blanket 
is larger than the cloth used by the women of Ava, the dress, is more decent* 
The Curubaru were, besides, Candachara, or militia ; cultivators, as fanners, 
as servants, and as gardeners ; Attavana , or the armed men who serve the 
Amildars ; Anchay , or post-mesBongers, and porters. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but in most places are not permitted to drink spirituous liquors. 
In other places this strictness is not required, and almost everywhere they 
intoxicate themselves with palm- wine. The women are very industrious* 
and perform every kind of work except digging and ploughing. Even after 
the age of puberty they continue marriageable, and can only be divorced for 
adultery. In this caste the custom of Cutiga, or concubinage, prevails ; that 
ii, all adulteresses who are turned away by their husbands, Jand have not 
gone astray with a strange man, and all girls and widows, to whom a life of 
oelibacy is disagreeable, may live with any man of the caste who chooses to 
keep them. They are looked down upon by their more virtuous sisters ; but 

29 
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Government had to interfere and to arrange that the Ku- 
jumbaa and the Gangn4lk&ras should attend the fair on 
different days, so as to prevent their meeting each other. On 
another oooasion the Eufumbas oolleoted and spent about 
10,000 rupees to obtain from the records in K&nolpuram 
documentary evidenoe in confirmation of their claims. One 
of the disputes between the Kujumbas and the Ganga^ik&ras 
oonoems the question who are the Indratiadras and who the 


■till they are admitted into company, and are not out-casts. Among the 
Curubaru, the children of oonoubines do not form a separate caste, but are 
allowed to marry with those of a pure breed. By a connection with any man, 
except a Curuba, a woman becomes an entire out-cast. The men take several 
wives ; and, if they be good workers, do not always divorce them for adultery ; 
but as they thus incur some diBgraoe, they must appease the anger of their 
kindred by giving them an entertainment, and the Guru generally interposes 
his authority to prevent a separation. The Curuba* believe, that those men 
who die without having been married become FI rikat, to whose images, at a 
great annual feast, which is celebrated on purpose, offerings of red cloth, jagory 
rice r Ac., are made. If this feast be omitted, the Virikas become enraged, 
occasion sickness, kill the sheep, alarm the people by horrid dreams, and, 
when they walk out at night, strike them on the back. They are only to be 
appeased by the celebration of the proper feast. The peculiar god of the caste is 
Btr’-wppa, or father Biray, one of the names of Siva ; and the image is in shape 
of the Linga ; but no other person prays to Siva under his name, nor offers 
sacrifices to that god, which is the mode by which the Curuba* worship 2Wr f - 
uppa. The priests who officiate in the temples of this deity are Curuba*. Their 
offioe is hereditary, and they do not intermarry with the daughters of laymen. 
In some districts, the CWndai worship another god, peculiar, I believe, to them- 
selves. He is called Battay Dtvaru, and is a destructive spirit. They offer 
sacrifices to him in woods, by the sides of rivulets, or ponds. The carcasses 
of the animals killed before the image are given to the barber and washerman, 
who eat them. Besides these, the Curubaru offer sacrifices to the Sakti * , and 
pray to every object of superstition (exoept Bharma Rtya) that comes in their 
way. They are considered too impure to be allowed to wear the Linga, as 
their Guru does. This person is called a Wodear, or Jangama ; but he is 
married, and his offioe is hereditary. His title is Rdvana Sidhinvara, and he 
originally lived at Sarur, which is near Kalydnapattana. At his visits he 
bestows consecrated ashes, and receives charity. He has a fixed due on 
marriages, and sends his agents to oollect it. At some of their oeremonies the 
Banchdnga attends, and acts as Purohita.” On page 312 Buchanan says : 
“ The Curuba* here (in Tumkftr) say, that at a temple of Bhairatoa at Emay 
Samudra, which is near Mereatera, to the north of this plaoe, and where one 
of their caste acts as Btydri, the image represents a man sitting on horseback 
with the Linga round his neck, and a drawn sword in his hand, they offer 
sacrifices to this image and eat the flesh. The family oi Bdvana have now 
spread all over the country ; but Sarur is still considered as the proper family 
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SukraAtldras ; the Kupumbaa claiming to be IndratOdraa and 
oalling the Ga&gadik&ras Sukraiudratfsad nice versd. The 
former expression inchoates the issue of married, and the 
latter that of unmarried women. 

They carry an enormous white umbrella and a flag with 
the figure of a bull, and of this umbrella they proudly say 
that it covers the world. It is therefore known as Jagajam • 
pirn sattige. 


■eat. Their Guru has the power of restoring any out-cast to the enjoyment of 
full communion. They have a book peculiar to the caste called Jiraga Cha - 
pagodu . It is written in the language of Kamdta, and gives an account of 
the tribe. The Ourubaru buy their wives, a girl of a good family costs from 
80 to 40 fanams ; a girl of the bastard or Cutiga breed costs 16 fanamt, or 
10*.” On pp. 379-81 he describes the Ka<}u and Bette Kurumbas : “ The Cm? 
Ourubaru are a rude tribe of Kamdta, who are exceedingly poor and wretched. 
In the fields near villages they build miserable low huts, have a few rags only 
for oovering, and the hair of both sexes stands out matted like a mop, and 
swarms with vermin. Their persons and features are weak and unseemly, 
and their complexion is very dark. Some of them hire themselves as labour- 
ing servants to the farmers, and, like those of other castes, receive monthly 
wages. Others, in crop season, watch the fields at night, to keep off the 
elephants and wild hogs . . Their manner of driving away the elephant is by 
runnihg against him with a burning torch made of bamboos. . . The Ourubaru 
have no m eans of killing so large an animal . . The wild hogs are driven out 
of the fields by slings . . These poor people frequently suffer from tigers, 
against which their wretched huts are a poor defence ; and, when this wild 
beast is urged by hunger, he is regardless of their burning torches. The Ctow- 
baru hate dogs, with which they catch deer, antelopes and hares; and they have 
the art of taking in snares peacocks, and other esculent birds. They have no 
hereditary chiefs, but assemble occasionally to settle the business of their caste. 
They confine their marriages to their own tribe. The Gouda, or chief man of 
the village, presides at this ceremony, which consists of a feast. During this 
the bridegroom espouses his mistress, by tying a string of beads around her 
neck. The men are allowed to take several wives, and both girls after the age 
of puberty, and widows are permitted to marry. In case of adultery, the 
husband flogs his wife severely, and if he be able, beats her paramour. If he 
be not able, he applies to the Gouda, who does it for him. The adulteress has 
then her choice of following either of the men as her husband. They can eat 
everything except beef ; and have no objection to the animal having died 
a natural death. . . They do not drink spiritous liquors. None of them take 
the vow' of JkUbri nor attempt to read. Some of them bum, and others bury 
the dead. They believe that good men, after death, will become benevolent 
Diset, end bad men destructive DHa *. . . The spirits of the dead are believed 
to appear in dreams to their old people, and to direct them to make offerings of 
fruits to a female deity, named Bettad* Chieama ; that is, the little mother of 
the hill. Unless these offerings are made, this goddess occasions sickness; 
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I have been informed that there exist as many as 23 
Kuyumba subdivisions. 

The Manuscripts contain in tins respect valu- 

able information about the Tamil Kupunbas, while Dr. 
Francis Buchanan supplies interesting aooounts of the 
lTn.nii.rAHp Kuyuinbas. Among such distinctions may be 
mentioned the Malai or Betta Kurumbas, who ore confined 
to the mountains, and the Kddu Kurumbas, who dwell in 
forests. It is probable that the Mullu Kurumbas , who are 


but she is never supposed to do her votaries any good. She is not, however, 
appeased by bloody sacrifices. There is a temple dedicated to her near 
Nunjinagodu ; but there is no occasion for the offering being made at that 
place. There is also in thiB neighbourhood (of Hegodu Dtvana Cotay) an- 
other rude tribe of Curubaru , called Betta, or Malaya , both words signifying 
mountain, the one in the Karnata, and the other in the Tamil language. . . 
They are not so wretched nor ill -looking as the Cad 9 Curubaru, but are of 
diminutive stature. They live in poor huts near the villages, and the 
chief employment of the men is the cutting of timber, and making of baskete 
.... The Betta Curubaru have an hereditary chief called Ijyamdna , who 
lives at Priya-pattana. . . In this tribe, the concubines, or Cutigae , are 
women that prefer another man to their husband, or widows who do not 
wish to relinquish carnal enjoyment. Their children are not considered as 
illegitimate. 

“Girls are not considered as marriageable until after the age of puberty, 
custom that by the higher orders is considered as a beastly depravity. The 
men may take several wives, but never marry a woman of the same family 
with themselves in ; he male line. The Betta Curubaru never intoxicate 
themselves ; but are permitted to eat every kind of animal food except beef, 
and they have no objection to carrion. They never take the vow of Daseri, 
and none of them can read. Some of them bum, and others bury their dead. 
They understand nothing of a future state. The god of the caste is Bjjuruppa , 
who seems to be the same with Hanumanta, the servant of Rama , but they 
never pray to this last-mentioned deity although they sometimes address 
Siva . To the god of their caste they offer fruit, and a little money ; they 
never sacrifice to the SaktU . Their Guru, they say, is of the caste Woti- 
meruy and from their description would appear to be of those people called 
Satananas ** On p. 389 : “ B hair ate a Devaru is the god of the Curubat , and 
is a malevolent male Bpirit .... The Pujari , or priest, is a Hal Curubaru, 
who can neither read nor write.” Compare further vol. II, pp. 3, 42, 433- 
436 : “ The Curubaru are of two kinds ; those properly so called, and those 
named Sandy or Cumly Curubaru . The Curubaru proper, and the Oodlaru, 
are sometimes cultivators, and possess the largest flocks ; but they never 
make blankets. The Handy Curubas abstain entirely from cultivation, and 
employ themselves in tending their flocks, and manufacturing the wool. . . The 
Bandy Curubaru ... are a caste living in the Harapunya^hully and Chatrakal 
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found in the Nllagiri Mountains, axe so called from 
thorn, as they live among the jungle ; if so, the term is to 
some extent synonymous with Kadu Kurumbat. Some *hi«V 
that the word mullu may apply to their arrows, as these 
sturdy, well-made mountaineers are never Been without their 
bows and arrows. As regards their neighbours whom the 
Ber. F. Metz, otherwise a great authority on this subject, 
calls Nay a Kurumbat , and Mr. Grigg Ndya or Log Kurumbat, 
I have ascertained on reliable authority that their name is 
in reality not Ndya but Ndyaka Kurumbat, and that they 
are held in respect by the neighbouring tribes. The Mullu 


districts, and are of Karoftta descent. . . All those who have settled in that 
(Marattah) country being horsemen, they are called Handay Bavolar, a name 
pronounced Rawut by the Mussulmans, and by them frequently applied 
to every kind of Cwrubas . . . The deities, whom this caste consider as 
their peculiar objects of worship, are Bin Beva, and his sister Mayavo. 
Bin is, they say, the same with Iwora, and resides in Kailasa . . There 
is only one temple of Hire, which is situated on Curi Betta , or 'the sheep 
hill, on the banks of the Krishna, near the Poonah. There is also only one 
temple dedicated to Mayava. It is near the Krishna, at a place named 
Chinntli. Once in ten years, every man of the caste ought to go to these 
two temples | but a great many do not find leisure for the performance 
of this duty. These deities do not receive bloody sacrifices, but are worship- 
ped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The' priests (ityorw) at both these 
temples are Curubaru, and, as the office is hereditary, they of course marry. . 
Besides the worship of the deities proper to the caste, the Curubas offer 
sacrifices to some of the destructive spirits, such as Burgawa, Jaoani, and 
Barama Beva. . . The Ourubaru have no trouble from Pytaehi ; and ordinary 
But* i, or devils, they believe, are expelled by prayer addressed to the deities 
of the caste. At Eiyiny, in the Earapunya-hully district, resides Banan* 
Siddheewara, the Guru of this caste.” In his description of Malabar, 
Buchanan speaks in voL n., pp. 166-168 of the Guruxnbelum or Gatalun 
in Kupuabaianfidu ; u Another caste of Malayata, condemned to slavery, 
is' called in the singular Catal or Curumbal , and in the plural Gatatam or 
Ou nmbahm. They reckon themselves higher than the Ohuxman, Pollan, 
or Parian. The deity is worshipped by this caste under the name of 
Matoyad&tan, or the god of the hill, and is represented by a stone placed on 
a heap of pebbles. This plaoe of worship is on a hill,, named Turuta Mal*y % 
near Swapurata, in Ourumbura Fad a. To this plaoe the Gatalmn annually 
go, and offer their prayers, coco -nuts, spirituous liquors, and such like, but 
make no sacrifices, nor have they any kind of priest They pray chiefly 
tor their own worldly happiness, and for that of their relations. Hie spirits 
of good man after death are supposed to have the power of inflicting disease, 
and are appeased by offerings of distilled end fe r men t ed liquors, which the 
votary drinks after he has called upon the spirit to take snoh pert of than 
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Kurumbat live particularly on the eastern ride of the hills 
in their middle belts, while the Nelya or Ndyaka Kurumbat 
inhabit generally the lower slopes of this range as well as of 
the Wynaad. It appears that the latter are identical with 
those who are elsewhere called Jim Kurumbat , or Honey 
Kupimbas, because they gather honey for their own use as 
well as for sale. These J§nu Kurumbas are also found in 
Kurg. 

About the Kufumbas of the N ilagiri-Moun tain-range, 
we are favoured with various pretty aoourate accounts. 
Among these deserve special mention the writings of the late 
Eev. Ferdinand Metz 106 of the Basel Lutheran Mission, who 


as will pacify his resentment. The dead bodies of good men are burned, but 
those of bad men, in order to confine their spirits, are buried ; for, if they 
escape, they are supposed to occasion great trouble. It is not customary, 
however, to make any offerings to these evil spirits. This caste has no 
hereditary chiefs ; but disputes are settled by the elders who never inflict a 
severer punishment thmi a mulct of some Betel- leaf. . . The tradition here 
is, that Cheruman Fermat divided the whole of Malayala among four families, 
who were N called Rtydiy but whose dominions were afterwards subdivided 
amongst innumerable petty chiefs, and younger branches of the original 
families. These four families, however, always maintained a superiority 
of rank, which they at this day retain. Thej are, the Coluta~nada Rdjd t 
commonly called Cherieal ; the Venatra , or Rajd of Traeaneore ; the Ferum - 
burupa , or Cochi Bdjd, and the JSmada, or Tamuri. The dominions of the 
latter were originally very small. The same story concerning them is told 
here ( Fyur or Einurmalay) that was related at Calicut. In process of time 
the Curumbara family, who seem to have been a branch descended from the 
Cochi Rdjasy seized on a part of Coluta-nada y which included all the northern 
parts of Malay al%. Among other usurpations, this family seized on Eiturmalay, 
of which they were afterwards stript by the ancestors of the three Wau- 
mmar. Another Kshatriya family called Cotayhutty ( Cotiote ), who seem to 
have been descended from a younger sister of the Curumbara R&j&s, seized 
on another portion of Coluta-nada lying between Tellieherry andthe Ghats. 
The Curumbara Nada Raids became extinct in the Malabar year 954 (1778- 
1779), five years after Hyder invaded the country.” 

About tiie Kurumbas of Southern India consult also Abb6 Dubois’ De- 
scription of the Feople of India , second edition, p. 342, and the M anu al oj 
Madura by Mr. J. H. Nelson, Part II, pp. 64, 65. 

106 Compare Rev. P. Metz The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills , 
pp. 115-126: “The Todas divide the Kurumbas into three classes— The 
Mullu Kurumbas, the Naya Kurumbas, and the Panias. The two latter live 
in the Wynaad. The Panias are not looked upon as sorcerers, as are the other 
two classes, and axe chiefly employed as the laborers of the Badagas who 
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Bpent the best part oi his life in intimate intercourse with 
the hill-tribes, among whom he commanded the highest 
reepect lor the genuine kindness he showed to them and the 
utter unselfishness he displayed towards the amelioration of 
their position. Very valuable information is also contained 
in the writings of the late Colonel Ouohterlony, in the 
Account of the late Mr. J. Wilkinson Breaks, Commissioner of 

have settled in the Wynaad. Each Badaga district has its own Kurumba 
priest, who comes up at the ploughing season, and sows the first handful of 
grain ; and at harvest time also before the sickle is put td the crop. And 
if a standing crop should at any time be attacked by insects, he if sent for, 
and has to go through the ceremony of lowing like a calf, which the 
Badagas believe has the effect of killing the insect. . The Mullu and Naya 
Kurumbas are believed to possess the power of killing men by sorcery, and so 
greatly are they feared that, if a Badaga meet a Kurumba in a jungle alone, 
death from sheer terror is not unfrequently the consequence. . . The cairns 
and cromlechs found in various parts of the hills, . . were, I think, pro- 
bably the work of the ancestors of the Kurumbas. . . During the 13 years that 
I have labored amongst and mixed with the hill-tribes, I have never found the 
Todas in any way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objections to their being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance of 
the contents frequently consisting of parts of plough-shares, sickles, and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns were constructed by an 
agricultural race which the Todas never were, are to me convincing proofs 
that they are not the work of the Todas of a past generation. The Badagas 
and Kotas, on the other hand, are to a certain degree afraid to approach 
them . . I was once on a preaching excursion in a district near the southern 
boundary of the hills, and not very far from the principal Kurumba village, 
called Mulli, and after the labors of the day felt a curiosity to open a cairn 
which happened to be in the neighbourhood. Muoh to my surprise however 
the Badaga headmen present would not permit me to do so, not on account of 
any objections they had themselves to mafce, but because, as they said, it was 
the residence of the god of the Kurumbas, who came up frequently from 
Mulli in order to worship the god of their forefathers. This is the only 
occasion on which I have ever known any of the hill tribes venerate a cairn, 
as the depository of the ashes of a deceased ancestor ; but, viewed in connec- 
tion with what I have already stated, I think it is sufficient to justify the 
supposition that the Kurumbas of old, when masters of the tableland may 
have constructed these remarkable cemeteries ; and this consideration is fur- 
ther borne out by the fact that the common tradition among Todas, Badagas, 
and Kotas, is that they are the graves of a very wicked race of people, who, 
though diminutive in stature, were at the same time powerful enough to 
raise the large blocks of granite of which the walls of Hoolicaldroog are built ; 
and God drove them from the hills on account of their wickedness — a 
description which would well apply to the case of the Kurumbas, who, in 
addition to being feared and detested, are as a race much stunted in their 
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the Nilagiris, in the reports of Deputy-Surgeon-Gener&l 
Dr. John Shortt, and in the exhaustive and valuable Manual 
of the Nilagiri District compiled by Mr. H. B. Grigg, late 
Assistant Commissioner of the Nilagiris . 107 

growth. The cromlechs were doubtless the work of the same people as the 
cairns. . The Kuruinbas call their deity Kuribattaruya, meaning, Lord or 
possessor of sheep and to him they now and then sacrifice a goat or a fowl.’ 9 

107 Compare Dr. Shortt* s Article on the Kurumbas in the Kill Ranges of 
Southern India, Parti, pp. 47-63 : 14 Kurumbas — From uzLf (Kurumboo) 

mischief, the characteristic of a class of savages who are supposed to be the 
aborigines of Southern India, from which the term Kurumba is derived. A 
tribe, who call themselves, and are recognized as Kurumbas, having three 
sub-divisions among them, viz. : — 1. Mullu Kurumba. 2. Naya Kurumba. 
3. Panias Kurumba. . . The Mullu Kurumbas chiefly occupy the middle belts of 
these hills, while the other two divisions are confined to the lower slopes, or 
are inhabitants of the Wynaad jungles, but the tribe generally is recognized 
as mountaineers. . The Kurumba tribe are small in stature, and have a squalid 
and somewhat uncouth appearance from their peculiar physiognomy, wild 
matted hair, and almost nude bodies. . They are as a body sickly- looking, 
pot-bellied, large -mouthed, prognathous, with prominent out-standing teeth 
and thick lips— frequently saliva dribbles away from their mouths. . . The 
men show great agility in climbing and descending hills, trees, Ac. The 
women have much the same features as the men, only somewhat softened in 
expression, and slightly modified in feature, with a small pug nose, and surly 
aspect. . Their villages are termed Motta . . They have no furniture. . They 
have no marriage ceremony. . Thoso Kurumbas who live on the Hills officiate 
as priests to the liadagas. . The Badaga will do nothing without the presence 
of a Kurumba, so that each district has its own Kurumba priest. . He is 
supposed to be well versed in the use of herbs, and prescribes for all ailments; 
implicit confidence is placed in his skill, and he is remunerated either in 
money or grain, and sometimes both. The Kurumbas also officiate as priests 
at their marriages and deaths. . . The Kurumbas, as a body, keep the other 
tribes in great dread of witohcraft, not even excepting the Todas, who look 
upon the Kurumbas as great adepts in the power and skill of bewitching or 
destroying men, animals, or other property. . . The Kurumbas are also 
employed as musicians by the Toda and Badaga tribes on all ceremonial and 
festive occasions ; they play on the flute and tom-tom very' dexterously to 
the admiration of the Todas and Badagas. . They withstand the endemic 
diseases of the locality pretty well, and are not subject to fever. . They 
hold some crude notions of a superior being, whom they designate under a 
variety of names, with no distinct idea as to who or what he is. . The 
Kurumbas are superstitious, and while they keep all the other tribes on these 
Hills in awe, they themselves fear the Todas, believing that they possess 
supernatural powers over them. . They are said to hold in respect, and make 
offerings at, the different cairns and cromlechs met with on these Hills, and 
from which it is believed that these cairns sad cromlechs are the work of 
their ancestors. Against this, their weak and dwarfed stature is brought 
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So far as the Kurumbas of Kurg are oonoerned, we are 
mainly indebted to the Rev. GK Richter who wrote an Ethno- 

forward as an objection, as most of these oairas sad cromlechs are built of 
huge stones, such as it is believed the Kurumba tribe could not move in the 
absence of suitable applianoes. • . Borne of the Todas do attribute the cairns 
and cromlechs to the Kurumbas.” 

Consult further the late Mr. James Wilkinson B reeks’ Account of the 
Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the NXlagiris , pp. 48-66 : “ In the Tabu- 

lated Census Returns they are entered under the following [castes *or divi- 
sions :^-Eda Kurumban, Kaimadiya Kurumban, Kurumban, KurumbanOkki- 
liyan, Male Kurumban, P&l Kurumban. . They generally, however, say they 
have no caste, but are divided into bigas or families, which do not intermarry. 
It is difficult to get a complete account of the tribal divisions recognised by 
them. One man will name you one (his own) ; another two divisions ; 
another three, and so on. The headman of the village enumerated four * — 

1. Betta Kurumbas who live on the slopes, and near the Mysore ditch. 

2. Kambale Eurumbas f who make blankets (cambly), and live in the low 
3ountry, in the Konguru (Coimbatore). 8. Muliu Kummbas (he did not know 
where they lived). 4. Anda Kurumbas , who, like himself, live on the eastern 
slopes. Pal Kurumbas are also vaguely mentioned sometimes. „ Borne Kurum- 
bas whom I have met with, profess, in answer to inquiries, to worship Siva, 
and occasionally women mark their forehead with the Saiva spot. Others, 
living near Barli&r, worship Kuribattraya (lord of many sheep), and the wife 
of Siva under the name of Musni. They worship also a rough round stone 
under the name of Hiriaddva, setting it up either in a cave or in a circle of 
stones like the po -called 4 Kurumba Kovil ’ of the B&dagas, which the latter 
seem to have borrowed from the Kurumbas. . They do not consider the stone 
as a ling am , although they profess to be Soivites. . Each Badaga Ordtna , 
with its group of villages, keeps a Kurumba priest called Kdni Kurumba . . The 
office is hereditary. In April and May, before sowing time, a goat or young 
male buffalo is supplied by the cultivators, and the K&ni Kurumba is sum- 
moned to make the sacrifice. Surrounded by the villagers, the officiating 
priest cuts off the head of the animal, and sprinkles the blood in three direc- 
tions, east, west, and south, and also on a water-worn stone, which is con- 
sidered as a “ hutu (natural) ling am. ** No words are spoken, but after 
the sprinkling, the Kurumba olasps his hands behind his head, shouting Do, 
Do, Do, throe times and bows the head to 1 Mother Earth.’ The priest gets 
the head, and the Badagas the body, of the goat, which is taken home and 
eaten. In the Jakaneri Grama this ceremony is performed at the cromlech ; 
In Ten&d, at a rude circle of stone surrounding a water-worn stone for a 
ling am. They call the place the 4 Kurumba Kovil ’ (Kurumba Church).,. The 
Kurumbas near Rangaswami’s Peak told me that some Kurumbas buried 
their dead, but that they themselves burned theirs, and that the nearest rela- 
tives next day took some boiled rice in a cloth and a small round stone, and 
perhaps a bone from the funeral pile, and deposited them for the dead in the* 
Bdmmane (death-house) belonging to the Motta. At BarH&r they do the same* 
These Sdvumanes are small cromlechs of three upright stones and a covering 
slab ; they said they did not now make them, but that they used those made 
by their forefathers. . They knew of no god peculiar to the Kurnmbas, nor 
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graphical Compendium . . of Coorg ; but the Gazetteer of Myeore 
and Coorg by Mr. Lewis Bice should also be consulted . 108 

had they any temple, but at a certain season they took offerings of plantains 
to the Pyj&ri (a Tamil man) who attended on Maleswara (lord of t>ie moun- 
tain), the god who lived on a hill known by that name." — I take the Eda to 
be the l$a\ya Ktqrumba. 

Compare with these extracts Colonel Ouchterlony’s Geographical and 
Statistical Memoir . . of the Neilgherry Mountains^ pp. 62, 63 in Dr. Shortt’s 
HiU Ranges , Part I, and Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Chapter on title Kurumbas in his 
Manual of the MUagiri District , pp. 208-217. 

108 About the Kurumbas of Kurg consult Rev. G. Richter’s Ethnographical 
Compendium . ..of Coorg , pp. U-15. 14 The Kurumbas of Coorg are closely 

connected with those of the jungles of South- Mysore and with the Kurumbas 
of the Nilgiries, . . but there is now no intercourse between them, nor have 
they any connexion with the shepherd caste of Mysore, the Kurubas who live 
in the open country in mixed villages and tend cattle, sheep and swine and 
also weave cumblies, whence they are called Halu -, Kuri t Handi - and Camb/i 
Kurubas. The Kurumbas in Coorg are divided into two distinct sections, 
the Jhxu and the Betta Kurumbas. The Jenu Kurumbas are found in the north 
and south-east of Coorg scattered in the jungles. They have no fixed 
abode but wander about from place to place in search of honey, hence their 
name, Jenu meaning honey in Kanarese. . In appearance the Jinu Kurumbas 
are not unlike the Betta Kurumbas ; but the men do not tie their hair in a 
knot, and from carelessness it often gets matted. . The women who dress like 
the Canarese Vokkaligas tie their rather curly hair into a knot at the back of 
the head. Those I saw had regular features and might have been taken for 
Vokkaligas. . Also in their wedding ceremonies they conform to those of the 
Vokkaligas^ but worship Kerri Kali at Kutta like the Coorgs. . . The name 
Betta or Kadu Kurumbas iB derived from their abode. . A short flat nose, which 
in the women is turned up with deep indentation at the root, prominent lips, 
smftll dark deep-set eyes do not enhance the personal attractiveness of the 
Befta Kurumba , yet he is a harmless good-humoured fellow and industrious 
at his work as long as it pleases him. He loves above all things personal 
freedom and independence and is quite in iB native element when roaming 
about on a hunting expedition as tracker uf large game. . . In their religious 
practices they are devoted to demon worsnip and once within three years they 
bring the usual offering (Kanikc) of money, fowl, coco&nut and plantains to 
Kuttadamma or Karinkali (Black Kali) at Kurohi near the south-east frontier 
of Coorg. The Eatables are sharped between the ptyari who is a Vokkaliga, 
uud the devotee. At the Kuttadamma Jatri (March- April) the Betta Kurum- 
bas perform a dance accompanied by dram and gong ; they also wear small 
round bells (gejje) below the knee and in a stooping posture with outstretched 
arms and clenched fists they vigorously move round. They do not venerate 
snakes, but kill them, nor do they apply Vibhuti or sacred ashes. The 
Betta Kurumbas are divided into two sections or gotr&s, the Mundpadi , literally 
families belonging to three hamlets, and the Yelpadi or families belonging 
to seven hamlets, and as among the higher castes of Hindus, members of 
the same gotra, do not intermarry . , . Their principal Bhutas are Ax fa and 
A ndd . . . In case of sickness what remedies are known to the elders are 
applied and vows made to the demon, Kuttadamma , and fulfilled on recovery. 
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Aooording to their rank the first to he oonsidered are 
the Anda Eurumbas who superintend the administration. 
Next follow the Kurumba Okkaligas or agricultural Kuyum- 
bas whom we find mentioned in the Nilagiri Census Beport. 
Though the number assigned to them is very insignificant, 
the circumstance of their being reported at all is highly 
interesting, for it supplies a link to oonnect them with a 
respectable and influential class of people in Mysore, the 
well-known Okkaligaru. Okkalu , pronounced Vokkalu, signi- 
fies in Kanarese ‘ tenancy,’ okkalatana , husbandry, and 
okkaliga, a farmer or cultivator. Dr. Buchanan calls this 
caste, which is very numerous in Mysore, also Cunabis. 
These I shall eventually identify with the Kunbis, Kurabis 
(Kurmis) or Kudumbis, the agricultural class to which 
givaji, the great Maratha chieftain belonged who with his 
Kudumbis of Kudumba or Kurumba extraction effected suoh 
a ohange in the political aspeot of India, some two hundred 
years ago. The sentenoe in the text of Buchanan leaves it 
doubtful, whether he referred to the Cunabis as an ethno- 
logical or professional distinction. Not all, perhaps not even 
the majority of the Okkaligas of Mysore are of Kurumba 
origin. With the exception of the abovementioned Ganga- 
dik&ras and the Nonaba Okkaligas, the others appear to have 
been later settlers in Mysore. Their name implies only an 
occupation, but it is a remarkable fact that many Okkaligas, 
who do not cultivate the soil are engaged in similar pursuits 
such as the Kuyumbas embrace. Both tribes for instance 
have a predilection for a military life, and, what is more sug- 
gestive still, both communities are under the same Gurus, or 
spiritual superiors, the ohief of whom resides at Kangundi in 

Their dead are buried, the corpse being placed sideways with the head to 
the west. A. widow may be remarried to a relative of the deceased husband, 
but not to a stranger . . Of the Mysore and Nilgiri Kurumba* it is said that 
they eat the flesh of the cow, but those in Coorg abhor it." 

The Rev. G. Richter is, according to my opinion (see p. 217), mistaken 
in his tribal distinction between the Kurumba* and the Kurubas. 
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Bara-mahal. The Pfijdri of the Be$a Kujumbas in Kurg 
is also an Okkaliga. The last Census Report fixes their 
number at 711,622 souls. The Mysore Okkaligas have Borne 
peculiar oustoms, not the least extraordinary among them 
being that which prevails among the women of the Morasa 
Okkaligas, who cut off the ring and little fingers of their right 
hand, before they oelebrate the marriage of their eldest 
daughter. 10 * 

The shepherds are known as Kurumba Lfaij/as, Kurumba 
Gollas, occasionally also as Kuri Kurumbas and even as 
Hantfe Kurumbas. Others keep pigs, this do the widely- 
spread Handi-Kurvmbas, who must not be oonfounded with 
the Bande Kujumbas; the Pal or Eal Kurumbas sell milk; the 
Eambali Kurumbas weave and sell woollen blankets, which 
they themselves wear in a peculiar fashion ; and the Cumambu 
Kurumbas prepare and sell lime. The Kurumba Vidas or 
hunting Kurumbas are well known in the Tamil country, 110 
while the Ant Kurmbrn seem to have obtained their name 
from their cleverness in way-laying and hunting elephants. 
The Kalla-Kurumbas lived not so long ago an easy life as 
thieves and robbers. . lost likely they formed part of the 
warrior class and toobuo marauding in times of peace for 
want of other occupation, and in order to support them- 

109 8ee Dr. Bunhansfefe Travelt, vol. I, pp. 180, 181 : 11 The Buddi are 
one of the tribes of SMxuo&ste, which being much employed in agriculture 
are called WoeuHgaru in the language of Kamata, and Cunabi in that of the 
Deoany Mussulmans. . . They are divided into two sects by a difference o! 
religion; one party worshipping Vithnu, and the other 8m; but this does 
not prevent intermarriages. Those who worship Siva are followers of a kind 
of Jangamas ; but do not wear the Lingo. The people with whom I con- 
versed seemed to oonsider them as the same with the Jangamu of the 
EmhmBauIjigiu, but this caste informed me, that they were distinct, and 
that the Gurus of the Buddi were the same with those of the Cumber*, 
whose chief resides at Gangundy in the Bara-mahal." Compare Mr. L. 
Bice's Jfytm md Coorg, vol. I, pp. 887, 888, 840, voL III, pp 208, 200, also 
the Btknokgioul Compendium of the Bev. G. Biohter, p. 18, and pp. 200-864. 

m See Mackenaie Collection, No. 11, 0.M. 768, Sect., new oopy, vol. Ill, 
p. 808, where the Anfa Emboli, Oufqdmbu and VMo'Eupmbui are 

motioned, and also No. 14, O.M. 70S, Section VII. 
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selves. The oiroumstanoes, however, are now changed, and 
the KaUae in PudukOta are no longer the dread of their 
neighbours. 

Among the Kuyumbas of the Mamfayam Tdluk are found 
the following nine divisions : the Pdl, Earufe, Mullu, Kambali, 
Sada, Javddu, Sdmat&ra, Bestvdra and Adityatdra Kurumbas. 
These last three designations appear like niok-names^for 
they are peculiarly enough names of days of the week. 

Besides these there are mentioned the Kurumbas , whose 
name Buohanan connects with kolli, fire, but whom others 
call Kdli-Kurubas or Kalle-Kurubas after the Goddess Kali. 
The Nelli Kurumbas (P) ; the Asil Kurumbas (P from asal, 
pure) ; the Koti Kurumbas (P perhaps from kdli, monkey) ; 
the Sdmanta Kurumbas (P connected with the Sanskrit word 
eamanta in the meaning of chief) ; the Murhindina Kurumbat 
(P of three groups), whose name reminds one of the Mund- 
padi and Yelpadi sections of the Betta Kuyumbas in Kurg, 
who belong to three or to seven hamlets, aooording to Bev. 
G. Bidder's Compendium, p. 13. It is very doubtful whether 
the Pania Kurumbas, who inhabit the Nilagiri moun tains 
and whom Bev. F. Metz oounts among the Kuyumbas, 
should be regarded as Kuyumbas. The other Kuyumbas do 
not treat them at all like relations ; nor do they, and this is. 
a point of importance, inspire the other native tribes with 
that superstitious fear, whioh renders the Mullu and Ndyaka 
Kurumbas so terrible. They also do not resemble the other 
Kuyumbas in their outward appearance. Their abject 
state of servitude (henoe their name pania, from pant, work) 
would not absolutely militate against their being Kuyumbas, 
though these people have generally oontrived to maintain a 
certain. amount of freedom, for the Ourumbalun or Catalan 
of the Kuyumbayan&du in Malabar were, aooording to Dr. 
Buchanan's description, held in slavery. 111 

The Kuyumbas are said to belong to the Haeyaka Gotra, 

’ " 1 1 i’ ' ■ ■ ■ * ' ' 1 ■ T ■ ' " 

m Set zwte 106 on pp. 225, 226. 
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and to the Rimka or Rivana Satra. Aooording to legendary 
report the Kurumbas form the offspring of the family of 
JJnne, this being a tadbhavam of Crna, sheep-wool. Their 
connection with the Bheep is traoed to a corse of the 
buffoon Bhrngt, who, being dissatisfied with the Pra- 
mathas, the attendants of Siva, is said to have oorsed and 
turned them into sheep ; saying : 

Pramathd BhrhgiiapSna kavayo'pyavayo' bhatan. 

This curse was eventually removed by R§nuk&r&dhya or 
Rgvanasiddha, an incarnation of a servant of Siva, and the 
high-priest of the Lihgayats. 

Some of the Kurumba hill-tribes have been reduced by 
the hard life they lead to a dwarfish and monkey-like ap- 
pearanoe, but that this exterior is to a great degree due to 
these unfavorable oiroumstanoes and that it improves under 
better conditions is exemplified by the following statement 
of Dr. Shortt : “ Whilst the appearance of this tribe is so 
“ uncouth and forbidding in their own forest glens, they are 
“ open to wonderful improvement by regular work, exercise, 
« and food ; of this ample evidence iB to be seen at the Gov- 
“ e mm ent Chinohona Plantations at Neddiwuttum, where a 
“ gang of Kurumbas, comprising some twenty individuals, 
“ are employed as laborers, receiving their wages in grain 
“ foT the most part. They appear to give satisfaction to their 
“employers, and in their general appearance they cannot 
“be recognized from other natives, exoept perhaps by that 
“ peculiar physiognomy characteristic to the tribe and their 
“ somewhat slight conformation and dwarfed stature. They 
“ have not the pot-belly, do not gape, nor is the dribbling 
“ saliva or blood -shot eyes, common to their brethren of the 
“ jungles to be found among them.” 118 

,l * Read Dr. Shortt’ s The Kill Range! of Southern India, Part 1, pp. 62, 68. 
Compare also Mr.W. F. Sinclair’s 4 Remark ’ in the Indian Antiquary (1877), 
vol. VI, p. 230 : “ In the Kaladgi district the Shepherd caste are called 
Kurubhars. • « , What is the meaning and derivation of Kuruhhar, and is it 
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On their religion, manners and customs. 

According to the most trustworthy native authorities, the 
Kuyumbas had originally no special god, nor idols, nor any 
peouliar religions belief of their own. This Btate of things 
was eventually changed with the rise of proselytizing reli- 
gions, such as Buddhism, Jainism, and with the desire of the 
majority to conform to Hindu or Brahmanio customs. 

Their earliest objects of religious worship, however, appear 
to have been rough rounded stones, whioh somehow inspired 
them with a belief as representing the great superhuman 
powers. The weird aspect of the’imposing immovable stone- 
hills, whioh braved the strongest storms amidst torrents of 
rain and flashes of lightning impressed most probably these 
children of nature to such an extent, that mountains, rooks 
and even smaller pieoes of stones appeared to them the most 
appropriate representation of the deity. It may be perhaps 
added, that such kind of material is most easily set up and 
does not require any art to adjust it. This stone- worship 
has survived among the Kurumbas to the present day. A 
stone to which worship is paid stands often in caves or in 
the middle of circles, likewise formed of stone, but it 
must not be regarded as a Linga. The stone cirole with 
its oentre-piece is known among natives as a Kurumba Kovil 
or temple of the Kuyumbas. This stone is in the Nilagiri 
distriot remembered as the HiriadSva or Great God. The 
Kurumbas of the Nilagiris offer presents of plantains to the 
Faj&ri of the Mal&vara idol on a high cliff which overlooks 
the Bhav&ni valley, while those of Malabar worship simi- 
larly their hill god MalayadCva . 118 Occasionally we meet with 
a stone-block under a tree, which is revered as Gurun&tha. 

the seme word as KwrambA , the name of Nilgiri hill-tribe ? The latter, I 
believe, is a race of dwarfs ; the shepherds here are a fine breed of men; 
ye t the difference can hardly be greater than that which exists among the 
Shills." 

1,1 See pp. 226 n. 106, 229 n. 116, Breaks* Tribet, pp. 62 and 66, and 
Dr* Buchanan's TrmtU, yol. II, p. 166. 
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The meaning of the name of this Tillage god has hitherto 
defied identification, hat is, I believe, now pretty dear. I 
think that Guru stands for Kuru, the original form of 
Kuruva or Kurumba, and that Q-urun&tha in Telugu Guru - 
ndthuju is in reality identical with the god of the Kurus or 
Kujumbag. 

As the bulk of the Kurumbas are shepherds or JTwri- 
kurumba* and as their property is represented by the flocks 
of sheep they possess, their god is often oalled the Lord or 
King of the Sheep Hill or Kuri-betfa-r&ya. ni 

Like other nations the Kurumbas also have repeatedly 
changed their religion, and very many different beliefs are 
prevalent among them. At an early age a considerable 
fraction of the Kurumbas adopted the Jaina faith and beoame 
eventually bigoted adherents of this seot. It seems in faot 
tW. their fanatical efforts to spread and to ensure the 
general adoption of this religion have been among the ohief 
causes of the oollapse of their power in th6 central districts 
of the Madras Presidency, i.e., in the oountry round 
K&fioipuraxn. The oampaign of Adonda Cola was specially 
undertaken to oruBh the threatening supremacy of Jainism, 
and the religious element played in it as important a part 
as the political. 111 The asoendanoy of &aivism was the most 
important result of the war, but Jainism is by no means 
extinct among the Kurumbas. The Lingayats claim also 
a considerable number of adherents, and RSnuikirddhya or 
BSeana SiddkSfcara is their high priest in oertain parts of 
Mysore. 118 Renuk&r&dhya is said to have ohosen in Sridaila 
the Kurumba leader Padmaraaa (from Padma and Aratu, 


,M About Qunmdtha we p. 200, and consult pp. 220 n. 106, 226 n. 106, 
and 229 n. 107, whore the Bev. F. Meta’s Kuribaitaraya, Mr. Breaks’ 
Kvribattriya, and Dr. F. Buchanan’s 11 temple of Bint which is situated oa 
Otri-btUa, or the Sheep Hill ” are mentioned. 

lM See a petition of the Jains of Kumbakooam, CittQr, V yddhlcalam and 
other places who complained about their losing their temples through 
tuftga 0% and Adond* Oola. 

»• Bmnaaiddha or B sp uk ti i dh y a is said to have resided on the Kailasa 
mountain. 
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king) or Padmanna as his disciple and alienated him from 
Jainism. Siva is revered under various forms, most frequently 
as Bhairava, but also as Virabhadra, and the temple of the 
god ‘Bira on Curibetta ’ is most probably his shrine. 117 
Ejjuruppa I take to be Irulappan, the god of darkness; 
Barama Beta is perhaps Brahma if not ParamSSvara ; 118 Dur- 
gawa, Yacani ( Yaksanl or more oorreotly Yaksinl), Mayava 
(Mayavfi,) and Musni (?) are mentioned as the deities revered 
by the Kuyumbas ; and Durga, Mayava and Musni are wor- 
shipped as the wives of Siva. In Kurg the monster Kuttadam- 
ma or Karinkali (blaok Kali) is revered by the Ku^umbas. 119 

It seems that Sakti, as well as Bhvita or demon-worship 
exists in some Kupimba communities, though the authorities 
do not agree with respeot to the Bhtttacult. 130 

Rama is not adored by the Kurumbas, and Dharmaraja , 
the favorite deity of the Pallia and other Dravidian races, 
shares the same fate, which faot must be regarded as very 
significant. 131 

The Mackenzie Collection contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Virabhadra is worshipped by the 
I4aiya Kujrumbas who belong to the Y&dava raoe. 133 Vira- 
bhadra is generally regarded as an Avat&ra of Siva, who, 
according to the Vi^nupurflj^a, proceeded from the mouth 
of Siva to spoil the sacrifice of Daksa, and who is described 
as “ a divine being with a thousand heads, a. thousand eyes, 


111 See p. 236 n. 106, and Dr. Buchanan'* Trunk, vol. I, pp, 276, 812, 
389 ; vol. II, pp. 436, 436. 

1W See pp. 224, 226 n. 106, and Dr. Buchanan'* Trunk, vol. I, p. 381 ; 
vol. II, p. 436. 

1M 8ee pp. 226 n. 106, 230 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan's T ru nk, vol. 
II, p. 486, and Bev. G. Richter’s Ethnographical Compendium, p. 18. 

1.0 See pp. 226 n. 106, 230 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan’s Troaek, vol. I, 
p. 271 ; vol. II, p. 881, and Rev. G. Richter’s Ethnogr. Oompeni., p. 18. 

1.1 See p. 222 n. 106, and Dr. Buchanan's Trunk, vol. I, p. 276. 

1B See Mackenzie Collection, No. 6, C.M. 763, XII, in the new copy, 

vol. IV, pp. 76, A., and Rev. W. Taylor’s Catalogue Baitonui, vol. IQ, pp. 
368,869. 
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a thousand feet ; wielding a thousand clubs, a thousand shafts, 
holding the shell, the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing 
bow and battle-axe.” 133 It is now, I believe, impossible to 
decide whether the Virabhadra of the Xujrumbas represents 
a national, or is a Hindu divinity. According to our MS. 
the Kuyumbas have no national worship, but revere only one 
deity whom they call Ptra, Plralu, or Vtrabhadra. His feast 
is oelebrated once a year, on new moon day of the Tamil 
month Taiy or about January. The idol is kept shut up in a 
box in a special room during the whole remaining time of the 
year. On the anniversary of the festival the box is reverently 
opened and the idol, whioh is made of brass, is taken out of it. 
The image is about a span long, and is placed in an upright 
position on a oloth spread over the floor, after it has been 
thoroughly cleaned with tamarind juioe and well washed. 
The figure of the idol is then dressed in olothes, and 
flowers are placed on its head. Inoense is burnt in front of 
it. Some raw rice is then cooked with milk and water in 
a new earthen pot, and presented to the idol on a plantain 
leaf. Plantains, betel-leaf and nuts, are besides offered, and 
cocoanuts are broken in its honor. After the ceremony 
is over, the idol is carried back to its usual place, and the 
people sit down to their meals. The feast lasts three con- 
secutive days, but eight days before its commencement the 
worshippers take an oil bath, abstain from all sensual enjoy- 
ments, prepare their food in dean unprofaned vessels, do 
not eat flesh but bathe daily. He who has observed all the 
prescriptions most conscientiously, is placed in front of the 
idol, and the oocoanuts are broken on his head.. The man 
who breaks the ooooanut, keeps it. If the man’s head 
begins to bleed by the breaking of the cocoanuts, he is 
suspected of having committed some offence, and thus to 
have incurred pollution. He must bathe again, and the trial 
with the ooooaniits is repeated a seoond time. If his head 


18 See H. H. WilBori*8 Vishnu Parana, vol. I, pp. 128-132. 
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should begin to bleed again, he is finally rejected as impure. 
Whoever passes the test, becomes the. Pujari for the timis 
being. After this ceremony the Kurumbas dance together, 
beat drums and blow trumpets. 

At the great festivals in Pudukota the Kufumbas per- 
form a similar ceremony in the presence of the Mah&rftja, 
when the image of Viralakmi is carried in procession and 
worshipped. 

Some Kurumbas believe in a life after death, while others 
deny a future existence. They differ also in their way of 
disposing of their dead ; some burn, others buiy the corpses. 
The good, according to some, become after their death, 
benevolent spirits, while the bad assume the shape of evil 
spirits ; and those who die unmarried become Yirikas. But 
it seems that even the spirits of the good require some 
stimulant to keep them quiet, and unless they are appeased 
by liquor, in their anger they inflict various diseases. Some 
burn the good but bury the bad, as the spirits of the latter 
thuB confined in the ground oannot esoape and make mis- 
chief . 124 

The Kugumbas have the peculiar habit, already notioed 
when speaking of the Kaurs , 125 of shaving their heads entirely 
when they have to attend a funeral of any of their co mmunity . 
This custom of the Kurumbas was once the cause of a great 
calamity . 126 The Kurumbas had made themselves extremely 
unpopular by their intolerance. During the reign of the 
R&jas of Vijayanagara the Kmumba Idaiyas were powerful 
in several other planes, especially in Nerumpfir, S&lap&kkam 
and other similar strongholds. The Kurumbas, either actuated 
by religious zeal or wishing to annoy their dependents, tried 


1,4 See pp. 222 n. 105, 223 n. 105, 226 n. 105, 226 n. 105, and Dr. 
Bndianan’s Travel*, vol. I, pp. 275, 380, 381 ; vol. II, pp. 156. 

» Seep. 210. 

»• See Mackenzie Collection, No. II ; C.M, 765, VII ; compare Rev. W, 
Taylor’s Catalogue, vol. III, pp. 399-400. 
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to force the Mudalis and VeU&Jas to pay homage to them by 
bowing' their heads respectfully to them. But these two 
classes refusing to do it, the Kuyumbas in revenge ill-treated 
and oppressed them in all sorts of ways. They constructed 
for this purpose very low entrances at the various places 
where the Mu4alis and Vellajas had to pass through gates, 
and they thought that they would thus compel these men to 
lower their heads when going through these entrances, and 
extract from them in this manner a certain amount of invo- 
luntary homage. But the Mudalis and Vell&las of Nerumpur 
were quite equal to the occasion, and instead of bowing their 
heads, they scrambled through with their legs foremost, so 
that they added injury to insult ; and the Kuyumbas became 
only more exacting. At last the Vell&las could stand this 
treatment no longer and determined to get rid of their 
oppressors. For this purpose they had recourse to a leading 
barber, whom they induced by liberal promises of gifts of 
land to devise a scheme to help them, and this man persuaded 
his fellow-barbers to kill the Kuyumbas when an opportunity 
occurred. He founded his plot on the above-mentioned 
custom, aooording to which all the Kuyumbas who attend a 
funeral shave their heads. About this time a prominent 
personage among the Kuyumbas died, and the Mucjalis 
and VeU&jas availed themselves of this opportunity to instruct 
the head barber to issue orders to his caste-people to kill the 
Kuyumbas while they were being shaved. As the shaving 
was performed pretty simultaneously, each barber out the 
throat of his Kuyumba customer, and all the Kuyumbas of 
NerumpQr were thus massacred. As soon as the tidings of 
the murder of their husbands reached the Kuyumba women, 
they determined not to survive them, and burnt themselves 
with the corpses of their consorts. The dying widows uttered 
the curse that Herumpfir should never again produce enough 
grain to buy salt, even if three crops of grain were reaped 
every year. The fortification and irrigation works of the 
Kuyumbas have fallen into ruins sinoe then, and only the 
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earth-mounds and old briok wells near Sadras betray the 
existence of on ancient town. 

Their marriage customs differ also considerably. Origi- 
nally they did not perform any ceremonies at their marriages, 
but later on, the majority adopted Jaina or Hindu rites. A 
manuscript in the Mackenzie Collection contains the following 
description which, however, resembles the common Hindu 
marriage customs. 127 The bride and the bridegroom are 
anointed with oil, and dress themselves after their bath in new 
clothes. The bride sits in the pandal on the left and the 
bridegroom on the right. Both are adorned with flowers and 
have golden tinsel ( bhasikam ) on their foreheads. A shoot of 
the Pippal or Holy Figtree (Aracu, jfjr*) is fixed between the 
two inner posts of the pandal, in which the ceremonies are per- 
formed and the people walk round those posts. The marriage 
is attended by the headman and all relatives. The former 
when approaching the botrothed couple breaks a cocoanut, 
and places the Tali which is fastened to a golden string, 
in the upper cup. This is handed round to ten or more 
relatives, who shout mangali , mangali, Eventually the bride- 
groom, who receives the Tali, at last fastens it round the 
neck of the bride, uttering the name of Govinda . The nearest 
relatives now with crossed hands pour saffron-colored raw 
rice on the beads of the young pair : this ceremony is called 
C3$ai (Q&& a®*), in Telugu S§sa (^r£). m After this the 
couple prostrate themselves at the feet of their elders and sit 
down in their midst. Betel leaves and nuts are then handed 
round, and the eating and drinking commences. After the 
distribution of garlands, the Kankana is tied on the right wrists 
of the happy pair. The Ce&ai ceremony is repeated during the 
two following days, while the bride and bridegroom occupy 
their former seats ; after that the guests are liberally enter- 
tained. On the fourth and fifth days pepperwater (milaku- 
taoni) and rice are served out. On the latter day the bride 

127 See Mackenzie Collection, new copy, vol. IV, p. 7S. 

129 From the Samkrit jSlrpa, head. 
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is taken to her mother’s house, where cakes are distributed 
and a sumptuous meal is provided for all relatives and friends. 
Two men are then despatched from the house of the bride* 
groom to that of the bride, where they are weloomed as the 
escort of the young pair to the bridegroom’s house, and re- 
ceive on starting with them a bundle containing eleven 
rice-cakes and a lot of jaggery. 

Many peculiar customs prevail among the Kugumba 
women, some of whioh they share with other castes. They 
generally take assafoetida after childbirth and bathe on the 
fifth day . 129 Adultery is generally leniently punished and 
condoned with a fine. This is as a rule spent on an enter- 
tainment, after whioh the woman is readmitted into society. 

The Tfili is not removed from the neok of a widow, unless 
she desires to remarry. In this case the marriage-tie is 
returned to the family of her former husband, and she wears 
that given by her new husband. A widow may remarry as 
often as she likes. 

On OUR HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE KURUMBAS. 

We are very insufficiently informed about the early his- 
tory of the Kurumbas. Before they settled down to any- 
thing like domestic life, they roamed as Vedas in the virgin 
forests hunting the deer for its flesh and the wild animals for 
their own safety. In some places the traces of an ancient 
Kuyumba occupation are not yet effaced. The Rev. F. Metz 
writes respecting their settlement on the Nilagiri mountains 
as follows : “ There are strong grounds for supposing that 
« the Kurumbas once occupied and cultivated the plateau of 
“ the hills, and were driven thence by the Todas into the 
“ unhealthy localities which they now inhabit, on the pretext 
“of their being a race of sorcerers whose presence was a bane 
“ to the happiness of the other hill-tribes. Several spots near 


*“ 8ee Mackenzie Manuscripts, No, 14, G.M. 758. The Tamil for 
assaf cetida is Qu@tB*irujib Perunkdyam. 
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“ the Badaga villages bear the name of ‘ Motta ’ to this day, 
“ and traces of houses are still visible ; and in one place a 
“ stone enclosure for buffaloes is to be seen, which, as I gather 
“ from an old piece of Badaga poetry formerly belonged to a 
“ rich Kurumba, who was murdered by the Todas, at the insti- 
“ gation of the Badagas . . . The Todas and Badagas say 
“ that the Kurumbas are the enemies of their peace, and that 
“ they cannot live without killing them. Some years ago 
“ I discovered the site of a former Kurumba town, of the 
“ existence of whioh I was well aware, but whioh I had never 
“ been able to trace out. It is in the heart of a dense forest, 
“totally unfrequented by the natives and probably never 
“ penetrated by any European .” 1V> 

The Mackenzie Collection contains about the Kurumbas 
of the Tamil districts some interesting information. From 
one manuscript (No. 14 C.M., 768) I extract the following 
account : 

“ The country of Tondamandalam was after the deluge 
totally covered with forest and was infested with wild beasts. 
A people of wild hunters, known as VSdas , roamed about in 
the woods. They lived in huts which they had erected after 
clearing the oountry. Their place of settlement iB still 
called Vidar Palayam. No kings ruled over them, and they 
did just what they pleased. Besides their huts, they had no 
plaoeB in whioh they could protect themselves. They were 
guided neither by sooial nor religious rules, nor had they any 
books. In fact they were merely a lot of naked savages, 
who did no* observe any oeremonies even at their marriages. 
They killed the wild beasts of the forests and lived on their 
flesh. 

“ The Kurumbas of the Kamfiia country had meanwhile 
riasn to prominence, and, after tbeir numbers had increased, 
began to tyrannize over the other inhabitants. The Kurumbas 
had very barbarous and cruel habits, and deserved to be 


* See Bov. F. Metz’ Tribet inhabiting the Neilg Kerry Sillt, pp. 122, 123. 
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oalled Kujumbas. (This is an allusion to the meaning of 
< $&thn,Kurumpu,OT ®&ni>nfifiasrib, Kurumputtanam, savage- 
ness, stubbornness, insolenoe, wiokedness. It is, however, 
derived from the national name of the Kufumbas, and not 
vice versA .) In oourse of time they extended their dominion 
to the very border of Toncjamantjalam, and a few Kuyumbas 
Bettled in S&lapftkkam near Uttaramallur, where their descen- 
dants are still known as Kufumbas. Before they had any 
king, they roved about unrestrained like wild hunters in the 
forests, till, when dissensions and quarrels had arisen among 
them, Kamanda Prabhu restored peace and quiet. He oon- 
vinoed them that it would be to their advantage to elect a 
king and they followed his advioe. As he was a wise and 
popular man, he himself was chosen king, and henceforward 
he was known as Kamanda Kurumba Prabhu , the ruler of 
the Dr&vida country and Raja of Pulal. The kingdom was 
called Kurumbabhumi, the land of the Kurumbas, and this 
name was entered in all the offioial documents. He built a 
fort at the town of Pulal, its walls were constructed of bell- 
metal, and its strength and grandeur defied description. 
His rule extended over a vast territory, and as several of his 
subjects betrayed occasionally an inclination to rebel against 
him, he subdivided his realm into 24 districts, in each of 
which he erected a stronghold and appointed a governor. 
The fort of Pulal was his own capital. The following are 
the names of some of these fortified places : Pulalkottai, 
AmOrkottai, Kaiatturkdttai, Puliyurkottai, Oempurkdttai, 
'O’fffukattiikottai, VenkunakSttai, Ikkattukottai and Patuvur- 
kottai. 131 


1,1 Hie late F. W. Ellis gives in his classical article on the Mirftsi ques- 
tions all the 24 names, besides the above named are further mentioned : 
MapavflrkOftai, CehkAttukCttai, PaiyCrk6ttai» EyirkOtfcai, T&markOttai, 
PalkunrakOttai, I}ahk&ttuk6ttai, KaliyUrkOttai, Cirukflraikottai, Katikai- 
koftai, CantirikaikOftai, Kunrapattirakotto-i, Vehkatak&ttai and VelUrkflttai. 
— Mr. Ellis obtained the list from the Jft&naprak&fo Matam. Compare the 
Papere on Mir&ei Right, Madras, 1862, pp. 235-241. 

See also Abb6 Dubois* Description of the People of India , second edition, 
p. 342, and Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura , Part II, pp. 64, 65. 
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44 While Kamanda Prabhu ruled, the various tribes in 
the country submitted to his rule, and the people could 
quietly follow their various avooations. Some engaged in 
trade, others in husbandry, and so on, according to their 
special inclinations, though the majority devoted themselves 
to sheep-tending, woollen blanket-weaving and lime-selling. 
They even ventured at that time to engage in shipping 
trade, and some Cetti merchants from K&vGripattanam settled 
in the Kuyumba country. Stimulated by them the Kujum- 
bas soon developed a taste and an aptitude for commerce, 
and in order to facilitate mercantile transactions, they built 
in course of time strongholds at Pattipulam, Salakuppam, 
S&lap&kkam, MeyyOr, Kadalnr, Alamparai, Morakk&nam, 
&o. The Kurumbas and Cettis of K&vSripattanam occupied 
these fortified ports, and as they were successful in their 
speculations, amassed great wealth and became influential. 

“As already intimated the Kurumbas had no speoial 
religion of their own, and a Jaina priest who visited their 
country, was able to convert the greater portion of the people 
to J aini&m. The J aina basti which the king of Pulal erected 
in honour of that priest, remains up to this day a monument 
df this conversion. Besides this building, a few other bastis 
are still existing, though in a very dilapidated condition. 
J aina sculptures are now occasionally found in the rice-fields ; 
they are, however, either destroyed or reburied in the 
ground by Brahmans and other religious enemies of the 
Jains. Many Kurumbas resemble in their present manners 
and oustoms the Jains of former times, and they do so 
especially in their marriage ceremonies. 

“ While the Kurumbas ruled over the land, their more 
civilised neighbours often attacked them, but were generally 
defeated. The Ccla and P&ndya kings made thus repeated 
inroads into the Kurumba territory ; but their attempts to 
subdue their fierce foes were in vain, as they did not mind to 
sacrifice their lives on the battle-field. Some of these royal 
aggressors were at times captured and chained in fetters to 
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the fort-gate of Pulal. These oontinual suooesses, however, 
turned the head of the Kupumbas and made them over- 
bearing, so that they began to annoy and ill-treat those of 
their subjects who belonged to rival tribes, or had embraoed 
other religious beliefs. They endeavoured in fact to force 
the Jain religion on all, and created great dissatisfaction 
by their religious intolerance. Tet no one rose who could 
oppose them effectually. 

“ At last Adonda Cdla, a brave, wise and popular prinoe, 
marched against the Kujumbas and invested their capital 
Pulal with a large army. He began this campaign as he 
could no longer endure the tyranny and mal-administration 
of the Kuyumba king and resolved to defeat him at any 
risk, in order to alleviate the sufferings of the people. The 
Kurumba king on bis side was not wanting in bravery, and 
went to faoe the enemy. Both sides fought valiantly, at 
last three-fourths of the army of Adonda Cola were put to 
the sword, and unable to resist longer, he fled from the 
battle-field and took refuge with a few remaining followers 
in a place not far distant from the fort. This looality is 
still known as ColanpSdu. He then made up his mind to 
retreat on the next morning to his oountry Tanjore. But at 
night Siva appeared to him in a dream and said : “ After 
asoending to-morrow morning your elephant, on your way to 
the battle, you will find that his legs are entangled in a 
jasmine-creeper (Mullai), and when you tiy to out it away 
with your sword, blood will ooze out of it, and on oloser 
ftTn.minftt.ion you will disoover there a LingaJ’ Encouraged 
by his dream, he went to the battle-field, and, after asoending 
his elephant, saw that the legs of the animal were caught in 
a jasmine bush and that blood oozed out from the spot where 
he tried to out it. 13 ’ This sign confirmed his resolution to 

*■* Compare Topfala iattkam, p. 4, fil. 9 : “ When Toodamta was driven 
from the battle-field, his elephant was prevented from moving by a jasmine- 
creeper. Afterwards he fought again and became victorious.'* A description 
of this fact is given in a work called Tirumullaiv&yulpatikam. 
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attack his fierce enemies, and he seoured a complete victory 
over them. Adonda Cola oaptnred the Kurumba king and 
put him to death. Pulal, the chief town and fort of the 
Kurumbas, was taken, and its brass doors were placed in the 
inner portion (garbhagrha) of the temple of Tanjore. A 
pillar made of Arka ( Calatropis gigantea ) wood that had been 
removed from the Tanjore temple, was placed in the interior 
of a temple and ereoted at the spot where the 6ivalinga had 
been found. This temple was called Tiru-mullai-vdial, after 
the jasmine-creeper which had covered the legs of the ele- 
phant. The part of the Linga where the sword of Adonda 
had touched it looked like a wound, and is therefore covered 
with camphor to oonceal the sore. 

The remaining twenty-three forts were then taken, and 
their governors with their retinues were also killed. Adonda 
Cola appointed V ell&la chiefs instead o. ,iie Kurumbas. As 
he observed that the country was very thinly populated, he 
invited Vellalas from different districts and induoed them 
to settle in the newly-acquired territory, by granting them 
freehold land and conferring on them other favours. The 
YellAlaB who accepted the offer were the Tuluva, Coliya and 
Kondaikatti Vellalas. The first two were called after the 
distriot they came from, the Tuluva Vellalas emigrated from 
the Tuluva-Nadu in Kanara and the Cdliya Vellalas from 
the Colanftdu. The Kondaikatti Vellalas were so oalled, 
from bindin g their hair in a tuft od the top of their head 
instead of leaving a small lock (Kudumi). With these 
Vellalas together came the Kanakka-Pillaikal or accountants. 

« Adonda Cola ruled the land with justioe and in peace, 
and was henceforth known as Adonda Cola Cakravarti or as 
Tondamftn Cakravarti. The country whioh had hitherto 
been oalled KurumbabhOmi was now named Tonc}aman- 
dalam.” 

In order to ascertain what was left of Pulal, I lately 
visited the place and its neighbourhood. It lies about 8 miles 
north-west of Madras, to the east of the big lake, known as 
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the Bed-Hills Tank. The plaoe where the old fort of Pulal 
stood is still remembered and pointed out by the people. 
However, the outlines of the eater and inner mud walls are 
now only visible, within the latter is a tank. These walls 
must have enciroled once a fort of considerable extent, of 
which nothing however remains. Hyder Ali on his march 
to Madras encamped here. Pulal is also called Vana Pulal, 
and near it is situated a small hamlet Madhavaram. 

About a mile to the north-east lies the present village 
Pulal, in which I found three temples. A small Jaina basti 
dedicated to Aditirthankara , though in a decayed condition, is 
still used for worship, and has the reputation of being old. 
The Vai?nava temple of Karimdnikyaperumdl does not ap- 
pear to be ancient, while the erection of the Siva temple is 
asoribed to Adon<Ja Cola. It is dedicated to Trimulanatha % 
but as a famous sanny&si Sundaramurtisv&mi worshipped 
there, it is known as the shrine of SundariSvara. It is evi- 
dently pretty old, and, though partly repaired some years 
ago, is in a dilapidated state. It has the appearanoe of a 
C6ja temple, and is oovered with inscriptions, those seen 
on the outside being in a bad condition. The temple 
possesses no Sthalapurana, nor any copper S&sanams. The 
name of the goddess is Svarnambika. 

On the other side of the lake, about six miles towards 
south-west, lies the hamlet Tirumullaivdtal or Tirumullai - 
vdyal , which is named after the adventure which befell the 
prince Adonda in his oombat against the Kurumbas. A 
temple is erected near the spot where the Liriga was 
wounded by the sword of the Cola prince and dedicated to 
Siva as Mdcilldmani , which is a Tamil translation of the 
Sanskrit Nirmalama^i , meaning 4 spotless jewel.’ On one of 
the stone columns of the mantapam in front of the Gopuram 
is carved the figure of Adonda sitting on an elephant in the 
act of cutting with his sword the jasmine-creeper from the 
leg of the elephant. The similarity in the sound of mullai, 
jasmine, and mala, stain, raises a suspicion against the 
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genuineness of this legend. The temple is in good preserva- 
tion. Two so-called Arka-pillars (not one as the manuscript 
just quoted states) are covered with a beam, and form with 
the two side walls the support of the Ardhamantapam, whioh 
communicates on the western side by a door in the common 
wall with the Garbhagrha behind. Between, but behind the 
two Arka-pillars, is situated in the Garbhagrha the holy 
Linga, which on account of its wound is covered with sandal- 
wood-powder and other cooling ingredients. The local 
legend contends that Adonda brought the two brownish- 
looking Arka-pillars, together with a bell, and a bronze 
door from the fort of Pulal. This gateway, however, has 
Bince disappeared. Colanpedu lies dose to Tirumullaiv&£aL 

In order to assist Adonda in his fight against the 
Kupumbas, Siva sent his attendant Nandi , and in confirma- 
tion of this fact the Nandi at Tirumullaiv&dal faces the 
east, instead of being turned towards the idol, i.e., towards 
the west. The consort of Mdcillamani is called Kodi idai 
Ndyaki . The temple has a Sthalapur&na, its first part, 
which was only lent to me, does not oontain any allusion to 
Adonda. I have been told that there are no T&mra Sfiia- 
nams to throw light on the erection of the temple. Not 
far from this temple towards the south stands an enormous 
image, constructed of briok and mortar representing 
Mannarsvami, accompanied by the seven Sages. 

A young Brahman D. R&ghavayya accompanied me and 
obtained some valuable information as I was not permitted 
to enter the temple, and I do not know whether it contains 
any important inscriptions. It may be well worth while to 
examine carefully the temples at Pulal and Tirumullaiv&fial 
in order to ascertain whether they possess any account about 
Adonda Cakravarti, though I have been told that there is 
none. The battle between the CSlas and the Kupumbas was 
fought somewhere between those two plaoes. 

The origin of the word Tontjama^dalam is doubtful, and 
different explanations are given of it. The most widely- 
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spread legend oonneots the name with the prince Adonija 
Cola. Ab the destruction of the Kurumbas is attributed to 
this popular hero, an account of hiB origin will not be out 
of plaoe here. The following story is found in several MSS. 
of the Mackenzie Collection : 133 

“ In COlamandalam ruled 44 descendants of the ancient 
Ceja Rajas. The last was Kulottuhga Cola, who had by his 
queen two children, a daughter and a son. Kuldttunga Cola 
killed the son of the poet Kamban, and Kamban killed in 
revenge the son of the king. At the royal entertainments of 
the court there was dancing for some time a beautiful girl 
Nakindgaratna with whom the king fell in love. But as 
Kulottuhga felt that he would lose the esteem of the people if 
he allowed his passion to transgress public decenoy, he kept 
his affeotion a great secret and used a servant girl JJmdpati 
to arrange meetings between Nakinagaratna and himself. 
In oourse of time a boy was bora, whom Umapati dressed 
in a silk gown and put in a golden basket with Adonda 
flowers round him. She then placed the basket on the bank 
of the K&vSri, near the spot where the king generally bathed. 
All this was done by the order of the king. When the king 
came afterwards with his Brahmans and courtiers to the 
river they heard a child cry, and, on approaching nearer, 
they saw it and said to the king : ‘ 0 king, as you forgave 
Kamban who killed your son, God presents to you this 
wonderful child on the bank of the K&v§ri. The child 
resembles you, and is worthy to become the ruler of the 


1U In the Topfamandalam Ctyimanfalum- Pantiyamantalam, old No. 241, 
O.M. 66 . This work is said to have been compiled by Vedandyakan , a 
Christian poet of Tan j ore. See Taylor’s Catalogue Raieonni , vol. Ill, pp. 
41, 42. This work is copied in No. 7, C.M., 761, Section III (Taylor, vol. 
m, p. 370). A somewhat account is contained in No. 14, C.M. 

768, Section II ; in the new copy in the vol. II, pp. 65-67, and in Taylor, 
vol. Ill, pp. 426, 427 ; and also in No. 16, O.M. 769, 1., new copy, vol. I, 
p. 125. 

I need not specially point out the inaccuraciep contained in this report, for 
they are too evident, as, e.g. f the foundation of Eaftd by KulOttuAga Cola. 
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country. As he is adorned 'with Adon4a flowers, we take 
this as a lucky omen and oall him ‘ Adonda C6la.’ ’ Cir- 
cumstances favouring so far the designs of the king, he gave 
the ohild to his wife with the words : ‘ God has presented 
this ohild to you near the KitvSii.’ The queen aooepted it 
and brought it up with much affection. The truth about 
the birth of the ohild was not only known to the king and 
the dancing girl, hut also to some extent to his chief minister. 
Meanwhile the ohild grew up, and displayed much cleverness, 
knowledge and courage. When the king consulted his 
minister about the marriage and succession of his son, the 
minister pretended to agree with the plans of the king, but 
communioated secretly to the, relatives of the king the 
ciroumstanoes accompanying the birth of Adonda and the 
intentions of the king oonoeming the future of his son. 
The consequence was that the royal princes refused to many 
one of their daughters to a bastard, and to allow his succes- 
sion to the throne as it would throw dishonor on them. 
The minister communicated to Kulottunga the unfavourable 
disposition of the prinoes. The king, however, did not give 
.up his plans, but pondered how he might execute them in 
spite of their objections. At laBt he fixed on Tondamanda- 
lam as a suitable provinoe to give to Adonda, though it was 
still a wilderness. He explored it, cleared the forest, laid 
the foundation of the capital Kafici, ereoted there a temple 
and dug a channel for the river Palar. As Kulottunga 
observed how thinly the land was inhabited, he despatched 
his minister with money to other countries to induce people 
to immigrate into the newly-aoquired district. The minister 
accordingly returned with many boys and girls of various 
castes, and the king ordered them to be married. This done 
he placed Adonda on the throne at K&nci. Kulottunga 
then asked the minister to propose a suitable name for the 
country. In spite of the high position which Adonda had 
meanwhile secured, the minister still despised him on 
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account of hi# illegitimate birth. He suggested therefore 
that the new territory should be called Tondamandalam (the 
distriot of slaves) and the king without any suspicion named 
it so. IM Sinoe that time this oountry has been called Tontja- 
man dalam , and Tondamandalam was thus founded by KulOt- 
tuhga Cola. The name of Kunimbabhumi was then changed 
into Tond&mandalam and Adonda Cola was installed as 
Tonflamantjala Cakravarti. 158 

“ The legitimate daughter of Kulottunga Cola had mar* 
tied Varagunap&ndya, 139 the only son of B&l acandrap&ndya. 
After Kulottunga Cola’s death, which took plaoe in the 69th 
year of his life, Varagunap&ndya took Colamandalam and 
Tondamandalam, which had belonged to his father-in-law. 
Afterwards Vbhayakulakilipdndya, the son of Varagunap&ndya 
and of the daughter of Kulottunga Cola, ascended the throne 
of Colamandalam, and his descendants reigned over it for 
three oenturies. 

“ The progeny of Adonda Cola submitted to their fate 
and received some land for their maintenance. 

“ MinakOtanap&ndya was the last and eleventh descendant 
of Ubhayakulakilip&ndya. So long as these kings ruled, no 
enemies were feared. These kings ruled for 2707 years.” 


1M MS. No. 14, O.M. 768, Section II, here inserts a short account of the 
war of Adopda Cola with the Kurumbas, his first defeat and Anal -victory. 
This MS. also calls always Tondamandalam Tondamandalam. 

135 This last remark as well as the other about the Kurumbas is only found 
in No. 14, O.M. 768, Section II, which ends with this passage. 

1M Compare the Appendix by Rev. T. Foulkes to A Manual of the Salem 
Dietriet, vol. II, pp. 370, (si. 18), 373, (si. 18), 378, 379. 

The father of Varagupa is generally given as SundaiMvarapadeAekhara 
and his son as Raja Raja, though the chronicles differ in their chronology s 
Bee H. H. Wilson's List of the Pandyan kings in his Historical Sketch in the 
Madras Journal, vol. VI, (1837), pp. 211, 213; Rev. W. Taylor’s Oriental 
Mietorieal Manuscript e, vol. I, pp. 86-90. About Kamban’s life refer to 
P. W. Ellis’ replies to Mirasi questions in Papers on Miriei Sight, p. 292, 
where S.8. 808 (A.D. 886) is given as the date of his presenting the Tamil 
translation of the Ramayapa to his patron B&jandra Cola. Others prefer 
8.8. 807, A.D. 886. 
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The Tiruvirkattu Purdna says about the origin of the term 
Tou4amandalam : “ The country was called Dandakanddu 
as it was ruled by Damjaka. Then it was named Turufira- 
nadu in consequence of the reign of Tundlra. Afterwards 
it was called Ton4an&4u, as Ton4am&n, a descendant of the 
solar race who wore a garland of Adon4a flowers, governed 
the kingdom.” 137 

The late Mr. F. W. Ellis quotes a stanza from the Tirukka - 
fakkunra-Purana in which a similar statement is made, the 
difference between the two Pur&nas being, that the latter 
mentions Ton4ira as the founder of Tondiran&4u before 
Damjaka, the assumed establisher of Dandakana4u. 188 

The boundaries of Tondamandalam are said to be the 
two Pennai or Pin&kini rivers in the north and south, and 
the sea and the Western Ghats up to Tirupati on the east and 
west. Some parts of the Western Ghats also belonged to it. 
Mr. Ellis gives the memorial verses concerning the frontiers 
of this district. The Southern Pennai flows into the sea near 
Gudalur (CuddaLore), while the northern passes through the 
district of Nellur close to Kalahasti, both streams rising near 
the Nandidrug in Mysore. 139 


137 See the foUowing stanza from the Tiruverkdftu Puranam : — 

^(T^Q&jpdB/TLLQu L/JTfTeSOTLD. 

qspestrG) peart-apm- map pireu^^soBn^jr^esiirQ 
GU688ri—6vrrQ&rr?isup ^essriss.jr jBm—n \u LDeSh^esLfijreSlp&ir^eo/tpir 
QftreBBri—jBdrrinirfev/i QprresarL^LDir^eimQ QpiT6B8ri-.p/rL-iruj& 
gmu 

eucoori /f®Jn gststSTlSI jB&u(rd)Qu(V)&ujLD/rjBpGSlLJurr68 pair 

@)Qu.. 

138 See Papers on Mirdsi Right (Madras, 1862), p. 234 : 14 Topfllren, the 
chief among the leaders of the demon hands of the three-eyed deity, having 
governed it, this country became Tondlranadu » when it was defended by 
Da^dacavflnder, it became accordingly Dan<Jaca-n&du ; and when ChOzher of 
the famil y of the sun, who was Toodeinafl- 11 adorned by garlands of flowers, 
extended his protection to it, it become Tondei-n&du.” Compare also the 
stanza in JfastigirieampU which begins with “ Tunfirdkhyam man$alam asti 
spfhmlyam." 

138 See Papers on Mirisi Right, pp. 229-247 ’; onp. 246, Mr. Ellis remarks : 
“ The whole superficies of Tonda-mandalam, as originally settled by the 

33 
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Aooording to the above-mentioned Tiruvgjk&ttu Purina 
this country is known also as PdUnddu, because the P&i&r 
river flows through it. 

'lire original meaning of the term Tonflamandalam is 
variously explained. Aooording to the first and most popular 
derivation it was so called after the illegitimate Cola prinoe 
Adonda, who had been exposed on the bank of the K&vgri 
in a basket filled with Adonda or Tonfia flowers, which 
in their turn supplied him with his name. A seoonc. 
interpretation asserts that the newly-acquired provinoe was 
covered to such an extent with the Donda oil-creeper, that 
the country was called after it. The third etymology is 
founded on the meaning of Tondan, a slave, a devotee. If 
so, it alludes either to the low birth of Adonda, its illegiti- 
mate first ruler, or to the uncivilised and slavish condition 
of the inhabitants of Tondamandalam. Another possibility 
arises by connecting Tundira, the fabulous ancient king, 
with Tornja. 

The legendary story of the birth of the illegitimate Cdla 
prinoe Adonda is very perplexing. All circumstances con- 
sidered, even after his victory he could only have been a 
dependent Viceroy of the Cdla king. Aooording to tradition, 
his offspring soon lost even this position ; though some inscrip- 
tions appear to make him the ancestor of reigning princes. 
The defeat of the Kujumbas appears to be a historical fact, 
but is sometimes narrated without mentioning Adonda . 140 
As the latter iB said to have introduced Veljalas and Kanaka. 


people of ShOzha-mandalam, is measured by 18,302 square miles ; of this 
extent the division of the country between the range of the Ghat moun tains 
and the sea, lower Tondei, contains 14,028 square miles, and the division to 
the west of the Ghats, upper Tondei, 4,274 : the latter is colored yellow in 
the map.” 

Read also Mackenzie MB., No. 15, O.M. 769, Section I; in the new 
copy, vol. I, p. 125. This declares Kalahasti as the northern, the river 
Pepoai as the southern, the mountain Paftumalai as the western, and the sea 
as the eastern boundary. 

140 See p. 251. 
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PiUaikal into Tondamamjalam, these men oould not be 
stigmatised as slaves or tondar. 

The oil-plant, Capparis horrida, which is the Tamil Adorufai 
(oommonly pronounced Adandai) or Tondai creeper, is well 
known in Southern India and esteemed for its medicinal 
properties . 141 It is certainly peculiar that the same plant 
should have given its name to a Tanjorean prinoe and to a 
northern province which he is said to have governed and 
which was covered with it. 

I rather feel inolined to prefer the legend whioh connects 
the name with the inhabitants of the oountry, who made on 
the more cultivated -southerners the impression of a rude and 
uncouth set of people. The Kuyumbas, however, must have 
already attained a considerable degree of civilisation, though 
they looked despicable in the eyes of their enemies. While 
tondan denotes a slave, tondu signifies feudal service. In 
Palghat the Ilavas are to this day nicknamed Kotti-tondar . 
I think it highly probable that the Kurumbabhumi was 
reduced to a feudal state as Tondamandalam, and that the 
Kuyumbas were regarded as Tondar. The minister of Kulot- 
tunga wanted, as we have seen, to apply the name Tondan 
to Adonda Cola himself . 142 

The subject becomes even more complicated by the Sans- 
krit name of the district Dandakdranya , or Dandakanddu in 
Tamil. The southern legend ascribes to this oountry, as we 

141 In Tamil ^Qprr&zr&toL- and QprresvrsBL- ; in Telugu Arudonfa 

The A of Adopfa seems to be therefore a contraction of Art* 
in Arudon$a. Aredonfa is called the Capparis zeylanica. Don#a 

seems to apply to the fruit of the Bryonia or Bimba (C. P. Brown’s 
Telugu Dictionary, pp. 71, 451) ; in Kanarese Tonfa or Tonfe-kdi is the name 
of the Bryonia gr&ndis. In Dr. J. Forbes Watson’s Index to the Native and 
Scientific Names of Indian and other Eastern Economic Plante and Products the 
Capparis horrida is called Adonda, Arudonda in Telugu; Ardandu, Ardundu in 
Hindustani and Dckkani ; At&nday, Atonday, Atunday in Tamil. Rioinus 
communis is called Aranda and Arundi in Hindustani ; and Bryonia grandis 
Donda k&ya in Telugu. Tunfakeri is the Sanskrit name for the cotton plant, 
which grows in South India in great quantity. 

142 See p. 262. 
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have seen, three rulers Dandaka, Tundira and Adonda, who 
conferred in their turn their names on it. This tradition 
seems to rest on a very slight foundation. Not only do these 
rulers appear in a different sequence, at least so far as Dandaka 
and Tundira are concerned, but their names resemble one 
another to such an extent, that one oannot help suspecting their 
being in reality only variations of the same identical term. 

Danda or Dandaka was the son of the ancient king lk?v&ku, 
and was oursed by 6ukr&o&rya for carrying off his daughter 
Abjd. In oonsequenoe of this ourse the pious hermits left 
the country, and it became an uninhabitable waste land. 
According to ancient accounts Dandakaranya , the forest of 
Danda or Dandaka, was situated between the Narmada and 
Godavari rivers, but its limits were gradually widened, till 
it stretched all over Southern India. On the other hand the 
province, in whose oentre lies the present City of Madras, 
was specially distinguished as Tondamandalam. So far as 
I am informed nothing is known about a Dravidian king 
Dandaka, and this present form of the name suggests a Sans- 
krit origin. I am, however, of opinion that Danda , Tunda f 
Tunfira are all variations of the same identical word, tho*»gh 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide whether this term 
is of Sanskrit or Gauda-Dra vidian souroe. It is not impro- 
bable that the king Danda and the demon Tunda — peculiarly 
enough Tondira is described as a leader of demon bands — 
are the representatives of an aboriginal population. The 
name of the TundikSras behind the Vindhyan mountains 
bears some resemblance to Tonda. After Tundira K&nclpuram 
is occasionally called Tundirapuram y a designation which 
would assign its foundation to a remote antiquity. ‘ Tondi is 
also the name of a town, and Tondiarpet is a suburb of 
Madras. It is now commonly called Tandiy&rpet 
Quileou, as Adondai is in Tamil similarly pronounced 
Adandai. 143 


143 Compare the Sanskrit- Worterbueh, von Otto Bdhtlingk and Rudolph 
Roth, vol. Ill, pp. 494, 495 under and V J d ^ > H. H. Wilson’s Vithnu- 
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The existence of the Tonda or Donda plant may have led 
to the legend of the illegitimate prinoe Adonda being plaoed 
in a basket filled with Adonda creepers and named after 
them. 

The name of the king Dan<)a or D&ntjnka may thus be 
of Gauda- Dravidian origin. So far as historical evidence 
goes, the term Dan^akfiranya is prior to that of Ton<}aman4a- 
lam, but both may have sprung from the same source. It is 
further possible that the Kurumbas were nicknamed Tonda*. 
Other difficulties arise from the circumstance that the Pallava 
kings exercised authority contemporaneously with the 
Kurumbas in the same country. 

The title of the ruler of Tontjamantlalam was Toncjam&n, 
a designation which is still borne by the Baja of PudukOta 
in the Triohinopoly distriot, as chief of the Kallas. I regard 
these Kallas as the representatives of a portion of the martial 
caste of the Kurumbas. 144 When these had found their 
occupation as regular soldiers gone, they took to marauder- 
ing, and made themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and 
robberies, that the term Kalian, thief, was applied and stuck 
to them as a tribal appellation. 145 In some documents the 
Kallas are called Kurumbas, and one of the sub-divisions of 
the kindred Koramas is known as KaUa-Koramas. 


pur&pa , edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. Ill, pp. 238, 239, 269, 260, and 
vol. IV, p. 69, about the Tuodikeras. 

144 The Rev. W. Taylor identifies also in the Catalogue RaUonni , vol. Ill* 
pp. 395 (the Kalian or Curumban) and 399 (the Kalian , or thieves, another 
name for the Curumban or Vedan ), the Kaljas with the Kurumbas. MS. No. 
I, C. M. 766, 3, of the Mackenzie MSS. identifies in fact the Kajjas with the 
Kurumbas, for the Kajjaa of KaUakkeftu who were defeated by the Pajegar. 
£rlvaUavar&makutt&la Tovar and Krwartyamarutappa Tsvar are called 
Kurumbas. The KaJJas have also adopted the title Tevar like the Maravas. 
Compare moreover Mr. J. H. Nelson’s remarks on the KaJJas in his Manual 
of the Madura Country , Part II, pp. 44-66. 

145 In Tamil &a|, meanB theft, lying, and kalian, thief, robber ; in Mala* 

y&lam kaQam denotes theft, untruth, and kalian, thief, liar ; in Kanarese 
kala is a villain, liar ; and in Telugu kalla, means lie. The word Ka]fan 
occurs only in the Tamil language as a tribal designation, a fact which proves 
that the name is derived from the root fca(, and not viee vend as Mr. 
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From reliable information I have gathered, the Kufumba 
origin of the Kallae appears very probable. The ancestors 
of the Kallas were according to tradition driven from their 
home in consequence of a famine and migrated from a place 
near Tripati in Tondamandalam to the south. They even- 
tually settled in the village Ambit on the bank of the Kole- 
roon (in Tamil KoUadam), opposite and not far distant fj*om 
Tanjore, the river being between both plaoes. The ruler of 
Tanjore enlisted them in his servioe as watch-men or K&vag- 
kfir. Eventually, they left Ambihi&du, penetrated still 
further to the south and founded Ambukovil , which they 
named after the home they had left not long before. 148 They 
settled in nine villages, and their descendants are called 
Onbadukuppattdr , after onbadu nine and kuppam village. They 
are regarded as the nine representative clans of the KaUas. 
The reigning family of the Tondaman belongs to them, and the 
Onbadukuppattdr are as a sign of this connection invited to 
all the marriages, festivals and other solemnities whioh take 
plaoe at Court. Ambilnddu formed originally one of the 
12 independent small communities, known as Tannaracu 
Nadu , i.e., a district which has its own kings, forming thus a 
sort of confederation, like that whioh prevailed among the 

Nelson seems to intimate when he says in his Manual (II, p. 49) “ that the 
word Kalian is common to the K&narese, Telugu, Malay&lam and Tamil 
tongues . . (and") that the Kalians were the last great aboriginal tribe of the 
south which successfully opposed the advancing tide of Hinduism.” 

140 A great part of the information about the KaJlas I obtained from the 
present Dewan Regent of PudukOfc, the Honorable A. Seshiah S&atriyar, 
c.i.b. 

See also Mr. Nelson’s Manual , II, p. 44 : “ According to Ward’s Survey 
Account the Kalians belong to two main divisions, that of the Kll nddu or 
eastern country, and that cf the Mel nddu or western country. The Kll 
N&du comprises the N&dus of fffiltlr, a village about sixteen miles east of 
Madura, VellaltUr and Sirungudi : and its inhabitants, whose agromen is 
usually Ambalak&ran, are the descendants of a clan which immigrated into 
the country in the foUowing circumstances. Some Kalians belonging to the 
Vella (Vala P) N&du near K&nchipuram (Conjeveram) came down south with 
a number of dogs on a grand hunting expedition, armed with their peculiar 
weapons, pikes, bludgeons and Vallari Thadis or bomerangs. Somehow in 
the neighbourhood of MelUr, whilst they were engaged in their sport, they 
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Kadambas. This Nddu was situated east of Triohinopoly, 
south of Tan j ore and north of Ramnad, the residenoe 
of the Sstupati. 147 In oourse of time the Ambiln&du Kallas 
became through the favour of the Triohinopoly Naicks the 
heads of the twelve districts, under their ohief the Tondamt&n. 
One of these princes married a daughter of a Triohinopoly 
Naick, and her consort erected after her death the Ammal 
cattiram y which lies between Triohinopoly and Pudukflta. In 
consequence and in honor of this connection the court language 
at Pudukota is to this day Telugu, and Telugu is the first 
language in which the royal ohildren are instructed. In 
the characters of this language the R&jas also write their 
signature. The Kattiyams or poems which oelebrate the deeds 
and contain the pedigree of the Tondam&hs are sung in 
Telugu and by Telugu bards or Bhatrdjus. 

A singular observance which has survived to the present 
day seems to strengthen the evidenoe about the Kurumba 
desoent of the Kallas. At every important feast, especially 
at the floating festival, which is oelebrated by the Pudukota 
R&jas the Kambali-Kuyumbas of a neighbouring village, 
about 4 miles distant from Pudukota, appear with their 
goddess Viralak$mi. They then perform before the Raja a 
very old and peculiar dance, their heads being oovered with 
long flowing plumes, and at the conclusion of the danoe, a 
Kuyumba sits down quietly with his arms round his knees, 
while another breaks on his head ooooanuts, the tom-toms 
meanwhile continuing to beat time to the danoe. With this 

observed a peacock showing fight to one of their dogs, and thinking from 
this circumstance that the country must he a fortunate country and one 
favorable to bodily strength and courage, they determined to settle in it.” 

In Dr. Winslow’s Tamil Dictionary* p. 31 , Ambalakkdran is oxplained 
as “ a chief of the Kaller caste,” or as KaUqjy&tittalaiyan. 

The village of the KaJJas above alluded to is Ambalakkdrappaffi and lies 
6 miles distant from Mdlur. 

147 The Tamil gmsssrefi, Tannaracu , originaUy meaning ulf -govern- 
ment, got eventually the sense of republican , anarchic and even independent 
rule. Tannaracu Nd$u is therefore a district with a democratic or indepen- 
dent government. 
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ceremony the festival oonoludes. This respeot paid to the 
Ktupimba goddess seems to prove that she is also worshipped 
by the Kallas, who, though oalling themselves Saivites, are 
mostly still devil-worshippers. 14 * 

The ancient home of the Kallas being Topdamandalam 
explains thus the name of their ohief, so well known in the 
modern Indian history as the Tondaman ; and their Kuyumba 
origin is likewise indicated by their using the Ndtfu and 
Kottam system as a division of their country ; these two 
terms being peculiar to the Bevenue Administration of the 
Kurumbas . 149 

From subsequent events it is however clear that the 
Kufumbas, though defeated and at times even reduoed to 
insignifioanoe, were not annihilated and that they eventually 
recovered to some extent their former influence. We know 
thus that the Kurumbas reasserted their supremacy in certain 
plaoes, and made themselves feared again in Tondamandalam, 
and held Marutam KSttai in the times of Krsnar&ja of 
Vijayanagara . 130 

Another branoh of the Kurumbas is even said to have 
founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara, as its first dynasty 
is traced to Kurumba desoent. Horace H. Wilson says that 
these princes were of a “ Karma or Kuruba family.” This 
tradition tallies with the fact that both the first kings of 
Vijayanagara and the Kurumbas pretended to be Y&davas. ui 

Othej Kurumbas invaded Southern India about two 
hundred years ago and founded the Mar&tha kingdom of 
Tanjore, an event whioh leads me to Bpeak of the Kvrmit , 
Kumbis or Kunbis. 

,M The special deity of the modern KaJJaB is called AfrJcar, jftposi ; 
•ja ku signifies beauty. Compare about the coooanuts, p. 238. 

**• See Mr. Ellis' Report on the Mirdri Rights, pp. 228, 229. 

mo See Mackenzie Collection No. 14, C. M. 768, VIII. 

mi See p. 261. Kev. W, Taylor’s Catalogue Raieonne, vol. m, p. 868, 
and H. H. Wilson’s Introduction to the Mackenzie Collection, 1st ed., p. oxl, 
(2nd ed., p. 83) One tiaditioDaecribed the origin of Vyayanagar to Madhaeea 
leaving it to the Surma or Kuruba family.” 
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On the Kurmis, Ktjmbis or Kunbis. 

I have already intimated that a considerable portion of 
the agricultural population of Northern India is, as I believe, 
of freudian origin. When saying this, I had in view the 
widely-spread and well-known tribe of the Kurmis, Kumbis 
or Kunbis, who according to the last Census Report number 
12,199,631 souls. The agricultural population forms in most 
countries the bulk of the nation, and, in an agricultural land 
like India this large number need not create any astonish- 
ment. The late Rev. Dr. John Wilson proposed to derive 
the word Kurmi (Kumbi or Kunbi) from the Sanskrit root 
kr$ } to plough, and to take kurmi for a modification of krwni , 
ploughman, a word which, however, so far as I know, does 
not exist in Sanskrit. 162 

I regard this etymology as wrong and prefer to explain 
the terms Kurmi and Kumbi as contractions of Kurumi and 
Kurumbi ; in fact, as stated previously, we actually meet with 
the term Kurma for Kuruma. 163 The interchange between 
r and d modifies Kurumba into Kudumba and most peculiarly 
a part of the agricultural population of Tan j ore bears to 
this day the name Kudumban which is identical with 
Kudumbi, and from which the Marathi Kumbi or Kunbi is 
derived. The expression Kudumbi is still occasionally used 
in this sense, as I have been informed on good authority, 
by some natives of Baroda and its neighbourhood ; and even 
in the Mysore territory the Maratha Kunbis are colled, as 
I hear, at times Kuijumbis. The existence of terms like 

m See the Rev. Dr. John Wilson's “Tribes and Languages of the Bombay 
Presidency " in the Indian Antiquary , vol. Ill, p. 222 : “ The hugest tribe 
of the Maratha people is that of the Kunbit, corresponding with the Gujarati 
KulambU or cultivators. The derivation of the name is as follows : KrUhmi 
(8.) a ploughman, Kurmt (Hindi), Kulambl (Gujarati), and Kunabl or Kunbi 
(Marathi). They are called * Marathi* ’ by way of distinction. Some of their 
oldest and highest families (as that of Sivaji, the founder of the Marathi Em- 
pire) hold themselves to he descended of Kshatriyas or KdjpiUs ; and, though 
they eat with the cultivating Marimbas, they do not intermarry with them. 
AH the Mardfhds, however, are viewed by the Brahmans as Sadias.” 

166 See the test and n. 161 on p. 260. 
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Kurumbi or Kucjumbi acoounts also for the Quzar&ti Kulambi, 
though this expression is said to be only used in works pub- 
lished in the Eduoational series. 

The term Kudumbi, however, is also mentioned in the 
Madras Census Report as current in Tan j ore. It must not 
be mistaken for the Sanskrit Kutumbi, householder ; nor 
must it be connected with the Tamil kudumi , a tuft of hair. 

Kumbi was changed into Kunbi , and this again into Ku- 
nabi and Kunubi whioh forms are found in modem Mar&thi. 
Should any derivative of Kurmi, Kumbi or Kunbi denote 
agriculture, it must have originated in the same manner 
from Kumbi as Yellanmai has from VeU&lan. 

The antiquated Indian oaste system is so far right that 
it assigns the Kurmis, Kumbis or KunbiB to the Sudra olass, 
i.e., to the non- Aryan population. In spite of contradictory 
evidence Colonel Dalton thinks : “ it is probable that in the 
Kllrmis we have the descendants of some of the earliest of 
the Aryan oolonists of Bengal .” 154 

The Kurmis are on the whole a very respeotable, indus- 
trious and well-to-do olass, though not credited with muoh 
intellect. Like many other low-born people some Kurmis 
display a great anxiety to prove their noble extraction, and, 
in order to avoid any mistakes being made on this subject, 
Dr. Francis Buohanan expressly asserts that they are in 
reality @&dras, though some claim to be Ksatriyas. The 
Kurmis of Berar eat meat, drink spirits and allow widows 
to remarry. In the Bombay Presidency the Kurmis are 
subdivided into two classes, the Agrti and Marathas, and 
.the latter are in their turn again known as Pure Marathas 
and Akarmashis. The Akarmashis are deemed to be descen- 
dants of slaves, and the Agris are representatives of an 
aboriginal raoe . 155 

m See his Ethnology of Bengal, p. 317. 

m About the Kurmis compare Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s History, Antiquities 
Topography and Statistics of Eastern India , vol. I, pp. 166, 2*3; y 0 l. II, pp* 
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These facts seem to be conclusive evidence for the non* 
Aryan origin of the Kurmis and Kunbis. But what makes 
this tribe historically so interesting, is the oiroumstanoe that 
some of the chief Hindu dynasties of modem times suoh 
as the B&jas of Sattara , the late Rajas of Taryore, Scindta 
and others are of Kumbi extraction. The oiroumstanoe 
that the old Marathi dialect has preserved the term Kudumbi 
enables us to trace the connection of these Kunbis with the 
Kucjumbas or Kujumbas. 

Considering the bravery and the fierceness of the ancient 
Kurumbas who were the dread and the bane of their neigh- 
bours, we need not be surprised if the fire of their martial 
disposition was not quite extinct in the otherwise plodding 
Kumbis, and that the genius of Sivftji and rEkdji could 
kindle the spark into a blazing flame. If Sir George 
Campbell had suspected the origin of the Kumbis, he would 

468, 469 : “ Next to the Ahirs the Kurmifl here (in Gornkhpoor) hold the 
highest place ; and in Parraona they obtained the whole property, although 
they were not able to secure the title of Raja. This, however, was bestowed 
on the family by the late Asfud-Doulah, but it gave great offence to the 
Rajputs, and has been discontinued. The families most nearly connected 
with the chiefs of Parraona, and some others, who were Chaudkuris of Per- 
gunahs, are reckoned Ashraf , and scorn the plough. While a great many of 
the Saithawar and Patanawar tribes have become ashamed of the term Kurmi, 
and reject all additions to the names above-mentioned, although it is weU 
known that they are Kurmis, and many of them are not ashamed of this 
name. On the right of the Sarayu this tribe is most commonly called Kunmi 
or Kunbi, which, in the account of Mysore, I have written Cunabi (see above 
p. 232 n. 109); for it is one of the most generally diffused and numerous tribes in 
India ; and in Malawa has risen to great power by the elevation of Sindhiya 
to the government of Ujjain. This person was a Kurmi ; but I am told, 
that at his capital the Kurmis are now reckoned Rajputs, as they would have 
been here had the Parraona family been a little more powerful. There is 
Borne reason to suspect, that their claim is better founded than that of many 
who have had more success ; for it is alleged by many, that they are the 
same with the Tharus, whose claim to be descended of the family of the sun, 
is supported. by many circumstances which must be allowed to have some 
weight, although I do not think them conclusive. If the Kurmis, however, 
are the same with the Tharus, they are at any rate descended of the most 
powerful, most civilised, and most ancient tribe, that has been sovereigns of 
the country since the timfe at least of the family of the sun. As the Tharus, 
however, are impure, the Kurmis strenuously dony the connection, they being 

35 
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not have been so puzzled about the military element so con- 
spicuous in their oharaoter. 1M 

On the origin of the term Kahawha, 

Having been able to recognize in the Kurmis or TTnnihia 
the well-known Kurumbas or Kudumbaa, I do not believe *W. 
I go too far by suggesting a similar explanation for the 
name of the famous Kadamba dynasty of ancient times. 
Only mysterious legends which oonneot its founder with the 
Kadamba tree are known about this royal race. I suspect 
that behind the name Kadamba lurks that of Kudumba 
or Kuyumba, and that the former was originally an acci- 
dental alteration through variation of sound, which, in course 
of time, was accepted and used to obliterate the real origin 
of the ruling tribe. In this oase, its ethnological status is 
ascertained, and I shall now enquire into the origin of the 
title Kadamba. 


nearly m pure as the Akira. They formerly ate wild pork, but now reject it, 
and will not acknowledge that they drink spirituous liquor. They keep 
widows as concubines. Their Gurus and Purohits are the same with those of 
the Ahirs.” 

Compare further Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Bupplemsntal Glossary of Indian 
Terms, vol. I, pp. 165, 167 ; H. H. Wilson’s Glossary , pp. 302, 304 and 805, 
under Kunbi and Kurmi : 11 Kurmi , Eoormse (H. yrff). The oaste of 

agriculturists, or of a member of it, in Eastern and Central Hindustan, being 
the same, essentially, as the Eunbis of the west and south.” Consult also 
Colonel Dalton’s Deseriptiv* Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 306, 308, 317-327 ; Sir 
George Campbell’s Ethnology rf India, pp. 40, 92-96 ; Rev. M. A. Sherring’i 
Hindu Dribs* and Casts*, vol. I, pp. 323-326 ; vol. H, pp. 99-101, 187, 188 ; 
vol.IH, pp. 150-152. 

m See Six George Campbell’s Ethnology of India, p. 94 Nothing pussled 
me more than this, vis., to understand whence came the great Maratta mili- 
tary element. In the Punjab one can easily understand the sources of Sikh 
power ; every peasant looks fit to be a soldier. But the great mass of the 
Maratta Koonbees look like nothing of the kind, and are the quietest and 
most obedient of humble and unwarlike cultivators. . Although the Koonbee 
element was the foundation of the Maratta power, though Sevajee and some 
of his chiefs were Koonbees, it appears that these people came almost 
exclusively from a comparatively small district near Sattara, a hilly region 
where, as I judge, the Koonbees are much mixed with numerous aboriginal 
and aemi-aboriginal tribes of Khars and others.” Compare about the Kunbis 
also (he Gaosttssr oj Aurangabad, pp. 266-270. 
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Different legends are told to explain the name of the 
Kajamba, Kadamba or Kddamba dynasty. 1 ” 

One story tells us that after the destruction of the demon 
Tripura a drop of perspiration fell from the forehead of 
Ifivara through the hollow of a Kadamba tree, and assumed 
the form of a man with three eyes and four arms. He was 
accordingly called Trinitra or TriUicana Kadamba , became 
the founder of the Kadamba dynasty and erected near the 
Sahya mountain his capital V&navdii, also known as Jayand- 
pura or Vayayanfipura. iw 

Another tradition relates that he was the son of Siva 
and Fftrrati, who stayed for a certain period in the same 
mountain range, that he was born there eventually under a 
Kadambatree, whence the ohild obtained his name, and 
became a king in course of time. 

These are the two most widely-spread reports, but ac- 
cording to another a Brahman of Yalgi underwent a severe 
penance in order to become a king through the favor of 
Madhuk66vara. 1 59 His penance was graciously accepted, and 
a divine voioe informed him that he would be reborn as a 
peacock, that the person who would eat his head would 
become a king, that those who would partake of his breast 
would beoome ministers, and that those who would feast 
on the remainder of his body would beoome treasurers. The 
Brahman satisfied with this promise, went to Kofi, where he 
killed himself with a spear and was reborn as a peacock. In 
suoh a state he roamed about in the forest and announced 


i» 7 Bee 14 A Kadamba Inscription at Siddhftpur " by E. B. Pathak, b.a., 
in the Indian Antiquary , vol. XI, p. 273 : 44 The name of the family seems to 
have been written differently, as Kadamba, Kadamba or Kadamba.” 

in Consult Mackenzie MSS. , Kanarese No. 744, II, pp. 208 seq. t further 
H. H, Wilson's Introduction to The Mackenzie Collection, pp. L, ci., old 
edition, pp. 60, 140, second edition; Mr. Lewis Bice’s Mysore and Qoory, 
vol. I, pp. 198, 194, II, p. 862, and his Mytore Inscriptions, p. xxxiii. 

in 8ee Mackenzie Manuscripts, Kanarese, No. 726, VI, pp. 99-102 ; H. H. 
Wilson's Mackenzie Collection, pp. ci, ciii, old edition ; pp. 149, 160, new 
edition. 
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with a shrill voice that the, person who would eat his head 
would beoome a king ; until he fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves, who were resting under a Kadamba tree. They 
killed the bird and asked a woman, Puspavatl by name, who 
was living near by, to cook the peaoook and to distribute its 
flesh amongst them. While the woman was preparing the 
peaoock, and the thieves were bathing, her son came home 
very hungry, and, as he wanted something to eat, his mother 
gave him the head of the bird in ignoranoe of what was in 
store for him who ate it. When he had eaten it, the thieves 
returned, partook of the remainder of the meat, but were 
astonished that after staying a while, none of them was 
proclaimed king. They fetohed the woman, who, when hard 
pressed, told them what she had done, and that her son 
had eaten the head of the peaoook. The thieveB found that 
it was of no use to fight against destiny and submitted to 
their fate. 

The king Anakapurandara of Jayantipura had died at that 
very time without leaving any living issue behind and, as 
was the oustom in these circumstances, the ministers let the 
Btate elephant loose with a watervessel containing holy water. 
While thus roaming about, he oame to the spot in the forest 
near which the son of Puspavatl was living close to the 
Kadamba tree. The elephant bowed down to the youth, 
who ascended the animal and was carried by him to Jayanti- 
pura, where he was joyfully received, plaoed on the royal 
throne and anointed as king. He assumed henoeforth the 
name Mayuravarma Kadamba and ruled for a long time 
gloriously over the oountry. 

The election of a king is in Indian legends often entrusted 
to a state-elephant, and widely spread is also the belief that 
he who eats the head of a peaoook beoomes a king. The 
peaoook is in Sanskrit called Mayura , henoe the name 
Mayuravarma , whioh the youth accepted. So far as the 
person and his origin are ooncemed, the two legends differ, 
as one refers to TrinStra and the other to Mayuravarma 
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Kadamba, but the Eadamba tree plays in both traditions a 
significant part 

As <Pu?pavati prepared the food for the thieves of ‘which 
her son partook, and whioh she distributed among the thieves, 
one may assume with good reason that she belonged to the 
same caste as the thieves who caught the peaoock, and these 
people I feel inclined to identify with the Eupimbas. 
The peacock plays an important part in the account of the 
settlement of the EaUas in the Kadambamnam or Kadamba- 
tavi of Madura. So far as the expression thief is oonoemed, 
it must not be forgotten that thieving or robbing was not 
considered disgraceful, if it was practised as a regular pro- 
fession, just aB cattlelifting did not in former times attaoh 
any stygma to those who indulged in it in the Highlands 
of Sootland. 

The Eadamba tree, of whioh there exist various species, 
is muoh esteemed for its flowers which are sacred to the god 
Skanda, for its fragrant and highly esteemed powder whioh 
is used at religious ceremonies, for the juice whioh exudes 
from its stem, and for other reasons. Its name was spelt in 
various ways, Kadamba and Kadamba , and as it was origi- 
nally an indigenous Indian plant, I presume that this term 
is also indigenous and Non- Aryan. I believe that the people 
and the dynasty, whioh we call Eadambas, were actually 
a branch of the Eugumbas, who had assumed a slightly 
modified designation by changing their name Eugumba into 
Kadamba, and that the stories about the Eadamba tree are 
inventions of later times in order to explain the ooinoidenoe. 
It is hardly neoessary to restate here the resemblance be- 
tween the a and u sounds, and to mention that the Eadamba 
plant is in various places of India called Eudumba . 180 

I have had occasion to allude to the peculiar mode 
of confederation -prevalent among the Kujumbas and 

lt0 Bee the Bey. Dr. Morison "Winslow's Tamil and English Dictionary, 
p. 219, “Katampam, Kafampu , a flower tree.” It is sacred to Skanda who is 
called Kafampan ; Madura is called Katampavanam or Kafampdfavi. On p* 
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ft similar institution is said to hate existed among the 
Kadambas . 1 * 1 

Yet, what seems to establish the original identity be* 
tween the Kupunbas and the Kadambas, is the fact that 
the term Kafamba is actually found in Tamil as a synono- 
mous and identical expression for Kurumba , though this 
ciroumstanoe has up to now escaped the notioe it really 
deserves. ,# * ' 


2S6 we find 44 Katampam , Fatampv, the Eadamba tree. 9 ’ In the common 
vernacular the Eadamba tree is often called Fudumbu , in Hindustani and 
Bengali it is known as Kudum,— Toddy is made from certain Eadamba treee, 
•nd the Marathas make mead from the Eadamba (Anthocsphaliu Cadamba). 
Compare Dr. Dymock’s Anthropogonio Trees, Bombay Anthropological 
Journal , vol. I, p. 801. Parvatl (or DurgA) likes to dwell in the tree. Mr. 
Lewis Rioe says on p. xxxiii in his Mysore Inscriptions that 41 the Ea- 
damba tree appears to be one of the palms from which toddy is extracted. 99 
The VifpupurApa (see H. H. Wilson’s translation edited by Fitzedward Ha.11, 
vol. V, pp. 66, 66) reports, that 44 Varupa, in order to provide for his 
(&♦*••) recreation, said to (his wife) Varupl (the goddess of wine) : 4 Thou, 
Madirft, art ever aooeptable to the powerful Ananta. Go, therefore, auspicious 
and kind goddess, and promote his enjoyments.’ Obeying these commands, 
VArupI went and established herself in the hollow of a Eadamba -tree in the 
woods of VrindAvana. Baladeva, roaming about (came there, and), smelling 
the pleasant fragrance of liquor, resumed his ancient passion for strong 
drink. The holder of the ploughshare, observing the vinous drops distilling 
from the Eadamba-tree, was much delighted, (and gathered) and quaffed 
them along with the herdsmen and the Gopls, whilst those who were skilful 
with voioe and lute celebrated him in their songs. Being inebriated (with 
the wine), and tho drops of perspiration standing like pearls upon his limbs, 
he called out, not knowing what he said." (In a note to this is said : 
44 Eadambarl is one of the synonyms of wine or spirituous liquor. The 
grammarians, however, also derive the word from some legend j stating it to 
be so called, beoause it was produced from the hollow of a Eadamba-tree 
on the Gomanta mountain.") According to the BhAgavata the Eadamba- 
tree was placed on BupAriva ; see Vishpupurdpa, vol. II, p. 116. In the 
Sanskrit Dictionary of Professors Bohtlingk and Both we read in vol. I, p. 
211 : 44 Kadambara ein aus den Blumen der Naudea Cadamba bereitetes 
berauschendes Getr&nk, n. H (flmacandra) an. Med. f. ( diess. und 

A.E 2, 10, 40, H. 902, the rain-water which collects in clefts and hollow 
places of the tree (Naudea Cadamba) when the flowers are in perfection, 
and which is supposed to be impregnated with the honey, Carey bei Haugh- 
tod- «TOT W «T HiriT. MIT, 

1,1 Bee p. 269. 

I have elsewhere pointed out the ciroumstanoe that the name of the 
rode and cruel Eupumbas was used in some South Indian Languages aa an 
expression for cruelty; so that Kurmnban denotes in Tamil and Malaytlam 
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At a much* later periQd we find the Kadambas connected 
with the last great dynasty of Southern India, the Rajas of 
Yijayanagara. The founders of this kingdom are also said 
to have been Kuyumbas. If the first family of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings were Kurumbas, and on the other hand re- 
lated to the once famous, but then decayed though not extinct 
royal house of the Kadambas of Tuluva, historical evidence, 
however slight, would have been adduced to establish the 
connection between the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, and 
this connection is in its turn supported by philological proof 
of the original identity of their names . 163 

I have thus in the preceding pages given an account of 
those more important sections of the Gaudian population 
whose identification offered the least difficulty, and who from 
time immemorial have occupied an acknowledged position 
among the inhabitants of India. 

I have shown, moreover, that these Gaudians form 
together with the Dravidians the Gauda-Dravidian race, and 


a B&Y&ge, a stubborn fellow, and kurumbu (or kurumbuttanam), barbarity, 
insolence and wickedness. The same word underwent a slight alteration, 
of u being changed into a, so that Kadamban signifies in both these 
languages an unruly fellow, and in Dr. Winslow’s Dictionary we find on 
p. 219 au.LouiT (Katampar), s. Unruly persons, 0 jpubuff (Kurumpar).” 
The only explanation of the name Kadamba I remember to have seen, is 
contained in Mr. Grigg’s Manual of the Nilagiri District, where in note 4 
on p. 208 he asks : “ May not this word (Kadamba) be a compound of Katu or 
K&tam (both meaning forest) and Kurumba, and perhaps be the same as 
Kad-Ktirumba?” 

188 Bee The Mackenzie Collection Introduction, p. civ; new edition, 
pp. 61, 62 : “ There is little doubt also that the first princes of Vij ay anagar 
were descended from a Tuluva family of anoient origin and power, whose 
dominions extended towards the western sea : whether they were connected 
with the Kadamba family does not appear, but that this race continued to 
hold possessions in Kernata , till near their time, is proved by grants at 
Banavdei, Bavanur , and Qokernam, dated in the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries by Kadamba kings.” Compare also Mr. Lewis Bice’s 
Mysore and Coorg,v ol. Ill, p. 98 : “ In 1336 was founded the city of Vij ay a- 
nagar, whose princes are said to have derived their origin from the 
Kadambas. 11 
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that though descended from the same stock and speaking the 
same language, these tribes separated in prehistoric times and 
subsequently became still more alienated from each other. 

In spite of this fact, they continued to live intermingled 
in the same districts, though a gulf of hatred and of caste 
prejudice prevented them from coalescing. The cause of 
this separation of the two kindred tribes it is now impossible 
to ascertain, but the division has since been kept alive and, 
if anything, it may be still further widened in the future, 
A few exceptions to this mutual antipathy however occur, 
e.g,, in the case of the Bhils and the Gonds. 

With these remarks 1 shall pass to the third part, 
in which the religious aspect of this enquiry will be dis- 
cussed. 
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PART III 

INDIAN THBOGrONY 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Introductory Remarks. 

In the two previous parts my researches concerning the 
Original Inhabitants of India proceeded from a linguistic 
point of view, I shall now endeavour to prove that the con- 
clusions I arrived at from philological evidence can be sup- 
ported by, as it were, a theological enquiry. Though the 
main subject of these researches refers to the non- Aryan 
population of this country, I have as an introduction also to 
consider portions of the Aryo-Indian theogony, as both the 
Aryan and the non- Aryan have eventually blended into one. 

The Sanskrit works which in particular contain accounts 
of such a nature are the Vedas, more especially the Rgveda, 
the Mah&bh&rata, the Ramayaija, the Puragas and the 
Dharmasastras. The Rgveda which supplies us with the 
most ancient description of the religious and domestic life 
of the Aryan invaders of India, and which on acoount of 
the sacred character of its hymns has been invested with 
a supernatural origin, contains the oldest, and as such the 
most important information, of this kind. The knowledge 
we derive from it is, however, of a very vague and obscure 
nature. The accounts preserved in the Mahabharata, R&m&- 
yana, Puranas and Law-books refer to a later period, and 
are obscured by a legendary veil which renders their explana- 
tion difficult. 

The Veda contains a collection of ancient verses composed 
by different authors at various times for sundry purposes. 

36 
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It is extant in four different Samhitas or texts. The Rgveda 
contains the teas or verses arranged according to the hymns, 
to which they belong. They are recited by the Hotr-priests, 
and must be regarded as the literary legacy bequeathed by 
their forefathers to the present Aryan population of India. 
The separate verses of the Rgveda hymns are compiled in 
the Sdmaveda without any internal connection and are sub- 
ject to musical modifications ; the'U dgatr-priests sing these 
$amdni or songs at the Soma offering. The same verses 
are re-arranged into yajum§i or prayers, and are with a 
peculiar intonation muttered by the Adhvaryu-priests of the 
Yajurveda, of which two recensions exist, the Krfna, the 
black or unarranged, and the Bukla, the white or cleansed 
Yajurveda. The verses of these three Yedic compilations 
are known as mantra. The Atharva- or Brahma^veda is the 
fourth Veda and consists mostly of popular incantations, 
some of which can justly lay claim to great antiquity, as 
they have been found also among the legendary lore of other 
Aryan tribes. It is ascribed to the priest Atharvan. The 
verses of this Veda rank more as Ta&tra than Mantra. 
While the hymns of the Rgveda and of the Atharvaveda 
possess, besides their poetic and religious value, a high 
importance as historical documents, the liturgical element 
prevails in both the Samaveda and Yajurveda. The latter, 
however, attained in subsequent times such a popularity, 
that the TaittirlyOpanisad likens the four Vedas to a bird, 
in which the Yajurveda forms the head, the Rg- and Sama- 
veda respectively the right and left wings, and the Athar- 
vaveda the tail. 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose that man in his earliest 
stage should have possessed sufficient aptitude and leisure 
to consider the obscure problem of creation. Wherever 
therefore we find in olden times, or amidst hitherto unknown 
people, an account of the creation, we may safely ascribe 
such an account to a subsequent period when the conditions 
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of life permitted such meditations. The contemplation of 
the universe eventually, however, inspired the ancient poets 
to investigate and to try to discover the secrets of nature, 
to find out who created heaven and earth, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, to determine whether the night pre- 
ceded the day, or the day the night, and similar problems. 
Whenever the creation of the world forms the sub-stratum 
of thought, it seems natural to assume that this creation — if 
a creative power or impetus is admitted — may be ascribed 
to one or to more than one creator, this creator being often 
considered as the supreme centre from which creation freely 
emanates to sub-centres, which in their turn emanate ad 
infinitum. Yet, all the religions actually known to us which 
accept a creative principle, acknowledge the existence of 
only one creator. But he who believes in the existence of 
one creator need not necessarily believe in the existence of 
only one God. Much less right have we to assume, that the 
religion of the people to whom a monotheistic seer belongs, 
must be monotheistic. A faint monotheistic tendency is 
quite compatible with a limited or even an extravagant 
polytheism, and this peculiar feature is, if anywhere, extant 
already in the faith contained in the Veda, and later on in 
the Indian Trimurti and the immense Hindu Pantheon. The 
different Yedic gods, Varuna, Mitra, Indra, Agni, Pu$an, 
Savitr, SOma and others, are each in their turn praised and 
worshipped as the supreme divinity, but this worship of 
one deity at a time does not constitute monotheism. Every 
god thus adored retains his personal existence, and is not 
merged in another. This kind of worship has been styled 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism, but, as such it must be distin- 
guished from Monotheiem, the worship of one god. At all 
events the Yedic Henotheism savours much of Polytheism. 
The qualities and the position of the various deities are 
subject to change, and this fact enables us to understand 
how the Amos, the original gods of the Yeda, were degraded 
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when the period of their ascendancy had expired, and 
the very term asura became identical with demon, and how 
Brahman (Brahma), the creative deity of the Indian cob* 
mogony, was deposed from his throne, was reduced to a 
comparatively insignificant place in the Trimurti, and nearly 
altogether lost his ascendancy as a propitiating deity. 

The rapturous enunciations of enthusiastic bards, enun- 
ciations which, in course of time, often develop into religious 
tenets, as mighty forest trees arise from tiny seeds, should 
neither be undervalued as indications of poetio eminence or 
of intellectual power, nor overrated as religions inspirations 
of supreme values A too high theological importance has, 
in my opinion, been attributed by some European San- 
skritists to the comparatively few celebrated Yedic hymns 
which contain an allusion to the creation of the world and 
to its creator, an estimation which in this country has been 
readily accepted and has led to some peculiar conclusions 
concerning the ancient Aryan religion. 

kbe overpowering impression which the elementary forces 
of nature produce on the minds of simple but susceptible 
people is manifested by the worship they offer to these 
powers individually. From the nucleus of these deified 
elements arise at a later period the complicated pantheons 
of the various polytheistic religions. The ancient Aryans 
offer no exception to this general rule The natural origin 
of their gods is manifested by the ancien songs of the 
Veda, which display the worship of the physical forces, 

Vedic Deities. 

1 shall give in the following discussion a cursory account 
of the most important Vedic deities. The Vedic theogony 
has been described at length by man; eminent European 
scholars, so that I need not dilate on it here, especially as 
an exhaustive treatise on it does not come within the range 
of this discussion. 
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The Vedio poets assumed the existence of three great 
spheres, the heaven {div), the atmosphere (ant arikfa) , and the 
earth (prthvi, bhumi, $*c.). The atmosphere lies between 
heaven and earth, and these two together are called rodasl. 
Heaven and earth are each subdivided into three spheres, 
those of the earth being called paramd , madhyama and 
avamd bhumi . The earth, or rather its spirit, is generally 
invoked together with heaven. 

Varuria occupies in the Rgveda the highest position. 
He resides in the heavens high above all gods. Like 
other gods he is styled an Aeura, or Lord, and he is most 
probably identical with the Ahura Mazda of the Zend- 
Avesta. He is the chief among the Adityas, or the sons of 
Aditi. 1 Jle is the surrounder of the firmament, the Uranos 
of the Greek, and became subsequently the god of the sea. 
He has spread the stars on high and the earth below, he 
fixed the Seven Stars in the sky, he constructed the path 
of the sun, the moon moves according to his laws, he made 
the long nights follow the days. Like Indra he is addressed 
as the supreme deity, for the divine Varuga is called the 
king of all, both of gods and of men, and Indra and Varuna 
together made by their power all the creatures of the world. 
He is also often associated with Mitra , when the latter is 
regarded as presiding over the day and Varuna over the 
night. Mitra is identical with the Iranic sun god Mithra, 
and another brother of Varuna , the Aditya Bhaga , becomes 
the Slavonic supreme god Bog . 

Siirya, the sun, resides in the sky, and forms with Agni 
and Indra or Vllyu the triad of the Vedic etymologists. 
He enlivens all that live in the morning and sends them to 
rest in the evening. The praises of Sorya, SQra or Savitr, 
the genitor, are through the famous GUyatri daily sung by 

1 The oamber of the Adityas varies. Besides Varuna are generally 
mentioned Mitra, Aryaman, Indra, Bhaga, Dakaa, Amia, Savitj and Surya 
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millions of worshippers. 9 Pufan is likewise worshipped as 
a solar deity or an Aditya. His name signifies nourisber, 
he is the protector of the paths frequented by men, he is 
the herdsman who drives the cattle with an ox-goad, and 
he rides on a goat. He is the lover of his sister SQryR, and 
assists the day to alternate with night. 

Vifflu, the pervader, is also a Solar deity in the Veda. 
Although he does not occupy a predominant position, he 
appears as the friend of Indra, or as the god who strode 
over the seven regions of the earth and planted his step 
in the three spheres of the universe. 

Ufa# or the morning dawn, the daughter of heaven and 
the sister of the Adityas as well as of tho night, is likewise 
worshipped She illustrates by her regular appearance the 
passing away of generations of men and the continuity of 
divine institutions. The two Asvins, the divine charioteers, 
who sparkle with perpetual youth and are full of strength 
and of vigour, the Dioskuroi of the Greek, precede the 
dawn. They protect men, they heal the ailing and help 
the distressed, especially when exposed to danger at sea. 
Saranyu is mentioned as their mother. 

The moon and the planets are notenrolled in the Veda 
among deities. The moon is still known as Candrama a and 
not as 8 uma, nor is Bfhaspati {Brahmanaspati) identified 
with the planet Jupiter. The Great Bear is mentioned 
among the stars which are fixed in the sky, and which are 
occasionally assigned to celebrated saints as mansions. 

Indra, the mighty sovereign of the atmosphere, is the 
god of the shining sky, who fixes the earth and supports 
the firmament. He defeats the demons in the sky and on 
earth, and Vftra, the serpent Ahi, and Bala are thus con- 
quered by hitn. He protects mankind and vouchsafes 
refreshing rain to man and beast. His greatness transcends 

* Kgveda III, 02, 10 : Tut Savitur varenyum bharga devaiy* dhtmahi, 
dbi j6 y5 xutb praoddiyit, 
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the sky and the earth and surpasses the atmosphere ; no 
one, whether god or daring mortal, can resist his command 
and empire. He eventually supersedes Varuga, and takes 
his place at the head of the gods. He manifests himself in 
the thunderstorm, and his divine weapon is the thunderbolt. 
He supports the heroes in battle, swings his club, and 
heavy potations of Soma give him additional strength. 

Vayu, the wind (also called Vata) r is associated with 
Indra, and is often mentioned as dwelling in the atmosphere 
in Indra's place. The first draught of Soma is presented 
to him. The wind god Vata has been identified with the 
old Teutonic god Wotan ( Wodan) or Odin . 

To Indra's or Vftyu's sphere belong likewise the winds. 
The winds tear i^oxrjv are collectively personified in Vayu, 
or individually appear as the Maruts . They are the gods of 
the thunderstorm. The Maruta are also called the sons of 
Budra and of PfinL They follow Indra to the battle. The 
term Rudra, roaring, tawny-coloured, is as an epithet ap- 
plied in the Rgveda to different gods, e>g., to Agni, or it is 
used as the name of a separate deity, to whom as such are 
dedicated special hymns. He carries the lightning in his 
arm, and throws it as an arrow. He is the ruler of heroes, 
the fulfiller of sacrifice. His protection is required for men 
and for beasts, he heals the sick, destroys the wicked, but 
his anger must be pacified. At a later period §iva, the 
propitious, is identified with Rudra, but Siva is nowhere 
mentioned in the Rgveda, and Rudra is still everywhere 
subordinate to Indra. 

The rain god or thunder god Parjanya belongs likewise 
to this sphere, and he is the same as the Lithuanian god of 
thunder Perkunas. 

Agni, the god of fire, who resides on the earth, is the 
first in the triad of Vedic gods. Though residing now on 
the earth, he came originally from heaven, from which 
Atharvan or M&tarisvan carried him as a gift of the gods, 
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and not by fraud as the Greek Prometheus had done. As 
lightning breaking through the rain cloud, Agni is called 
the son of water. In fact Agni lives in all the three 
spheres, as sun in the sky, as lightning in the atmo- 
sphere, and as fire on the earth. He is not worshipped in 
temples made by the hands of men, but under the open 
sky, and the holy fire is produced at his worship by rub- 
bing a stick of the Asvattha tree against a stem taken from 
the Sami tree. He is the pervading life of the world, he 
remains young, because he is always renewed ; he is the 
priest, the purohita or rtvij of the sacrifice, which, as the 
first Rsi, he offers to the gods. He purifies men, confers on 
them wealth, and protects them from their enemies, especi- 
ally from the demoniac R&ksasas, whom he burns and whose 
castles he breaks down. Thus he becomes the most popu- 
lar god amongst men. 

Though Yarui?a and Indra are often extolled as the 
mightiest gods, the Veda does not contain a classification 
of the gods according to their rank, a classification which 
it would have been difficult to establish, for the gods did 
not, as I have already observed, retain everywhere the 
same position, a fact exemplified by Indra, who himself, as 
he loses his eminence, eventually becomes the leader of the 
minor gods. In the Zend-Avesta Indra or Andra is even 
turned into a bad demon. 

The number of the gods is in the Rgveda generally 
fixed at thirty-three, and in the Satapatha Brahmana 8 
Vasus, 11 Rudras, and 12 Adityas are enumerated, besides 
heaven and sky. In the Rgveda itself these thirty- three 
gods are classed in three groups, each containing eleven 
gods, who dwell respectively in the sky, air, and earth. As 
a thirty-fourth god Prajapati is occasionally mentioned. 
Moreover, some well-known deities, as, e.g. y Agni, the Asvins, 
the Maruts, Usas and others are not included in these lists, 
so that the number 33 or 34 is by no means sufficient. Some 
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hymns indeed allude to far greater numbers, when Agni, 
e.gr., is said to be worshipped by three thousand three 
hundred thirty and nine gods. 3 

Another division of the gods is into great and small, 
young and old. 

The Vedic gods lost in course of time their ascendancy, 
and though Indra retained it longest, he was with some of 
his former colleagues relegated to the guardianship of a 
quarter of the world. He was posted to the east, while 
Agni went to the south-east, Yama to the south, Nirfti to 
the south-west, Varuna to the west, V&yu or Marut to the 
north-west, Kubera (who does not appear in the Rgveda) to 
the north, and IsUna or Siva to the north-east. 

Yama, the son of Vivasvat and Sarapyu, appears as the 
first man who died. He became the king of the dead spirits, 
who wandered to him after death. He is united with the 
gods, who think with him under a leafy tree, and is wor- 
shipped as a god. His sister is Yaml. He corresponds to 
the Iranic Yima who appears in the later legend as king 
Jamshtd. The Persian hero Feridun is thus the representa- 
tive of the Iranic Thraetaona (Thrita), who is identical with 
the Vedic deity Trita Aptya. 

On Vedic Creation. 

In course of time the belief in the power of the gods 
as representing physical forces declined, and the mind of 
thinkers began to ponder over the mystery of creation. 
The I£g-Veda does not admit one universally adopted cosmo- 
gonic system, such as we find in the Bible. Well-known is 
the one expounded in the famous PurusasQkta. Howeve?, 
this hymn, though proclaiming the origin of the four castes, 

* In JBgveda III, 9, 9 are mentioned 3S89 gods (trini fiata trl eabae- 
ranyagnim trimsacca deva nava oasaparyan). This number which may 
have probably been formed by adding 88 + 808 + 8008. Bee the Aitareya 
Brahmanam , edited by Martin Haug, Ph. D., Vol. II, p. 212 ; Bombay, 1868. 

37 
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hardly enters into the cosmogonic origin of the world* 
Moreover, it is of a comparatively late date, and its 
importance is thus much diminished. On the other hand, the 
IJg-Veda represents too early a period for broaching cosmo- 
gonic topics which were afterwards amply and even ad 
nauseam discussed in the Pauranic literature. 

Many different gods are, as we have seen, in their turn 
extolled as supreme and praised as the framers and rulers 
of the world. However, Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha, Visva- 
karman or Brahmanaspati appear in the Veda especially as 
creators of the universe. Most celebrated among the Vedic 
creation hymns is the 129th of the 10th book, a poem which 
has been repeatedly edited and translated since the time of 
Colebrooke. The 121st hymn of the same mandala possesses 
also great beauty and high poetic merit. It is addressed to 
Hiranyagarbha, the golden embryo. As the poet asks at 
the end of each verse : To what god may we ofEer sacrifice 
(kasmai devciya havi§a vidKema ) ; the creator is also called 
Ka , Who, the nominative of kasmai. 

Where such a Variety of opinions exists, it is too much 
to expect that the various legends concerning the creation 
and the creator should agree, and indeed we find consider- 
able discrepancies among them. Even in principle they 
differ, for we find creation arising from nought , or from 
aught, or from emanation . These legends concerning the 
creation, however, initiate a new era of thought and reflec- 
tion and as such they claim our attention. 

According to one legend the universe did not originally 
exist. Indra, the middle breath, kindled with his strength 
the other worn-out breaths or I^is. He was called the kindler 
(Indha), because he kindled them. And Indha is called 
secretly Indra. The thus kindled gods created seven males, 
bat as these seven males could not generate, the gods turned 
them into one. This male became Prajapati, who created 
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the Veda by his austere penance, and the waters from his 
speech. He pervaded all and desired to be reproduced from 
the waters. An egg arose and the triple science, the trayl 
vidya, was created . 4 

This account, which peculiarly enough gives a two-fold 
creation of the Veda, is at variance with another found in 
the same Br&hmana, which states that only the waters were 
at the beginning of the universe, and a golden egg was 
created when the waters desired to be reproduced. This 
egg moved about for a year, after which time a male, puru§a f 
appeared ; this was Praj&pati. As he had no other home, 
he remained in this egg for another year, when he desired 
to speak. He said bhiir, which became the earth, bhuvah , 
which became the firmament, and war, which became the 
sky. As he desired offspring, he created with his mouth 
the gods ( devah ), who became such on reaching the sky, 
divam. Meanwhile it became daylight (diva). Prom his 
lower breath he created the Asuras, who assumed this state 
when they reached this earth. Darkness then set in, and 
with it Evil. After this he created Agni, Ipdra, Soma and 
Paramesthin, as well as Vayu, Can dramas, and Usas* In 
consequence he is the progenitor of both the gods and the 
Asuras, and is also called so. He is likewise said to have 
assumed the shape of a tortoise in order to create progeny ; 
as he made ( akardt ) what he created, the word kurma , tor- 
toise, is derived from the Sanskrit root kr f to make . 5 Tradi- 
tion also accused him of having conceived, to the great 
indignation of the gods, an unholy passion for his daughter, 
said to have been either the sky or the dawn, and from 
their bodies was formed Rudra, who, as Pasupati, pierced 
Praj&pati. 

A great change in religious feeling and in Civil life was 
meanwhile slowly taking place among the Aryans when 

* See Satapatha Brahmana, VI, 1, 1. 

Bo. VII, 4, 3 and XI, 1, «. 
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they spread eastwards towards the plains of Hindustan and 
settled in large towns. Former shepherds and husband- 
men, by becoming inmates of towns, altered their mode of 
life and became artisans and traders. New interests, 
and with them new divisions, arose and began to keep 
asunder the different branches of the population, which 
divisions," though originally only temporary, developed into 
permanent institutions and laid the foundation of the strict 
regulations of Hindu caste. The development of caste was 
greatly fostered by the fact that two rival and hostile races, 
the Aryan and' the Gauda-Dravidian, occupied the country, 
and that the ruling nation aimed at intensifying and per- 
petuating this racial distinction. The priestly class profited 
most by such an arrangement, and the framing of the 
religious precepts and of the civil laws was left to their 
initiative. The priest not only framed the statutes, but 
also superintended their observance with the help of the 
regal power, which he upheld for this very reason. The 
Brahman priest became the supreme head of the community, 
and though this power was not vested in one individual, 
but in the whole caste as an individual, it was not the less 
influential. The priest was the performer of the sacrifice, 
and assumed the power to make it acceptable to the godB 
or not ; and as the gods depended on the Brfthman priests 
for their sacrifices, their power extended even over the 
gods, and the Brahmans became the real gods, and the 
legislator Manu could say that a Brfihman becomes by 
his birth the deity of the gods. . Under these circumstances 
the religious enthusiasm of the bards of the Rgveda gave 
way to the theological meditations of the Yajurveda^he 
Veda of the sacrificial prayer, when this prayer had lost its 
fervour, and had sunk to mere formulas, which had to be 
strictly observed. This prayer in its abstract form, or the 
neutral Brahman, grew eventually from the Atman into 
the Par&tman ( Paramdtman ) or Supreme Spirit, and 
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developed in time into tbe male god Brahman, who occupied 
the high throne to which gods and men had recourse in 
their troubles, and who advised and cheered them as a 
grandfather his grandchildren. The divine Asuras of tbe 
Rgveda became the demons of the Yajurveda, Visnu came 
more to the fore, and Siva made his appearance in the 
Yajurveda. 

Prajapati too, the creator of the universe, with its gods, 
demons, men, beasts, trees, and other matter, merges 
gradually into the person of Brahman, who though origin- 
ally unconnected with, and superior to, either Visnu or 
Rudra, eventually forms with them the Trimurti. 

The Trimurti. 

It is a peculiar coincidence that the two great doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Transmigration of souls should have 
appeared in India, so far as we can judge, at about the 
same period ; and so long after both had been known to 
the two leading nations of antiquity, the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. The Chaldean triad, formed of the gods Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, the representatives of heaven, the lower world, 
and the water ; the old Akkadian trinity composed of the 
divine father, mother, and their sun, the Sun god ; or the 
Egyptian solar triads of Turn, Ra, and Kheper, or of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus are too well known to require explanation. 
It may be interesting to add here, that the Hindu TrimQrti 
has been also explained as a representation of the three 
great powers of nature exemplified by the earth, the water, 
and the fire, and that the Indian sect of the Sauras revere 
the rising meridian and setting sun, corresponding to 
Brahman, Siva and Visnu respectively, as symbol of the 
TrimQrti. Similarly well known is the migration which 
the souls of the deceased Egyptians had to undergo to 
expiate the crimes they had committed while alive, until 
they could regain their human body and be united with 
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Osiris. In fact this final union with and absorption in 
Osiris shows a striking* resemblanoe to the absorption in the 
Brahmanic Par&tman or the Buddhistic Buddha. As I do 
not believe Buddha to have been an Aryan Indian, this 
question is of importance. It is highly probable that these 
Indian dogmas did not originate with the Aryans of India, 
and that they can be traced back directly or indirectly to 
those ancient countries. It is also possible that because 
these doctrines were not previously unknown in India, they 
could be more easily spread in this country for the 
vast majority of the Indian population belonged to the 
same race as did the ancient Akkadians and Chaldeans. 
It seems to me to be a matter of great regret that while 
the antique religious and civil history of India have often 
been discussed, no notice has been taken of the bulk of its 
population ; in consequence the results of the researches on 
these points have not been very satisfactory. 

CHAPTER XIV 
On Brahman. 

The legends concerning Prajdpati and Brahman have 
often a striking resemblance, and the latter occupies even- 
tually the position of the former, Brahman was born in a 
golden egg and arose from the waters. At the time of the 
deluge he assumed the form of a fish, and as a boar he 
raised the earth from the waters. To him belonged origin- 
ally the name of N&rfiyana, which was afterwards applied 
to Yi$gu. As creator he became the head of the Trimurti , 
a dogma probably unknown to Yaska, but already discussed 
at the time pf Buddha, though finally developed at a sub- 
sequent period. His colleagues in the trinity, expressed 
by the mystic syllable Om, are Visnu and §iva. These 
three gods are respectively regarded as the representatives 
of the three natural qualities (gunas), sattva, goodness, rajas , 
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passion, and tamas, darkness. Brahman represents rajas, 
the creating power, Visnu preserves by sattva, goodness or 
indifference, and Rudra or Agni filled with tamas person- 
ates time or the destroyer. Yet, as creation involves pre- 
servation and destruction, and as each is indispensable to 
the other, true Brahmanism does not admit that any one 
meinber of the trinity is superior to the others. No man 
should attempt to create a division between the three gods, 
who does so, goes to Hell. Indeed some go further and 
assert that whichever of the three is Visnu, is at the same 
time Siva and Brahman, and that any one of the three gods 
reciprocally includes the remaining two. 6 

In consequence of his abstract origin and philosophical 
appearance and through his position of creator, Brahman 
always lacked the popularity which was enjoyed by his 
more attractive colleagues. In the Mah&bharata, however. 
Brahman is still the creator of the world, he is eternal, 
sacred, and omniscient ; he teaches, advises, and governs 
the gods. He regulates all institutions and arranges the 


• Compare each well known verses as : “ Avaydr antaram nasti fiabdair 
anyair Jagatpate,” or “ Sivaya Vifnurupaya Sivarapaya Vijnave,” or : 
Tvam pvanye Sivoktena murgena Sivarupinam bahvacarya vibhedena, 
Bhagavan, samupis&te (Bhagavata). 

See also Devibhdgavata , III, 6, 54—56 : 

64. Ye vibhedam kari?yanti manava mii^haoetasat, 
nirayam te gami?yanti vibhedannatra sazhiayab. 

66. Yo Harib sa feivalj Bakfat yab feival? sa svayam Harib 
etayor bhedam atfythan narakaya bhavet narab* 

66. Tathaiya Drnhino jbeyo natra karya vio&rana, 
aparo guaabbedo’sti 4rnu Vipno brayfmi te. 

One of the three qualities prevails in eaoh god, the other two are sub- 
ordinate i thus rajas does prevail in Brahman, sattva in Vif$u and tamai 
in Siva. Compare ibidem, 41. 57 and 66. 

57. Mukhy&b sattvagunab tfi’stu paramStmaviointane 
gaunatve' pi parau khyatau rajoguantamogunau. 

66. Mukhyab tamogunaBte’itu gaunau aattvarajdguaau (applying 
to Siva). 

Bee further ibidem, 41okas 62, 89 and 44. 
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roles concerning sacrifice and penance, marriage and caste, 
and the position of kings and subjects. 

Notwithstanding that Brahman was originally superior 
both to Vispu and to Siva, who as Rudra sprang, according 
to a legend, from the forehead of Brahman, the adherents of 
these gods deny his supremacy. Yet, it is difficult to arrive 
at a final decision on this subject as the legendary evidence 
is so defective. Brahman is thus represented as rising 
from the lotus which grew from the navel of Visiju, while 
the worshippers of Siva contend that Brahman was created 
by &iva, that he acted as Siva's charioteer and worships 
&iva and the Linga. At another time he interfered in a 
dispute between Vi$gu and Rudra, and persuaded the 
exoited gods to allow Siva a share at the sacrifices. The 
Prajapatis, whose names and number are variously recorded, 
are known .as his mind-born sons, and appear to be identical 
with the ten Mahar$is. These latter are mentioned as the 
progenitors of men while the PurusasOkta gives another 
account of this subject. 

Vac, Speech, his daughter, became the object of his 
love and as Sarasvati his wife . 7 In fact this sinful attach- 
ment of Brahman became the doom of his supremacy, 
and caused the ascendancy of Visnu and Siva. By gazing 
intently at his charming daughter, he obtained five heads, 
but lost the topmost for this unchaste love by the hand of 
Siva, and is henceforth called the four-faced or caturmukha. 
His four heads, each of which wears a crown, are also 
explained as corresponding to the four Vedas. On his fore- 
head he has the mark of musk ( kasturi ) ; in his hairlocks 

1 Sarasvati is described in revfbhagavata III, 6, 31 — 35 and in IX, 
1, 29 — 37. Another wife of Brahman Sartfri is by some regarded as the 
deified saored prayer which is known as the Gayatri (JRgveda III, 62, 10); 
abont Savitrl read alBO Bevlbhagavata IX, 1, 38—43. Sarasvati is called 
in the Vai jay anti, p. 3, line 18 ; Vag Van i Bharat i Bha$a Gaur Gir Brahmi 
Barasrati. 
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he wears strings of pearls, in his four bands he wears 
respectively the Veda, a sacrificial ladle, a rosary, and an 
earthen waterpot. His colour is tawny. He sits on a 
lotus, and rides on a swan. Many names are given to 
Brahman and according to his worshippers be also possesses 
a thousand names. 8 I need not add that these legends 
are also explained from an esoteric standpoint. 

With these few remarks concerning the earlier accounts 
of Brahman, I shall now pass to his present position. 
Many of tho legends concerning all these three gods of the 
TrimQrti are of ancient origin, while others oertainly point 
to a more modem invention. In some cases it may be 
possible to explain their source and to account for their 
raison d'etre. As India has since time immemorial been 
chiefly peopled with two races, the Gauda-Dravidian and 
the Aryan, we need not wonder that, when these two began 
to intermix, each became acquainted with the religious 
beliefs of their neighbours and adopted in a more or less 
modified form some of their gods and dogmas. This circum- 
stance explains the fact why sp many Gauda-Dravidian 
elements are found in the modern Hindu worship. 

And such an influence we can also trace in the modern 
worship of Brahman. I have previously mentioned that he 
loBt his fifth face on account of his unnatural conduct 
towards his daughter, but later legends contend, that it was 
at the instigation of Parvatl, who could not distinguish 

* In the Vaijayanti, p. 3, are given the following lines : 

Brahma VidhSta Visvatma Dhata 8 rapt a Frajapatify, 

Hirany&garbho Drubino Vmftcab Kah Caturmukhah, 

Padmasanab Surajye^hab Cirajivi San&tanafc, 
featanandah Satadhrtih Svayambhul? Sarvatomukhafy, 

ParameflthI Vilraretal? Purnpo Hamsavahanah. 

Other names are: Abjaydni, Aja, Ananta, Atmabhii, Oaturvaktra, 
Jagafcsraptr, Jfianin, Kamalayom, Kamalaaana, Lokakart?, Lokakrt, 
Lokefe, Padmaja, Barvalokakrt, Savitripati, Vara, Vidhi, Visvasrj, Vedhas, 
Ac. The Bnddhists call him also Satamgati. 


38 
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B rahman from her own five-faced husband, or because 
Bra hman told a lie. He is therefore now generally repre- 
sented with four faces . 9 The SkSndapur&na relates that 
Siva cursed Brahman for his untruthful assertion of having 
seen the end of Siva, and for producing in confirmation of 
this lie a Ketaki flower as a witness. The original judg- 
ment that Brahman was henceforth nowhere to be wor- 
shipped was on Brahman’s appeal mitigated, and his 
worship was allowed on all auspicious occasions, and at all 
initiatory ceremonies and Soma sacrifices . 10 

Present Worship or Brahhan. 

In consequence of the disgrace he incurred, as is now 
generally averred, or perhaps owing to his abstract and 
unapproachable position as creator, Brahman doeB not 
receive anything like the attention which is paid to Vi$nu 
and Siva. There exists also a proverb among the people 
that a man who has no house, says : "I have no house like 
Brahman.” On the other hand it is a peculiar circumstance 
worth mentioning that the principal festival of every temple 


" See beginning of note 16, on page 897. 

10 The curse was Tatra kutrtpi loke’emin apiijyo bhava, padmaja. 

This wae modified to : 

^ ♦ 

Subhakaryesu sarvef a pratidfk»adhvarefn ca, 

Piljyo bhava, o&turvaktra, madvaco nanyatha bhavet. 

In consequence Brahman is revered as guardian of the sacrifice at all 
yagas, vrataB, marriages, funerals and annual ceremonies during the pro* 
liminary ceremonies. The real proceedings begin after Brahman has been 
worshiped with the words Brahmanam twin vrnimahe. The Brahman 
who aots as Brahman is provided with a seat, and betelout, flowers, sandal 
and oloths are presented to him, but no incense is burnt in his favor, nor 
are lamps lighted, nor eatables presented, nor are fans, umbrellas, camphor, 
mirrors or flags allowed. The presence of Brahman who mast be represent* 
ed by a Brahman who knows the Veda, is necessary in order to superintend 
and help the Purdhita in the correct recital of the mantras and the 
up-keep of the fire. In fact Brahman is the guardian of the saorifioe. 

6iva also cursed the K@taki flower, but this curse concerns only Siva, 
for the flower is still worshipped in honor of VJfpu, Lakpml, and even of 
Par vat i. 
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ib called BrahmCtsava. It is moreover wrong to assert 
that Brahman is only revered in one place in the whole of 
India, i.e., near the Puskara lake in Ajmere. The local 
legend there says, that the god Brahman left once hiB 
Satyaloka to perform a sacrifice in this mundane region, 
but forgot to invite his consort Sarasvatl, Enraged at 
this discourtesy, she did not follow her husband. When 
Brahman had finished all the necessary preparations, and 
was ready to perform the Sarikalpa, while the gods and 
Rsis stood before the sacrificial fire, he observed to his sur- 
prise that his wife was not present. As the priests refused 
to go on with the sacrifice, because Brahman had not his 
wife by his side, Brahman requested Indra to fetch, as 
quickly as possible, an unmarried girl to take the place of 
his wife. Indra returned with a Sodra girl, whom Brahman 
purified by letting her pass from the mouth through the 
alimentary canal of the celestial cow Kamadhenu. He then 
called her Gflyatn, made her his partner and perfprmed 
the sacrifice. Opposite to' the temple of Brahman lies a 
large and deep tank, whose waters are credited with 
miraculous qualities. If the shadow of a woman falls 
during her menstrual period on the waters of this tank 
•( pushara ), it turns red and keeps this colour until purified 
by mantras. Brahman is in this place worshipped by his 
thousand names and the same formalities which are observed 
in the temples of Vi§nu and Siva are also adhered to in this 
temple of Brahman. 1 1 


11 This report was communicated to me indirectly by a Brahman 
who had visited Pushkar. See Annah and Antiquities of Rajasthan by 
Lieut.-Oolonel James Tod, London, 1829, Vol. I, pp. 773-75. “ Poshkur is 
the most sacred lake in India ; that of Mansurwar in Thibet may alone 
compete with it in this respect. By far the most conspicuous edifice is the 
shrine of the creator Brihma. This is the sole tabernacle dedicated to the 
One God which I ever saw or heard of in India. The statue is quadriferous 
and what -struck me as not a little curious was that the sikra $ 6i pinnacle 
of the temple, is surmounted by a cross.’ * Bead also the Rajputana 
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It is very peculiar that this renowned and ancient place 
of worship is connected like the temples at MelkOta, Puri, 

Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp. 67—71, which contains a full description of the 
legend j from it I have extracted the following ; “ Pushkar is a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage, and the great sanctity of its lake equalled, according 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of Manusarowar in Thibet, is due to the 
belief that here Brahma performed the yajna, and that the Sarasvati here 
reappears in five streams. The legends connected with these two beliefs 
may be found in the Pushkar Mahatmya of the Podma Purana . Brahma 
was perplexed as to where he should perform the sacrifice according to 
the Vedas, as he had no temple on earth like other deitieB. As he reflect- 
ed, the lotus fell from his hand, and he determined to perform his sacrifice 
wherever it fell. The lotus, rebounding, struok the earth in three places. 
Water issued from all three, and Brahma, descending, called the name of 
the place Pushkar, after the lotus. (The holy ground extends for one 
yojam round the largest lake, called Jyesht Pushkar. The second lake is 
the Madhya Pushkar , near the tank, now called Suda Bat. The third lake 
is the Kanisht Pushkar , which is now generally called Burka Pushkar. 
The middle lake iB very small, and there aro no buildings round it or 
round the third lake.) Brahma then collected all the gods, and on the 
11th day of the bright half of Kartik, everything was ready. Each god 
and rishi had his own special duty assigned to him, and Brahma stood 
with a jar of amrit on his head. The sacrifice, however, could not begin 
until Savitri appeared, and she refused to come without LakBhmi, Parvati 
and Indrani, whom Pavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her 
refusal, Brahma became enraged and ' said to Indra : “ Search me out 
a girl that 1 may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar of 
amrit weighs heavy on my head.” Indra accordingly went, but found 
none except a Gu jar’s daughter whom he purified by passing her through 
the body of a cow, and then, bringing her to Brahma, told what he had 
done. Vishnu observed— w Brahmans and cows are in reality identical ; 
you have taken her from the womb of a cow, and this may be considered 
a second birth.” Shiva added that, as she had passed through a cow, she 
should be oalled Gayatri. The Brahmans agreed that the sacrifice might 
now proceed, and Brahma, having married Gayatri and having enjoined 
silence on her, placed on her head the jar of amrit , and the yajna com- 
menced. (The image of Gayatri may be seen in the temple of Brahma, 
close to that of Brahma himself.) The sacrifice, however, was soon inter- 
rupted by a naked man who appeared crying * Atmat ! Atmat ! * and who, 
at the instigation of Shiva, threw a skull into the sacrificial ground. When 
it was attempted to remove the Bkull, two appeared in its place, and the wholo 
ground gradually became covered with skulls ; till Shiva, at Brahma's 
request, finally agreed to remove them on condition that he should have a 
temple at PuBhkar, there to be worshipped under the name of Atmaheswar* 
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and Trivandrum with the lower classes, and that the 
Eokhama Brahmans are according to tradition Beldars, who 


Meanwhile a number of Brahmans, all ugly men, arrived from the Bakhta. 
As they bathed in the lake, their forms changed into those of handsome 
men $ stod the ghat at whioh they bathed, called Surup Ghat, is the resort 
of pilgrims on the 11th day of Kartik. On the morning of the 12th day 
the Brahmans came to Brahma and asked where they were to bathe. He 
directed them to bathe in the Prachi Sarasvati, the stream which passes 
by the village of Hokran ; and it is explained how the Sarasvati, after 
disappearing underground to escape the heat of the fire whioh she is carry- 
ing to the sea, reappears in five channels (as Suprabha whioh fails into 
Jyesht Pushkar, Sudha which falls into Madhya Pushkar, Kanka whioh 
falls into Kanisht Pushkar, Nanda whioh flows past Hand, and "Prachi 
which passes by Hokran), in the saored soil of Pushkar, how two of these 
meet at Hand, five miles from Pushkar ; and how from the junction, the 
river, thereafter called the Luui, proceeds to the sea. The saorifioe was 
disturbed this day by Batu Brahman, who let loose a snake among the 
BrahmanB. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Bishi, whose son 
imprecated a curse against Batu that he might become a lake. Batu, 
going to his grandfather Brahma, was oonsoled by the promise that he 
should be the founder of the ninth order of snakes, and was direoted to 
go to Bagpahar,- where he should Teceive worship on the fifth day of the 
dark half of Sdwan at the place celled the Nagkand. The sacrifice pro- 
ceeded till the 15th each day having its appointed duties ; for this day the 
Bra hman B were directed to make a circuit of the lakes and to bathe in 
Gayakup. (The virtues of the tirth of Gaya are Baid to reside in this 
place, whence the name.) Shortly after their return Savitri appeared, 
greatly incensed at the disregard which had been shown to her. Brahma 
sought to pacify her, but to no purpose, and she want away in a rage to 
the hill north of the lake where is her temple. Alter the yajna performed 
by Brahma, Pushkar became so holy that the greatest sinner, by merely 
bathing in it, went to heaven. Heaven became inconveniently crowded, 
and the gods complained that no longer any man regarded them or his 
duty, so easy was it to get to heaven. Brahman agreed accordingly that 
the tirth should only be on earth from the 11th day of Kartik to the full 
moon, and for the remainder of the year he promised to remove the tirth 
to the air (antwrikeha). Such is the legend given in the Pushkar Manat* 
nvya 

Bead also the short account about the temple of Brahma at Pushkar In 
the Indian Casts by Dr. John Wilson, Bombay, 1877, Yol. 1, p. 170. M The 
Brahmans don't directly compromise themselves by taking care of the 
temple (whioh in point of fact is under the charge of Goaavis) ; hut they 
lay to a share of the offerings at the shrine. The four faces of 

Brahma on the image are uniform, but they have a lengthened chin in the 
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obtained in return for excavating the sacred lake at Push- 
kar or Pokhar the favour of the god and the dignity of 
Br&hmansJ 9 

Brahman has still a small but separate temple in Benares, 
and though there are very few temples in Northern India 
in which Brahman is now worshipped, there are not a few 
places in Southern India which possess temples dedicated 
to Brahman, and where he and his wife Sarasvatl receive 
similar honors as are offered to Vi$nu and Siva. 

This is the case for example with the Brahma temple at 
Cebrolu in the Krishna district, which, as I am informed, 
was erected in imitation of the Brahma temple at Jayapu- 
ram or BrahmagayH, a place which is without doubt identical 
with Pushkar. The construction of the present temple at 
CfibrOlu is ascribed to the once powerful Rajah Vasireddi 
Venkatadri N&yudu, Zamindar of Cintapalle, who resided 
both at Amaravatl and CebrOlu, and in whose time the 
ruinBof the celebrated Buddhist shrine were first discovered 
at Amaravatl. The temple at Cebrolu is situated near a 
pit called Brahmagunda . Venkatadri in the hope of finding 


place of a beard. The temple ia exteriorly associated with an image of 
Shiva with four visible heads plaoed on a Linga, and must therefore be 
principally frequented by votaries of that God.” 

l# .See Dr. J. Wilson’s Indian Cattte , II, p. 171. “The tradition of 
their origin is singular j it iB said that they were Beldars, and excavated 
the sacred lake of Pushkar or Pokhar, for which they obtained the favour 
of the deity and the grade of Brahmans, with the title of Pokharna. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the Khodala , a kind of pick-axe 
used in digging, seems to favour this tradition.’* Compare also the Raj - 
putana Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 70. “ They (the Brahmans of Pushkar) say 
they are descended from Parasar, the father of the Veda Vyasa, and. that 
like the Mathura Chaubes, their names were Emitted when the list of the 
ten Brahmanicai tribes was drawn up. They trace their descent, however, 
through one Bopat, and the general belief is that this Bhopat was a Mer. 
Brahmans will not eat.tfiVh these men, who are found only in Pushkar and 
in a few of tho neighbouring towns of Marwar. They are generally called 
Fhojalc ii\ the papers whic*. have been given by the Rajas on the appoint- 
ment of Purohits.” 
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a treasure began to excavate it, but being disappointed 
in his expectations converted the pit into a water reservoir 
or Edneru, in the midst of which he built after his return 
from Kasi (Benares) the temple of Brahman, on the model 
of the one he had seen at Jayapuram. He dedicated it to 
Caturmuhha Brahms, Lingeivarasv&mi, the last name being 
added as the temple was erected according to the &iva 
A gam a, because the Agama Sastras do not contain measure- 
ments for a temple of Brahman. The original name of the 
pit Brahmaguijda appears to favor the idea that previ- 
ously to the erection of the temple by Venkat&dri ^Brahman 
had been worshipped in this district. As the R&ja died 
before the commencement of the first year’s ceremony, his 
death was regarded as a bad omen, and only daily offerings 
are made and lights are kept in this temple, but no peri- 
odical feasts or car festivals are observed. Vehkat&dri is 
said to have been under a curse for having treacherously 
beheaded 150 Centsu chiefs whom he had invited to a feast, 
and the immense Bums of money he spent on charitable 
and religious purposes, he regarded as an expiation of hiB 
atrocious sin. 1 * * * * * * * * * * * 13 


1 * Cebrolu is also called Cat u rmukh apuram. This name refers to Brah- 

man, but cannot be explained to mean “ the city facing the four points of 

the compass ” as Mr. Gordon Mackenzie states in his Manual of the Kistna 
District, p. 203 j see also ibidem , pp. 301—13. 

1 am indebted for the following description to Mr. G. Campbell, Sub- 
Collector, Guntur, dated the 15th December 1390 M I was at Ohebrolu 

11 yesterday, and had a look at the temple from the edge of the lcunta in 

11 which it stands. The temple is quite a small square building, and is in 

‘ a neglected condition. Only one ont of the four Dhvajastambas is 

‘ standing, and that looks very tottery. This is a rough plan, the square 

* being the kunta with the temple in the middle, outside being the eight 

* little shrines to the Dikpalakas. As far as is known Q a 

* here, this and the Brahmagaya temple are the only a B a 

1 Brahman temples in India.” a a D 

Mr. G. Campbell kindly enclosed a report of the Cebrolu temple, 
which had been submitted to bim by tbe late M.R.By. D. V. Chelapati 
Bow, Deputy Tashildar of tbe Ponnur Division* The following is taken 
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An old and still used temple of Brahman exists in K&la- 
hasti in the North Arcot district, I visited it in January 
1886. On the top of the mountain over the temple stands 
a foarfaced statue of Brahman. Popular tradition declares 


from this report : — “ Popular legend states that during -the energetic 
“ days of Bajah Vasireddi Venkatadri Naidu he had determined to get rid 
44 of a tribe of Chentchus who pillaged his Zamindary, and so inviting 150 
“ of the tribe to a feast, he had them all beheaded in the Fort at Ghinta- 
“ palli. Remorse overwhelmed him for his treachery, and whenever he aat 
“ down to his meal the grain turned into insects. In order to remove 
“ this corse he went on a pilgrimage to Benares and other sacred places, 
“ built temples, erected numerous pillar b before various shrines, besides 
44 making charities. He made Chebrole his second residence, Amaravati 
“ being the first. At this place (Chebrole) there had been a small pit 
“ called Brahmagundam, about which was said to have been bnried gold 
“ grains of immense quantity and a Bhairava idol was fixed to guard the 
“ treasure. He (the Zamindar) made excavations for the hidden treasure 
11 to considerable extent, and having at the end been disappointed, he 
41 converted the pit, including the Brahmagnnda, into a reservoir called 
44 Eonern, and in the middle constructed a temple dedicated to the worship 
“ of Chaturmukha Brahma Lingesvarasvami as such a temple had no exist - 
“ ence elsewhere in this part of the country, and he gave the name of 
44 Chatnrmukhapuram to the place which has had several other names, 
14 viz., Chebrole, Jayabrole, Tambrapani. The Idol is of the following 
44 description : The Lingam was firBt fixed in a red Chintamani stone most 
44 beautifully carved in the form of a lotus (kamalam) of 1,000 petals, 
44 underneath which is a raised seat caUed Peetam. On four sides of the 
“ Lingam four separate Brahma images equal in size and equal in all other 
“ respects were carved ; each image has two legs and four hands. Of the 
“ four hands two are empty, while of the other two, oneoontains a garland 
“ (japamala) and the other a tumbler (kamandal). The Lingam is about 
“thsee inches higher than the Brahma images. The temple has four 
“ gates. On the four sides and corners of the reservoir eight small temples 
44 were built for the worship of the following deitieB : 1. North, Venn 
41 Gopalasvami, and his Ammavarn, North-east j 2. South, Banganayakulu, 
41 and his Ammavaru Nanchari, South-east ; 3. East, Chandramaulesvara- 
41 svami, and his Ammavaru, South-east ; 4. West, Sahasra Lingesvara- 
** svami, and his Ammavaru, North-east. (Mr. Campbell assigns these 
41 8 temples to the Dikpalakae, which is very possible.) The Ammavaru 
44 temples are falling down and the pillars of gilt fixed on the four sides 
44 of the Brahma temple are in ruins. The temple has an endowment 
41 of Ao. 29, 90 Ch. The title deeds bear the name of Chaturmukha Brahma 
44 Lingesvarasvami. The worshippers are Pujaris and worship Brahma with 
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that this hill ia really the $ ivUnandani lay a, the highest 
peak of the Kail&sa, which Brahman transferred in ancient 
times to Kalahasti. Of the foar faces of Brahman the one 
whioh looks towards the south. has fangs instead of teeth. 

“ Namakam, Ohamakam and with Sivanamamnlu after the 8marta fashion. 
“ No kind of .periodical and oar festivals are celebrated exoept making 
“ daily offerings and lightings, do. The non-celebration is said to be dne 
“ to the bad omen, as the Zamind&r who constructed the temple and the 
u oar at a great cost' having died before the commencement of the first 
11 year's ceremony. 

“ I hear there is another Brahma temple at Jayapuram in the north. It 
“ is called Brahmagaya. The temple thpre is said to be in a tank. 

“ Brahma images similar to those at Chebrole were carved on a Lingam 
“ and worshipped. Venkatadri Naidn appears to have built the temple 
“ after he had seen the one at Jayapuram when he went to 'Benares on 
" pilgrimage and named the place Chaturmhkham, meaning Brahmapuram. 
“ I dgubt therefore that Chaburmukhapur&m ^means the city facing the 
“ four points of the compass, as Mr. Mackenzie calls it/* (I had intimated 
this previously as my opinion in a letter to Mr. Campbell.) 

“ The addition Lingesvarasvami to Brahma appears to have been added 
” for the following reason. Temples are built according to the Agama 
“ Sastram, which treats of the measurement of the several temples. This 
“ Sastram is of four sorts with regard to. Siva, Vishnu, Sakti and 
u Gr&napati. No Agamam is known to exist which treats of measurements 
" regarding temples dedicated to Brahma, and hence no temple of such 
“ sort has been constructed; but Yenkatadri Naidu having the vanity to 
u excel the other Rajahs in charity and in the construction of temples, con- 
“ structed this temple partly arbitrarily and partly with Siva Agamam and 
“ made the addition Lingesvarasvami to Brahma. ” 

It is probable that there was originally at Cebrdlu an old Brahma 
temple, and that Yenkatadri rebuilt this shrine to revive the worship. 
With respect to the temple at Jayapuram, whose construction wu imi- 
tated by the Rajah of Cebrolu, it is not clear which Jayapura (Jaipur) 
is meant. There is a well known town of this name in the Vizagapatam 
District, and another rather more famons place of the same name lies in 
Rajapnt&na not far from the above-mentioned Pushkar in the Ajmere Dis- 
trict where the famous Brahma temple is situated. This temple is most 
probably the one allnded in the above printed report. 

It must also not be forgotten that a Brahma temple exists at Benares 
and that Yenkatadri visited this town previously to hie building the Brahma 
temple at Cebrolu. His death prevented that a special Brahma worship 
was introduced, and was the cause of the adoption of the Smarta cere- 
monial. Raja Vasire<Jdi Yenkatadri Naymju died in 1816. 
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Special priests perform daily the prescribed worship in this 
Brahmadev&laya whose idol goes by the name of Maipika/r- 
nike&vara. 

In KuttanGr near M&yavaram the temples of Brahman 
and Sarasvatl face each other, and Brahman priests wor- 
ship these two gods as Vi$nu and Laksml, or Siva and 
Pftrvatl are adored in their respective pagodas, A big 
temple of Brahman, I am told, exists at Tiruvann&malai and 
one devoted to Sarasvatl as JnanambikU is at Tiruvftlur. 14 j 
Yedftranyam possesses likewise a temple dedicated to the\ 
same goddess. Brahman’s image occupies an honored place 
in the temple of Kodumudi near Erode, at TirukkandiyQr 
near Tiruvadi, in the UttamarkOvil near Srirangam, at 
6&lyamafigalam and Kila Valuttur near Aiyampettai in the 
Tanjore district, at KumbhakOnam and elsewhere. Some 
contend that there is an image of Brahman in every temple 
of Siva at the place where the purified water, poured out 
over the head of Siva, or over the linga inside, escapes 
through the channel. 1 5 

On the Brahmabhuta. 

Among the population on the West coast, especially 
among the Tulus, where the devil-worship prevails. Brah- 
man is not only revered as a god, but also as a spirit or 
Bhufca. In fact all castes worship him, and he is universally 
adored ; he has in reality his special place of worship in 

1 * This shrine at Tiruvalnr mast not be mistaken for that dedicated to 
Kamalamba, which belongs to the Tyagarajasvami temple, within whose 
precincts is also a famous well, known as Sarasvatltirtham. 

1 • A temple oovered in the sand near the confluence of the Kaveri and 
Amarav&ti not far off from Karnr, is by some ascribed to Brahman, by 
others to Siva. According to a legend the god V aradara j asvamin in 
Kafioipuram arbse from the flames of a sacrifice performed by Brahman 
orer the Hastiiaila, on whiohthe present garbhagrha stands. 

I am indebted for a great part of this information concerning the wor- 
ship of Brahman in South India to my former pupil and young friend 
Hr, Nacjadiir V. Pefiikaoaryar, m.a. 
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nearly every big landed estate. At §irva, Brahman is 
represented with four heads, his image is about 2 feet high 
and is made of PaTicaldha or the five metals, gold, silver, 
copper, tin and lead. He rides on the goose or hamsa in the 
usual position, one of his hands holding a water jar, while 
the other has a rosary or japamald, and the two remain- 
ing are folded on the chest and contain the SalagrRma. 
The officiating Brahman or bhaffa enters the temple daily 
after his bath with a water jar and pours the water over 
the image. He then fills, while muttering the usual mantras, 
the holy sankha with water and sprinkles the latter over the 
image. This done, he puts sandal and a garland on 
the head of the idol and offers some cooked rice to the god. 
These ceremonies occupy about three hours. The evening 
service is the same but only shorter, it lasts about two hours. 
The neighbouring Brahmans and Sodras celebrate every 
year a great festival, during which the image of Brahman 
is carried about within the precints of the temple and a 
special pQja is performed. 1 6 


10 The Rev. Ch. Gojar at Sirva near Udapi, gave the following in- 
formation to Rev. G. Ritter who sent me this report in German through 
the Rev. F. Kittel €I Eine halbe Stnnde westlich von Sohirwa Bteht in 
einem Thai, Waraaare genannt, ein Tempel, in welchem ein Bild Brahmas, 
der 4 Gesichter hat, angebetet wird. Dasselbe ist gegen 2* hoch and besteht 
ans Pantschaloha. Brahma Bitzt da auf dem Vogel Hamsa. Zwei seiner 
Hande hebt er zur Achsel empor, in der einen ein WasBergefass, in der 
andern einen Rosenkrauz ( Japamala) haltend. Die beiden andern Hande 
hat er vor seiner Brust gefaltet and halt zugleich darin den heiiigen Stein 
(Salagrama). Der dienstthuende Brahmane (Bhatta) geht taglich nach 
seinem ubliohen Bad mit einem Wassergefaas in den Tempel und giesst 
das Wasser ixber das Bild . t Dann fiillt er, w Ahrend er ShastraB hersagt 
seine heilige Muschel ( shanha genannt) mit Wasser und sprengt dasselbe 
anf das Bild. Hieranf legt er etwas Sandalholz (mehl ?) und einen Bln- 
menkranz anf des Gotzen Kopf und setzt ihm eine Portion gekoohten Reises 
vor. Alles dies nimt jeden Morgen 8 Stunden in Anspruoh. Den Abend- 
dienst, der dem des Morgens fast gleich ist, absolviert er in 2 Stunden. 
Ausserdem kommen die Tempelvorsteher, die benaohbarten Brahmanen 
und auoh eine A"»*hl Shudras alijAhrlioh einmal bier zn einen Feat zuaam- 
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The Brahma-image in (he temple at Kufijar has only 
three faces, and is therefore regarded by some as a repre- 
sentation of a Brahmabhuta. 

The BrahmabhQta must not be confounded with a Brah- 
marZkfasa, the latter being the evil spirit of a dead Brah- 
man. 

Wherever the divine nature of Brahman prevails, Brah- 
mans perform the worship, even dancing at his service, while 
low caste persons generally dance in honor of the Brabaina, 
bhutas. The festival of the superior Brahman is called a 
fnantfala, while that of a Brahmabhuta or of every bhQta is 
known as a kola . The drawing on the floor for such a manftala 
consists of black, white, red, green, and yellow coloursajid is 
made by the Jakkedakulus who occupy in consequence at 

men. Be* dieser Gelegenheit wird das Brahmabild in Tempelhof henunge- 
tragen nnd ein besonderer Fnja ( Anbetung) wird verrichtet. 

“ Solohe Brahmabilder finden sich im Udapi-bezirk ; nooh einige, z. B., 
in Kan jar, Bolle, Nanaolige, Ac. Doch ist za bemerken, d&ss z. B. das 
Bild in Kanjar nnr 8 Gesicbter hat, und darum mehr als Brahmabhuta 
betrachtet wird. Der bernnter geeohlagene 4te Kopf des Brahma, so 
wird erzahlt, habe zu Parameahvarn gefleht, der ihm daun rieht auf die 
Brde herabznsteigen und sich den Bhutas anzusckliessen. So seien die 
Brahmabhutas entatanden. Ein aolcber hat menschliche Gestalt und 
reitet auf einem Pferd ein Sohwert in seiner rechten Hand haltend. Er 
wird taglich von Brahmanen, aber auoh von Shudras angebetet. Die 
Shastras, die dabei gebraucht werden, sind aber verschieden von denen, 
welche man fur den Brahma-Gott benutzt. Es wird ihm nur ungekochter 
Beis vorgesetzt. j aber anch sein Kopf wird mit Sandelholz nnd Blumen 
bestreut, auch wird Rauch werk vor ihm verbrannt. See Note 20 on p. 308. 

“Ausserdem gibt es Brahmabilder die von den RischiB berstammen 
sollen, und darum regelmaBsig verehrt werdeu. Ferner finden Bich da 
nnd dort * gestaltlose Brahmusteine, bei welchen jedoch kein taglicber 
Dienst stattfindet ; z. B., i Stunden westlich von Udapi ist ein solcher 
Stein, zu welchem vielleicht das Jahr einmal ein Viahnubildgehracht und 
dort Terehrt wid. Sie sind meist mit Naga-steinen vereint und warden 
nie fur den BrahmgQtt, sondern nur ftir Brahmabhuten angesehen. 
Auch in den gewohnlichen Bhutatempeln findet sich der Brahmabhuta, 
genannt Berme. 

“Als Grand der Yerebrung das gesturzten Brahms wird geltend gemacht, 
das die altei Rishis gloichfalls naoh seinem Fall ihn anbeteten.” 
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present a respectable position, but who were originally 
Holeyas or Paraiyas. Everything else for the raag fo 1 * is 
done by Br&hmans. A Brahman becomes possessed of 
Brahman and to him he vouchsafes his oracles. The offering 
or bali consists of fruits and various condiments. Brahman 
is addressed as SvSmi Bermere, and not like the other gods 
as SvSmi Devere. The people pray to him as follows: 
We have been remiss in thy worship, spare us ; remove gra- 
ciously from us all evil, give us health for our body, increase 
our wealth in the house and on the field. The BrShman 
then makes his puja, and recites the following mantram : 
" Uddi ! I revere the sunlike, three-eyed N&r&yaga, who is 
shining with the ornament of the serpent-prince, who is 
honoured by the Bkull held in his hand, who is armed with 
a chisel and a white lotus, who has anklets provided with 
golden bells and who is facing (me), the lord of the Bhfltas, 
who removes fear, has four faces and is called Brahman. 17 


“ 1 7 Uddi , bhaskaraaannibham trinayanam narayanam nagendrahhupoj- 
jvalam hastddattakapdlamahitam ivetabjatahkayudham lcarlcanakihkimnupu- 
ritasanmukham bhuteiam bhayaharam caturananam brahma bhidhdnnm 
bhaji." 

Rev. M. Schaible writes from Karkal : “ Ueber den Ursprung des Brahma, 
im Volksmunde Berme, wegen seiner Verwandtschaft mit den N&gas oft 
auoh N a ga- Brahma genannt, sagen die Lente : in alten Zeiten hatten 
Brahma and Shiwa 5 Angesichier besessen. Um ihrer Aehxrlichkeit willen 
sei einstens Sohiwas Weib, Parwati, einmal bei ihrem Brack einen in einer 
Gotterversammlung in grosse Verlegenheit geraten, da sie, ansser Stands, 
ihren Gemahl nnd Brahma von einander zn nnterscheiden, nicht gewnsst 
babe, zn welchem von beiden sie sich setzen eolle. Schiwa, der ihre Ver- 
legenheit nnd den Grand derselben erkannte, hieb, nm ihr ins kiinftige 
derartiges zn ersparen, dem Brahma ein Haupt ab. Als dieses hierauf 
den Sobiwa iiber die Art and Weise seiner Weiterexistenz nm Rat und 
Hilfe anging, erhielt es die Weisnng sich unter seine Ganas zn begeben, 
anf die Erde zn gehen, die Menscben zn plagen und so sich seinen Unter- 
halt zn versohaffen nnd seine Fortexistenz zu sichern.” 

44 Brahma geniesst allgemeine Verehrnng von alien Kasten. Die Lente 
halten ihn fur den Urheber von Angenentzundung Hantanschlag nnd 
hauptsaohlieh von Kinderlosigkeit. In Nandolige nnd Mala hat er zwei 
grossere Tempel, deoh stehen diese ihrqr Grosse nach in keinerle, 
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The worship of Brahman and his eventual absorption into 
a Brahmabhata shows the influence which the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India exercised over the Aryan invaders. 
Brahman becomes half god, half bhata ; he is regarded as 
such inferior to a naga, but superior to the common bhuta. 
A legend asserts that the fifth head of Brahmarf, after being 

Verbal tniss zu anderen grossen Hindutempeln. Sonat flnden sich kleine 
Tempelchen, Brahmasthnna oder Bermeregunda genannt auf dem Gute 
nahezu jedes grosseren Gutsbesitzers, der eignen Grand and Boded hat. 
In dem Nandolige Tempel findet sich kem Bild, in dem in Mala dagegdn iat 
Brahma ans Stein gehauen, in MenschengeBtalt auf einem Pferde reiiend 
dargestellt. Die iibrigen fast zahllosen kleinen Tempelchen enthalten 
entweder ebenfalls Brahma in Menschengestalt, oder aber auch nur einen 
rohen oder nur ganz oberflacblich behauenen Stein, Bei dem Nandolige- 
Tempel findet jahrlich im Zusammenhang mit einem Bhuten and einem 
Gotzenfest ein grosseres Fest statt, zu dem Leute von nahe und fern 
gewallfahrtet kommen um dem Brahma ihre Gelfidbe, die sie ihm in den 
Tagon der Krankheit gelobt batten, zu entrichten. Sonet findet an jedem 
Sankranti ein Puja statt. In dem Mala-Tempel wird taglich Puja gemaoht, 
das am Freitag einen etwas feierlichern Character trfigt. Die gleiche 
Ordnung fand ich in Mudar , wo dem Brahma, der dort ganz im Freien 
kampirt, und bloss in einem wenig behauenen Granitstein dargestellt ist» 
ebenfalls taglicben Dienst verrichtet wird. In den oben erwahnten vielen 
kleinen Tempelchen wird nur alle Monate geopfert ; nnr im Monat Sona 
t&glich oder einige Male iu der Woche. Beim Puja wird eine Lampe 
angeziindet, Blumen, Reis und Sandelholzpnlver vorgesetzt. Seinem Wesen 
nach ist dieser Brahma halb Gott, halb Bhuta. Er steht niedriger als die 
Nagas und hoher als die Bhutas. In seiner Eigenschaft als Gott kann nur 
der Brahmane ihm Puja machen und ergreift er bei Festlichkeiten nur 
von diesem Besitz, aber nie von einem andern niedern Kastenmann. 
Wahrend dem Bhuten ein kola, wird dem Brahma ein sogenanntes Man<fala 
oder Barmadalali dargebracht. Die Zeiohnung zu diesem Mapdala bat 
eine ursprtinglich niedere, jetzt aber duroh ihren Dienst zu Ansehen 
gekommene Kaste (die Jakkedakulu) auf dem Boden vor dem Tempel zu 
entwerfen, wobei 5 Farben, echwarz, weiss, rot, grun und gelb sur Yerwen- 
dung kommen. Das Uebrige bei dem Mapdala kann nur ein Brahmane 
besorgen, von dem der Brahma Besitz ergreift und dann Orakel gibt. Das 
bali bes-dht in einer Darbringung n von Fruchten und verschiedenen 
Gewurzen. Beim Gebet zu diesem Brahma sagen die Leute: ‘ Wir fehlen 
gar viel in deiner Yerehrung, verzeihe. Wende gnadig alles Uebel ab, 
gib Geaundheit dem Leib und mehre den Reiohthum im Haas and auf 
dem Feld. 1 Die Anrede lautet nioht wie bei den Gottem— Svami devtre 
son der n Svami formers. 
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cat off, prayed to Paramesvara, who advised it to descend 
to the earth and to associate with the bhQtas. According 
to a Tulu tradition the present Brahman (Bermere, Berume, 
Baruma, Berma or Bomma) is only a portion of Brahman 
united with the serpent god ( nUga devaru). Siva is said to 
have been jealous because Brahman had four faces and 
eight eyes, while he had only three. He therefore cut off 
one of these four heads, and when this head asked him 
what he should do, Siva told him to unite itself with the 
serpent [ndga ) 9 torment mankind and to extort thus offer- 
ings from them. In Badakay Lokan&d Brahman's head 
appeared first as a n&ga, and there it was worshipped. 
When I was visiting the Buddha temple at Kotahenu, a 
suburb of Colombo, I saw a figure of Brahman with three 
heads which I originally took to have four heads, the fourth 
being behind and thus of course invisible, But the temple- 
servant particularly declared that Brahman had only three 
heads, one representing the past, the other the present, and 
the third the future. 1 8 This legend I heard also confirmed 
by other Ceylonese Buddhists. At Kandy in the M&ligava 
Temple or the Shrine of the Sacred Tooth is a picture of 
Brahman as Mahdbrahmardja } or as king of heaven — known 
as Brahmaloka or Satyaloka. 1 9 He has only one head, and 


1 9 Tivata is one of the Ceylonese names of Brahman. Its meaning and 
derivation are not dearly known. It oan be oonnected with the Sanskrit 
words trivrtta ( trivrt ) and trivaktra. The High Priest of Adam’s Peak 
and President of the Vidyodaya College in Colombo, Hikkoduwe Bnman- 
gala Ternnnanse, thinks that it is derived from trivrtta, and explains it as 
denoting Karmavrtta , Ktesavrtta and Vipakavrtta. If vata stands for 
vaktra , trivaktra would mean three -faoed. 

1 9 According to Hindu cosmology there exist fonrteen worlds, seven above 
and seven below the earth. The highest and best world Satyaloka is 
under the rule of Brahman, and is therefore also called Brahmaloka, while 
it is at times also assigned to Siva and then named Sivaloka ; the Kdrma- 
purflna identifies Brahmaloka also with a Visnuloka. The lowest and 
worst world is Patala, it is under the rale of Tama, and henoe also known 
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one-headed he also appears in the neighbouring Mah&devale 
temple. Biesdes the statue of Buddha there are in this 
shrine the images of Visuu and of §iva, respectively on the 
left and right hand side of the entrance door, and a one- 
headed Brahman is painted standing on the left side on the 
wall near Buddha. On my asking for an explanation, I 
was told that this one-headed Brahman represents the 
present time. The existence of a one-headed Brahman is 

as Yamaloka. The seven nether worlds are 1 . Atala, 2. Vitala , 8. ffutala, 
4. Rasatala, 5. Talatala, 6. Mahatala and 7. Patala , (the 4th, 6th and 6th 
hells are also respectively called 4. Nit ala, 5 Dharatala and Mahatala, and 
6. Talatala). It is perhaps worth noticing that also other sects, e.g ., the 
Mohammedans believe in the existence of seven hells. The seven upper 
worlds are 1. Bhurloka , the earth, oocopied by men, 2. Bhuvarlbka , the 
space between earth and sun, occupied by Munis, Siddhas, &o., 8. Buvar- 
loka ( 8varldka) t or Bevaloka , between the sun and the poleBtor, or Dhruva, 
heaven of Indra with the 880,000,000 gods. The Vis aupur&na calls it the 
abode of Visnn, where Dharma, Dhruva and the Yogis reside. 4. Mahax- 
loka extends one krore of yojanas beyond the polestar, residence of Bbrgq 
and of other sages, who survive the annihilation of the three lower 
worlds, 6. Janaloka ( Janbloka ) occupied by the mind-born sons of Brah- 
man ob Sanandana, the Bfis, and the demigods. 6b Tapdlo ka is the resi- 
dence of the Yairagis, and 7. 8atyaloka (Brahmaloka) is the abode of 
Brahman, whoever reaches this heaven is exempted from f tu cher birth. 
The first of these three upper worlds are destroyed at the end of a Kalpa 
or a day of Brahman, though the fourth outlasts the kalpa , it remains 
uninhabited during the conflagration raging below, for no one can endure 
the heat and its occupants repair to the next or Janoloka. The last three 
are annihilated at the end of the life or the 100th year of Brahman. The 
Devibh&gavata (IX, III, 8, if.) contends that the Brahman^a contains 
the seven nether and the seven upper worlds, which at the time of a 
general destruction become a watery bubble. The Vaikuatha and Goloka- 
heavens, which lie beyond the Brahmauda, and arer eternal, remain intact. 
Each of these fourteen worlds is 60,000,000,000,000,000 miles long and 
26,000,000,000,000,000 miles broad. The fourteen worlds occupy therefore 
a space of 17,500 Q lioquillions of square miles. The mountain Mahameru 
passes through all these 14 worlds. There are besides seven immense seas. 
The Mahameru together with the fourteen worlds is carried by the eight 
elephants : Airavata, Pun<)arika, Yamana, Kumuda, Afijana, Puapadanta, 
Sarvabhauma and Supratika, and by the eight serpents : Ananta, Yasuki, 
Dakfa, Taksaka, Karkotaka, Sai ga, Kulika and Mahapadma, but instead 
of these eight serpents some mention only the one thousand-headed Se*a. 
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rather surprising, if we consider that Brahman as Brah- 
mabhuta is represented with one head, and that this Mahft- 
dev&le temple, though Buddhistic in all other respects, 
contains Hindu gods, which may perhaps have been im- 
ported by non-Aryan Indians. The old Tamil rulers of 
Ceylon compelled thus their Buddhistic subjects to erect 
a shrine of Subrahmagya or Kandasv&mi (Eanda) near 
every Buddhistic temple, and this custom is observed to 
this day. . 

The nUga devaru is worshipped like this Brahman, but 
must not be confounded with Subrahmanya (SubrUya 
devaru) who is likewise revered under thei image of a 
serpent . 20 

Brahman is among the Tulus regarded as the cause of 
eye-dise&se, skin-disease and childlessness, he is even 
feared as the originator of all evil, but also adored as their 
remover. 


to Rev. Jacob Goetz wrote thus from Karkal : — “ Der Siva Gott aei emit 
dar&ber noidiach ge worden, d&ss der Brahma Gott 4 Geaichter aomit 8 Augen 
habe, wahrend er ihrer nur 8 beeasse, und habe ihm deeshalb einen Kopf 
abgeechlftgen. Ala ihn d&nn dieser abgeachlagene Kopf gefragt habe, waaer 
denn nun anfangen aolle, dann habe ihm dieser Siva geantwortet, er solle 
sich mit dem Naga, der Sohlange, vereinigen, die Mensohen plagenund sioh 
von ihnen Gabon nnd Opfer bringen lessen. So aei er denn ala Sohlange 
(Naga) znerst im Badakay Lokanad aufgetretn nnd verehrt worden, 
weiter wnrde ihm dann anchin Mala am Fasae der Ghata nnd in Nandolige 
ein Tempelchen (Bermere gunda) gebant. Anch privatim wird er von 
alien Kaaten ohne Unterschied verehrt und zwar mehr in der Art eines 
Bhuta ala einea Gottes. Auch versieht den Tanz oder Dienat moist nur 
ein Brahmine, wahrend bei den gemeinen Bhutas meiat nur geringere 
Kaaten aich zum tanzen und aprechen hergeben. Daa Feat, daa ihm su 
Ehren gefeiert wird, heisat wie daa dea Naga Mandala , wahrend daa Feat 
eines Gotten Ayana b'isBt, und daa einea Bhiita Kola. Sein Bild iat daa 
eineB Menschen mit einem 7 fachen Schlangenkopfe ttber aeinem Haupfc ? 
andere aagen es aeien dies matted and twisted hair. Der gewdhnliohe 
Naga devaru, der in deraelben Weiae auch ohne Verbindung mit diesem 
Brahma verehrt wird, iat nicht zu verwechaeln mit dem Subr&ya Devaru, 
der auch untar dem Bild der Schlange, aber eigentlioh ala Gott 
vsrehrt wird." See note on p. 298 about the statue of Brahman in Kan jar. 

40 
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A Brahmabhata has human form, and rides on horseback 
holding a sword in his right hand. His head is covered 
with matted and twisted hair, which is by some taken as 
a head of seven snakes. Brahmans as well as SQdras pay 
him daily worship, but mantras addressed to him differ 
from those offered to Brahman. Uncooked rice is present- 
ed to him, his head is covered with sandal and flowers 9 
and incense is burnt to him. 

The Brahma temple at Mala contains a big stone i(mage 
of Brahman riding as a man on horseback. While there 
is no such figure in the temple at Nandolige, the innumer- 
able smaller temples in the country contain either such 
images, or in their stead rude or roughly hewn stones. 
A great festival of Brahman is yearly celebrated at Nan- 
dolige among a huge conflux of people. Crowds throng to 
this temple to thank the god, and to offer him the presents 
they had promised him in the days of their distress or 
sickness. There is also divine service or a puja at every 
Sankranti. In the temple at Mala, Brahman is daily 
worshipped, and the service on Fridays is specially cere- 
monious. In the smaller temples (Brahmasth&na or Ber- 
mere gunda) worship is celebrated once a month, but 
during the month of Sona, the service is either daily or on 
certain days of the week. 

There exist also images of Brahman which are traced back 
to the Bsis and which, out of respect for them, are regu- 
larly worshipped, especially as the Rsis adored Brahman 
even after his fall. 

Besides these images of Brahman there are the well- 
known Brahma-stones, which must not be forgotten. They 
are found in great numbers in Kanara, especially among 
the Tulu population. Such stones are generally rude and 
unhewn. They are as a rule not daily worshipped, but at 
the granite stone at Mudar near Karkal, Brahman is daily 
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revered in the same manner as in the M&la temple, eight 
miles east of Karkal. Once a year the image of Visnu is 
carried to a similar stone, which lies about three miles from 
Udapi, The castes of the B&rikeras and TalavS>ras have a 
peculiar custom. They draw a circle with pipeclay about 
half or a foot in diameter and make in the middle of it a 
point©. This point represents Brahman. All people are 
requested to pour oil on this stone, and to offer to it cocoa- 
nuts : in short they honor it with divine worship. Stones 
lying near the gates of a village or of a town, or which 
belong to such gates, are generally thus marked. The 
Rev. Mr. Kittel informs me that he has also seen, this 
Bomma (Brahma) mark drawn on. rooks near inhabited 
places. Such Brahma-stones are often combined with 
N&ga stones and are therefore rather representations of 
Brahmabhotas ^than of Brahman . 21 

The Brahma-stones are no doubt connected with the 
stoneworship in vogue among the Gauda-Dravidians, to 
which I have already alluded when speaking of the Kurum- 
bas and Kunbis . 2 2 In the riding Brahmabhuta I recognize 

The Eev. F. Kittel of Mercara, to whom I am indebted for 
most of the information obtained from Kanara , writes to me : — “ Aus 
Siid Mahratia erbat ioh mir einen genauen Bericht iiber Brahma von 
einem befreundeten alten und intelligenten Eingebornen. Seine kana* 
resisohe Antwort lantet in Ubersetzung wie folgt. ‘DieKasten der 
Barikeras nnd Talavaras zeiohnen (mit einer Art Ffeifererde) einen Ereis 
von etwa einem halben bis ganzen Fuss im Durohmesser auf einen rohen 
Stein, und maohen eben damit einen Funkt in die Mitte, so ©. Dies tbun 
flie, urn den Gott Brama oder Bomma ( d . t. Brahma) darzustellen, bud 
fordem so alle Lente auf, ihm auf den Stein 01 zu giessen, Kokosniisse zn 
opfern, Ac., kurz ihm gottliohe Verehrung zu erweisen. Hanptsaohlioh 
zeiohnen sie die obige Form de.s Bomma auf Steine, die gerade vor dem 
Thore ernes Dorfes oder einer Stadt Jiegen oder sich im Thore selbst 
befinden, oder in nicht weiter Enteferung vom Thore liegen. Ausser den 
zwei obengenannten Kasten zeichnet keine die Gestalt des Bomma. 1 So 
weit der Eingeborne $ ioh selbst habe diesen Bomma auoh an Felsen in 
der Nahe von Ortsohaften angemalt gesehen.” 

See pp. 189, 235. 
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a resemblance to the Khandoba (Khan4e R&o) of the 
Marfttha country, who in his turn is most probably iden- 
tical with the Aiyan&r of Southern India, Of the latter 1 
shall speak hereafter. The identity of these chief popular 
deities, if confirmed, goes a long way to prove from a reli- 
gious point of view the national coherence of the principal 
aboriginal tribes of India, and this result is so important 
because it coincides all along with the already adduced 
philological evidence. 

CHAPTER XV. 

On Visnu. 

Vi$uu represents in contradistinction to the more abstract 
nature of Brahman, the bodily incarnate deity to which 
men cling with fervour in times of affliction and despair. 
He became in fact the popular god of post Vedic India. 
Many tribal deities which resembled him, and which had 
been in reality mostly only deified heroes, were united in his 
worship and appeared eventually only as attributes among 
the thousand names by which he is worshipped. The cult 
of Siva offers a similar example. Vi§nu is an instance of 
a god of originally secondary importance rising to supreme 
dignity, because the Brahmanical priesthood required a 
god round whom the people could gather, as a counterpoise 
against the propagation of Buddhism. This being the case, 
Buddhism must have preceded Vai^pavism. 

Visiju, the second person of the TrimQrti, appears, as we 

have already seen, as a deity in the Rg-Veda, and though 

in a subordinate position, yet he is called the intimate 

friend of Indra, whom he joins in the fight against Vrtra, 

and with whom he drinks the Soma-juice. He is also often 

associated with PQsan, another Aditya. He performed the 

celebrated three steps, and is in consequence called Tri- 

vikrama. Through this action Vi$nu is identified with the 
* 

sun. SakapQni explains these steps as referring to the 
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sun’s three-fold existence in the earth, in the atmosphere 
and in the sky, but Aurnavftbha prefers to explain them as 
referring to the hill wherfe the sun rises, to the meridian 
sky, and to the hill where he sets. The three' aspects of 
the Egyptian sun-god bear thus some resemblance to the 
steps of Visnu. In fact, Vi$nu is a solar deity or an Aditya, 
or one of the six, seven, eight, or twelve sons of Aditi. He 
appears on this earth at critical moments in various shapes, 
as a fish, as a tortoise, a dwarf, &c. Some of these divine 
manifestations are already mentioned in the Veda, and are 
there ascribed not to Vi§gu but to other gods, e.y., to 
Prajapati and to Brahman, but they have been eventually 
tranferred to Vi$i)u. When Brahman’s supremacy was 
declining, the ascendancy of Vi$nu increased. He was 
thus identified with the Supreme Spirit, and Brahman and 
MahRdeva are regarded as having originated from him. 
However, in a different place he is called an offspring of 
Mahadeva, and appears sometimes as his friend, at others 
as his enemy. Manifold are the stories told of Vi$))u, but the 
goodness of his disposition is the principal characteristic .of 
most. He pervades and preserves the whole of Nature, 
and his essence fills at his pleasure every object, in fact he 
is everywhere. He appears in each different yuga in a 
different garb, in the Krtayuga as the wise teacher Kapila , 
in the Tretfi, as punishing Cakravartin , in the Dv&para as 
the Veda-dividing Veda Vyasa, and in the Kali as the order 
re-establishing Kalki. Nothing is in this respect too small 
or insignificant for him. He honors with his presence the 
S&lagrAma-stone as well as the Tulasi plant he descends 
into the Gahga river as well as into common animals like a 
fish, a boar, or a tortoise ; he is personated by a dwarf or 
a monstrous creature as well as by men of the highest merit, 
like Parasur&ma or Rama, the son of Dasaratha. All these 
Various shapes he mainly assumes in order to save mankind 
from impending evil. As the world is often in danger of 
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becoming a prey to bad and unscrupulous spirits, be they 
demons or men, Visnu has to appear repeatedly in various, 
disguises to frustrate their evil intentions . 98 

Brahman is only rarely incarnated, the Br&hmans are 
regarded as his principal representatives on earth. Later 
legends ascribe to Siva various incarnations to the number 
of twenty-five, and though these seem to be invented to 
counterbalance those of Vi§gu, they do not equal thep in 
importance, for the manifestations of Siva are less khown 
and less influential than those of Vi$iju. Different expres- 
sions are also used to distinguish between the incarnations 
of the three great gods of the TrimQrti, the terms vibhuti , 
avat&ra and Ilia being respectively used for those of Brah- 
man, Vi$nu and Siva . 9 4 Indra, Yayu, Agni, Sesa and other 
gods have assumed the forms of other persons, yet these 
personations do not reach the high level of the avat&ras of 
Vi^nu. Comparable with the descents of Vi$nu, however, 
are those of Buddha, who, though afterwards figuring 
among the incarnations of Vi^iju, claims to have appeared 
in many forms before he was born as a king’s son in 
Kapilavastu. Regarding, as I do, the rise and success of 
Buddhism as mainly due to the antagonism existing 
between the ruling Aryan and the oppressed Turanian or 
Gauda-Dravidian population, it strikes me as by no means 
improbable that the incarnation doctrine may in India 
have originated among the Gauda-Dravidians independently 

11 See Devibhagavata, III. 6, 39-40. 

39. Yftda yada hi karyam vo bhavisyati duratyayam, 
kari?yati prthivyam vai avataram tada Hareh. 

40. Tiryagyonavathanyatra manu?im tannin afiytab> 

Danavanam vinaSam yai karijyati Janardanal?. 

* 4 According to the following passage from Brahma ndapuraya ; 
Paraiakteh prabhavena Brahmavis nufiivaday ah 
ifivara jagatah sadhye svakarmanyacaranti hi ; 

Brahmapah sarjanam karma Vijpoh palanam ucyate 
sarhharab tatra Rudrasya Yibhfitir Brahman ab empti 
Avataril? fcatha Vifpdfr lilftb Sambhor udirifcib* 
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of any Aryan influence, as we Bee it at a very early period 
appear among the kindred Akkadians on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 

To Vi$nu are generally attributed only ten avatfiras, but 
thiB number was soon exceeded, and twenty-four or even 
a greater number of incarnations were eventually ascribed 
to him. In fact as innumerable as are the creatures of the 
creation, so innumerable also are regarded the manifesta- 
tions of Vi$nu. I believe, however, that the original number 
was ten, and that the remaining fourteen must be regarded 
as additions. The order in which these different divine 
descents appeared, is manifest from tne various readings 
of the &lokas which enumerate them. One stanza runs as 
follows : 

Matsyah KarmO Varfthasca Narasimhasca Vftmanah. 

Ramo Ramasca Ramasca Krsno BuddhO JanArdanah. 

Others read after Ramasca : Krsnah Ealkir JanArdanah, 
or Buddah Kalkika eva ca, or Buddhah Kalkl ca te dasa, etc. 
The first stanza omits Kalki, the second Buddha, and the 
third and fourth omit Kr$na. 2B As the Kalki or horse- 
avatara is the only manifestation of Visiiu which is yet to 
come, we may perhaps be allowed to assume that its con- 
ception originated at a later period than the tradition 
which omits it. 


1 ■ These ten avataras are generally known as the fish*, tortoise-, boar-, 
Narasirhha-, dwarf-, Parasurama-, Rama-, Balarama-, (Kftna-), Buddha- 
and horse-avataras. 

These minor or upa-arataras are the following: Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatsujata, Sanatkumara, Naranarayana, Kapila, Vffabhayogin, Narada, 
Hayagriva, Dattatreya, Mohini (or Maya), Yajfiapati, Vyasa and Dhanvan- 
tari. Some of the avataras are as it were localised. According to the 
Vifnupurana Visnu resides in the country of Bhadra^ra as the horse-headed 
Hayasiras, in Ketumali as the boar Varaha, in Bharata as the tortoise 
Eiirma, and in Kuru as the fish Matsya. In the Jattndramatadl'pikd of 
Sriniviisacarya, a pupil of Doddamahacarya (Madras edition, p. 44) the 
number of the arataras of Vifau is fixed at 36 (padmanabhadayo* pi sat. 
tfmiadaratarab santi). 
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There is no donbt that the first two incarnations have 
a cosmological meaning; the third 96 is perhaps of the 
same nature, or, as it had two different versions, may with 
the fourth and fifth allude to the fights between the gods 
and the asuras, or rather to the attempts to firmly establish 
the worship of the Aryan deities in India by subduing the 
aborigines and superseding their religion. The avat&ra of 
Parasur&ma indicates the contention between the religious 
fervour of the Aryans and the brute force of the aboriginal 
races. I prefer this explanation to the accepted tradition, 
according to which the' priestly Brahmans exterminated in 
war the Aryan warrior caste of the K$atriyas. Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha, represents the extension of Aryan power 
and civilisation from the North to the South of India. 
Balar&ma and Kr$na show the high state of development 
attained in political and religious fields degenerating into 
civil dissension; and in Buddha we have the strife trans- 
planted to religious ground caused by the popular reaction 
against Brahmanic priestcraft, which reaction, however, was 
not successful in the end. Such a historical explanation of 
the order of the avat&ras of Vi$nu will, if proved to be 
correct, approximately settle the time of the origin of this 
Vai$nava doctrine. By mentioning Buddha as the last 
incarnation of Visnu, this dogma must have been conceived 
considerably after his time, when* the belief in the power 
of Visnu was in the ascendant. A similar view has already 
been expressed by Lassen in his Indische Alterthumskunde . 
According to the Vai$nava belief Vifnu assumed the decep- 
tive appearance (Mayarrpoha) of Buddha in order to lead by 
his Wrong teaching the Daityas astray from the path of the 
Vedas and then to destroy them. 

Awarding to one legend Vifpu as a boar lifts the sinking earth from 
the oversowing' waters, while according to another he delivers it from the 
asara Htranyaksa, ifho had seized the earth and oarried it to the bottom 
•f the sea* 
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Of late another, a cosmogonic explanation of the avataras, 
has been attempted, in imitation of the Darwinian theory 
of development, beginning with the fish, tortoise, boar and 
man-lion, progressing from the human dwarf to the brutal 
man of violence, then to civilised warriorB, till it ends with 
religious dissension. 

But if the avatftra of the fish is considered, as it usually 
is, to be the first of a series, it prestents another important 
aspect, for it may supply us with a terminus a quo for begin- 
ning the history of the Aryans of India* 

On the Deluge. 

The legend of the deluge in which the man Manu alone 
is saved by a fish, that had come into his hands while 
washing them, occurs first and in its most ancient and 
simplest form in the Satapatha Brahmana .* 7 Manu saved 
the fish which promised to rescue him from the impending 
danger arising from a flood, which was to sweep away all 
living beings. He first put it into a jar, and as the fish 
was growing fast, he dug a trench and placed it in it, and 
finally he carried it into the sea, where it was out of danger. 
The fish told Manu the year when the flood was to come, 
advised him to build a ship in which he was to embark, and 
promised to save him. When the flood eventually arose, 
Manu embarked in his ship, the fish swam towards it, and 
Manu fastened the cable of the ship to the horn of the fish 
which guided it over the Northern mountain, where Manu 
bound it to a tree. With the subsiding flood Manu 
descended and the mountain was called Manu’s descent 
(Manor avasarpanam ) ; the commentator identified this 
mountain with the Himavat or Himalaya. As Manu alone 
was saved and desired offspring, by means of his sacrificial 
rites he produced after a year a woman, I<jA, and from 
both these sprang the offspring of Manu. 

* 7 See Satapatha Brihmana, J, 8, 1. 

41 
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The later legend related in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahabh$rata identifies this fish with Prajapati Brahman , 
who appeared to Manu Vaivasvata in the shape of a fish 
on the bank of the Clripl and asked to be preserved. Manu 
placed it first in a jar and afterwards in a large pond, then 
in the Ganges, and lastly in the sea. When the time of 
the final dissolution arrived, Manu embarked with the seven 
Ifcis and with the seeds recommended of old by Brahmans 
and fastened the floating Bhip to the horns of the (fish, 
which took the ship to the highest peak of the Himalaya, 
which peak was afterwards known as Naubandhana. Pra- 
jftpati Brahman, who had assumed the form of a fish, then 
commanded Manu to create all living creatures, gods, asuras, 
men, &c. 

While the account of the Satapatha Brahmana does not 
refer to an incarnation of any deity, the Mah&bh&rata 
mentions Brahman as hawing assumed the form of a fish, and 
the subsequent reports substitute Vi^nu instead of Brahman. 

The Matsya Purana makes Manu the son of the Sun, 
speaks of a general dissolution at the end of the Caksu$a 
Manvantara, and mentions Malaya (Malabar) as the place 
where Manu underwent his penance. Manu receives for 
his penance from Brahman the promise of becoming the 
preserver of all things, movable and immovable, and a 
Prajapati at the end of the general dissolution. Manu 
placed the Sapharl (carp) fish which came with the water 
of the Krtamalft into his hands successively in a pitcher, a 
well, a lake, the Ganges and the Ocean. The fish being 
recognized by Manu as Janftrdana (Visnu), promises Manu 
a ship constructed by the gods, in which he was to embark 
and to convey into it all living creatures in order to s^ve 
them. This ship is eventually fastened to the horn of the 
fish by the serpent Ananta acting as a rope. 

According to the Bhagavata Purana an occasional dissolu- 
tion happened at the end of a Kalpa, when Brahman was 
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asleep and Hayagrlva, the prince of the D&nava9, carried off 
the Vedas, which had issued from the mouth of Brahman. 
Hari (Vienu),on discovering this calamity, assumed the shape 
of a Sapharl fish and appeared in the hands of Satyavrata, 
the lord of Dravida, who underwent austere penance. 
This Satyavrata represents Manu ^r&ddhadeva of the 
present Kalpa. The fish was transferred from a waterpot 
to a large well, a pond, then to various lakes, and finally 
to the ocean. Hari announces to Manu that after seven 
days the three worlds, the earth, air and sky would be sub- 
merged under the ocean, and that when this dissolution was 
impending, he would send a large ship to Manu in which 
the latter was to embark, taking with him all plants, seeds, 
the seven Rsis and all creatures. The tossing ship was to 
be fastened to the horn of the fish, the big serpent Ananta 
serving as a rope, and the fish was to draw the ship over 
the ocean, while the night of Brahman was lasting. Satya- 
vrata. when on board of the ship, heard the divine explana- 
tion of the true doctrine of the soul, aud Hari restored the 
Vedas to Brahman at the end of the dissolution after slay- 
ing Hayagriva. 

The AgnipurS^a, which has in its description of the 
Matsya-avatftra a great resemblance to the Bhagavatapu- 
rana, relates that the sleep of Brahman produced the 
occasional dissolution of the world, when Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat, was performing his penance in the Krtamala river. 

The legend of the deluge is common to nearly all the 
human races of the earth, with the exception of the black 
inhabitants of Africa and of Polynesia, a fact which assumes 
greater significance, if we remember that the disappearance 
of the continent Atlantis is often ascribed to the deluge, 
and that this continent is assumed to have been situated 
between Austral-asia and Africa. In Europe we find it 
among the ancient Greeks, the Celts, the Scandinavians 
and the Lets ; in Asia it was known to the Syrians, Jews, 
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Phoenicians, Phrygians, Chaldeans, Assyrians and Indians ; 
in America we meet it among the Greenlanders, Koloshes, 
Mexicans and Brasilians. This circumstance, however, 
is not conclusive evidence that all these traditions refer 
originally to one and the same fact, or that they started 
independently, as no connection exists between one and the 
other. The fact that an ancient author, when writing the 
history of a country, incidentally mentions that a great 
flood happened at the Bame time, or previously to, or latier 
than another event he is speaking of, is no proof that the 
country, whose history he is writing, was inundated by the 
deluge. The Biblical report is undoubtedly a bond fide ac- 
count of an alleged universal deluge, yet, in spite of this, it is 
possible, yea even probable, that the so called Biblical deluge 
was only local, but regarded universal by the writer of the 
sacred record owing to his limited geographical knowledge. 
Even in our days, when news is quickly spread all Over the 
world by means of telegraphic communications, it would be 
difficult to ascertain at once the extent of a great calamity 
which has befallen a distant land beyond the sphere of in- 
ternational contact ; how much more difficult must it have 
been in ancient times to obtain reliable information owing 
to the exclusiveness and ignorance of the people then living. 
If all the country known to a man is afflicted by an inun- 
dation, it is only natural that he should regard such a flood 
as universal. We know indeed of some inundations, which, 
in reality, only local, have been afterwards regarded as uni- 
versal, e.g.j the great flood connected with the name of 
Ogyges is ascribed by some to the rising of the waters of 
the lake Kopa'is in Bieotia . 28 Similar examples are fur- 


* B Ogyges is regarded as the son of Poseidon, or of Ba>otos, as the Hub. 
band of Thebe, and the oldest king of Athens. OtherB call him a Boeotian, 
a king of the Hektenes and founder of Thebes. The name OgygeB is some* 
times explained as being oonneoted with the Sanskrit ogha, flood. 
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nished by the inundation which, caused by the river Hoang- 
ho, devastated China in the reign of the emperor Yao, and 
also by the flood which, owing to the Punzha overflowing 
its banks, swept over the plain of Bogota in South- America. 
Many legends of deluges which we find both among modern 
and ancient nations, can be traced back to the Biblical or 
Chaldean record, but there are others whose origin it has 
not been possible to trace as yet. 

It is very doubtful, whether Egypt was ever overwhelmed 
by the deluge. In a fragment generally, though perhaps 
wrongly ascribed to * Manetho of Sebennytos, the high 
priest of Egypt, who compiled and translated into Greek, at 
the behest and for the information of his sovereign Pfcole- 
maios Philadelphos, the hieroglyphic records of his country, 
it is mentioned that the inscriptions engraved by Thoth, the 
first Hermes or* Hermes Trismegistos, upon the Seriadic 
columns, were after the deluge translated from the sacred 
dialect . 29 The fragments of his important work on the 


*• Sec Ancient Fragments of the Phoenician , Chaldean , Egyptian , Tyrian , 
Carthaginian , Indian , Persian } and other writers, by Isaac Preston Cory, 
Second Edition, London, 1832, pp. 108, 172. These columns in the Seriadio 
country {'Xypiatiucti yrf) said to have been written by Thoth, the first Hermes, 
in hieroglyphics before the deluge and afterwards translated into Greek 
and deposited in the adytum of the Egyptian temples by Agathodaimon, 
the son of the second Hermes, remind one of the two columns which the 
Judaike Archaiologia of Flavius Josephus, I, 3, ascribes to the righteous 
sons of Seth, and which were erected to preserve for over the knowledge 
these good men had acquired, in case the general destruction of all things 
iff fibs rwv which Adam had foretold, should take place. To 

ensure the preservation of all scientific lore, it was twice separately en- 
graved on two columns, on one of brick and on another of stone, so that 
if the water should destroy the former, the latter would remain intaot. 
And owing to this precaution one of these columns was still extant in the 
time of Josephus in the Siriad (Syriad, Sirid or Seriad) land. 

These columns have been the subjeot of much discussion. Plato refers 
to them in his Timaios , and allusions are contained in the book of Enoch 
and elsewhere. The association of this legend with Egypt dates, however, 
of a far later period, and the above given version asoribed to Manetho is 
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dynasties of Egypt, which are still preserved, do not, how- 
ever, contain any allusion to the flood, a circumstance 
which makes it doubtful whether the deluge touched Egypt. 
Manetho even if he wrote the passage above alluded to, 
which is very doubtful, may have introduced the deluge 
into his history and borrowed it from foreign sources to 
fix approximately the date of certain events. 

The most interesting, the most important and the m/ost 
ancient of all the deluge reports are those contained in the 
Bible and in the Chaldean records, which though not 
strictly agreeing with, closely resemble each other. We 
possess the Chaldean account in two versions. The older 
and original document was found among the tablets which 
king Assarbanhabal caused to be inscribed, for fear that 
the ancient records he possessed might be destroyed in 
course of time. He made therefore on twelve tablets 
copies of the scientific and literary remains, and the 
eleventh tablet contains the account of the deluge. This 
king Assarbanhabal reigned from 660 to 628 B.C. The 
Greeks turned his name into Sardanapalos and applied it 
to another sovereign. The other report we owe to Beros- 
808, the Babylonian priest of Bel, who, in the times of 
Alexander the Great, translated the temple records into 

probably a forgery of the fourth century. It » still a peculiar oireum- 
stance that a similar legend is asoribed both to Thoth and to Seth, repre- 
sentatives respectively of two hostile races, the latter being revered as a 
god by the conquering shepherd kings and brought to Egypt, and even- 
tually regarded there by the Egyptiaos as the wicked arch-fiend of 
Osiris. May this coincidence not be ascribable to original identity of tra- 
dition, a fact which was afterwards forgotten or misrepresented owing to 
national rivalry and hatred ? 

Professor Dr. Jos. Lauth in his Aegyptiiche Chrortologie refers, however, 
on page 41 to a deluge legend of On (Heliopolis) : “ Dazu kommt, dass 
dieses erste Jahr der Herrschaft dem Mena mit seinem mythischen Vorgkn- 
ger, Hem Horusdiener Bytes Sthodiarchos gemeinBchaftlich war, and 
dass der Text des Bulager Papyrus eine alte onitische Tradition fiber die 
Math behandelt.” 
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Greek, fragments of which translation were preserved by 
later Byzantine writers. 

These tablets were first discovered and partly translated 
by the late Mr. George Smith. His English translation, 
corroborating in many places the Biblical account, attract- 
ed a great deal of attention ; later on the Assyrian descrip- 
tion appeared, in an amended form, translated into French 
by Professor Julius Oppert . 30 

Adrahasis, the son of Otiartes, the Xisuthros 31 (thus 
formed by metathesis 'from Hasisu-adra) of BerOssos, was 
the tenth and last of the ancient Chaldean kings of Baby- 
lon , 88 as Noah was the tenth and last of the Patriarchs 
before the deluge. According to the tablet-account the 
Chaldean hero and prince of Erech 83 is pursued with 
spiteful hatred by the goddess Istar (Astarte), as she 
could not gain his affection. She afflicted him with an 
unclean disease, and he went to the immortal Xisuthros, 
who lived at the distant month of the rivers, and asked his 
advice in order to become purified and regain his health. 
While dwelling with him, Xisuthros is requested to relate 
the story of the deluge. He says that when he was living 
in the ancient town Surippak, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, the gods decided to overflow the earth, in order to 
destroy men, whose iniquity was increasing. With the 


10 See George Smith : Translation of the Creation Tablets and J . Oppert : 
Le Po&me Chaldeen du deluge, Paris, 1886. 

31 The various readings of Xisuthros are SUnthros, Seisuthros, Zisuth- 
roB and Zisithros. 

as These ten sovereigns are in the extract of Apollodoros from Berossos 
named : Aloros, Alaparos, Amelon, Ammenon, Megaloros, Uaonos, Eue- 
dorachos, Amempsinop, Otiartes and Xisuthros. See Cory, pp. 33, 31. 

83 Erech, the modern Warka, the Greek Orchoe. The prince of Erech 
is called Istubar or Gisdhubar , and Mr. Pinches of the British Museum has 
lately discovered that the phonetic reading of Gisdhubar is Oilgame * 
which name has been changed into Thilgamos in De notura ninmolium 
(w*pl (vw iBijrrirot,), XII, 21 of Claudius Aelianus. 
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exception of Ea-kin, the master of the Deep, all the gods, 
with their chiefs, Ann, Bel and Ninip , were unanimous in 
this decision. But Ea-kin, the Greek Okeanos, whom 
BerOssos transforms into Kronos, communicated in a dream 
the intention of the gods to Adrahasis, advised him to 
construct a ship, big enough to contain his family, friends, 
servants, and all sorts of animals with the necessary provi- 
sions to support them. Berossos fixed the rising of ^he 
flood on the fifteenth day of Daisios, and Xisuthrosl is 
advised in the same account to compile a history of every- 
thing existing and to bury this account in the city of the 
Sun in Sippara, which corresponds to a certain extent with 
Surippak . 84 Adrahasis or Xisuthros does as Ea-kin (or 
Kronos according to Berdssos) has advised him, builds a 
Bhip, whose dimensions are distinctly given, ascends it with 
his wife, children, and friends, and the surging waves lift 
the ark and float it over the surface of the earth. For six 
days the storm and rain lasted, but, on the seventh in the 
morning, the tempest abated, the sea became calm, and the 
ship was stopped by the mountain Nizir. For seven 
further days Adrahasis remained there, then he despatched 
a pigeon, which returned to him, so also did the swallow 


14 It is doubtful whether the names Sippara and Surippak are identi- 
cal or belong to different places; if the latter is the case, both must have 
been very near each other. Considering Akkadian to have been a Tura- 
nian language nearly related to the Gauda-Dravidian, in which the meta- 
thesis is of frequent occurrence, as 1 have already mentioned in the philo- 
logical remarks on p. 5, Surippak and Sippara could have been identical, 
as are Madura and Marudai. Sippara has been identified with the Biblical 
Sepharraim . The legend of the buried books has given rise to the popular 
conjecture of deriving the name Sippara from the root sipru, the Hebrew 
aepher , a book. The legend of the Siriadic columns mentioned by Manetho 
and by Josephus (see p. 315, note 29} resembles to a certain extent the 
Btory told by Berossos. Can Seriad be in some way connected with Surip- 
pak P It is also curious that the Egyptian Heliopolis corresponds to the 
Chaldean Sippara, or city of the Sun (Sama?), and that the Hermetic 
books of Thoth tind an analogy in the books of Xisuthros. 
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which he sent next, bat the raven, whioh was sent for 
the last, did not return. After this he left the ship, 
sacrificed to the gods, and disappeared with his wife both 
to live henceforth as immortals with the gods. The 
tablet account gives, at the end, a speech of Ea-kin 
addressed to Bel, in which he points out the uselessness of 
the flood as a punishment, for, though it destroyed man. 
kind then living, it did not root out the sin and immorality 
of men. 

The Biblical description does not vary much from 
the Chaldean account. According to Genesis 8 fi it rained 
“ forty days and forty nights, and the waters increased, 
“ and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth . . 
“And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, 
“ and all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
“were covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters 
“ prevail; and the mountains were covered. And all flesh 
“ died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 
“ cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 
“ creepeth upon the earth, and every man ; . . and Noah 
“ only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 
“ ark . . . After the end of the hundred and fifty days, the 
“ waters were abated. And the ark rested in the seventh 
“ month on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the 
“ mountains of Ararat. And the waters decreased con- 
“ tinually until the tenth month : in the tenth month, on the 
“first day of the month, were the tops of the moun* 
“ tains seen. And it came to pass at the end of forty days, 
“that Noah opened the window of the ark which he had 
“ made : and he sent forth a raven, which went forth to and 
“ fro, until the waters were dried up from off the earth. 
“ And he sent forth a dove from him, . . but the dove 
“ found no rest for the sole of her feet, and she returned 


88 Gen,, Chap, vii. 4, 12, 17, 19—21, 28 ; viii. 8—21. 

48 
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“ unto him into the ark . . . And he stayed other seven days : 

“ and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark ; and the 
“ dove came in to him in the evening ; and, lo, in her mouth, 
“ was an olive leaf pluckt off : so Noah knew that the 
“ waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed 
“ yet other seven days, and sent forth the dove ; which 
“ returned not again unto him any more. And it came to 
“pass in the six hundredth and first year, in the first 
“ month, the first day of the month, the waters were dried 
“up from off the earth: and Noah removed the covering 
“ of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of the ground 
“ was dry. And in the second month, on the seventh and 
“ twentieth day of the month, was the earth dried. And 
“ God spake unto Noah, saying : Go forth of the ark, thou, 
“and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with 
“thee . . . And Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, 
“ and his sons’ wives with him . . . And Noah builded an altar 
“ unto the Lord and took of every clean beast, and of every 
“ clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar, And the 
“Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, 
“ I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s 
“ sake ; for the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
“ youth ; neither will I again smite any more every thing 
“ living, as I have done.” 

The place where the ark first rested, is described in the 
Old Testament as “over the mountains of Ararat.” Ararat 
has been generally understood to mean the mountain, now 
called Ararat, which is named by the Armenians Macis, 
by the-Turks Aghur Dagh (the steep, mountain), and by the 
Persians Asis (the happy mountain) or Koh-i-Nuh, the 
mountain of Noah. Not far from it in the plain lies 
Nakidjevan (Nachdjevan), where Noah is said to have 
landed, and whose name has been explained as meaning 
“the first stage (of descent).” This Nachdjevan must 
however not be confounded with another town of the same 
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name, situated on the Don in the Russian district Yeka- 
terinoslaw, which is the seat of the Armenian Patriarch. 3 6 
The mountain Ararat itself consists of two conical peaks, 
respectively, 14,320 and 17,212 feet high. It is very 
inaccessible and the Armenians assert that, as the ark of 
Noah was to be kept intact on the top of the mountain, 
nobody was permitted to ascend it. However, much to 
their displeasure, it was successfully climbed in 1829 by the 
jprerman explorer, Dr. Parrot. Since that time it has 
been ascended more than once; but, to the great disap* 
pointment of the neighbouring inhabitants, no trace of the 
ark has been found on Ararat. Yet, even if the ark had 
originally rested on the mountain, it could hardly be ex- 
pected to be there still, not only in consequence of the 
exposure to the weather to which it had to submit for 
thousands of years, but also, and not the least, on account 
of the frequent and violent volcanic eruptions, to which 
Mount Ararat is subject. Such eruptions have been often 
accompanied with great devastations as in the years 1783 
and 1840. To the careful reader of the Mosaic record, it is, 
however, clear that Noah’s ark descended with the subsiding 

30 The Rev. K. M. Banerjea’e Anan Witness, Calcutta, 1875, in No. 10, 
p. 162, seems to do so, when lie calls the Armenian Nachdjevan the seat 
of the Armenian Patriarch. Nachdjevan in Eriwan is no doubt a very old 
place, and was once the capital of Armenia. The name is explained to be 
equivalent with the Persian Manzalc awel . It was repeatedly destroyed 
by earthquakes as well as by enemies. Exiled Medes rebuilt it after a 
destructive earthquake in the 6th century B.C. An early legend connected 
it with the Noachian deluge. Nebukadnczar transplanted to it some of 
his Jewish prisoners. The Persians destroyed it in the middle of the 4th 
century A.D. From a village it rose to a flourishing town in the 10th 
century. However, the Tartars laid it in ruins in the 13th century and 
killed its inhabitants. After reobtaining its old position under the sway of 
the Timurules, Shah Abbas of Persia destroyed it again in the 17th cen- 
tury, but the Turks recovered it even after Shah Tamasp had taken it. 
Since Nadir Shah, however, it became Persian, but was ceded to Russia 
in 1827. The earthquake of 1840 has injured it considerably. The town 
has now about 5,000 inhabitants. 
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waters and did not remain at the top of the mountain. 
On further investigation it will also become clear that the 
Biblical meaning of Ararat does not necessarily point to 
the mountain Ararat. Indeed, the reading of the text 
is u upon the mountains of Ararat.” In other places of the 
Old Testament Ararat refers to the country Armenia , and 
the Vulgate contains in fact in those places Armenia instead 
of Ararat. 37 Armenian writers make Ararat a province 
of Armenia, and derive its name from Arai, the alleged 
eighth king of Armenia and contemporary of Semiraniis, 
who was defeated and killed in that locality, whence it was 
called Arai-arat y the ruin of Arai. 

It is a strange coincidence that the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers often rise on a sudden to au immense height and inun- 
date the intervening country. Floods of this kind have been 
besides aggravated by violent earthquakes. If at such a 
period fierce cyclones sweep over the Indian ocean, the 
waters of the rivers joined with the encroaching sea waves 
can easily produce a diluvial catastrophe. 

Josephus mentions, in his Judaikt Archaiologia (lib. 1, 
ch. 4), that the Armenians call the place, where Noah 
descended from the ark, Apolaterion , and be further states 
that Berossos (and in this item he is supported by 
Alexander Polyhistor) fixes the Kordyan mountains in 
Armenia aB the place where Xisuthros landed. Xisuthros 
himself, when leaving his companions, tells them that they 
are in Armenia. BerOssos further adds, that to this day 
the inhabitants make amulets and bracelets from the 
remaining bitumen and wood of the ark. 3 8 These Kordyan 


3 7 Genesis vii. 4; 2 Kings xix. 37 ; Isaiah xxxvii. 38 ; Jeremiah li. 27. 

3# See Bcrosaos from Alexander Polyhistor in Cory’s Ancient Fragment s, 
p. 29 : “ The vessel being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it yet 
remains in the Corcyrean mountains (Cordtmrnm montibus, Eu. Ar.) of 
Atmenia ; and the people scrape off the bitumen, with which it had been 
outwardly coated, and make nse of it l>v way of an alexipbarimic and 
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mountains are the well-known Karduchia ore of Xenophon's 
Anabasis , 39 the Kurduchians being the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds of Kurdistan, Kurdistan itself forming in 
ancient times a part of Armenia. This well agrees with the 
reading of Kardu instead of Armenia in the Chaldean or 
Targum of Onkelos. The country Kardu has been declared 
to be synonymous with Armenia, and the word Kardu to be 
etymologically identical with Chaldea , so that the ancient 
form Chaldea corresponds, so far as the name is concerned, 
with the modern Kurdistan. The ancient tradition thus 
points in general to Armenia as the country where the ark 
landed, though opinion is divided as to the particular spot 
where it landed. The Koran inclines to the side of Berossos, 
as it says that the ark rested on El Judi , a mountain north- 
west of Mossul and east of Jezirah ibn Omar, at the foot of 
which lies the village Karya Themanm , for the Muham- 
madans believe that eighty instead of eight people were 
saved in the ark. Many other mountains have been 
pointed out as resting places of the ark, e.g. y the Demavend 
on the south side of the Caspian Sea in Persia, the 
Sufued-Koh (white mountain) in Afghanistan, between 
Cabul and Peshawur, the Adam's Peak in Ceylon ; but our 
special interest centres in the account of Manu. 

The similarity in the names of Oannes, Anu, Noah and 
Manu has given rise to wild philological derivations, and, 
though it is not yet safe to venture a decided opinion 
whether these names are connected with each other or 
not, still it is hardly probable that a connection exists 
between all these four legendary personages. The resem- 
blance between the Chaldean and Biblical accounts is so 


amulet.” Compare with this extract the following from Abydenos, ibidem , 
p. 34 : “ With respect to the vessel which yet remains in Armenia, it is a 
custom of the inhabitants to form braoelets and amulets of its wood. M 
*• See Xenophon's Anabasis, iv. 1. 
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great, that they may be safely regarded as different 
versions of the same legend, a legend which may be 
ultimately traced back to Solar mythology. The great 
dissimilarity consists in the different names of the two 
heroes of the story, Adrahasis (or Xisuthros) and Noah, 
in the manner in which the impending deluge was com- 
municated to each, and in their subsequent fate. 

If we now turn to the Indian legend of Manu, we find 
there also some notable discrepancies. In the Satapatba 
Br&hmaoa, Manu alone is saved in the ship, which passes 
over, the northern mountain (uttaram girim), whose 
original name is, however, not given in the text, but 
which is only conjecturally supplied by the commentator 
as the Himavat (Himalaya). It is, however, henceforth 
known as Manu's descent Manor avasarpanam . He created, 
by his penance, a woman, named Ida , by whom he became 
the ancestor of men. According to the Mahabharata, 
Manu performs penance on the bank of the Chlrini, takes 
the Rsis with him in his boat, and after many years reaches 
the summit of the Himavat , which, as he binds on it the 
boat, is called Naubandhana. Manu becomes eventually 
the creator of men, gods and asuras. The Matsya-Purana 
reports that Manu, the son of the Sun, underwent a severe 
penance in a certain district of Malaya, the modern Mala- 
bar, and requested Brahman to grant him his wish to pre- 
serve at the impending dissolution all existing creatures, 
whether moving or fixed. The Saphari fish, whom Manu 
recognizes as an avatara of Viegu, predicts a general con- 
flagration followed by an universal deluge, which Manu 
alone will outlive in his divine boat. The Bhagavata 
Parana relates that Hayagrlva had carried off the Vedas, 
while Brahman had fallen asleep, that Hari assumed the 
form of a Saphan fish and appeared in this shape to 
§atyavrata, the lord of Dravi^a , while he was offering 
water to the Pitrs in the Krtam&la river. This Satyavrata 
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is in this Ealpa identical with Srftddhadeva, the son of 
Vivasvat. 

As the late Dr. J. Muir has already pointed out, it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to make the legend of the 
flood, as related in the Mahabharata and PurSLnas, agree 
with the system of Kalpas and Manvantaras. 40 The 
oldest Indian account, contained in the 6atapatha Brfth- 
maqa, is the simplest of all, and neither mentions Kalpas 
or Manvantaras, nor does it speak of a dissolution of the 
world, but only of a flood, from which Manu is the only 
survivor. It does not name any particular locality, but 
only alludes to a northern mountain, which he calls from 
Manu’s landing Manu’s descent. The commentator 
identifies eventually the northern mountain with the 
Himalaya, and the Mahabharata then declares the Hima- 
laya as the mountain where the fastening of the ark 
(Naubhandana) took place. The scene of Manu’s penance 
afterwards shifts to the south of India, and we see it 
transferred to Malaya and Dravida , which, under the cir- 
cumstances, may be regarded as identical. This changing 
of the locality from the north to the south is .very signifi- 
cant, the more so if it be preceded by a prior movement 
from the west to the east, which I believe to be clearly the 
case, for a Chaldean or Turanio-Semitic origin of the 
Indian legend of the deluge can easily be proved. The 
renowned Burnouf was the first to suggest a Semitic origin, 
though the reasons on which he founded his opinion could 
not be substantiated. He believed that the theory of 
great mundane periods and of periodical dissolutions was 
at a very early period adopted by the ancient Indians, and 
that the legend of the deluge was introduced into India 
at a comparatively modern date, because it was .only 
mentioned in works of later origin such as the Mah&bh&rata 


40 Bee his “Original Sanskrit Texts,” Vol. I, p, 216, ff. 
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and the Purftiias. He was wrong in both premises, for the 
Indian theory of yugas and manvantaras is not very ancient, 
and the deluge is not only mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and PurRpas, but also, as we have seen, in the Satapatha 
Br&hmana ; however, he was right in his main assertion 
that the Indian deluge legend was of foreign or non-Indian 
origin. Most probably the Aryans brought it with them 
when they immigrated into India, or else they obtained 
it whilst already in this country. In both circumstances, 
the locality of the flood, more especially that of \the 
northern mountain, cannot be connected with any Indian 
spot, and the identification of the mountain with the 
Himalaya, or its substitution by the country of Malaya or 
Dravida, falls to the ground. 

It appears to me that the Indian legend presents a com- 
bination of the Chaldean and Biblical versions. It resem- 
bles the Chaldean report; in its description of certain cir- 
cumstances connected with the flood, whilst the appearance 
of the fish makes, as has been often pointed out already, 
the Chaldean origin well-nigh a certainty. Manu, like 
Noah, survives the flood and- becomes the ancestor of the 
human race, while Xisuthros (Adrahasis) disappears after 
the landing and is 'together with his wife enrolled among 
the gods. 

The fish in the story of Manu corresponds to the Chaldean 
Cannes mentioned by BerOssos, or to the Akkadian Ea-kin 
(Ea, the fish), revered as the sublime fish and worshipped 
as the god of the ocean . 4 1 The fish Cannes conceals under 
his fishy form a human body with human head and feet, 
and speaks with a human voice. Cannes, whom the gram- 
marian Helladios calls Ces (tlrjs) and the latter-Platonic 
Damaskios Aos (’Ad?), is Ea-kin, the god of the deep, as 
well as of the earth and of heaven ; whose special home 


See Chaldean Magic by FranfoiB Leu or m ant, p. 203, 
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was Eri&u, the modem M>u Shalareta, on the Persian Gulf, 
which represented to the Chaldean mind the Ocean, the 
great receptacle oi all streams and rivers. He emerged 
from the watery element of the celestial ocean which is 
personified as the goddess Ziku . 42 As consort stands at 
his side an independent female deity, Dav-ki (Dav-kina), the 
lady of the earth; the special goddess of Eridu. Each Baby- 
lonian city had its special goddess or creatress, as every 
Indian hamlet and town has its peculiar Gramadevata. 
Ea-kin is the creator of the black race, as the Akkadians 
called themselves, so also do the modern Hindus, who speak 
of themselves in Telugu as Nallavibidlu or in Tamil Karup - 
pumanusarkal (or Kavuppumanitarkal ). Ea-kin alone knows 
the supreme name in which is centred all divine power. 
He has many names, and those of other gods are also 
transferred to him. His weapon is the disk, which is in 
India assigned to Visnu and to Buddha. He is intrinsically 
pure and does not cause evil. He is the depositary of all 
knowledge and reveals to men all religious and social 
laws. In this respect he resembles the Egyptian Thoth , to 
whom are ascribed the Seriadic columns. Similar pillars 
are attributed to the children of the patriarch Seth, in 
whose time, according to the Bible, men began to invoke 
the name of the Lord . 43 BerOssos tells us that Oannes 
assumed from time to time incarnations, which apparitions 
were called Annedotoi. We find thus, among the ancient 
Akkadians, already the doctrine of divine incarnation, 
a doctrine which, at a later period prevailed in India. The 
other manifestations of Ea-kin no doubt, differ from those 
which are connected with Visnu's name in India, as time 
and circumstances are different ; yet, considering that 


** See Lcnormant, ibidem , p. 156. 

•* As I have already mentioned, the Egyptians regarded Set, the 
supreme deity of their enemies ; the shepherd kings, as the evil spirit. 
ThiB Sec is identical with the well-known deity Baal. 


43 
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the original inhabitants of India, the G auda-Dravidian s , 
belonged to the same race as the Akkadians, this coinci- 
dence in dogma should not be overlooked, though we are at 
present, from want of knowledge, unable to make use of it. 

On the Yugas. 

While the accounts of the deluge, contained in the 
§atapatha Brahman a and Mahabharata, do not mention the 
periods of Kalpas or Manvantaras, the Puranic descriptions 
allude to them, and it is necessary for that reason\ to 
consider them. The Visnupura^a has a particular chapter 
devoted to the measures of time, in which the Yugas, 
Manvantaras and Kalpas are specially considered. The 
four Yugas, the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas are, 
respectively, composed of 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200, or 
altogether of 12,000 divine years. A divine year, or a year 
of the gods, has 360 days, each day being a year of the 
mortals, i.e , 4,320,000 divine days or mortal years. One 
thousand of such 12,000 divine years represents a day of 
Brahman, or a Kalpa, which lasts therefore 4,320,000,000 
human years, and a night of Brahman is. as long as his day. 
Fourteen Manus reign within such a day, and a Manvantara 
is, therefore, about the fourteenth part of a day of Brahman. 
A Manvantara is also equal ta 71 times the years of a Yuga 
plus 25,920,000 years or 4,320,000 x 71 x 14 + 25,920,000= 
4,320,000,000. Either 1,728,000 years are added to each 
Manvantara, and 1,728,000 besides at the beginning at a 
Kalpa, or 1,851,428 years are added to its Manvantara and 
the 8 remaining otherwise distributed, so that (4,320,000 x 71 
+ 1,728,000) x 14 + 1, 728, 000=(4, 320, OOOx 71 + 1,851,428) 
x 14 + 8=4,320,000,000. A general collapse takes place 
at the end of a day of Brahman, and this lasts during the 
following night. This complicated system does not bear 
the impress of great antiquity, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
not mentioned in the IJgveda. The word yuga occurs there 
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frequently, but in the sense of age, generation, or tribe. 4 * 
It has been already pointed out by Professor von Roth that 
Manu, when speaking of the 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200 
years of the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas re- 
spectively, does not distinguish between years of the gods 
and years of the mortals. These 12,000 ordinary years or 
4,320,000 days, the sum total of the four yugas, were called 
a yuga or age of the gods, and a thousand of these divine 
yugas made a day of Brahman. 4 5 The considerable enlarge- 
ment of the computation, by making a day of the gods 
equal to a year of the mortals, is a st^e sign of a later 
origin. We possess also other good reasons for assuming 
that the origin of theso four different ages belongs to a 
subsequent period, and this reason is supplied by their very 
names, for none of the terms kali , dvapara and truta appear 
in the Rgveda. The most popular social game among the 
ancient Aryans was that of dice, and gambling was one of 
their common vices, to which property, honor and liberty 
were often sacrificed. W e are ignorant of the niceties of 
the game, but we know that kali was either the die or the 
side of the die marked with one (unfortunate) eye [dk$a) } 
dvapara that which had two, treta which has three and krta 
(good) that which had four eyes. The kali , dvapara , tretft 
and krta yugas stood in the proportion of these dice of 1, 
2, 3 and 4, and, I believe, that the names of the four 
different dice, or of the four sides of the die were transferred 


** Compare J. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 45, ff. 

* # See Manu 1, 69 — 72. 

69. Catvaryahufc sahasrapi varpaoam tu kjtam yngam. 
Tasya t&vacchati sandhyft sandhyamfiasca tathavidhah. 

70. Itare?u susandhyepu sasandhyaihSepu ca trisu 
Ekapftyena vartanfce sahasrapi Satani ca. 

71. Yadetat parisahkhyatam adavera caturyugam. 

Etad dvadaeasahasram drvanam yugam uoyate. 

72. Daivikauam yuganam tu sahasram parisahkhyayft 
Brahmam ekara ah&r jfieyam tarati ratrirera oa. 
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to those of the yugas. The calculation began with the 
lowest number, but the table was reversed, so that the 
largest stood first . 40 


40 Compare the articles under kali, krta, treta and dvapura in Bothlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch. The original table of these four ages is 
as follows : — 


Kaliyuga, 1,200 years 


^ dawn 100 years. 

... \ length of age 1,000 „ 

' twilight 100 „ 

r dawn 200 „ 

Dvaparayuga, 2,400 years ... < length of age 2,000 „ 


f twilight 200 „ 

r dawn 300 „ 1 

... < length of age 3,000 „ 

v twilight 300 „ 

r dawn 400 „ 

... < length of age 4,000 „ 

v. twilight 400 „ 

The first mentioning of the names Kali, Dvapara, Treta and Kyta occurs 
in Aitareya Brahmana VII, 15 (in Dr. Martin Haug’s edition, Yol. I, p. 180): 
“ Kalil.) sayano bhavati sanjihannstu dvaparah, 

Utti^hanstrctS bhavati krtam sampadyatc caran.” 

(Kali is lying, Diapara is moving, Treta is standing, Krta is walking.) 


Tretayuga, 3,600 years 


Kftayuga, 4,800 years 


This passage has been explained as referring to virtue ( Dharma ) personified 
as a bull (rrsa), lying down with one foreleg standing upright in the 
Kaliyuga, getting up with his two frontlegs in the Dvaparayuga, standing 
at rest on three legs in the Tretayuga, and walking on four legs in the 
Krtayuga. 

The numbers of the legs 1, 2, 3 and 4 correspond to the same number of 
eyes of the dice. The passage of the Taittirlya Brahmana (III, 4, 16) where 
these four terms are repeated refers clearly to gambling with dice 
(“ akflarajiiya kitavam krtaya sabhiivinam tretdyd iidinavadarsam dvd • 
paraya baliisBadam kalaye sabhasthanum duakrtaya carakacaryam ”). 

In the Bhifmaparvan , X, 3—7, the years ascribed to the Yugas refer to 
the years men live in them respectively. 

Another explanation of the word Krta in Krtayuga has been offered by Mr. 
M. Sesliagiri Sastri, m.a., in his “ Etymology of Borne mythological names” 
on p. 27 of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for tlio session 
1888-89, which is a reprint from a passage on pp. 193, 194 of his Notes on 
Aryan and Dravidian Fhilology : 11 Minos I, the grandfather, was tlio wise 
legislator in every city of Greece and was made the supreme and absolute 
judge in the infernal regions. His equity and justice, the radical connec- 
tion of his name with Sans. f^» v?ja, and the fact of his being the king 
of Grata, the Grecian original forms of which are Kpyra and K pyry remind 
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Computations of time on a large scale are also found 
among the Akkadians, Chaldeans and Egyptians. The old 
Egyptian chronicle, e.g. y thus ascribes to the 30 dynasties 
in 113 descents the long period of 36,525 years, which, sub- 
divided by 25, gives 1,461 years and which relates to the 
mythological zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks. 
1,461 days give four Egyptian solar years of 365| days 
each year. 47 The Babylonians were no doubt expert 
astrologers and astronomers, and, as such, they were famous 
in ancient times. They fixed the deluge of Adrahasis or 
Xisuthros 39,180 years before the commencement of history 
which began, according to them, 2517 B.C., or altogether 
41,697 years B.C. They assumed, moreover, that the ten 
kings from AlOros to Xisuthros, who preceded the flood, had 
reigned 432,000 years. 48 

us of the Hindu Krta Yuga, the first of the four great periods of the world, 
in which Vj?a, the bull of virtue, stood with four legs and reigned 
supreme (vide the Vrfa Group). In Kprjrr] I see a trace of Kpins , ‘choice/ or 
the act of choosing, that is, the human volition, or of Sans. ficTj krta, or 
fTrTj krti, ‘action’ ; and the legendary government of Kprrrri by Minos 
and the standing of Virtue of a bovine form on four legs must refer to the 
virtuous disposition of the people in a good ago. The Greek Kprjra in its 
secondary meaning refers to the locality of the virtuouB action and the 
Sans. fTrTj krta, to the age." 

47 See Vifnujpurana in F. Hall’s edition, Vol. I, pp. 49 — 52, and Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, p. 89: “ Among the Egyptians there is a certain tablet 
called the Old Chronicle, containing thirty dynasties in 113 descents, dur- 
ing the long period of 36,525 years." This number is also mentioned by 
Jamblichus, in connexion with Egyptian history, as the number of the 
Hermaic books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. “ All which Hermes 
wrote in 20,000 books, according to the account of Seleucus ; but Manetho, 
in his history relates that they were completed in 36,525” — ( De Myst , 
p. 8, c. 1), and on p. 91 : “ In all, 30 dynasties, and 36,525 years, which 
number of years, resolved and divMed into its constituent parts, that is to 
say, 25 times 1,461 years, shows that it relates to the fabled periodical 
revolution of the Zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks." 

48 See Le poeme Chaldtcn du d4luge traduit de l’Assyrien par Jules 
Oppert, Fferis, 1885, pp. 6, 7 : “ Les Babylonians pla$aient Jo deluge a 
39,180 ans avant le commencement des temps historiques, qu’ils fixaient a 
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These 432,000 years are reduced in the Biblical account, 
as Professor Julius Oppert of the French Academy has 
very ingeniously shown, to 1,656 years. The first reduc- 
tion he makes by dividing 432,000 by 5, the number of 
86,400 thus gained, he regards as representing weeks, 
which 86,400 weeks are as nearly as possible equal to 1,656 
years ; for 23 years give 8,400 ‘days or 1 ,200 weeks, a year 
having 365J days, and the surplus fraction of £ being dis- 
regarded ; 23 x 72 or 1,656 years give thus 86,400 weeks. 4 f 

2,517 ay. J. C. : done k 41,697 av. I. C. La chronologic chald^enne a lei 
mdmes origines que celles de la Gen&se : les H6breux, peuple plus jeuue,' 
ne faisaient que raccourcir lea unites temporaires. Xisuthrus etait le 
dixi£me dea dix rois ant6diluviena qui avaient regnd, 432,000 ana on 86,400 
(60x60x24) luBtres. Noe eat le dernier dea dix partriarches h6breux 
qui vivaient pendant un intervalle de 86,400 semaines ou 1656 ana. Lea 
39,180 ana 6coulea entre le deluge et les temps historiques sont 653 soixan- 
taines d’anneea ou 653 sosaes, qui se decomposaient en : 

12 periodes aothiaques k 1,460 ana = 17^520 ana ou 292 soases. 

12 „ lunaires & 1,805 ana =» 21,660 a n a ou 361 Bosses. 

Total : 39,180 ana ou 653 sosaes. 

La Bible a reduit lea fioixantainea d’ nonces h l’unite, et chose d’une impor- 
tance capitale, elle admet entre le deluge et la naitfaance d’Abraham, 292 
ans, et entre cet 6v6noment ot la fin de la Genfese 36 1 ana ; en total, 658 
anB, lea chiffres ae passed t de tout common taire.” 

To the aothiac and lunar periods ProfeBsor J. Oppert adds the following 
note : “ La p6riode aothiaque de 1,460 anB ou de quatre foia 365 anB, 
usit6e Burtout en Egypte, est le laps de temps dans lequel une date de 
l’annee vague de 365 jours fait le tour des saieons. La periode lunaire de 
1,805 aus ou 22,325 lunaiaona est un cycle, aprfes lequel les eclipses revien* 
nent dans le m6me ordre ; cette periode 6tait connue des anoiens, qui 
Pavaient deduite de lenr observations.’* 

The calculation according to which the 39,180 years previously to the 
historical times of the Babylonians correspond to 653 Babylonian sothiac 
and lunar soBses or to 653 Biblical years (which lapse of time equals the 
period between the deluge and the death of Joseph in Egypt), requires 
some further explanation, because Joseph did, according to Biblioal calcu- 
lations, neither die in the year 2517 B.C., nor is it explained how we can 
acoept these two thousand and odd years as years B.C. when the preced- 
ing 39,180 years equal only 653 Biblical years. 

49 Ibidem , note on pp. 6, 7 r “ En effet, 23 ans font 8,400 jours ou 
1,200 semaines ; 1,656 ou 23 x 72 ans donnent 86,400 semaines. La Bible, 
oomme les Ohaldeens, partageait le temps antediluvien en trois parties, 
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In their calculations the Babylonians, however, followed 
the older Turanian Bettlers of the country, the Akkadians, 
who were the real originators of the Soss, the period of 
sixty years. This computation of time was most probably 
peculiar to the whole race, as it was found, and is still 
extant among its principal representatives in Asia. Not 
only is it to be met with among the old Akkadians, the 
mediaeval Uigurs, the modern Mongols, Mantchus and 
Chinese, but it was very likely also known to the Gauda- 
Dravidians and other kindred tribes . 60 At a later period 

sur lesquelles il y avait des ldgendes aujourd’hui ignores. Lea cinq 
premiers patriarohea bibliques vivajent ensemble 460 (28 x 20) ana on 
24,000 semaines ; les trois suivants 414 (28 x 13) ans on 21,600 aemaines, 
juste le quart de tout l’intervalle. Les deux derniers oocupent 782 (23 x 34) 
ana on 40,800 semaines ; dans oette derni5re periode tons monrurent, 
depuia Adam jnBqn’au neuvifeme patriarche. Les Chald4ens admettent 
troia p^riodes aemblables, dont la seconde prend, elle aussi, le quart de 
toute l^poque antedilu vienne. L’^valuation de 1’age du monde & 6,000 ana 
repose uniquement, sur les chiffres de la Gendse dont on a anjonrd'bni 
deoouvert l’origine : les Juifs ont combing aveo les m&mes nombres dea 
unites temporaires plus petitea que celles des Chald£ens et dea iSgypti- 
ens. 

®° See my monograph Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Qeschichte 
(2nd edition), Berlin, 1870, in No. 1, on pp. 119, 120 on the sixty years* 
cycle among the Eastern Turks, Mongols and Chinese. The twelve yearly 
cyole of animals is combined with a ten years’ cycle of the five elements 
or of the five colours (blue, red, yellow, white and black) in their mascu. 
line and feminine forms, thus becoming ten. In this manner the 60 years’ 
cycle can be expanded into one of 120 years. 

The ancient Egyptians used, as Professor Lauth has proved a period 
of 120 years, the Hanti ; “ In der That mit Zugrundelegung dieses 120 
jahrigen Zeitkreises hanti ist es mir gelungen, die vollstiindige Reihe 
sammtlicher Epoohenkonige wieder aufzufinden” (Aegyptische Chronologie, 
p. 9). However, the word hanti suggests it to be a dual formation, in 
consequence this cycle of 120 years may perhaps be founded on that of 60 
years’ duration. 

Plutarch, in his treatise de Iside et Osiride, Cap. 75, Vol. II., p. 381, in 
the above mentioned Paris edition of 1624, remarks that the Egyptian 
astronomers regarded the number 60 as their first measure (itfieoyra b 
rvv nfrpw rpwr6v i<rn rois repi rd ovpduta rpaynarcvofitvois), a fact which 
Prof. Lanth has also pointed ont. 
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4* was adopted by, the Aryan immigrants of India, as is 
proved by the existence of the sixty years’ cycle of Brhas- 
pati or Jupiter. This planet accomplishes an entire revo- 
lution in twelve years or rather in 4,332 days, 12 hours, &c. 
As this cycle is divided into twelve years like a year is into 
twelve months, a lustrum of such a cycle constitutes the 60 
years’ cycle or the Chaldean soss. Whether the Kaliyuga, 
of which I spoke previously, owes its duration to twentjy 
such sosses being combined, it is now impossible to provel; 
however, it is not at all improbable. The artificial arrangei 
ment of the yugas in which a morning and evening dawn, 
which occupied together a sixth part of an age ( e.g ., the 
100 years of the dawn, the 1,000 years of the yuga and the 
1 00 years of the evening) and which precede and follow each 
yuga, is also perhaps of later origin ; but whether this is the 
case or not, the correctness of my explanation of the origin of 
the nomenclature of the yugas will not be affected. The 
main object I have in view in this discussion is to draw 
attention to the close resemblance of Indian and Turanian 
computations. 6 1 

81 The twelve years of the cycle of Brhaspati have the names of the 
twelve lunar months, as the twelve-yearly rotation of Jupiter resembles the 
twelve monthly of the earth. If this twelve-yearly revolution is combined 
with the lustrum, yuga , or period of five years, the 60 years’ cycle is the 
result. It is, however, quite possible, that this combination of the lustrum 
with the Jupiter cycle is only a later explanation of Indian astronomers, as 
it is certain that the latter derived in later times most of their knowledge 
from the West, especially through the Greeks, who in their turn were 
indebted to the Babylonians and Egyptians ; the Sanskrit names of the 
Zodiac are thus mere translations of the Western names. Compare 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita, VIII, 1, about the names of the single years 
of the cycle of Brhaspati corresponding to those of twelve lunar months 
and VIII, 27 about the sixty years’ cycle : 

Adyam dhanis^hamsamabhiprapanno maghe yada yatyudayam surejyah 
sastyabdapiirvali prabliavah sa namna pravartate bhutahitastadabdah. 
See the Sfiryasiddhanta , 1, 55, XIV, 1, 2 (edition of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 41, 3G9, 370) about the twelve-years* and sixty- 
years’ cycle of Brhaspati : 

55, DvSdasaghna guror yata bhagana vartarmanakailj. 

Rasibhify sahitah fiuddhalj sastya syur vijayadayaty. 
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From the general description in the sacred record it does 
not appear that the deluge was accompanied by any Buch 
phenomena as have proceeded from geological revolutions 
produced by violent eruptions of water. The early drift 
accumulations prove, by their component elements, that they 
belong to a period much anterior to the deluge of Noah, 
but the crust and surface of the earth do not exhibit any 
clearly ascertained and indelible traces of the Noachian 
deluge. Notwithstanding that no such evidences of any 
great diluvian catastrophe are found, similar ^catastrophes 
and inundations, which created great changes on the surface 
of the earth, have happened within that period. 

Since the researches of Professor Prestwich, the existence 
of man has been traced to a period far beyond the limits 
of Biblical chronology ; nay, it is thought highly probable 
that human beings already existed in the so-called tertiary 
period, and hundred thousands of years must therefore 
have elapsed before we come within touch of historical 
times. It is, however, possible that though man existed, 
he was at that early period both mentally and physically 
far below the species at present living. In fact wo know 
hardly anything about these men beyond their bare exist- 
ence ; they have almost totally disappeared, without leaving 
anything behind them, save their bones and a few traces 
of their handiwork and implements. On the other hand 
the Chaldean and Biblical deluge-accounts prove through 
the survival pf the companions of Xisuthros and Noah 
respectively the continuity of the human species, and inform 
us besides of events that previously occurred. The exist- 
ence of the Chaldean tablets prepared with the express 
purpose of preserving to posterity the learning of bye-gone 

1. firahmam divyam tat'ba pitryarn pr3jfipatvam guros tathii 
Sauranca Biivanam candram arksam munani vai nava. 

2. Caturbhir vyavaharostra sauraeandrapk’asavanaih 
RSrh&Rpatyena fastyabdam juevam nanyais tu nity&Sab 

44 
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times, favors the assumption that according to the expec- 
tation of the inscribers the deluge would be confined by 
limits of time and place. These expectations appear to 
have been realised, for the discovery of these tablets shows, 
that there could not have taken place any great changes 
on the surface of the earth. 

In summing up the evidence derived from the Biblico- 
Chaldean account of the deluge, assuming it to have bein 
local and to have extended only over Mesopotamia and the 
contiguous countries, the Indian description of it muit 
either have emanated from direct communications made 
by the descendants of survivors, or from reports, which 
events of such magnitude necessarily produce. As the 
Aryans had not yet entered India at such an early date, 
Manu could not have been in India, nor could the ark have 
landed on the Himalaya, or elsewhere in this country. 
This conclusion appears to be supported by the fact that the 
Veda nowhere alludes to such an inundation. I omit alto- 
gether at this moment to consider the possibility of the 
deluge legend being known among the G auda-Dravidian 
population of India, but may point out that its connection 
with Malabar seems to lend a plausibility to such an 
assumption. 

If we were certain, which we are not, that Genesis 
supplies us with an approximate date of the deluge, and 
that this deluge was, what is very probable, identical with 
the Indian deluge connected with the name of Manu, we 
would be able, as the Noachian flood, according to Biblical 
chronology, can be fixed at 2500 B.C., to utilize this date 
also for purposes of Indian history and start from it as the 
commencement of its first epoch. I regard the matsya- 
avat&ra of Visnu, however, in its connection with Manu as 
the first legendary date of Indian history. This impor- 
tance that I ascribe to the fish avatara of Visnu, as 
exemplified by Mann's flood, has induced me to enter more 
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dMfdjr into this subject than might seem at first necessary 
from a superficial view of the question. The prevailing 
Indi a n tradition that the three first avat&ras of Viflmu 
belong to the Kfta, the next four to the Treta, the eighth 
and ninth to the Dv&para and the tenth to the Kali-yuga 
has no historical weight. This inquiry has also brought 
to light the intimate connection between the Turanian 
tribes of the West with those of the East— a connection 
which will prove eventually of very great importance. 

Oh the Salagkama-stone. 

VigQn like other gods is worshipped by means of images 
(vigraha), bnt his pious adherents prefer to revere him in 
the form of the SAl&gr&ma-Btone, though jewels, drawings 
and heaps of grain are also occasionally used to present 
him. 5 ’ The worship of idols is always difficult and 
demands great attention. The slightest mistake or over- 
sight exposes the adorer to the wrath of the offended deity. 


11 Salagrame manau yantre, tan cj ale pratimadi^u. 
hareh pnji prakartavya na tu kevalabhutale. 

The derivation of the word Salagrama , Salagmm a or SaUgt'a ma ib 
disputed. Some connect the word with the Sal or §&l-tree (Shorea robust* 
or Valeria robosta), and contend that it signifies a collection of snoh trees, 
which are said to grow in abundance in the neighbourhood of the Sala* 
gramatirtha (salanam vrlrfritn gramah). Others assert that it signifies 
sdrayravo, the best stone, while others explaiu tike first word of tho com* 
pound $6la or *nra ss formed of the prefix sa, with, and the nonn rtra or 
al€ (for no real difference exists between r and /)> spoke of a wheel, curl, 
taragrima or BtUagmma in consequence signifying a collection of spiral 
curls. Others agaiu affirm that tho name is connected with a li, bcc. The 
VajrakUa worm, which bores the hole in the Salagraina, is by some 
commentators taken for a bee bhramura or nli, and as the holes are 
occasionally found in great numbers (grama), the stone rooeired the name 
of 8&ligrfima. This opinion is expressed in a slokaof the PaJ carat mama 
mentioned to me by H.B.Sy. V. TitadeaikaUtuoaryiir s 

Alay5 vajrakltas syns tadrrndam grama ucyat<\ 
AligfamaeametatTat sitigrama* sa ncyat<~. 

A wrong conjecture connects it with iaila, rook. 
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who in some form! e.g. f as Narasiriiha, is easily disposed to 
get angry and to take revenge on the incautious worshipper. 

The peculiar outward appearance of the S&lagr&ma with 
its perforated hole ( chidra or dvUra), its spiral convolution 
(c okra), its various colours (varna) and other striking 
marks offers to the untutored mind of the superstitious 
beholder ample scope for astonishment and wonder, and as 
this stone possesses besides considerable magnetic foroe, 
one need not be surprised that divine or supernatural 
powers are ascribed to it, and that it is regarded as a\ 
manifestation of the deity. In this light it was without 
donbt viewed by the aboriginal inhabitants of India long 
before the Aryans invaded this country, and at a later 
period it attracted likewise the attention of the conquering 
race. The several formations were eventually considered 
as representations of various deities, but the Aryans re- 
garded the Sftlagrama mainly as the emblem of Vi§gu, 
who is in fact the only Hindu deity actually worshipped 
in its shape, and who is believed to really dwell in it . 53 

The cause of the existence of so many various specimens 
of the Salagr&ma will be easily understood, when it becomes 
clear, that this pebble is a much-waterworn concretion 
containing Ammonites and other shells such ns Brachio- 

Sulagramngirir llurih, yasmuddlmriH uthitaa tatra pradurbhuvair 
aoekaiali. 

Wc find also the following vt/ibea m tbo PadmapuruKR : 
fialagraniauilayam tu sada Srlk^aapiljauam, 
nityam saunihitas tatra snlagrnme jagudguruh .... 
S&lagramaSilariipf yutra tistliafci Ke&avab, 
tatra ddvasarus sarve bhuvan&ni caturdaiu 

In tlio Brhannaradvja the second half is : 

“ na badhanto ginhus tatra blnitavaitulaksduyali.’ 

SalagrumaSila yatra tatra tirtham tapdyanam 
yatab sannihitas tatra bhagavftn Madhusiidanali. 

Compare also Ifcvhaahdtmya IX, 24, 76 : 

Salagramasila yatra tatra sannihito Harih 
tatraira Lakfmir vasati sarvatirthasamanvitu. 

A great number of similar slokas conld be quoted, but thee#* will 
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pods. It is represented in three different formations ; 
either as an unbroken pebble, or as one so broken that the 
fossil shell can be seen inside, or it is merely an outer frag- 
ment of the pebble, which shows in its interior the impression 
of the surface of the shell it previously surrounded . 54 


1 4 See A voyage to the East Indies and China , translated from the 
French of Monsieur Sonnerat... by Francis Magnus, Calcutta, 1768, Yol. I, 
pp. 40—42 : “ The stone of Salagr&man is nothing but a petrified shell of 
the species of comes d* amnion : the Indians suppose it represents Viche- 
nou, because they discover nine different shades which refer to the nine 
incarnations of that god. It is found in the river of Cachi, one of the 
arms of the Ganges, it is very heavy, commonly of a black colour, and 
sometimes violet, the form is oval or round, a little flat, and nearly resem- 
bles a touchstone, and is shallow in the inside, there is only a small hole 
on the outside, but within it is almost concave, and furnished in the interior 
coats above and below with spiral lines, which terminate in a pplnt towards 
the middle, and in many these two pointB touch. Some Indians imagine 
it is a small worm which works upon the stone in this manner to prepare 
a habitation for Yichenou. Others have found in these spiral lines the 
figure of his cb&kram. These stones are very rare, and the Brahmans fix 
a great value on them, when they represent the gracious transformations 
of Yichenou, but when they bdrder a little on the violet, they denote his 
incarnations in the form of a man, a lion, a wild boar, Ac. When that is 
the case, no follower of this god dares to keep them in his house) the 
Sania8Bis alone are bold enough to carry them auil to make the daily 
ceremonies to them. They are kept also in the temples.” 

Compare the Miscellaneous Essayshy H. T. Colebrooke, London, 1878, 
Vol. I, p. 173, Note 1, in the article on “ the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus and of the Brahmins specially .** “ The sttlagrumas are black stones 
found in a part of the Ganilaki river, within the limits of Nepal. They 
are mostly round and are commonly perforated in one or more places b} 
worms, or, as tbe Hindus believe by Vishnu in the shape of a reptile. 
According to the number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters ... In like 
manner stones are found in the Narmada, near Onhar mSndatta, which are 
considered as types of Siva, and are called BSnling. The £a]agr2ma is 
found upon trial not to be colcareous, it strikes fire with steel and scarcely 
at all effervesces with acids.” Read also Colonel Wilford's articles on the 
ancient Geography of India in tbe Asiatic Researches, Yol. XIV, pp. 414, 
418 : “ There are four stones, which are styled SaUa-mdyd, and are accord- 
ingly worshipped, whenever they are found. The first is the Saila , or 
stone just mentioned (Sailagmma )$*the second, which is found abundantly 
in the river Sona, is a figured stone, of a reddish colour, with a sup- 
port) figure of Gaycin in the shape of an elephant, and commonly called 
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In oonaequeaoe of this fundamental difference a grea t 
number of varieties exist, which are arranged into various 
olasses according to the colour (vania), curl (eakra), hole 
(bila or chidra), shape {murti), size ( sthulasukfmavibheda ), 
circumference (parimdna), measure (pram&na), base (Ssonn), 
line (mudrti), separate portions (avayava), Ac., of the Sftla- 
gr&ma. .Another division is made according to their habitat , 
or place of their origin, whether the; belong to the water 
or to the land, t.e., whether the; are jalaja or sthakya, apd 
their qualities vary according to this difference. 55 


Qcmiiai'Ca-pathar : the third, ia found in the Narmmada ; and the 
is a single atone of rook, which ia the Saila-maya, of the third part of tb^ 
bow of Paraturoma , after it had been broken by Bamachandra. It ia still 
to be aeen, about seven Cos to the N. E. of J anaca-yura in Tairabhucta, at 
a plaoe called Dhanuca-grama, or the village of the bow, occasionally called 
iaita^maya^pur, or grama , according to the Bhtivana-coia,” 

In a letter read at the meeting of the Asiatio Society of Calcutta In 
October 1880, Dr. Gerard of Snbathn observed that he had discovered In 
a lofty position (16,000 feet) of the Himalaya range, an extensive fossil 
tract of shell formation of which he describes four classes, and of the 
fourth tbns writes : “ Belemnites and Orthoceratites mineralised by the 
same material aa the Ammonites (iron clay and pyrites). Their abund* 
anoe-in the beds of mountain torrents, especially the Gnndak, has been 
long known, as they form an indispensable article in the sacra of the Hindu 
Ttafoordtearss, under the name of Salagrama ” (see Charles Coleman's 
Mythology of the Hindus, London, 1882, p. 176). Compare the Memorandum 
on the fossil shells discovered in the Himalayan mountains, by the Rev. X. 
Everest in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVIII, Fart II, pp. 107—114, and 
Observations on the Spitd Valley by Surgeon J. G. Gerard in the same 
volume, pp. 138—277, where we read on pp. 276, 277 j that “ before cross- 
ing the boundary of Ladak into Baaahfr I was gxatiSed by the discovery 
of a bed of marine fossil shells resembling oysters and clinging to the back 
in a manner .... on the crest of a pass elevated 17,000 feet.” 

11 MudrikfStre psrlmiaam ftsanam mnrtibhedakam, 
sthdiasdkftnavibh&dam ca cakmlabsaaam eva oa . . . 
Vanardpadyavayavaih pramaaabilalaflobanaih, 
dviradSlavibhedena bhddah kasaScit ucyate . . . 

Oakrtkaram vlnirmsnam tatra kuryur hi aarvat&b, 
jalasthalamatham oaiva taoeakram trividham smftain. 

Hifkesaram kf^abhuktam taoeakram mathasafijfiakain, 
idam fiva dvidha proktam jalasthakvibhldatab. 
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The principal marks are the carls, holes, colour and 
shape. The eakrat, carls, or spiral convolutions, are of the 
utmost importance ; they are divided into mafha (cell) and 
kltaira (filament). The latter possess superior merit and 
are ascribed to the water within the stone in whioh the 
fabulous vajralAfa lives . 8 * The varieties of curls are con- 
siderable and are credited with producing various effeots 
in the fortunes of those who worship stones marked in suoh 
a manner. A S&lagrftma may have one to twelve suoh ourls. 
The Cakranadi is the river whioh abounds in S&lagr&ma- 
oakras and oakrasare according to the legend even found 
engraved on the heads, backs and bones of the oreatures 
who live there, on men as well as on animals .* 7 


14 Atraati karapaxn yaooa tat tl aamyagnigadyate, 

rasam yasyam iilayam tu aambhaiktS ki^akab ianaib. 

Prftya taayam prajayita oakram tat kesaralr yntazn, 
taamit utpadyate oakram mathaflafijfiam phalalpadam. 
Oakrfibfyim oa Ilia jfieya fast&faita Yaaiuidhart, 
yatproktam dvividham oakram tatpnnar dyividham bhat$t, 
jalajasthalajam oaiya lakpaoam taiya kathyatl. 

StumSgdham dlptiaanyaktam oakram tajjalajam bhartt, 
w ft ihalam kplnatljS yat taooakram athalajam bhaylt. 

BtaySr jalajam iaatam nadipanrataydgatab, 
madbyamam athalajam proktam paxrataay aiva ydgatab 
• T OakrfiMb kambona va oa padmlna gaday&iikita, 

tatra Srfb pratyabam tifthtt aadi aampat fcaya Vttlt . . • 
SamSoakfra param rnpam oakrftnam lakfapam munis 
sarvaaiddbikaram oaiva aarvakamar tbaa&d hakam . 

Lakfapam yaooa oakrftpam taoohyaufTa mahflnmnl, 
dharmakimarthamSkfft^am poraf&rthaikahltakav. 
Gap^akyifodttart tin girlr&jaiya dakpinl, 
kpltram tu Vlfpaainnidhyam aarrakf Itrdttamlttamam . 
YljaaadTidaiamitam bahtttlrtbuamilrolam, 
tatra Oakranadlnima tlrtham Brahmarinirmitam. 

Taaydttan mahUfbgam mama prltikaram tatbi, 
taoobiyibbigatii tatra pftflpMoa KhagHyara, 

narapftm api pakflndra kifioit Mlaniraoinlm 

Sarf&stWfii bha?iooftkram maatakl pfftha Ira oa (ga mfaa r ip ab 
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The S&lagr&ma may be flat, long, small, oral, round, and of 
rough or of soft surface ; one as small as an Amalaki fruit 
(Emblio Myrobalam) is most highly esteemed. 68 Though 
generally black, S&lagr&mas of blue, violet, green, yellow, 
brown, red, white and other colours are also found. So far as 
the hole is concerned, those stones are particularly valued in 
which the width of the opening equals one-eighth of the cir- 
cumference, of less value are those where it equals one- 
fourth, while those in which it amounts to three-eighths are 
held to be of indifferent value. 6 9 \ 

A S&lagrAma without marks is not esteemed, 60 while 
every good S&lagrAma is worshipped as a sacred place or 
kfetram . 6 1 Good and bad qualities are mysteriously con- 
nected with the various S&lagr&mas, the same stone oan cause 
prosperity to one individual and destruction to another. I 
shall content myself with giving below a few examples of 
the influence ascribed to the S&lagr&ma. A soft one fulfils 
the wishes of the worshipper, a small secures heavenly 
reward, a cool gives pleasure, a black fame, a red sovereignty, 
one with a wide hole destroys a family, one with crooked 
curls creates fear, one in which the cakras are arranged 
unevenly causes misery, a smoke-coloured makes stupid, a 
brown kills the wife of its owner, one with many holes turns 
its worshipper into a tale-bearer. 6 s However, not always 

'* Taemdfc tam pdjayet uity&m dharmakSmarthaaiddhaye, 
tatrapyamalakltulya adkpma catlva ya tatha. 

19 V f ttasd traf tamo bliaga uttamam cakralakpanam, 

madhyamam ta catarbhagam kaniyas la tribhagakam (Parana* 
sakgraha ) . 

90 LttfLohanena rina ya syat aprafasta tu sa sm*ta. 

9 1 Salagramasya yat ptmyam kfetram trailokyaytfrtttam, 
tatrasti oa Haris sakpat aarvadevaia samanvitab- 

99 Compare on this Babjeot the SaXagramaXdkaa^ Laktm\mraya^a» 
samvnda, M erutantra, and especially the Compendium Srirayavirabhakti. 
ratndkara. 

Sviyavar^A ilia po jya Brahmapadyaib sukbiptaye, 
soigdhft Ills maat iy wi ddhim rdkpatiddhim kardti oa. 
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the same virtues and faults are in the various descriptions 
ascribed to the same kind of stones. 

A S&lagr&ma-stone and a Tulasl plant shonld be revered 
in every house, otherwise such a house is like a burning 
ground, 08 yet two Sftlagr&mas together should not be 
worshipped in one and the same house; a similar rule 
applies to the liftga. 04 A S&lagr&ma should neither be 
bought nor sold for a certain, fixed price, those who do 
not observe this precept go to hell. 05 He who offere a 
S&lagrama as a present is regarded to have given the best 


Mecaka kirttiha dhaatang&ravat sa yaftoharu, 
pa od ur u pa r tho&unan i malina pupadhikari. 

Pita putraphalam dadyat aravarnii sutan haret, 
ni)3 sandi&ate laksmlm dhumrabha harate matini. 
Kogapradfi raktavarna sinddrabhd mahakalim, 
daridryakariui vakru samS Barvarthaaddhiku. 

Sthilla nihauti caivuyulj sukpmd svulpam&tim liaret, 
pajdphalam ldnchitaya nirfpliala lailcauam vina. 

Kapila cittavaikalyam nctraroganca karburd, 
bhagnSl bhaugakari jfieya bahucakriipamuuadit. 
LakpaMantarahinu ca devaoakra viyogodu, 

Vfhanxnukhi kalatraghni vfhaccakra Butiin haret . . . 
Cakram va keval&m padmalahchanam tvatha va gadd. 
Luftchan&m vanauifild va Harir L&kfmyd saha at bitab, 
tasmin gehe na duridryam na 6dko marapad bbayam. 
Na caivdgnibhayam tatra grahair doftoir na budbydte, 
ante mokfo bhayam tasya pnjaniideva uityadab. 

Yad gjrlie naati tulasi sdlogramadildrcanam, 
smaiannsadjdam vipdyat tadgfham fiubbavarjifcam . . . 
Sa dhanyab purufd 15 ke saphalam tasya jivitaxn, 
ddlagramaiila fiuddhd gfhe yaaya ca pQjiti. 

• * Gfhe liiigadvayam narcyam ganedatrayam ev» ca, 
dvau B&hkhau nuroayennityam na saktitrayam eva ob. 
Dve eakre dvdrakayas tu narcyam adryatlvayam tathd, 
salagrdmaa samilb piijyub na dvayam tu kaddcana. 
Vifama na ca pojyfts te viaame caika §va hi, 
naksataib piijayet Vifpum ua ketakya SadaJivam. 

«» Salagramadildyas tu mdlyam udghd{ayet kvacit 
vikreta krayakortd va narake vai patet dhruvam. 


45 
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land circle . 88 It should also not be toaohed either by a 
£odra, or by an outcast; or by a woman . 6 7 The sacred 
stone should be carefnlly kept apart in a shrine, between 
Talatf leaves and wrapt np in a dean doth. It shonld be 
often perfumed and washed, the water need on snob an 
oooasion becomes sanotified and fit to be drank as holy 
water. The S&lagr&ma is to be plentifully supplied with 
milk, rice and other requisites ; this is also done to test the 
quality and for choosing the proper stone . 08 

The head of the family should at least once a day , 66 
after his morning ablutions, or at evening-dawn, offer his 
prayers to the Salagr&ma. Closing his eyes, he rings the 
bell to announce the approach of Vi$nu and to warn the 
people to stand off, because the god is appearing from the 
Salagr&ma, which is placed on a small tray or sirhh&sana 
(throne). He supplies the burning lamps with oamphor, 
sprinkles water on himself and on the stone, aud offers to 
the god, while uttering his mantras or prayers, arghya, 
p&dya, Ucamaniya, manly a, pSnlya and annOdikam . 70 


•• BalagramafilSoakram y5 dadyat dinam nttamam, 
bhueakram tSna dattam *yat tafailayanakanansm . . . 

T5 dadatiillam Visndb s&lagramaaanmdbhavlm, 
vipraya vipramukhyaya tinSftam bahabhir makhaib- 
" Sllagrimd na spraftayyd hlnavarpair vasnndharS, 
atrtlfidrak ara aaiaaparfd raj rasp arlSdhikS matab- 
MShit yab lamiprfSt iddrS ydfid vSpi kadioana, 
aa pattt norakt gbdri yavat ibhatasamplavam. 

*' KflrS yg taadnlt yipi falagramam nivtlaytt, 

dffttfdhikyam tayfib kifiolt gfhplyat buddhimln narab. 

It is aaaartad that riot and milk gaiu in weight, if a Salagrama is plaoad 
in them. 

** BUagiimam HarSfelhnam pratyaham pSjaytt narab- 
ia gooh mantras art i 

“ dm bljam syiU allagrimaviaiirlrtmnprityurth* rtnlyflgab- dm namd 
bhagavatt hfdayiya namab- TifpayS iirasfi avahS, BllagrimayUni 
fikhiyai yanyaf. Sarvtbhlftaphalapradiya kavaotya bum. Sakaladnri- 
tanivirip* nttratrayiya vanpat SUagrSmtya syiU. Astriya bhat-” 

“dm namd bhagavatt Vifpay*. Silagrimaniyitiai saryibblftaphala- 
pradlya sakaladorltanivirinl Bilagrtmlya sySU." 
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Ha then walks throe times from the right side round the 
Sfilsgrima, repeats the thousand names of VifgQ, and after 
finishing his prayers takes his food. 

The effioienoy of the stone to secure the blessings of this 
as well as of the next world is firmly believed in by pious 
Hindus . 7 1 In consequence of this it is shown to dying 
persons and water poured on the Tabus! plant is sprinkled 
on them through the hole of the stone in order to secure 
to them the benefit of dying in K&& ; 7a even sinners when 
they receive it, have their sins oondoned , 7 8 while it oonfers 
likewise pleasure on the departed Manes . 74 

The hole or opening of the Sftlagr&ma, which is in fact its 
most important feature, is ascribed to the action of the 
legendary insect Vajralata. The story goes that the divine 
N&r&yapa or Vijgu wandered once in the form of a golden 
bee or Vajrakita on the surfaoe of the earth. The gods 
seeing him whirling about with very great splendour, 
assumed also the shape of golden bees and approached him. 

,l Tab pnjaySt Harlm oakre i&lagrimasamudbhave, 
riija»5yn*aba*rena teneffam pratirasaram. 

Tad amanantl Vedanta Brahma nirgnaam aoyntam, 
tatpraaadd bhavet nfnam aalagramaiilaroanat. 

KStidvadaialihgaifbn pojitalb evariiapaikajailj, 
yat eyat dradatorarfif n diaSnaikSna tad bhavit. 

BilagramaaamlpS tukrdiamitram lamantatab. 
klfakd'pi mptd yati V aiknpthabhn vanam gnha. 

’• SUagrimaillhparfabkStlyajflaphalapradab, 
marapit tataamipSfa Kitltolyaphalam bhavit. 

" Api pipaaamiofaib karmapyanadhi kiripab , 

BUagrftmlroakS raltya naira ytnti yamilay am. 

Kimaib krddhalr mad ai r ldbhair vytptd yd’tra naradhipa, 
aS'pi yitl HarSr ldkam rtlagriraallliroaolt. 

MlagrSmafilim dfftvS yinti papinyanikaiab, 
dm bin dfftvt yathi ylnti vane mfgagapi bhayftt. 

'* SUagrSmaliligri ta yah fMddham karats naraht 
bbavantl pitaraa tfptih UlaaahkhyS tn naira hi. 

TUs ildkaoooora in the Matayaparipa, it ia alio foond in tha Padma* 
paripa whare, however, the aaooad halt ia aa follow* s pitaraa taaya 
tifthaoti tfptih kalpaiatam divi. 
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The world surrounded by the swarm of bees was set a-whirl- 
ing and whirled about to such an extent that Vi$nu afraid of 
the consequences, assumed the shape of a rock and stopped 
the moving of Garuda and of the gods, upon which Garu4a 
entered into a big hole of the rock, followed by all the 
gods as bees, who made themselves each a separate tene- 
ment for the conversion of the infidels. 7 6 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. Wilford 76 says in his essay tOn 
the ancimt Geography of Lidia : (i The origin of this rolpky 
“ hill is connected with a most strange legend, which I snail 
“ give in the abstract. Vishnu, unwilling to subject him - 
" self to the dreaded power, and influence, of the ruler of 
“ the planet Saturn, and having no time to lose, was obliged 
“ to have recourse to his Maya, or illusive powers, which are 
“ very great, and he suddenly became a rocky mountain. 77 

7 5 Hirapyagarbho bhag&viln adyo Niirayanah svayam, 
vaj rakish prabhutatviiocacara Yasudhutale. 

Sauvarpam bhramaram dfjtvii devils tadriipadharipal.i, 
upat&sthnr mahatmanam bbramantam atitejasam ; 

^a^aiighribhir jagafcsarvam vyaptam rtacoaracaram, 
hiranyagarbhabhramarair bhramitam bhrantavat sada. 

DWtva jag&tpatir Vi ? hut Vainateyam sanatanali, 
rurodha failarilpcna jagatam hitakiirakah. 

Niruddhavegah sahasa pravivc&a vilain mahat, 
tasmin pr&vipte bbramaras tadvilam viviSnh £ubham. 

C&krus Bvam svam mahat vf-sma kosakaravat atmanah, 
imstikanam pratyaydrtham vajrakltah fad&nghray&h ( Dharma - 
samhitd ). 

T0 Boo Asiatic Researches and Transactions , Vul. XIV, p. 414 (Cal* 
cutta, 1822). 

11 In A vieto of the history , literature^ and religion of the Hindoos by 
the Bey. W. Ward (Madras, 1868) a similar story is given on pp. 174, 176 : 
“ The reason why this stone baa been deified ie thifB given in the Shreebha- 
guvutu : — Viahnoo created the nine planets to preside over the fates of 
men. Shnnee (Saturn) commenced his reign by proposing to Bnxmha, 
that he should first come under his influence for twelve years. Brnmhe 
referred him to Viahnoo, bnt this god, equally averse to be brought under 
the dreaded inflnenoo of this inauspicious planet, desired Batum to call 
upon him the next day, and immediately assumed tho form of a mountain. 
The next day Saturn was not able to find Viahnoo, bnt discovering that 
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“ This is called Saila-mdyB, of a rocky mountain the illusive 
“form, but 8atum soon found him ont, and in the shape 
" of a worm, forced himself through, gnawing every part 
" of this illusive body. For one year of Saturn was Vishnu 
"thus tormented, and through pain and vexation, he 
"sweated most profusely, as may be supposed, particularly 
"about the temples, from which issued two copious streams, 
" the Crishna or black, and the Swvta-Qandaci or white 
“ Gand&ci ; the one to the east, and the other to the west. 
"After one revolution of Suturn, Vishnu resumed his own 
" shape, and ordered this stone to be worshipped, which of 
-" course derives its divine right from itself, without any 
“ previous consocration, as usual in all countries in which 
" images are worshipped." 

The stories told by Colonel Wilford and Rev. W. Ward 
about Saturn I have not been able to find as yet in any 
Pur&na. The Rev. W. Ward is, I think, wrong in ascribing 
his version to the Sribhagavatapurana- My suspicion is 
that both accounts are' made up from different sources 
and that a legend of Vi$nu as Mchini forms the real basis 
of the narrative of Colonel Wilford. 

In another Sanskrit tale the gods became Yajrakltas 
through the curse of Garujakl, who in her turn was cursed 
into becoming a black sluggish river, 78 an allusion per- 

he had united himself to mount Gundukee, he entered the mountain in the 
form of a worm called vajrokeetu (thunderbolt worm). He oontinued 
thus to affiiot the mountain-formed Vishnoo for twelve years, when Vish- 
noo assumed his proper shape, and commanded that the stones of this 
mountain Bhould be worshipped, and should beoome proper representatives 
of himself ; adding that each should have twenty-one marks in it, s imilar 
to those on his body, and that its name should be shalgramu.” 

“ Kitayonim prapadyethii ” iti gandaky&b Bar & u prati tape. Tena 
karmavip&kena ja$a k?fna nadi bhaveti devanam gasdakim prati tape ea 
jate Visnuna tatsamadhanayoktam tatbft : 

Brahman, Mahadeva ! Sjnu deva Gajanana ; 
sadguaau brahmas an grahamatangau iipato* tra vai. 

Bhavifyatas tayor mokfam bhavisyami kalevaram, 
tfrnam bhavisyati yada tanmedomaj jasambhaya^ , 
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haps to the Kf?pB Gapdakl mentioned above. Brahman 
and Siva in fact assumed the form of Vajrakltas from the 
marrow and fat of a decayed body, bat eventnally the 
corse was removed through the agency of Vispn, the gods 
resumed their previous forms, and GapdakI became a pore 
and saored river. 

The Sfilagr&ma-stone is in its various forms or mOrtto 
dedicated to the several deities and these forms have special 
names. The Batr&git or wandering mendicants make the 
study of these various species their particular business, sA 
much so that they are regarded as the proper authorities in\ 
this matter. Except an insignificant minority, all these shapes \ 
are dedicated to and in many instances more than ^ 

one variety is ascribed to one and the same kind. There exist 
thus, so far as I know, 16 varieties of the Krspa-S&lagrama, 
13 of Nfsimha, 12 of Rama, 9 of N&r&yana, 6 of Gcp&la, 4 of 
KQrma, Var&ha and Sudarsana respectively, 3 of Balar&ma, 
and 2 each of V&mana, Parasurama, Dftmodara and Vftsn- 
diva. Six and occasionally more shapes are ascribed to 
§iva, 5 to Brahman, 2 to Viypu and &rva collectively, and 
one each to the Trimflrti, Ears, Lak$ml, l§e?a, SQrya, Guha, 
Datt&treya, KRrtaviry&rjuna, Dharmaraja, Ganesa, Kupda- 
lipl, and to the five household deities (pafic&yatanainQrtayah 
i.e., to Aditya, Ambika, Viypo, Gapisa and Mahesvara). 79 

Ptyapintargatib Mt* vaJrakhyRl) prabhavilyatba. 

See Vaeha*patya, oompiled by TRrSnitha Tarkaraohaspati, Vol IV, p. 0000 
ondar Silsgrama. 

" Tbs name* of tbaie mflrtii of the Btlagtima an i 

I, those of Vifpn i Malaya, Kflraa, Var&ha, SyStaTtriha, Lakf mlrariha, 
Bbfl (Dharapi) rariha, Snddbovariha, Nfritaha,. Vidiraaa Kfshaba, 
BS k pasi nt aka m sI wh a, AgbSnofaimha, Mabaafiimba, Virft&ayaofalnha, 
KnkfiayiiBha, Hiranftimha, Vlbhlaapanyalmha, Adhdmokhannin ha, 
lapilanystBba, BiUnystaba, Lakfmtnjaiihba, Vimana, Dadbivtmma, 
§intaparafnrima, UgraparainrSma, Rimamdrti, Dalaralharftma, 
lima, Ttrakabrahmailtlrima, Da&akaa thahnUntabaiima. Vlrarima, 
Vtjayarima, H|ftarlma, KddajuJaiima, KaUnMakararims, §rfrima, 
FattbUrtaa, BHaptat,- Balarima, fralambhaghna, ' Buddha, XalU, 
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Ka^jalipl or Sakti is the same as Bhav&ni, and to her two 
varieties are ascribed. It is even said that Mahftdeyi re- 
sides in the Sfilagrftma . 8 0 The S&lagr&ma-stone is found in 
Nepal in the upper coarse of the river Gaogakf, also known 
as S&lagr&ma, and marked on the maps as S&lagr&ma river, 


Keiava, Narayana (Mahauarayaaa), §yamalanarayaaa, Lakyminarayana, 
Naranarayapa, Biipanarayana, Viranarayaaa, Mayanarayana, Madhava, 
Govinda, Vifjau, Mahavispu, Madhuaiidana, Trivikrama, Vamana, Dadhi- 
vamana, Sridhara, Hifikefo, Padriianabha, Damodara, Lakamidamodara, 
Sankarfaaa, Vasndeva, &antayasud§va, Prodynmma, Aniruddha, Parufot- 
tama, Adhokjaja, Aoyuta, Janardana, Upfindra, Hari, Effna, Balaktfpa, 
Gopalakifna, Govardhan&kffna, Trailokyamohanakjfpa, Saubhagya* 
rarad&kfppa, Bukmipikrfca, Vijayakypaa, 0a<?amaflikj9*a, Sanatanakrfna, 
DhanafijayaJqrpoa, Parijataharakffuay Syamantakaharakrena, Eamsamar* 
danakjfpa, Kaliyamardanakrfpa, Gaunramardanak|9pa» Govardhanagopala, 
Srfgdpala, S&ntanagopala, Lakfmigdpala, Madanagopala, Varatiagopala, 
Qdvar dhanadhar a, Yaiknatba, Hayagriva, Caturbhuja, Papdarikakfa, 
Sndaiiana, Snddh&sudartana Ubhayasudarfiana, Samaandarfana, Yoge£* 
vara, Vifjmpalijara, Yajflamilrti, SiraSumara, Hamaa, Paramahansa, 
Lakfmlpati, Garndadhvaja, Yatapatralayin, Sefafiayin, Vifivambhara, 
Pitambharadbara, Batyaviralravas, AinjtaharaHa, Garada, Yanamalin, 
Murari, Mukanda, Srivatsalafichana, Bharanidhara, Yogaraja, firfmdrti, 
firfiahaya, Devadeva, Eapila, Avyaya, Effrabhittyin, Mnaalayudha^Cakm- 
pani, Bahorapa, Jagadydni, Vif vaksena, Haihaya, Ac. 

II, those of Siva i Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghdra, Tatpnrufa, 
Barvaaafijfta, Sankara, Candrafekhara, Sivanabha, Bhava, Tryambaka, 
Bharjati, Sambhn, 1 6 vara, Mytyufijaya and Bndra. 

III, those of Brahmans Paramefthin, Pitamaha, Hirasyagarbha, 
Bviyambhd and Gatnrmnkha. 

IV, the two mortis ascribed to Yif an, and Siva oolleetively are Hari- 
hara sad Sivanarayana. 

ip B&lagraman, atho vakfyS laktikltasamndbhavan, 
ySsam pnjanato d5vl Bhavani snprasidati. 
farividya sa tale oakramurdhni chatram pradriyate , 
vahye ghapt&nkita mordhna snigdha fiyamakhileftada. 

Mahdkali tn sa jfieyk ydnioihnasamanvitfi, 
dvicchidradhya sarvatila trikonenaakita ca ya. 

Yaday ndhakyttfoordb vam tam devlm tatra nirditdt, 
divifilla sucakra ya dakf&margSna tam yajdti 
Bar jita vamamargeaa lokadvayasnkh&vahft, 
ya cakrarahiia devffilim tam vamato*roay#t. 

See MatoysfMMQa XIII, 84 0 i 

Siiagrime mahldfivf SvaUag? ifvapriyB. 
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a northern tributary of the Ganges. The special portion of 
the stream where the most valuable and most efficacions 
stones are found is distinguished by the name of Cak- 
ranadl, and said to be twelve yOjanas north of the lower 
GaQ<}&ki‘ The whole neighbourhood is highly esteemed 
and famous for its sanctity, so that a visit to the S&la- 
gr&matlrtba conters great merit on a man. The mighty 
king Bharata, however, was disappointed, for he did n<^t 
obtain the desired happiness by staying in this place. The 
Gandakt was known to the ancients as Kondochates, as I 
have already mentioned elsewhere . 81 \ 


• 1 See p. 114, N. 10, where I hinted that a connection may exist between ' 
the name of the river and that of the Gand (Gond) aborigines. Compare 
also the Indische Alterthumskunde von Christian Lassen, Vol. I, Zweito 
Auflage, 1867, p. 75 : 

“Der Hanptarm des Flosses entspringt bei Mastang auf dem 
Plateau-Lande im Norden des Dhavalagiri , zwisohen welchetn und dem 
Svetaghara er die hochste Kette durchbricht { an ihm ist eiu Pass nach 
Tibet. In seinom obern Laufo bringt or Salagrama oder Aminoniteu- 
Petrefaote mit sioh, in denen dor Indisohe Glaube Verkorperungen des 
Viihnu erbliokt ; daher seine Heiligkoit und der starke Besnoh seiner 
Wallfahrtsorte ; anch wird er selbst inlay rami gonannt und mit einem 
Namen des Gottes : Narajani ; wio bei (lor Jamunu und Gangii sind auoh 
an seiuem Ursprunge heisse Quellcn. Er ist der Hauptstrom des Landes 
Nepal im woitcrn Sinne. Das Gebiet ihm im Weston bis zur Kapti heist 
Pdrvata , d. h. Hergland, oder Malajabhumi , derselben Bedeutnng; darunter 
nacb Siiden liegt das Gebiet Kaohi. ( Knlagnndika t in Raj. Tar . IV, 545, die 
sohw&rze G&ntjika, wenn nioht etwas and ores dor in liegt).” Bead also 
Col. Wilford’s: On the ancient Geography of India , Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 412, 413, 415 : "The Gandac \ or Qandaciivati is called 
Qandac in the spoken dialects, and it is the Condochates of Megasthenes . . . 
The name of this stone is written Salagram , 9ailagram } Sailaehaera 9 
and Qandacb&ild. People, who go in searoh of the Sal&gram, travel 
a?» far as a place called Thdccd-cote at the entrance nearly of the 
snowy mountains. To the south of it is a village, where they stop, 
and procure provisions. This village was probably called S ailapur or 
Sailagrrim , from its situation near a S a\la or rocky hill, and from it this 
famous stone was denominated Sailagrdm, as well as the river. Thacca 
is mentioned in Airoivamith’e map. The river Qanfacd is so called 
because it proceeds from a mountain of that name. The people of Naypdla 
call it Cictidact because it proceeds from tho Cunda-athala or the two 
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Various legends are told about Gagdakr, who appears in 
different guises as a deity, an Apsaras in the heaven of 
K199& or Vi$nu, as the wife of an Asura, as identical with 
Tulasl or Vrnda, and as a river. The Sri de vibhagavata con- 
tains these stories in different places, and I have put these 
accounts here together into one narrative, in order to point 
out their connection with one another. 

Tulasi (or Oandahl according to other accounts) lived aa 
a Qdpt in Gtoloka, the heaven of Kr$na, who was very fond 
of her. Eases vari (or Radhi), another favorite wife of the 
god, saw once that Tulasi was dissatisfied with her husband, 
and, angry about it, cursed her into becoming a mortal. 89 

cavities, or depressions of the temples of Vishnu^ in the shape of a mountain, 
as I observed before/' 

Dafiayojanavistirwe mama kfetre dvijottama, 
uttare oaiva digbhdge prams nam yojanam tatha. 

Sanunama parvatastu cakranamankita nadi, 
Visriunamara&akotthani mama rnpani sarvatah, 

Trikalam iikharik ii tai oapBaroganase vitah , 

Sailamiirtir aham tatra cakrakhyam tu ca yam vidnlj. 

$o4a6air npaoarais tu tatrarcam saravidhaya oa, 
gandharvair vividhaificaiva samstiiya Madhnsiidanam, Ac. — 
(Padmapurana ) . 

11 Gan^akya&oottare tire girirajasya dakfiaS, 
ksetram tu Vi^nusannidhyat sarvak^etrottaruottamam, 
Ydjanadvadaiamitam bahutirthasamakulam, 
tatra Cakranadinamatirtham Brahmavinirmitam. 

Tasyottare' mahafirhgam mama pritikaram tatha, 
taoohay abhi gat as tatra pa$&aasc& Khagesvara." 

(OarudapurQna) t Bee p. 841, n. 57. The Salagrdmalah fana contains also 
these veraes up to Bmhrnavinirmxtam or Brahmavintfcitam and then 
continues as follows : 

Hiranyam vajrakitena nirmitaiioakrasafioayaih, 

Silagrama6ilafl tatra tlrthe tijihanti samyutah. 

Oakraidoihnaisoa gaoohanti nunamiirtinidhim priye, 
miirtibheda nigadyaute tatraikabitinamakiih. 

Brdhmyah Saivyo madiyaeca varadunat samudbhavab, 
tasu miirtif u ya labdhah tatra piijatn caret budhafc. 

•• See Devlbhagavata IX, 17, 24—36 : 

24 Basesvari sam&gatya dadarSa rasamaitgale, 
govindam bhartsayamasa mam daiapa rufanvita, 
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Badhft bod likewise cursed a Gfipa called Sad&m&n, an 
admirer of Tulasl, causing him to leave heaven and become 
an Asnra. 88 Kj$ga consoled Tulasl, who was aggrieved 
’ at the corse, by saying, that, through, doing severe penance 
in her next birth, Brahman wonld grant her a boon in 
making her the wife of a person containing a portion (aihia) 
of himself (Ersqa), and that eventually she would obtain 
her desire to be reunited with the god N&r&yana. 
time Talas! was re-bom in this world as the 
highly gifted daughter of king Dhanmdhvaja and 
Madhavi, and she went immediately to the Badari 
to commence a most severe penance, in order to 
N&r&yaga as her husband, sitting in the hot sumiher 
season between five fires, and during the rainy season in 
wet clothes night and day exposed to the pouring rain. 
Altogether her penance lasted one hundred thousand divine 
years, during 20,000 of which she fed on fruit and water, 

80.000 on leaves, 40,000 with an empty stomach on air, and 

10.000 on nothing, while standing on one foot. A similar 
penance is undergone by the sage Upamanyu, for the sake 
of Mab&deva whom he wished to see and whom he placed 
above all the gods, as the Li.iga of no other god but that 
of &va receives worship. To obtain this desire Upamanyu 
stood for a thousand years on the tip of his left toe, living 
for the first three hundred years, first on fruit, then on 



26 Yahi tvam manarim yonim i tv pram ca tiadapa ha, 
mam uvaoa sa Govindo madam sam ca caturbhujam. 

20 Labhisyasi tapaa taptva bbarate Brahmano rarat, 
ityevaxn nktva deveSo’pyontardhnnam cakara tab. 

▲boat Tolas! possessing a superior portion of Prakrti, see ibidem IX, 1, 
02—70. Rad ha, the favourite of KrS»a is in^fche Dcvibhagavata IX, 1, 
44—57 described as one of the five representatives of §akti. 

•* See ibidem IX, 17, 285—29 j see p. 354, note 85 : 

285 Sndama nama gdpafoa finkrfaangasamndbhavab. 

29 Tadamlafoititijasr! ISbhe janma ca bharatS, 
sampratam Radhikilapat danovaibiasamndbbaTah. 
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withered leaves and lastly on water, and for the remaining 
seven hundred on air . 84 

14 See Devibhagavata IX, 17, 14 — 19a : 

14 Sarvair niaiddha tapaae jagama Badarlranam, 
tatra devabdalakpam oa oakara paramam tapah. 

15 Manaaa Narayaiassyami bhaviteti oa nifioita, 
grisme paboatapalSitS toyavaatra oa pravfgi 

16 Aeanastha yra^idbarag sahantiti diyanifiam. 

Vimfiatsabaerayarpam ca phalatoyafiana oa sa 

17 Trim fiatsahaBravar pam oa patrabara tapaivini, 
catvarim fiatsabasrabdam vayyahara kf fiodari. 

18 Tatodafosahasrabdam uirabara babhdva sa, 
nirlaksam caikapadast h am drptva tam Kamalodbhavab. 

19 Samayayau varam datum param Badarikairamam. 

Compare with this Gandaklpuraaa : 

(Narada nvaoa) : Srotum ioobami devefia Salagramasya lakps- 
?am, 

Baryasiddhipradatayyam sarvakamapraaadhakam. 

Karmaetbane samutpaunab ke oa kab kaifioa pujitabt 
pujitaih kim phalavaptir yidbanam tanya kidriam. 

(Brabmoyaoa) : DiyyftyarfaBabasram tu aradbya purupottamam, 
tatact tutopa bhagavan varado me mahamune. 
Paflcatfatkotivistirnam bbuoakram Harinirmitam, 
saptadyipat tu taoohreptham Jambudyfpam iti smftani. 
Navakhaadat tu taoobres(ham Bharatam varsam uttamam, 
himasetii tayor madhye karmabhiimir ihooyate. 

Saryadevafiraya bhumir bbdgamokpapradayiiri, 
sarvottamottamak^etram Barvatlrthanipevitam. 

Darfonasparlanat va syat sayujyapadam apnuy£t, 
mabata tapasa oaiva prito bbavati Madhavab. 
Ajfianuddharanarthaya salagramafiilapyabbut, 

Gaudakyafioottare ramye girirajaeya dakaiue. 
Dafiaydja&ayiatirnain Harikaetram dvijottama, 
nilayaraa tu niikranta oakranamaukita nadi. 

Visaupadambuj&t bbntya mahapatakanafiani, 
sadakalam stbitd Vipaue tattirtbe sari to mune. 

Tatraiya tatstbita oakra nabbidvitricaturyuta, 
tatra tirthe dvija firep^ba sada Bannibito Harih. 

See Mdhabharata, Anusasanaparva, XIV, 168 — 70 : 

Tato’ham tapa astbaya tosayamasa daokaratn, 
ekam yarBasahasram tu yamanguB^bagrayUtbitab* 
fikam varBaeatam oaiya pbalaharas tato’bbavam, 
dvitiyam fifraaparnasi tjtiyam cambubhojanab* 

Satanam sapta caiy&ham viyubhakpas tadibbavam, 
ekam yarpaBabasram tu divyam iridbito mayfc. . • • 
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Brahman at last appeared, listened to Talari’s request, 
and told her that she would in the form of the Tnlasi plant 
be united with N&r&yana, but would previously become 
the wife of ^ahkhacQ^a, who as Sud&man had lived in the 
Goloka and had also there made a severe penance in the 
Badarf forest. 85 TulasI was well pleased with the answer 
Brahmau gave her, but still fearing B&dhft, asked and 
obtained a mantra consisting of sixteen syllables! as 
protection. She then became the wife of SankhacQdaifor 
the period of a manvantara. This Asura had meanwhile 
by his power, founded on a promise given to him by 
Brahman as a reward of his penance, subdued all the gods 
and sages, and had oppressed them to Buch an extent, that 
in their despair they went to Brahman for protection. He 
took them to Siva, and all went to Vi$gu who was in Yaikuq- 
tha. Vi$nu told them the story of TulasI and SafikhacQ<J a » 
and gave to Siva a lance or sQla with which to kill the Asura. 
Siva, however, could do this only if the Asura was deprived of 
his talisman or havaca, which the Asura wore always round 
his neck, as upon his wearing it, depended his power and 
hii life. In the disguise of a Brahman, Vigqu then visited 

81 Bee Devlbhagavata IX, 17, 80 — 80.— I translate here kavaea by 
talisman and not by armour. 

80 Saftkhaon<Ja iti khyatas trailokye na oa tatsamab, 
goldke tvam pura df ftva kamonmathitamanasab , 

81 Vilambitum na fiatoka Radikayab prabharatab, 
sa oa jatismaras tasmat Budamabhnooa sagare. 

88 Jatismara tvam api sa sarvam janasi sundari, 
adhuna tasya patnl tvam sambhayifyasi fobhane. 

88 Pasoat Narayanan) fiantam kantam eva yarifyasi, 

I a pat Narayasasyaiya kalaya daivayogfttab, 

84 Bhavisyasi yrksariipa tvam pSta vifivapavanl, 
pradhina saryapuspesu Tissupranadhika bhaveb, 

88 Tvaya vina ca sarvesam piija oa ripbala bhavet, 

Bfndavane ypksarflpa namna Bfndavauiti oa 

86 Tvatpatrair gopig6pa6ca pujayijyanti Madhavam, 
vrksadhideTirfipSsa sardham Kfiaena santatam. 
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the demon, and obtained from him the protecting Icavaca . 86 
As soon as S&hkhacQda was thus deprived of his talisman, 
6iva attacked him with the sola, but the Asura knowing 
that his life had come to an end, prayed to Kr$$a, and 
after his death reassumed his previous state as the GOpa 
Sud&man in the Goloka. The bones of Sankh&cQda more- 
over turned to conches or sankhas, which were henceforth 
deemed so sacred, that H&ri and Laksml are said to reside 
in all the places where sankhas are found. 87 

Vi$Qu, had meanwhile assumed the outward appearance 
of S&nkhacQ^a and had gone to the house where TulasI 
resided. 88 She, believing him to be her husband, received 

•• See ibidem IX, 19, 87—91 : 

87 Ity8ram Sankhaouda&oa panustatraiva jiayati, 
mahabalktho yogesas ear vam tiy a vUa radab . 

88 Mama 651am gfhitva ca iighram gaoohata Bhar&tam, 

Sivab karotu samharam mama sulena r&ksasab* 

89 Mamaiva kavaoam kanthe garvamaDgal&karakam, 
bibharti danav&s 6a6vat earn sire vijayi tatab* 

90 Tasmin Brahm&sthitenaiva na ko’pi him ait am kfamab, 
tad yaoanam kariiyami viprarapo’ham era ca. 

91 Satitvahanis tatpatnya yatra kale bhaviayati, 
tatraiva kale tadmrtyur iti datto varaa tvaya. 

• » See ibidem IX, 28, 28-28 : 

S3 Atha 6olam oa ? §g£na prayayau tam oa aadaram, 
asthlbhia Sahkhaoii<}aiya 6aiikba]atir babhuva ha. 

24 Nanaprakararupdna iaivat puts surarcane, 

praiastam S&nkhatdyam ca d$vanam pritidam param. 

26 Tlrthatoyaivarupam ca pari tram fcambhuna vina, 

Sankhaiabdo bhavet yatra tatra Lakfmli susariiithiri. 

26 Sa snatas aarratirtbefa yas snatae iaiikhavarina, 

6ankh$ Harer adhkthanom yatra baiikhai tato Harib. 

27 Tatraira vaaate L&ksmir ddnbbotam amasgalam, 
atriaam oa 6abkhadhv&nibhi8 indr&Ham oa viiesatab* 

28 Bhitaruita yati Lake mil tatsthalat anyadelatali. 

Sivd’pi danavam hatva Sivalokam jagama ha. 

The Indian Antiquary contain! in Vol. XVI, pp. 164—166, a popular 
Torsion of this legend, in which the hero is called Jalandhaxa and TulasI 
appears as Vfnda. 

•• See ibidem IX, 24, 2b— 8fl : 

2b 8aukhacudasya kavacam gfhitTs VisHamayayil, 

8a panar fidhaya tadrupam jagaiua tatsatigfham. 
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him with all the affection due to him as such, bat eventually 
discovered that she had been deceived by an impostor, and 
in her rage, owing to his hard-heartedness, she cursed him 
so that he became a stone. Visnu had great difficulty in 
appeasing her, and in proving that whatever had happened, 
was due to previous fate, which had destined her to become 
the wife of 6arikhacQda , in order to obtain afterwards 
N&r&yana as her husband, which she had herself desired in 
her previous birth ; for after her death, which was imminent, 
her body would become the river Gandakl, and her haiir 
would be turned into the Tulasi plant. Vipnu, moreover, 
reunited with her in the Gapdakl river, would be with her ip 
the form of the S&lagr&ma-stone, while the Gandakl would 
become a pure and holy stream, and known as such through- 
out the world. 89 

•• See ibidem IX, 24, 28b— 25a, 28—86, 66—58 : 

28b He nitha te days n&sti pasai asadrSasya oa, 

24 ohalSna dharmabhabgena mama svami tvaya hatab, 
Pasaaahfdayas, tvam hi dayahino yatah prabho. 

25 Tasmat papanariipas tvam bhave deva bhava dhuna .... 

28 (Sribhagavan) : Tapas tvaya krtam bhadre madarthe Bharat© 

ciram, 

tvadarthe Sarikhocutfaica cakara suciram tapah. 

20 Kftva, tvam kaminim so’pi vijahara oa tatkfanat, 
adhuna datum ucitam tavaiva tapaaah phalam. 

80 Idam iariram tyaktva ca divyadeham vidhaya oa, 

Rame rama may a sardham tvam Ram&sadfii bhava. 

31 Iyam tanur nadirnpa Gandakiti ca vifouta ; 
puta supunyada nrnam puwye b ha vatu BharatS. 

32 Tava kesasamii $ haeca puwyavrkso bhavisyati, 
Tulasikefosambhiita tulasi ti oa vifruta. 

88 Trisu ldke?u pujpanam patr&nam devapajanr, 
pradhananlpa Tulasi bhavisyati varananc. 

84 Svarge martye ca patale goloke mama Baxmidhau, 
bhava tvam Tulasi vrksavar£ pu^pefu suuuadi. 

85 Qoloke virajatire rase brndavanS vane, 

Bhap^irc Oampakavane ramye caudanakanane 

86 Madhavi ket&ki kunda malika mil&tfvane, 
visas ti’traiva bhavatu puayasthinefu puityadab 
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In fact the other Pnr&nas pay more attention to the 
penance of Gaod&kl than to that of Tulast, the object of 
both being so far the same, as both penances are under* 
taken to obtain Vi$nu as a husband. In the Var&ha- 
par&qa, however, Gandaki expresses a wish to become the 
mother of Vi$nu and the same desire is mentioned in the 
LakemlnarSyapasamvAda. 9 0 The Padmapur&pa contains 
a story according to which Indra sent the nymph Mafiju- 
«8 c 9 1 to disturb the penance of the sage VedaHrat, who 


56 Aham oa fiailarnpSaa Gandakitlrasannidhau 
adbiathanam kariayami BhnratS tava Sapatah. 

67 Kotisankhyas tatra kites tikanadarii?tpa varayudhaib, 
taoohailakuhare oakram tansy anti madiyakam. 

58 Ekadvaram catusoakram vanamal a vibh ii $i tam , 
navlnanlradakarara Lak^minarayanabhidham. 

90 Gaa<Jakyapi pupa taptam vare&nftm ayutam vidht*. 

Siraaparn&fianam krtva vaynbhaksapyanantaram. 

Diyyam varaafiatam tepe Vijwum cintayati tada. 

Tatal? aaksajjagann&tho Harir bhaktajanapriyab. 

TJvaoa madhuram vakyam prifcab praaatavatsalah, 

Gandaki tvam prasanno’smi tapaaa viamito’naghe 
Tata himamso, aa devi Gandaki lokatarmi, 
prafijalih pranata bhntva madhuram vakyam abravit. 

Yadi deva praaannosi deyo me vafiohito varab, 
mama garbhagato bhiitva ViBno matpntratam vraja. 

Tatah prasanno Bhagavan cintayamaaa gopate, 

kim yaoitam nimnagaya nityam matsaii galubdhay*. 

Dasy&mi yaoitam yena lokanam bhava moksanam. 

Ityevam krpaya devd niioitya manasa svayam 
Gandaki m avadat pritah fir an devi vaoo mama. 

Salagramafiilarupi tava garbhagatab eada. 

Tis^hami tava putratve bhaktanugrahakaranfit, 
matsannidhyat nadlnam tvam atifireftha bhaviayasi. 

Darfianat aparfianat snanat panat caivavagabanat, 
hariayaai mahapapam van manab k&yasambhavam (Varahapu ropa). 
In the Latyminarayanasamvada Narayana or Visnu Bays: 
Gandakitapasa tu?tab putratvSnagata vayam. 

91 Aait atitakalpe vai munir Vedaiird maban, 

Gangatire tapaa tlvram kurvan Idkaenkhavnbam 
Tattapobhltaoittena Mahendrcna nrpatmaja, 
preaita MaUjuvag devi dSvakanya manoharii 

Tatapariaromafioitadeham enam jbatva ay a vakyam nijabahupafiam 
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when he perceived her intention to distract him by her 
beauty from his penance, cursed her that she might 
become a river, but moved by her supplioatiou that it was 
not her fault, she being only a servant of Indra, altered 
his decision in so far that she should become the holy 
river Gairfaki, in which according to the ourse of BrndR 
(or Tulasl) Vifnu would be reborn as the S&lagrRma-stone. 

So much about the connection whioh unites the worship of 
the Sftlagr&ma-stone with V isqu. Considering the coni] 
tively late date when Visnu was identified with the , 
grRma-stone, it must long before have attracted the attention 
of the aborigines and been used by them as an object of 
worship, with this difference, however, that they regarded 
it as representing the female energy, their highest deity. 
Traces of this cult are in fact Btill extant, for various 
S&lagr&mas are devoted to the principle of §akti, when 
personating Bhav3.nl and Kuqdalinl. 

How and when the S&lagr&ma became the emblem of 
Vi$nu is quite another question which is the more difficult 
to answer, when we consider the changes which VifQU, who 


tatkaathapiirfoo nidadhe tadasau bubodha catmanam ananga* 
viddhaui. 

Tatas tu krodhatamrakao munir Vedaiira mahin, 
avattabhyatmanitmanam fiafiapainam mahatap&b* 

Tarangaiital atari bhujadvay&samanvita, 
dfngarahradini bhiitva viktfpantl mamopari. 

Kaxnnkuade majjayant! kpeptukama bhavambudhau, 
yannadlva aamahftta tannad! bhava bhami&i. 

Ifim fapta tu la d6vl MaAjuvak khinnamanatf , 
pratyurtoa munim dfna prasadayap&tat padofo. 

Parfldhlnaami bho Brahman prlticeptam prakurrat!, 

▼inayavanat* vdpi na fiftpirha praaida me. 

Taddvaoa munife ttntd uadi bhntva Janardanam, 

•tddatd dharayanti ca krfcakrtyam janam kuru. 

Silagramafilarupt Vienna tvayi janipyati, 
t?adyald?istaro loke muktidata nraam iha . . . 

Saivaiii Mafijnvag dfivl Gantjakl saritam vara, 
tasyim Viaaub iilardpl Bfudaiapat babhuva ha. 
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tarst appears on the religions horizon of the Aryans as a 
Vedio Aditya, must have undergone in the estimation of a 
considerable portion of the Aryan population in India. 
However, so much seems clear, that, at whatever period we 
are inclined to fix the adoption of the S&lagr&ma as an 
emblem of Vi$nu, it must have been assumed at a consider- 
ably later day than the linga, whioh was most likely in 
some way or other already known to the ancient Aryans of 
India as a divine representation, and we are the more 
justified in this opinion, aB the linga worship spread over 
the whole world, while that of the S&lagr&ma must have 
been originally confined to this country, even if the worship 
of this stone should be found existing beyond the borders 
of India, for the S&lagr&ma-stone is a product peculiar to 
India. As a connection between j§iva and the linga did 
not exist in the earliest worship of Siva, the representation 
of Vi$nu by the S&lagr&ma-stone must even be ascribed to 
later period. The changes in religious dogmas and the 
acceptance of new emblems of worship are of great histori- 
cal importance, however difficult it may be to account for 
them. I believe that the adoption of the S&lagr&ma-stone 
by the Vai$pavas was made to mark their opposition to the 
worship of the linga, and, if this assumption is true, the 
Vai$pava emblem muBt have been adopted at a later period, 
than was the lihga by the Saivas. 

On tub Modification of thb Worship op Visnd. 

And thiB is also the place to consider and allude to the 
strange transformation which Vi$pu, the second person of 
the TrimQrti, has undergone in the religious tenets of a 
very considerable, if not the most numerous, seotion of the 
Brahmanic community of India. No doubt Vitfpn repre- 
sents the preserving principle, and preservation can be 
appropriately regarded as one of the chief qualities of 
the female principle. Yet tin i still *>great gulf between 

47 
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the admission of the latter and the identification of 
Vifnu with the female energy which the Sm&rta Brahmans 
revere in him. It is unnecessary here to lay stress on 
the various legends in which Vi§nu appears in the guise 
of the beautiful MohinI, 9 * one of which is even directly 
connected with the origin of the. GandakI river and the 
S&lagr&ma*stone — a legend which for its indecency is 
hardly equalled by any other I know — as there exists early 
and indisputable evidence on this point. j 

In consequence of the sacrednesB of its text, of y the 
highest importance is in this respect a mantra of the 
IJgveda (X, 184, 1) which is repeated at the close of the 
Wedding ritual. 98 It is also found in a passage of t^e 
mantraprasna of the Kr$j?ayajurveda, i.e., in the fifth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the Apastambagrhya- 
sQtra. Vi$gu is here mentioned in connection with the 
female organ. This mantra goes back to a far distant age 
and is in consequence significant as it prepared the mind to 
still more important modifications of the position of Visnu. 
The peculiar wording of the Vedic text need not necessarily 
imply that Visnu is to be regarded as the representative 


•• Three oooasions are specially noted when Vi$em appears as MohinI, 
one is connected with the churning of the ocean, the other with Siva’s 
visit as a begging brahmaoarin in the Daraka forest, and the third with 
the giant Bhaamaanra. The Sivarahasya relates these legends at some 
length. 

• See BgvSda, X, 184, 1 — 8. 

1. Vifnor yonim kaJpayatn tvapta rffpaai pirn sate, 
a aifloatn jbajapatir dhfttft garbham dadhatn te. 

S. Garbham dhehi sinlvali garbham dhehi sarasvati, 
garbham te aivinau devava dhattSm pn^karasrajn. 

8. Hiraayayi araai yam nirmanthato afivinS, 
tarn tS garbham havamahe daiame man s Stave. 

(1. Vifnn may form the womb, Tvasta may shape the forms, Prajapati 
pour in (the seed), Dhatfi may lay on thee the germ. 2. Grant germ, 
Sinlvllf, grant germ o Sarasvati, the two Aivins, the gods, may grant 
the germ with flower garland, 8, whioh With golden wood the Aivins eliolt, 
that* thy germ we oaU for bringing it forth in the tenth month.) 
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of the yoni> because the word halpayatu can be explained 
as signifying taking care of, or protecting . 94 In the 
Rudrahrdayopanisad, however, Visnu is identified with 
Umft , 95 who elsewhere is explained to represent the female 
organ. The above mantra is recited and addressed on the 
night of the nuptial ceremony to the bride and bridegroom, 
when sitting on their bed. 

I need not specially mention that in the vedika-lifiga the 
base immediately under the lihga is assigned to Vi$nu, and 
that Brahman resides beneath him. 

I deem it necessary to make these remarks in order to 
explain the various aspects in which Vi$nu can be and is 
actually viewed at present by the various Hindu sects. 


94 The common explanation is garbhddhdnaksamam kardtu. 

99 See Radrahrdaydpanisad : 

Rudrasya daksine parsve Ravir Brahma trayd’gnayafc. 

VamaparfivS Uma devl Vianul? Somo’pi te trayab. 

Ya Uma 8a avayam Vi^nnr yo Vianuli sa hi Candramal?. 

Ye namasyanti Govindam tenamasyanti Sankaram. 

Ye’roayanti Harim bhaktyii te’roayanti Vrsadhvajam. 

Ye dvi^anti Yirnpak^am te dvisanti Janardanam. 

Ye Radram nabhijananti te na jananti KeSavam 

Rudrah pravartate bijam bijaydnir Janardanab* 

Compare alBo the following sldka from the E ka kaaropanitad : 

Tvam vi&vabhur yoniparo’si garbhe kumara eko visikhassudhanva 
vitatya b&iram tarunarkavarnam vyomantare bhasi hiraayagarbha^. 
The Vaidikagama ascribed to Paraaara contains the following verses in 
explanation to the above quoted Vedio mantra : — 

Vismur yonir iti srutva lingapi(ham samiritam, 
adipitham bhaved Brahman, Mayapitham tu madhyamam, 

Urdhva vedir Vifjaupitham Vigour yonir iti fautib* 

With this compare the following 61oka in the Mahabharata, Anulasana* 
parvan, XIV, 286 : 

Pnllingam sarvam IsSnam strilingam viddhi oftpy Umftm, 
dvabhyam tanubhySm vyflptam hi oarScaram idam jagat. 

It is not necessary to qnote further evidence in support of these views | 
this fact should, however, not be overlooked, that the Smarts* while 
regarding Vi?au as the representative of the female energy do not intend 
to throw any slur on the oharaoter of that deity, whom they themselves 
daily worship with the greatest reverence. 
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Tiff a is painted of a dark bine colour, witH four bands, 
two of which are open and empty, for granting consolation 
and conferring gifts ; in the other two he holds a cobra 
and a iahkha, of which I have spoken already. On his 
head he wears a crown and on his forehead the Kastdri 
mark. His whole body is covered with pearh, jewels, gold 
and silver, and his garment is embroidered with gold, from 
the shoulders downwards garlands of flowers and of s&la- 
gr&ma-stones encircle his body, while with his feet he rjests 
on a Iotas flower. I 

As Vi&pu has retained his popularity among the people, 
his worship being very widely spread, and his thousand 
names ottered with piety by millions of his worshippers, 
the manifestations in which he is revered are also of neces- 
sity very numerous. Many non- Aryan superstitions, how- 
ever, have crept into his worship and- are held sacred by 
his followers. Without entering now further into this 
subject, I wish to draw attention only to the adoration- 
offered to him as Tirumala, Perumftl, VitthObha, VefikOba 
(VeAkate a), or Ball&ji and others. His connection also 
with the Aiyan&r legend proves the influence of the Gauda- 
Dravidian element, which had to be considered when 
expanding his worship among foreign non-Aryan tribes of 
the population. 

On Viffo’s Wivxs. 

Lak$mi is the well-known and renowned wife of Viffu. 
She possesses as Yi?nu’s Sakti all the female powers, and 
is specially famous as the goddess of beauty. As MahS- 
laksml she oombineB the eight kinds of prosperity and is as 
such called Affalakfvn. These eight prosperities are (1) 
Mahilakpni, the great Lak$ml, that is herself, from whom 
the others depend ; (2) Dhanalakpmi, the goddess of wealth ; 
(8) Dhdnyalakfml, the goddess of grain ; (4) Dhairyalakfml, 
the goddess of venture; (6) ViralaJcftni, the goddess of 
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bravery; (6) VidyUfakym, the goddess of wisdom; (7) 
Santdnalakfml , the goddess of progeny; and (8) Bhigyo* 
lakfmi, the goddess of fortune. Lakemf is represented as 
the wife of Vi$gu at every avat&ra where he is regarded as 
married. As Lakfml she appeared in the avatftra of 
Narasimha ; as Situ in that of Rftma ; as Dh&ranl (BhQmi) 
in fhat of Parasur&ma ; as Rukmini in that of Kr$na ; and 
as Padmft when Visyu was an Aditya. According to one 
legend she was the daughter of T)ah$a or of Bhfgu , while, 
according to another, she sprang from the sea of milk when 
the gods churned the ocean to obtain the drink of immor- 
tality, or she with her friends arose from the amrta at the 
same time as the Amrtalinga came into existence. Lakpml 
is on account of this coincidence regarded as the BiBter of 
Siva. 96 

Vi$jju possesses also two other consorts, BhQmidevl and 
Nila. The former is the goddess of the earth and the mother 
of everything which exists on it. She is the prototype of 
humility and she carries patiently her burden. She is 
revered, especially in South India, and invoked as a 
witness of everything that happens on earth. She is repre- 
sented with two hands, one of which hangs down empty, 

98 Lakfml is described as an am 6a of §akti in Devibhugavata III, 6. 
40—61, and also ibidem IX, 1 , 22—28. 

22. duddhasattvasvarupa yft Padmft sft param&tmanab, 
sarvaeampatsvarnpfi sft tadadhisthfttfdevatft. 

28. KftntfttidSntft iantft oa ealilft sarramangal& 
ldbhamohakamaroBamadfthank&ravarjita. 

24. Bbaktftnnrakta patyuftoa sarv&bhyaica pativrati 
praaatnlyft bhagav&tal? premaipfttram priyamvadft. 

26. Sarrasasyatmiki devi jiyandpayarnpinf 
Mabftlakjmtfoa vnikui*th$ patisSnft rata satf. 

26. Srarge oa svargalaksmifoa rftjalakamTfioa rftjasn, 
gjh$|n gfhalakfinTloa martyanftm gfhipftm tathft 

27. Sarvapitai#n drarye^n 65bharnpft manShaift 
prltirfipft pumyavatftm prabhftrnpa nfpSf a oa. 

28. Vftfijyarfip& vamijam papinam kalahankura 
dayirfipA oa kathita divdkti sarrasammata. 
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while the other holds a lotas flower. Her skin is brown, her 
f&oe red ; on her head she wears a crown, and she stands on 
a lotus flower. In her dress and ornaments she resembles 
the , other goddesses. She is worshipped in the temples, 
her image standing on the left side of Vipnn, while that of 
Lak$ml is on his right. She may be connected with the 
Aryan Dh&ragI, Demeter or Ceres, or perhaps with the 
Gauda-Dravidian goddess of the earth, who plays such an 
important part, especially among the Gonds . 97 j 
Nila is also called N&gnajitI, the daughter of Naghajit, 
the king of the G&ndharas, she stands with BhOmi on\the 
left side of Visgu. She is of green-colour and especially 
revered in the southern part of South India . 98 


CHAPTER XVI. 

On Rudra or Siva . 

General Remarks. 

Rudra , the howler or roarer, who, armed with a strong 
bow shoots fleet unerring arrows at the wicked, occurs in vari- 
ous hymns of the Rgveda, either as a distinct separate deity 


91 In the Bhusukta she is described as dark-brown, adorned with 
jewels and garments of different colours, seated on a lotus (or with four 
arms) i with swelling breasts, with eyes like blue lilies oarrying ears of 
com and wearing a parrot. 

fiyamftm rioitiftja6uksratuabhd?anSm 
PadmSsanam (or oaturbhnjam) tungapayodharanvitam 
Indivarakbim dhytasalimaujarim (or navaftalimahjarim) 
feukam dadhftnam vasudham bbajamahe. 

9t Bhagavad Bam&nujaoarya describes the three goddesses Sri, Bhn, 
and Nilft as follows in his work Nitya ; “ Bhag&vantam pranamya dak?i- 
natah Srim Sriyai nama iti gdrooanayarsam Sriyam avShya praaamya, 
Time dm Bhtim Bhumyai nama iti by&mam Bhumim tatraira nim NilSyai 
nama iti haritavarn&m NilSLm dm sarrflbhyo bhagavaddivyam&hisfbhyd 
nama iti sarril bhagavaddiyyamahisissamantatah praaamet iti”, as quoted 
in the Gbpalade&ikahnikam . 

In Devibh&gavata IX, 1, 936 — 96a Vasundharn is described as possessing 
a superior share of Prakyti. 
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or as Agni. His energetic sons are the swift Maruts. Though 
generally appearing as a destroyer of men and qattle, he 
is likewise revered as the greatest of physicians dispensing 
healing medicines. He is therefore also called the benevo- 
lent and auspicious, or Siva ; however, he is not mentioned 
in the l^gveda as Siva." He is likewise called Sankara^ 
the propitious, and revered as Bhava , a deified king, or the 
bowman Sana (who both are often mentioned together), 
as Nilakanfha or Nilagriva , whose throat turned blue by 
swallowing the poison at the churning of the ocean, as 
OiriSa (Oinsa) y the lord of the mountain, as Paiupati , the 
lord of cattle, and as Mahadeva or Maheivara he is identi- 
fied with the supreme spirit, yea even with Vi§nu ; eventu- 
ally he is even called the creator of Brahman and Vi$nu. 
He destroys the castles of the Asuras, he fights with Vi$nu 
as well as with Krspa, and is worshipped by both these 
gods, as he is also by Brahman. At times he is identified 
with Visvakarman, when Visvakarman appears as a mortal 
or of earthly origin. With the various forms of Rudra may 
be compared the various Rudras who are mentioned 
together in the Rgveda along with the Vasus and Adityas, 
and, as in the case of Visiju, these different names represent 
different gods who in course of time have been all merged 
into the great supreme deity, the dread member of the 
Hindu TrimUrti. By those who do not worship him, he is 
regarded as an offspring of either Brahman, Visnu or Kr$na., 
In every Kalpa he is, differing in color, born as a kum&ra 
from Brahman. Siva is now generally represented white, 
though as K&la or Mahdkala (time) he appears black. As 
Ardhanarisa his body is half male, half female, uniting in 
himself the principles of generation. His body is sur- 
mounted by one or by five heads decorated with a crown. 
With these five faces which represent Brahman, Visipi, 


i# This name may have also been Riven to Bndra enphemistioally. 
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Rudra, Mahesvara and S&dasiva correspond the five actions 
ascribed to him. These actions are creation, preservation, 
destruction, vanishing and grace . 100 As Pafic&nana 1 0 1 he 
has fifteen eyes, ten arms and hands, two hands are empty, 
with the four hands on the right he holds a deer, a lance, 
a tambourine and a sword respectively, and in those on the 
left a battleaxe, a trident, fire and a shield. When repre- 
sented with one face he has generally four hands , 1 0 9 / two 
of which appear empty in a blessing and fear-forbic 
attitude, while in the other two he carries an antelope \and 
battleaxe, or a trident and a noose. His other emblems \are 
a rosary, a boar’s tusk, a human skull, &c. He haB three 
eyes, the third standing high in the middle of his forehead, 
representing as it were, the three varieties of time, the past, 
present and future . 103 On his forehead he wears three 


100 Bee Sarvadarfan asangrah a , pp. 96 and 97 : 

Paficavidh&m tatkrtyam Britisthitisamharamatirobhivab 
tadvadanugrahakarapam proktaxn eatatdditaiy&sya. (97) 
and : anugrahatirobh&vid&nalaksaBasthitilakRawodbhavalaksanakr- 
tyapafloakakSranam. (96) 

&01 6iya i ■ called, when represented with flye faces, Pafioamnkha, Pall- 
davaktra, Pafiolnana, PafioSsya, etc. As no speoial temples are dedicated 
to Bndra, Mahe lyara, and Sadafiiva, these three are under the name of 
Isyara reyered as Siva ; see p. 385 on the fiye-faoed linga. 

tot To §iya are at different times assigned two, four, eight or ten anus 
and hands j his image at Elephanta representing him as Bfah&kKla has 
eight arms, two of which are broken, four hold a human figure, a sword, a 
basin and a sacrificial hell, while the remaining two draw a veil, which 
coyer* the sun and eauses the destruction of the world. 

103 Assuoh he is oalled TrikalajfLa (also the name of Krsaa), Tricakfua, 
Trinayana (Trinayana), Trine tra, Trilocana, Tryak^a and Tryamhaka. 
Similarly are Zeus and Jupiter called Triophthalmos and Trioculus. 
According to a widely spread legend Sira placed a third eye on his fore- 
head to preyent a re-occurrence of the calamity which happened to the 
world once when PSryati in play covered his two eyes with her hands. 
Siva is described in the Devlbhagavata III, 8, 11—13, IX, 2, 83— 88 and 
elsewhere : 

11 Nirgato bhagay&n Sambhur yy s&rilghab trildoanah 
pafictoaad dasabhujab krtasdxn&rdha45kharab> 
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parallel white stripes, the Tripuntjbra or Vibhoti and a moon’s 
orescent near his central eye. His body is decked with 
jewels and gold and silver ornaments ; as a necklace he wean 
a string of flowers or a serpent and over his shoulders hangs 
a garland of skulls. His abdomen covered with a coloured 
doth, and a golden girdle enciroling his waist, he stands 
with his two feet on a water lily. 

He goes under many names ; the Mahftbh&rata con tains 
a thousand and eight of them, and manifold are the occupa- 
tions assigned to him, high and honorable as well as low 
and disreputable, for he is styled the general of the gods, 
the king of theShutaB, and also the lord of thieves, assum- 
ing indeed occasionally the garb of the latter. In the braids 
of his hair he intercepted on his head the GangS, which' 
was descending from heaven and kept her there confined 
for some time until as Bhftglrathi she descended below to 
the earth. To preserve the gods he swallowed, as already 
mentioned, the poison which was at the Karma-avatftra 
ejected by the serpent Vasuki. To save the world from 
sadden darkness when PurvatT had oovered his eyes, he 
placed a third eye on his forehead. To him as well as 
otherwise to Brahman is assigned the highest of the fourteen 

19. Vyaghraoarmaparldhfcno gajaoarmdttarTyakab 
p&rinirakf&a mahSvfraa Gaj Enanaf ojtaanau. 

18. Sivena saha putrau dvau vrajam&nau virSjatub, 
nandiprabbftayas sarve ganap&fioa varifioa te. 

88; Snddhaaphatikasahklfiab fiatakotiraviprabhab 

triffilapattiladharo Ty&ghraoarmimbaro Harab, 

84. Taptakftficanavarn&bho ja^SbhSradharab parab 
bhasmabhufitagitrafoa saemitab OandraAekharab* 

85. Digambaro nilakaathab sarvabhujanabhfifitab 
bibhraddakfiaahastena ratnamalim eusaraskjtam, 

86. Prajapan paficavaktrena brahmajyotih sanatanam 
satyasrarapam Brikfaaam paramStm&nam ifivaram, 

87. K&vaaam karanftnim ca sarvamasgalamangalam 
jan mamf tyqjar&vy idhilokabhitiharam paratn. 

88. Baraitdya mftyor mftynm tam yafco mftyn&jayibbidhah 
ratnariinhftsanft ramyd samuTisa Ha»b purab. 


48 
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worlds, or the seventh of the npper worlds oomifaonly known 
as Satyaloka, the world of the good and virtu os . 104 His 
favorite abode, in fact the paradise of Siva, is the top of the 
high Kail&ea mountain, which is often frequented by Kubera. 

His power is supreme, and his vigor is increased by hymns. 
The most sacred Vedic text, the Gtayatif, has been adapted 
forhisspecial glorification . 1 0 6 A person who does not revere 

104 See Note 19 on p. SOI. 

101 These altered versions of the Giyatri are mainly extant 
Narayaniyopanisad (a portion of the Taittiriya Aranyaka) and 
Lihgapnrana. In the former extract the deities invoked are: 

Danti, Nandi, $anmukha, Garmja, Brahman, Visau, Narasimha, 

Agni and Dnrgi (standing for Dnrga). The prayers in the Lingapuraab 
begin and end with 6iva (Rudra) and his wife Gann (Dnrga), and after 
the verses in hononr of his sons, vehiole and follower, oome those concern- 
ing Visan, Brahman and Bix guardians of the quarters of the world, with 
the omission of Kubera and Ifana (Siva), instead of whom stand Rudraand 
Dnrga. As I shall return to this subject I quote here in full those 
passages. 

Nnrayanxyopanifad I, 5—7 (Telugu edition, pp. 824, 825) : 

Purupasya vidmafo sahasr&ksasya mahadevasya dhimahi tanno Rudrah 
praoodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe vakratungaya dhimahi, tanno Dantih 
pracodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe oakratundaya dhimahi tanno Nandih 
praoodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe mahasenaya dhimahi tannab 
mukhah praoodayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe suvarnapaksaya dhimahi 
tanno Garudah praoodayat. Vedatmanaya vidmahe hiranyagarbhaya 
dhimahi tanno Brahma pracodayat. Narayaa&ya vidmahe vasudevaya 
dhimahi tanno Visnuh pracodayat. VajranakhSya vidmahe tikpaadaih- 
ftraya dhimahi tanno Narasimhah praoodayat. Bhiskaraya vidmahe 
mahidyntikaraya dhimahi tanno Adityah praoodayat. Vaifiv&narSya 
vidmahe lalilaya dhimahi tanno Agnih praodday&t. K&tyayanaya vidmahe 
kanyaknmari dhimahi tanno JOurgih praoodayit. 

With respect to Kdtydyandya and Durgih Sayana says in his commentary 
that the expression Katy&yan&ya refers to the worship of Dnrgi that 
Dnrgi stands for Dnrga, and that the Vedic language is not strict in its 
forms (Durgimprirthayate Katydyandya iti Durgify Dnrgi 

lingidivyatyayab sarvatra chandar.o draptavyab). 

See Lihgapufu^a II, 48, 4—5 (Telagu edition, p. 896) : 

4. Saktinam aarvak&ryepu yonikna^am vidhiyatS 

Gftyatrim kalpayeoohamboh sarvesim api yatnatafe 

5. Serve Rudrimfiaji yasmit sankpepepa vadimi vafc. 

(Mantram. Giyatribhedah :) 

Tatpnrnpiya vidmahe vigviiuddhiya dhimahi tannah Sivab praoodayit. 



Aditya, 
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Siva does not obtain final beatitade. 1 0 6 He seizes his victims 
at a sacrifice^ and accepts e vqn human creatures as offerings. 
He is shunned and feared in consequence of his violence 
and fierceness. He cursed and turned to ashes Kandarpa, 
the god of love ; offended by Dak§a, his father-in-law, he 
interrupted qnd nullified his sacrifice, and in the shape of 
Vlrabhadra cut off his head ; he pulled out the beard of 

Ganimbikiyai vidmahe karmasiddhyai oa dbimahi tanno Gauri praoo- 
dayit. 

Tatpuruf&ya vidmahe mahidevaya dliimahi tanno End rah praoodayit 

Tatpumfaya vidmahe vakratnpdiya dhimabi tanno Uantih praoodayit. 

Mahaseniya vidmahe viigviiuddhiya dhimabi tannah Skandali praoo- 
dayit. 

Tikppafirngiys vidmahe vedapidiya dhimahi tanno Vrfab praoodayit. 

Harivaktriya vidmahe rudravaktriya dhimahi tanno Nandi praoodayit. 

Niriyaniya vidmahe Visudeviya dhimahi tanno Vi^Ruh praoodayit. 

Mahimbikavai vidmahe karmasiddhyai ca dhimahi tanno Lakfmib pra- 
oodayit. 

Samuddhrtayai vidmahe visnunaikena dhimahi tanno Dhari praoodayit. 

Vainateyaya vidmahe auvarpapakaiya dhimahi tanno Garudah praoo- 
dayit. 

Padmodbhaviya vidmahe vedavaktraya dhimahi tannah Sragti praoo- 
dayit. 

Sivaayajayai vidmahe devanlpiyai dhimahi tanno Vioi praoodayit. 

Devarajiya vidmahe vajrahastaya dhimahi tannah Sakrah praoodayit. 

Rudranetriya vidmahe SaktihaBtiya dhimahi tanno Vahnib pracSdayit, 

V ai vasvatiy a vidmahe dandahastiya dhimahi tanno Yamab praoodayit. 

NiS&oaraya vidmahe khadgahastiya dhimahi tanno Nirytih praoodayit. 

Suddhahastiya vidmahe piSahastaya dhimahi tanno Varunab praoodayit. 

Sarvaprapiya vidmahe ya§ti hastily a dhimahi tanno Vlyub praoodayit. 

SarveSvariya vidmahe fiulahastaya dhimahi tanno Budrab praoodayit. 

Kityayanyai vidmahe kanyakumiiyai dhimahi tanno Dnrgi praoodayit. 

Evam prabhidya giyatrim tattaddevanurupatab* 

Professor Albrecht Weber first drew attention to these Giyatris in the 
first volume of liis Indische Studien t and Dr. J. Muir has treated on this 
Subject in his Original Sanskrit Texts , Vol. Ill) pp. 263, 264, and Vol. IV, 
pp. 425—430. 

108 Sivapujim vina jantoh muktir naiva bbavet bhuvi (Sutasarhhiti). 
Siva is addressed by his worshipper with the following prayer : 

Vande Sambhum Umapatim suragurum, vande jagatkirapam, vande 
pannagabhufapam mfgadharaw, vande pa&finiui patim, vaudu suryasa- 
sankavahninayanam, vande mukuudapriyaui, vandt* bhaktajaufifrayain 
oa varadam, vande Sivam Sank&raiu. 




wo 


o» m-ononuL inhabitant? 


Bhrgu who had offended him by hie laughter, he tore ont 
the eyes of Bhava after he had felled him to .the ground, 
and beat ont the teeth of Paean who, while langhing, had 
shown his teeth . 107 

Siva is worshipped all over India. In the North he is 
revered in the Himalaya, who, personified as the god of the 
mountain, is the father of his wife Um& or Parvatl. At 
Gafig&dv&ra, where the earthly Gangft breaks through; the 
mountain peaks, his shrine is crowded with pious believers. 
Celebrated temples of §iva are in Gokarna in the West, in 
Kalifiga in the East, and South-India abounds particularly 
in sacred places devoted .to his worship. If the number^ of 
localities and of shrines dedicated to Siva affords an estimate 
of the extent of his popularity, he must be certainly con- 
sidered tho most generally revered god of the Indian pan- 
theon, and his worshippers rank among the most powerful 
portion of the Indian population. This popularity he also 
owes greatly to the qualities ascribed to him, qualities which 
appeal particularly to the sympathy of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. And in fact of all the three gods of the TrimOrti 
it is &iva, who, by his intimate connection with the 
earth, represents chiefly the Non-Aryan or Turanian 
element in the Hindu theogony, and he does this in 
his capacity of lotd of the mountain and master of the 
ghosts. The worship of the ancient Gauda-Dravidians 
was specially celebrated on mountain tops, his wife 
P&rvatf was the mountain goddesB tear’ ifaxifv, while 
to their son Subrahmanya are sacred all the hills and 

mountain peaks. 

* 

To Siva are ascribed twenty-five various forms or folds, and 
according to theLi&gapur&tya also twenty-eight avatftras . 1 08 

loi With this legend is oonnected the custom of cooking rioein 
milk (p&lpongal) in the Pongal festival, in order to present it to the tooth- 
less Pu$an. 

tes They are called i Camlimtikhara, Umipeti, Vf^bhafihattm IMS* 
Girijlkalyt^a, Bhikfltmui, BUnmaihadahaiia, Kliamardana, 
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When worshiping Siva, his followers draw with ashes 
of oowdttng the Vibhttti on their foreheads, and place in the 
/ middle of the second line a blaok dot or aksata. They also 
besmear their bodies with sandal-powder and hang a rosary 
of rudjAkf a-berries (rudr&k$am&la) round their necks. Siva 
is, however, principally adored in the form of the linga. 

On the Linga. 

The emblem of his worship is the linga. Its origin in 
India is shronded in mystery, and the opinions of compe- 
tent scholars are greatly divided whether to ascribe to it 
an Aryan or a Non-Aryan source. 

There occur in the Rgveda two words which have been 
connected with the linga, the terms si&nadevtih and 
vaitaea . 1 09 No competent authority applies the expression 
timadevdh to the Non- Aryans, as if the god they adored 
was the sisna or membrum virile. The commentary ascribed 
to SByana. gives as its meaning Unchaste men, though we are 
not compelled to abide by this rendering. Professor von 
Both translates it in German as Schwamgotter, implying 
by this expression, that the original term should be taken 
sarcastically as priapic or sensual demons. Siena signifies 
also tail . 110 

Tripoxahaieaa, Jalandhar ah ara aa , Mah&lihga, Dakf&dhvar&haraaavfra- 
bhadia, §arabhendro, Ardhaniriivara, Brahmaiiroharama, KaukUadhara, 
Khangeivara, Vifapina, Cakradlna, Ganeia, SomStkanda, Nafiia, Sakha- 
marti, Daktin&murti and Gangidhara. Compare Note 94, p. 806. 

About the Avatara* see Lingapuraaa, VII, 80—86, and XXIV. These 
28 avatara* are i Sveta, Sutara, Damana, Suhotra, Kankaea, Ldkakfi, 
Jaigleavya, Dadhiva hana, £fabha,Muni, Ugra, Atri, Bubalaka, Gautama, 
VSdatfrfa, Gokaraa, Gohavarin, Sikhaa^abhrt, Jatamalin, Attahua, 
Dimka, Lasgalin, Mahakaya, Sulin, Mnaijlfvara, Sabiann, Somaiarman 
and Lakulis. 

See about ttfnadivah Bgveda VII, 21, 6 and X, 96, 8, and about 
Mfeawt Bgveda X, 95, 4and 6. 

110 Bayaaa to BgvSdaVII, II, S : “ AinadevSbi iitnena dlryanti krldanti 
iti Binadivih, abrahmacaryab ityarthab, tatha oa Vaakab . . MfaadMfc 
aheahaaoaiyib” Verge, the oommentator on the Nirukta, explain* 
WaedHdk by i Minina nityam iva pnkiraibblb atribUfy alkans krldanta 
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The word vaitaaa, reed, occurs in the oonv&rsation 
between UrvasI and PurQravas twice euphemistically in 
the sense of membrum virile. However much light these ■ 
expressions may throw on the moral and social character of 
the ancient Aryans, they throw none whatever on the 
nationality of the linga worship, which according to its 
very nature need not have been confined to any particular 
tribe or race. 

The Rev. Dr. Stevenson 1 1 1 in various essays and espe- 
cially in that entitled the Ante-Brahmanical religion of 
the Hindus was one of the first to suggest that the 
worship of £iva, and especially his worship in the form of 
the Lihga was 1 of Non-Aryan and not of Aryan origin. He 
pointed out that " Siva is not named at all in the ancient 
“ Hymns of the Veda, and therefore we have no evidence 
" that such deity was worshipped by the ancient Brahmans. 
« Although Rudra must be held as identified with Agni, 
« Agni cannot be identified with the Siva of the Puranae. 
•• The place that Siva now occupies in the Saiva system, 
« and Vishnu in the Vaishnava, was held in ancient times 
“ by Soma. How very different the rank attributed to 
« Ru dr a is, and how clearly he is identified with Siva in 
« the Linga Purina, the composition of one of his sectaries, 
.« appears from every page. That Daksha considered that 

Mate irautim karmSnyutsrjya. See Jaaka'e Nirukta heransgegeben von 
Budol ph Both, Gottingen, 1862, p. 47 1 “ Me <ji$nadeva, wie ea aebeint ein 
gp ottender Name Mr geschwinste oder wolliistige Demonen.” Professor 
A. Ludwig translates iitnadiva by “ Phallus vererer." For Mna in the 
sense of tail see BgvSda 1, 106, 8. 

>>> See Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, VoL VIII, pp. 880-880. 

In the 8anathamara»amhita we find the following verses : 
iTim kartavyam manr^yema jagatkarapapujanam 
fiifaopaethaktf imayam jagatkaraaam aiavaram, 

Murtitrayaikyam vijfleyam sarvav eda tmakam p&ram 
aapaaipitham •andhyfym Aivalixigam aamarcayet. 

Vilvarupo mahei&n&a tana priaafci Sankara!?* 
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" he had all the Rudras present with him, though he had 
" not invited &iva, and that none of the ancient Munis 
" except Dadhioha, looked on Siva as possessing any right 
" to a share in the sacrifice, and that, moreover, his sacred 
“ rites were not performed after the Brahmanipal method. 
" If it is impossible to identify Siva with any of the gods 
“ of the Veda, much less is it possible to trace any oonneo* 
“ tion between the symbol of the Linga, under which he 
" is usually adored, and any of the ancient Brahmanical 
" emblems. There is an obscure intimation in the LiAga- 
“ Purina itself, that the worship of the Linga was only 
" introduced at a late period! Our conclusion from these 
"authorities in reference to the worship of Siva is strength* 
“ ened by the fact, that the sacred places considered as 
" the peculiar residence of Jyoti-LiAgas, are generally in 
“ the south and north*east of India, at a great distance 
"from the originally Brahmanical Settlements, to the 
"north of the Ganges and west of the Sarasvati, none 
" being nearer than Mount Abu in Guzarat ; and that the 
" south of India is almost the only place where the sect of 
" the LingSyats abounds ; and that in the south and east 
" of India the worshippers of Siva and his incarnations, 
" are far more numerous than those of Vishnu, while in the 
" north-west the contrary is the case. That the LiAga is 
" not originally a Brahmanical object of worship, seems to 
" me very evident by a fact that I have not seen noticed, 
" but which as far as the Mar&thi country, where Saivas 
" greatly prevail, is concerned, I can vouch for from an 
" extensive observation ; it is, that no Brahman officiates 
"in a LiAga temple. The Brahmans alone officiate as 
" image dressers in the temples of Vishnu, and of all the 
" gods connected with the ancient Brahmanical worship; 
" bnt for the temples of the Linga, a distinct order of men 
" originally of Sudra origin, have been set apart, and form 
" now a separate caste under the name “ Guravfi.” 
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The late Professor Christian Lessen thought that the 
lidga was an emblem peculiar to the aboriginal inhabitant 
of India* as it is particularly used by five’s worshippers 
in South India, and because Br&hmans never officiate in 
South India as priests in such linga-temples. 1 1 * He fur- 
ther speaks of a goddess Mahdtaha, the mother of the gods, 
which is revered in the shape of a linga or of a Phallus. 1 1 * 
The word Mah&sahd appears to stand for Mahifahu, unpopu- 
lar form for Mahifaghni, slayer of the demon Mahipt, which 
is an epithet of Durgft ; however, I do not know anything 
about her connection with the liOga-worship. Professor 
Lassen's opinion was mostly founded on the statements of 
the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. The Rev. Dr. Qermann, in' his 


11B See Christian Lassen’s Indiiche AlterthumaTtunde , Vol. I, pp. 984, 
OSS (old edition, p. 788) i “ (jfiva iat auoh ein Verfcilger der bttsen Oeister. 
Die Yerehrang dieses Gottes nnter dem Bilde des linga , des PhaUua, wird 
sohon in mehreren Stellen des grossen Epos erwiihnt. Da dieses Symbol 
besohders bei den Verehrem des pit? a im sddlichen Indien im Gebrattche 
lit, lisst sioh vermathen, dass es bei den Urbewohnern sich yorfand and 
test spiter aaf (fiva llbertragen worden 1st. Was daftlr sprlobt, 1st dieses, 
dass nooh jetst die Brahmanen des Stldeus nie bei Tempeln, in welobem 
das Unga yerehrt wird, das Amt des Priesters annehmen." Compare 
ibidem, Yol. JV, pp. 288, 287, and 017 1 11 Die Yerehrang des fiva stthlt in 
dem grossen Gebiete im Norden des Vindhya jetst wenig eifrlge Anhlager, 
obwohl es sine bedentende Zahl yon ihm gowelheten Tempeln giebt, in 
denen er in der Gestalt des Unga oder des Phallus angebetet wird) sine 
Ansnahme blldet nor sein Tempel in Binar$a t wo er dsn Namen Vigvagvoru, 
d. h. Herr des Alls, Mhrt. Dagegen waltet heat sa Tags der Knit dieaer 
Gottheit in Dekhan tot." 

119 Ibi&m, Yol. IY, p.268i 11 Ferner in dem Disnste der Hot! and der 
JfeMfaM genannten GOttinnen i das Vest der ersten Gdttin ist sinem Ear* 
neral Ihnlioh i die swsite Gdttin gilt els Matter der GOtter and wird In der 
Gestalt sines Unga oder sines Phallus angebetet. 11 The Eer. f . Xittel, In 
his esoellent essay Peter den Urtprung del Lingaleultua ip Indian , Manga* 
lore,* 1870, remarks on pp. 0, 10 1 11 Mit Besugau! die im BordimtlMm 
Dahhtn yerehrte GOttin MfcMeeM must der flohrtiber dieses beksnnen, 
dass er eins solohe nioht kennt, wis es auoh Andern ausser Ihm geht. 
Der Name selbst ist jndess Sansorlt i ‘ sie die miohtig aushJUt,’ odari 'sis 
die miohtig siegt/ Dfteser Umstand deutet auf elnen Irieohen character." 
The Marathi Min stands for the Sanskrit Mefciya. 
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edition of Ziegenbalg's Genealogy of the Malabar God* 9 
supported the opinion of his predecessors and tried to 
strengthen the argument in favor of the Non-Aryan origin 
of the lifiga by the statement that Havana, the representa- 
tive of the aborigines of South India was according 
to the Uttar alcanna of the R Am ay a ria, a staunch votary of 
the linga, carrying in fact always with him a golden 
liAga which he worshipped with incense and flowers. He 
also refers to the legend according to which Rftvai}& was 
waylaid by Ganapati at Gokarfya when he was on his way 
to Lanka and com polled- to' leave^the PrAga-Lihga, which 
he had extorted from Siva by his severe penance at the 
first named place on the Western coast. 1 1 4 I have alluded 
to this story previously and given the version supplied by 
the late Hon. VisvanAth N^rAyan Mandlick, and I also 
referred to an account contained in the Archaeological 
Survey of India concerning the temple of MahAddva 
RAvanesvara at Baiju&th in Bengal. 1 1 0 


II ♦ See Qinealorji* der Malabariechen Qbtter . .von Bartholomews 
Zisgenbalg, enter Abdruck besorgt (lurch Dr. Wilhelm Germann, Madras, 
1867, p. 186, Note t 11 III Von Bftvana dem Vortreter der liidllchen Urein- 
wohner wird in UttarakKnda BftmEyanam erwlhnt, dan tiberall wohln er 
ging, ein goldnes Linga mit ihm getragen wurde, welches er mit Weih* 
rauoh and Blumeu rerehrte. Ferner die Sage, nach welcher VinEyaka in 
etwae bilbisoher Weiss dem Ravana die Ubliche Verehrong afiswingt, aelgt 
ibn un» ein Linga naoh Lanka bringond (freilich angebllch von KailBea), 
dev Tempel welohei Linga jetst Gokarna heieaen loll (Saiva 8am. V, V, 
III. Fr. 18 ff). Aleo Ravana ereoheint immer mit dem Linga." 

Another Rdvrtya, the ion of Xndrejit, the third king of Kafmlr after 
Gdnapda 111 (perhaps identioal with King Kanlyka of the taka eta) 
erected the Vafdivara lilga. 

III See above, pp. 186— >188. Z hero alluded there to the legend given 
In the Arohmologioal Survey of India, Vol. VIII, pp. 148—148, and ae It 
oontaina tome peonliar items, I now quote It below / “ Blvana need dally 
to go to Uttara Khanda (tic III) to worehip Siva. One day he went there, 
and In the exuberanoe of phyeloal strength he shook the mountain, die* 
torbing Plrvatf. Saving done this, he went towards Sira's abode, to 
worship i when he approaohed, Nandi forbade bii advance, as 6lva and 
Flrvatl were asleep together. Birina, however, was not’to be denied i 
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Or. John Muir and the Bey. F. Kittel were, according to 
my opinion, the first to point out the error of these views, 


he told Nandi that he being in the place of a Bon to Siva, there was no 
harm in his going in at anjr time. Saying this and pitohing away Nandi 
to a distance, he entered. Siva was much pleased at his courage and firm 
faith, and desired him to ask a gift. Havana sepd, ‘ It is along distance for 
me to come daily from Lanka to worship you here, be pleased to go to 
Lanka and abide there/ Siva consented on the condition that R&vana 
was to carry him all the way, without for a moment Betting him doftvn. 
R&vana gladly took up the lingam, and proceeded, when he arrived at 
L&jhuri village, near the place where the temples stand (the village is now 
known as Harlijhuri), he felt it necessary to go to the fields ; he could not 
carry the lingam with him and pollute it, and he was cogitating whatvto 
do. In this emergency Vishnu, who saw that if R&vana succeeded 
carrying Siva to his kingdom he would become invincible, assumed thp 
guise of a poor Brahman, and being accosted by RSvana, and requested to 
hold the lingam for a few minutes, while he went a short way, th& pre- 
tended Brahman agreed. R&vana now made over the lingam to the 
Brahman, and went aside. While Havana was engaged, the Brahman 
qniokly walked away with the lingam, arriving finally at the spot where 
the great 'temple stands, there he set the lingam down and vanished. 
R&vana on returning at the expiration of the whole day (for Varuna had 
entered into him and occupied him all that time in letting out the sea of 
wateni within him) found the Brahman gone. After some search he 
found the lingam, but on attempting to lift it up, Siva reminded him of 
the agreement between them and refused to stir. R&vana enraged, 
pressed the lingam down, saying, * Since you wont go to Lanka, go to 
P&t&la instead.* This is the mark which exists on the summit of the 
lingam to this day. The lingam thus established became known as 
Mahadeo Ravanesvara. In conrse of time the site of the lingam was over- 
grown with jangal, and no oqe but a poor gwala knew of itB existence. 
This man, Baiju by name, used to dwell in the vicinity, living on roots 
and frnits ; he was ordered by Mahadev in a vision to worship him ; the 
poor man accordingly used to bring Bel leaves for the worship daily, but 
having no vessel to bring water, used to bring water for the libation in his 
mouth. This strange libation, however, did not please. Siva, who after 
much patient endurance, complained to R&vana of the gwala’s treatment. 
R&vana came, washed the lingam with water from Haridwar, and ordained 
that thenceforth none but Ganges water from the Tirthas of Haridw&r, 
Gangotri, and DasS someth ( Ajodhya) .was to be poured on the lingam. 8iva 
at last was pleased with the untiring devotion of Baiju Gw&la, and offered 
to give him any gift he should ask. The independent gw&la replied • . . 
grant that henceforth my name should precede yours. From that day, the 
lingam known as R&vaneswara came to be known as Baijn&th.** 
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so far as the worship of the linga is concerned. The extent 
of the area in which the linga cult prevails at present, 
cannot be adduced as a reason, that it did not previously 
exist elsewhere or that the linga was not worshipped in the 
north-west and north, but only in the north-east and in the 
south of India. As a proof that the linga was worshipped 
in the north by Aryans, may be quoted the sage Tani^i 
who revered Mabadeva in the Krtayuga on the Himalaya 
mountain, and Upamanyu, who visited the hermitage of 
Tagtji, and was one of the most fervent believers in the 
divine power of the linga. But also many holy linga 
shrines in the south are ascribed to or connected with holy 
Aryan sages and heroes. The sage Rsyasrnga revered 
thus the linga of Candrasekhara in a temple near Srrigeri- 
tnatham in Mysore ; the Saptakofisvaraliiiga at Narvem in 
the Portuguese territory of Goa is by the legend ascribed 
to the Saptar$is ; the Rcimnlihga at Ramesvaram is said to 
be erected by Dftsaratha Kama, and a great number of 
lirigas in the Konkana country were established by Para- 
sur&ma. 116 

With respect to Havana, even if he is at times reviled as 
a Rak§asa, it must not be forgotten that he is through his 
grandfather Pulastya, the great grandson of Brahman, that 
he obtained his power, though he abused it later on, by 
bis pious penance, and that in spite of the unholy life he 
led, he was burnt according to Brahmanical rites. If 
R&vana is on the other hand regarded as the representative 
of the aboriginal population, and I quite agree in this view, 
he may well have been a worshipper of §iva, as Bhiitesu or 
Bhutan&tha , the lords of the demons or ghosts, but I believe 
that his representation as a worshipper of the linga, is a 


1 11 See Original Sanskrit Texts, by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D.,Vol. II, 
pp. 202, 291, IV, pp. 189-196, 405—420, and Ueber den Ursprung des 
JXngakultu* von F. Kittel, pp. 2, 4 — 8. 
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later addition, though it is to be found in the UttarakAod* 
of the R&m&yaqa. 1 1 7 

The Paulastya R&vana stands besides not alone in his 
worship of f§iva, for the Asura Bsita is also mentioned as a 
devoted follower of £iva together with the cowherd 
Ca^ufa . 1 1 8 

The existence and worship of §iva as a great Brahmani- 
cal Hindu deity is no' less a matter of historical certainty, 
than is the fact that Siva had been separately revered for 
u considerable length of time, before he was connected 
with the lingu. The origin and development of the*cult 
of Siva as the chief of the demons, or Bhdtas, i6 no doubt 
mainly due to the Non- Aryan demon worshipping popula- 
tion of India, yet, however many Non- Aryan elements are 
mixed with the present Saiva religion, its association with 
the linga need not be due to Non-Aryan influence. For 
it is a remarkable and indisputable fact, that, while the 
Non-Aryan aborigines are on the whole, throughout the 
country adherents of the worship of Sahti, or female 
energy, as exemplified by their adoration of GrSmadevatts, 
a worship which united with that of the ghosts, demons or 
devils, fills the mind of terrified man with an indescriba- 
ble awe of the mysterious forces of nature contained in 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, an awe which 
manifests itself in the reverenco paid to serpents, trees and 


>" Tho lldku (a the Uttaraklpd* of the Klmlyapa (XXXI, 41, 48) ani 
Yatra yatra oa ySti ima Blrajyo rlkfosMvuab, 
JlmbSsadamayan UAgam tatra tatra ana nlyatfl. 
BIluktsMiinadhyb tu tallttgam ithlpya Rlva*ab, 
aroaylm im gandbals oa pufpali olmftogandhlblilb. 

*>• After the porfomaaoo of th# PaficlyaUBapflJI tha romaialag 
potions of tha offering ara ' presented to fiira's attoadaats with this 
half Torso i 

Btfa>BKTOpa»OaadMa-Kandi*BhfBgiritldayab. 

Kaadi is tho sob of the BrlbBian Sillda aud BbfAgi, an iBcaraatloa 
Gfyatrf, is a daucor 1b the hoarse Kalllso. 
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■tones, —there exists hardly any evidenoe to show that 
these same people worshipped the linga or the organ of 
generation, and even at the present day we cannot point, 
oat any aboriginal tribe, who has retained intact its national 
oustoms, as revering the Phallus. On the other hand it is 
4rell known that in al| the famous liftga-temples in South- 
India at least, if not in the whole of India, the priestly 
office has been and is still filled by Brahmans, and yet it is 
well known that Brahmans do not like, as a rule, to have 
anything to do with the administration of the property of 
f§iva j an illustration of this antipathy supplies the Tamil 
proverb Biva aottu kulanasanam, the property of §iva is the 
rain of a family. 110 

Such lihga temples are spread all over India in great 
numbers. Among these are celebrated the KeddrUaUitga 
on the Himalaya, the Vaidyanathalinga at Deograh in 
Bengal, the Viivesvaralinga in Benares, the Mah&Mlalihga 
and Amarifaaralinga in and near Ujjain in Malva, the 
Oihk&ralihga on the Narmada, the Bomiivaralihga at 
Somnath in Surfigtra, the Tryambakalifiga near Nasik and 
the Bhlmaiankaralihga near the souroe of the Bhima in 
MaharAftra, the MahUbaUivaralihga at Gokaiya in Kanara, 
the MalliktojunaUhga at §riiaila in EarnOl, the BdmaUitga 
at B&mSsvaTam in Madura. The Bouth of India possesses 
moreover five holy lihgas representing the five elements 
earth, pfthivl, water, op, fire, ft jot, wind, tidy wand air, B Mia, 
respectively at KaficI or Kafijivaram, Jambukesvaram or 

111 8m Zi*j*nbalg to Sr. Gimus'i edition, p. 81 1 "Is dm Pagodan 
darf Kiemand andars dm Linga opfara, all but Brahmanan, dena aoloho 
Vigor etoht im allerinaerston odar hoiligsten dsr Pagoda." With raapaot 
to Sr. Stevenson's ramark that no BrUunana officiate in UAgar— while they 
do in Vlfgo tamplaa Sr. Unir observee loco eitatc IV, p. 407 (Kota) i * This 
diatlnotlon doai not, I think, exist In Korthem India. lathe temple of 
VUvedme, at Banana, the officiating priests, if I am not miatakon, an 
Bnrianaes Tha mm is the impression of Professor Tits«Edward Ball, 
with whom 1 hare oomn^iinioatad on the subject." 
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Tiruvftnaik&val between Trichinopoli and Brirahgam, Tirn- 
vapo&malai or Arun&cala, K&lahaati and Cbidambar&m . 1 * 0 
There exists, it is true, a partionlar and widely-spread 
sect of worshippers of the linga, the so-called Lihgftyats, 
a sect which arose about the end of the twelfth century 
and which mainly consists of Non* Aryan Sodras, bnt the 
founder of this sect was a Brahman, the famous Basava, 
who left his caste in order to teach to Sodras and to 
despised Hwleyas the doctrine of Siva and the linga, and to 
elevate them after their conversion to respectable castemen 
or kulajas . 131 \ 


110 Compare F. Kittel’s Lingakultus , pp. 6, 6; the Indian Antiquary , 
Vol. II, p. 16, where a Oautameialihga of unknown place is mentioned 
among the twelve lingas, while the Mahabalesvaralinga at Gokarna is 
omitted . — Tiruvdrur in Tan j ore claims also the akiialihga. 

1,1 See Bey. F, Kittel’s Lingakultus , pp. 11, 12: “Zu Ende des 12ten 
Jahrhunderts bildete sich, nach dem Sturze der westliohen Cftlukya- 
Bynastie, in Kalyana die Sekte der Lingaytas (der jetzigen Beohnung naoh 
Siidras) in opposition gegen bestehende Heterodoxie (bauddha und jaina) 
nnd Orthodoxie j und in ihren zahlreichen Linga-Tqpipeln fungiren keine 
Brahmanen. In den alten, d. h. brahmaniBchen, Liiiga-Tempeln degegen, 
Bind die pujaris ausschliesslich Brahmanen oder Aryae; and in diese 
Linga-Tempel, z. B. der zu Gokarna und alle die obgenannten, sind es, 
welche zu allgemeiner Beriihmtheit gelangt sind. Auoh Lingaytas 
konnen aie besuchen, aber diirfen nicht hinein ; es scheint aber, dass znr 
Zeit der ersten Kraft der Sekte in dieser Beziehung ein Unterschied 
stattfand;” and pp. 31, 32, 33 : “Um gleich etwaigen Vermuthungen in 
dieaer Beziehung vorzubeugen, bringen wir hier die Thatsache herein, dass 
naoh geschichtlichen Zeugnissen noch im Beginn des 13. Jahrhunderts 
p. Chr. die andrischen Sudras, und Holey as (d. i. Unreine, die unter den 
Sudras stehen) in Kalyana unter dem jaina- vaishnava Konige Bijjala I als 
Klaesen keine Linga-Verehrer waxen, der Stifter der lisg&yta Sekte aber, 
Basava, ein geborner Brahmane, auf Kosten seiner Kaste und seines Bufee , 
es darauf anlegte ihnen daduroh, dass er sie zu solchen, respective 
Lingaytas , maohte, eine hohere Stellung in der Geiellschaft zu geben . . . 
Die Tendenz des Basavapurana ist darzuthun, dass Basava das Privilegium 
der Aryas unmittslbare Linga-Verehrer zu sein, auoh auf die Anaryas 
ausdehnen, oder das Linga zum Gemeingut A Her maehen wollte, wenn 
auoh moist aus sectirerisohen Bucksiohten. Es war der erste und letzto 
derartige Versuch." 
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Though we possess do irrefutable proof that the ancient 
Aryans of India were acquainted with the worship of the 
organ of generation, or that they worshipped it themselves, 
the circumstance that the word lihga which is now gener- 
ally used in this meaning, is not found in this sense iu the 
earlier Sanskrit writings, but in those belonging to a later 
period, and that as applied to the divinely revered repre- 
sentative of Siva, the term lihga occurs only in some not 
very old portions of the Sauptika-, 6&nti and Anus&sana- 
parvans of the Mahftbh&rata, in the last part ( UttarakUnfa) 
of the Rftmayana and in similar places, 122 does not offer 
sufficient evidence to assume, that the ancient Hindu Aryans 
were not acquainted with, or did not worship, the Phallus. 

It is equally difficult to state when the lihga cult became 
prevalent in India, as it is to fix the time when the worship 
of Siva coalesced with that of the lihga. That Siva was 
revered in the form of the lihga in the North before the 
first century B.C. appears pretty certain, for this worship 
seems to have been the state-religion in Kasmlr in the time 
of King Kaniska. However, as India had for three cen- 
turies been then already subject to Grecian influence, and 
as the Phallus-worship prevailed among the Greeks, it 
was possible that the Hindus obtained it from their con- 
querors, yet no evidence exists to prove such an assertion. 

In fact the worship of the male member was known all 
over the world. The Phoenician legend of Adonis, the 
Phrygian of Athys, the Egyptian of Osiris (or perhaps of 
Khem), and many others of a similar kind bear testimony 
to this fact. The Hebrew custom of circumcision represents 
originally a like idea. Derived no doubt from Egypt, it 
offers an example how a simple surgical operation can be 
transformed into a religious performance of the highest 


&> * See Sanskrit- Worterbaoh von 0. Bothiingk, and ,R. Roth ; Vol. VI, 
p. 640, under lihga. 
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sanctity by establishing it as a sign of a covenant between 
God and the house of Abraham, thus depriving this cere- 
mony of every taint of indecency and lasciviousness. And 
in a similar manner the cult of the membrum virile was also 
viewed by the wise men and priests of Egypt, and by the 
esoteric linga worshippers of India, with many of whom it 
is unconnected with sensuality. The common mass on 
the other hand takes everywhere delight in the exhibition 
of coarse and vile practices to which must be counted toe 
indecent Phallic processions in Egypt, Greece and Italy. 
MelampQs, the son of AmytheOn, introduced according to 
Herodotos the worship of Dionysos, and the procession of 
the Phallus first from Egypt into Greece, 1 * 3 where it 
degenerated, as was also the case in Italy, and filled the 
streets of the towns and the lanes of the country with 
crowds of riotous men and lascivious women, so that these 
processions had eventually to be suppressed by legal 
measures and by main force. 

&iva is said to be more pleased by being worshipped in 
the form of the linga, than by any other adoration, 'as he 
declared to Asvatthaman. 1 9 * Tradition has it that §iva 
assumed first the shape of tke lifiga in the contest which 
took place between Brahman and Vi$nu, and at the day of 
Sivar&tri he appears in the form of the Mah&liftga. 

There exist on the earth seven various species of lifigas, 
which are called after Brahman, the Gods, $fis, Siddhas, 
B&kfasas, Men and Bftpa. 198 

Different lingas should be worshipped inside and outside 
the homes. Those used inside by householders should be 

1,1 See Herodotoi, II. 49. — 

1 See LaktmlndrayafMaamvada, 18th chapter : 

Lihgapnji §ivAayep# vigrah&radhan&t priye 
Afratthfimne ca g&ditam Sivavakyam tathaif a hi. 

111 llidem : 

SHyambhuYam dataun itfam eaiddham rakfaeam Ira oa> 
Mto fam Blpapfljyam ca sapta lifigfai bhfltaH # 
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made of gold, or precious stones, or quicksilver, or other 
similar material. There exists twenty-two various kinds 
of such lingas. Brahman householders should use liAgas 
made of rock crystal, K$atriyas of silver, Vaiiyas of bell- 
metal, Sadras of earth and RS>k$asas of gold . 136 

In the ritual of the Pafic&yatana are mentioned various 
kinds of lihgas which can be worshipped, as the Narmadft 
or' B&nalifiga, an artificial lifiga, a Papipltha lifiga, an 
earthen linga, one consisting of a jewel, or one made of 
butter, or one of gold, silver or copper, or one which repre- 
senting life, is drawn as it were from the heart . 117 

The natural stone- liftgas are found in various rivers, but 
those of the Narmada and Gandakl excel all others in value 
and efficiency, and of the stones of these two streams those 
of the Narmada are in their turn preferred . 1 4 • It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the Gandakl which harbours in 
its bed the S&lagr&ma-stones should be also renowned for 
its stone lifigas- 

The origin of the lingas in the Narmada is ascribed to the 
asnra Buym who worshipped in olden times in its neighbour- 
hood and placed the Lingas in the Narmada. Of the three 
speoies which are found in the river the bubble-shaped are 

Ibidtm: 

Gfhaatham gehapojayam ratnasvaraarasadibhih, 
drarimiatmdhaiu qrnr liagadyStani tatra oa. 

Sph&tikam brihmaaanim tu rSjatam bahnj&nmanim, 

Tatfy&nJm kimsyaraoitam mrnmayam pSdajanmanSm, 
SvarnaUngam rSkfasSnim pr&fastam gphapnjanS. 

1,1 Narmade t5 kriySlinge pinipithaynti* pi va 
pSrtbive maailinge t 5 navanltamaye’ pi ri, 

Saurarae r&jate tSmre prSnalinge yajSt Sinun, 
astamiirtijn ft Sambhum nityam arSdhayet dvijab. 

Under FBaipl^ha linga is also occasionally understood a lings Bade 
of earth and placed for worship in the left hand. 

1,1 See Ldluminarayanasamvada loco citato : 

Bhaamsm bhogapradam tatra dve linge sarraUmadi 
Harmadl-Qaadakf-llege tatrSpyattamam iritam 
Sarradt liagam abjltai NamadlUagam aroayft. 
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regarded as the best, next come the egg-shaped, and the 
last the bull-hump-shaped should not be worshipped at ell 
by men. Wise persons should further worship those lingas 
which have a reddish colour like a ripe roseapple, or are 
dark blue like the muzzle of a female buffalo, or brown 
like the eyes of the wonderful cow Kapila. 1 * 9 

The B&naliftga which stands always near i§iva should be 
as long as the distance froip the Mssaline to the end of the 
hand, like a ripe roseapple, like honey, like a bee, a cryjstal, 
if blue, smooth like a mirrored image and with a basis of 
the same colour, like a bullhump, the nipple of a caw's 
udder, a fowl’s egg and smooth. 130 

Avoided should be those lingas, which are rough, uneven, 
short, light, thick, sharp-pointed, thin, triangular, long, 
without marks, with a hole, blue-coloured, low, cut, which 
have lines, spots or stains, are like a sQla, are flat, tawny, 
glittering like a diamond, have a cracked basis, or a peri- 
carp of a lotus. Persons who desire final emancipation 
should avoid these lingas. 1 8 1 

1,9 See Lakaminhrayanaaamvada loco citato : 

Arcayitva NarmadSyam B&nena nihitam purR, 

Sivalingam iil&rupam tatr&bhr?t&phalapradam, 

Utt amain budbudRkRram madhyamam tvandasannibham 
Pnjauiyam dvayam lingam grhasthair lingamandire. 
Vrsabhaskandhasadjfiam adhatnam santyajet narah. 
Jambupakvaphalaprakhyam mahipinaaikaprabham 
KapilSkjisamam kRntyS pujaniyam trayam budhaih. 

1,0 BRnam lingam adhi?tbite$am anisam mSsadihaatantakam, 

Jambupakvaphalopamam madhunibham bhrngaprabham kRcabham, 
Nilam va pratibimbabandhabharitam tadvaraapitham kakat — 
Tulyam gostanakukkutRodasadrsam snigdham aadarcyam firiyai. 

Worth quoting fa this stanza taken from the Sivadhannottara : 
Pdjaniyas sad£ Sambhnl; svayamyyaktal; phalRdi?u. 

A natural linga ia often found within certain fruits and flowers. 

The Jfafa is the upper line which crosses the palm of the hand. 

191 Varjyam karkafiarukpakubjam agum sthiilam eitRgram krfiatn 
Tryafram dirgham alak^anam sasusiram nilSbhanicakfatam 
Bekhfibindukalan kaA u lacipi ( am pingam sphuraddhlrakafh 
Pitham vS sphutitam sakarnik&m idam sarvam mumukaus tyajlt. 
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Fourteen krores of BdgaliAgas are found in eight differ* 
ent places of the world, one krore each in the Amarapati 
(kfetra ?), Mahendra mountain, in Nepal (Ga^dakl), Kanya 
(knbja) and Tlrth&rapya, 3 krores each in §ifgiri (Srlsaila), 
Lihgasaila and E&llgarta. Besides these liftgas there exist 
many lihgas with or without pifftas worshipped in mantapas 
by the eight Dikp&las. 1 3 3 

The Gandakl supplies six varieties of lihgastones which 
are called respectively : & ivanObha , Aghora, Sadyqjdta, 
Vamadeva, Tatpurufa and liana, of these six the Aghdra 
alone is unfit for worship, as it possesses an indistinct 
appearance, and has on its top a red braid of hair and the 
crescent of the moon. §iva is occasionally worshipped in 
the form of a cross-shaped linga. Four of these lirigas 
face the four cardinal points and the fifth looks upwards, 
s tandin g in the middle on the top of them. These five 
lihgas are called SadyOj&ta, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurufa 
and liana. The first faces the west, the second the north, 
the third the south, the fourth the east, and the fifth the 
sky. At the erection of a linga the five mantras of which 
the first begins with aadyojutam should be repeated. 1 88 

is* AimiUoke caturdalakotib&na!ihg5va*th5na»thalaYiieiia uoyant*. 
Pratyekam kotfr eU hy Amarapati-Mahendr&dri-Neplla-Kanyl. 
TTrthltanySeo, kotitritayam atha pfthak Srigiruu LihgaiailS 
KillgartS «a pi{hair virahitasahit&nySva lihgini sarnt— 
PrMdSpStapithSny&tba haridadhipSrcySni kimylhi ca syut 

This latter -information about the Biaaliaga was supplied to me by 
H.B.By. A. Krishnasnuni Iyer, b.a. 

»•» Ibi&m. 

GanfakljEtun abjlkji Stantbham iti em|tam, 

Siranibhir Agboraloa Sadydjktas tathaiva ca. 

TlmadSvas Tatpuruja Ittnab tafridhlb emytSb, 

Aghoram tu parityajya pujylb paSoaridhSb smrtlb. 

Samtra lambitlklra mfirdhni raktajatendudh]* 

AghSramurtil) a tySjy* grhaethaib tubhaklhkfibhib- 

With reipeot to these five lihgas it may be added that the SadySjita- 
linga is in Ktfiei, the Tatpnrnfa in Kllahaiti, the Aghora and iMna in 
Oidnmbaram and the Vimadera-lihga in JambnkMean. These mantras 
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The two streams Gandakt and Narmada provide thus 
together seven anspicions kinds of the liriga, five come from 
the former, two from the latter. 1 8 4 

Ten general distinctive marks (lakgaga) are ascribed to 
the stone-lingas, the a $hya is like a half-moon, the and4hya 
like a triangle, the rnredya like a fowl’s egg, the aarvasa 
like an umbrella, the other six are the nVugara, dr&vida. 
vesara, aarvadenka , kalinga and varafa. 

In the preceding three chapters I have dealt with / the 
three gods which constitute the Trimurti, and, by inquir- 
ing into the origin and nature of some of their character- 
istic emblems, I have been able to point out and to explain 
the changes in the position and worship of these gods, 
which occurred in course of time* From the consideration 
of the TrimQrti I now turn to the gradually developed con- 
ception of a Supreme Spirit (Par&tman, ParamStman, 
Brahman or Parabrahman) and thence to the worship of the 
Energy or Sakti. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Oh Parahatman, the Supreme Spirit. 

Though Vi$nu and Siva still claim tho chief adoration 
of the masses and are devoutly worshipped by their ad- 
herents, the great Indian thinkers have long ago discarded 
popular superstitions and arrived at a higher and purer 

begin respectively with Sadyojatam, Vamadevaya, Agbdrcbhyalj, Tat- 
puruj&ya end KSnalj, and occur in the NSrayanlyijRiki Upanisad, 17— 
21. In the Sarvadariana8ahgraha t on pp. 96 and 97 in T&r an&tha tarkava - 
ca8pati f B_ edition (Saka 1793, A.D. 1871) it is said that the Supreme lord 
has the liana as his head, the Tatpurusa as his mouth, the Aghora as his 
heart, the Vamadeva as his secret parts, and the 8adyojata as his feet ; 
41 IfiSnamastakastatpurusavaktro ghorahrdayo v&madevaguhyab sadyoj&ta- 
pida 1 6 vara iti” The same is expressed in thejloka : 

Tadvapuh paficabhir mantraib pancakrtyopayogibhih 
IfatatpurusSghdravSmSdyair mastakftd idam. See p 366. 

114 Ibidem i 

Ganflakisambhave panca NarmadSsambhave dvayaaj, 

Pujaniyini liugini naraib saptavidhinyapL 
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conception of the Godhead. However, their teaching has 
neither reached nor penetrated the mind of the masses to 
whom the worship of an abstract incorporeal and invisible 
divinity could only appear meaningless, and in whom it 
could not excite any fervour 
A great religious reform in Brahmanism was, as is well 
known, effected by the famous §ankar&cErya who was a 
native of Southern India, like the great teachers Bhagavad 
Rftm&nuj&c&rya and Madhvftcarya who appeared after him. 
It is not my intention here to discuss the development or 
pursue the history of Modern Brahmanism, I only wish to 
sketch in a few lines some of the striking points of the 
worship of the Godhead and to proceed then to the de- 
scription of the adoration of Sakti or female energy, a sub- 
ject which leads us back to the national religion of the 
Non-Aryan population of India. 

§ankarac5rya, the founder of the Advaita belief, de- 
clared that the Supreme Spirit alone is real, is pure intel- 
ligence, free from all distinctions, eternal, stainless, knowing 
and free, and that matter (jagat or may a) is unreal ; 
or that the former does not possess any qualities while the 
latter does ; or that the former represents knowledge and 
the latter ignorance. In consequence the Supreme Spirit 
itf invisible yet all-seeing, omniscient, the cause, the maker 
and the giver of all. He cannot be comprehended by mind 
or speech and is impervious to the distinctions of place, 
time or matter, he is the lord and protector of all and 
shines through his own essence. 1 8 B 

1,5 Compare ' Barvadar&anasangraha, p. 56: “ Alef aprafcyanlkam ©in- 
m&tram b rahma iva paramErtbab taoca nityafnddhabuddhanmktasvebhE • 
▼amapi,” and Ibidem , p. 96 : 

Sa jfiafc sarvasya kartrtvat sadhanEngapbalaib **>ha. 
yo yajjftnati kumte sa tadeveti suethitam. 

See also Dbvibhagavata III, 6, 70, and IX, 2, 18, 14, 70. 

70. DftiyafLoa nirgonam loke na bhfitam no bhavifyati. 
nirgnaab paramEtmEsau na ta dfiyat kadEca n a . 
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The Advuita philosophy admits six essential elements, five 
of which disappear, while one remains imperishable; these 
six are the life, the lord, the pure intellect, the difference 
between the latter and the previous two, ignorance, and 
the difference between it and the pare intellect. This pare 
intellect does not perish. 1 8 4 

The natures of the Supreme Spirit and of Energy (Mftyft, 
Prakfti, or iSakti) are originally identical, and no difference 
exists between them. What he is is she, and what! she is 
is he, confusion of mind only creates a difference, though 
a subtle distinction does in reality exist. Though erernal 
and without a second, Brahman arrives at the time of Crea- 
tion at a dual state, and though originally without' any 
attributes, he unites himself for the purpose of creation 
with matter (M&yft) and becomes thus Sagunabrahman, 
Brahman with attributes. As the light through some 
cause becomes, double, either through reflection or by 
means of a mirror, so also iB the one (Faram&tman) the 
reflection of the. other (Prakrti). lsT 

18. Tejdrfipam nir&kSram dhy&yante yoginab tada 
y&danti oa param Brahma ParamStmSnam livaram, 

14. Adffiy&m sarYadrasttam sarvajfiam BairakSranam 
Bar Spam tamarSpam oa tarn Vaifnayab tanna manvatA 
The idea concerning the position o£ Brahman to matter if expressed in 
■noh axioms as : Brahma satyam jaganmithyS j Brahma nirgnpam 
Brahma sagnnam; Brahma jhinaropam MSyS ajft&narupial. Otherwise 
the Supreme Spirit is described as vahmana$agbearam t dUMlavastuparic* 
cl&datenyam and tveytmprakaiavagtu, 

Jlra lid vtfnddha oit bhedastasy&b tayor dvaydb 
avidyi taodtor bhedab fat asmakam an&dayab- 
Sadanftdayab tefu pafica nafyanti, eko vhfaddh& oit na naiyati, Sfcat 
dm Brahman. _ 

Compare with this Sarvadarianasangra ha t p. 108 : 

PatividyS tath&vidyS paiub pSiaioa karamanl 
tanniyfttaviti proktSb padSrthftb fat samSsatab* 
l# f See Divibhagavata in, 6, 1—6, and IX, 2, 8—7. 

L Itipfftft maya d$yl yinayivanatdna oa 

nyftoa ▼aosnam ilakfnam idyl bhagamtl hi st. 
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The Supreme Spirit is manilested in five different 
aspects, one of which the individnal believer regards as the 
principal form, the ijf<ufevatu t and roowithh he arranges 
the other fonr. These five varieties form united the one 
Godhead . 1 * 2 3 4 * 6 * 8 

They are known as the Ponca AyatanZni, called Aditya, 
Ambikft, Vi?nu, Ganan&tha and Mahesvara, and are re- 
spectively represented by a crystal, metal ore, S&lagr&ma- 
stone, redstone and a b&galifiga. Whichever of these five is 
chosen by the worshipper, is placed in the middle, and the 
other four occupy a fixed position in the North-East, South- 
East, South-West and North-West. If Siva is the middle 
then Visnu, Aditya, Ganesa and Ambikft are respectively 
in the N. E., S. E., S. W. ; and N. W., if Visnu occupies the 
centre then Siva, Ganesa, Aditya and Ambika are in the 
corresponding positions ; if Aditya is chosen the order is 


2. Sadaikatvam na bhedo’&ti sarvadaiva mamasya oa 
yofau saham aham yofiau bhedo’gti mativibhramfit. 

3. Avayor antaram sakpmam yd veda matimSn hi sail 
vimuktab ea tu samaSrSt ucyate nStra samSayab. 

4. Ekam evadvitlyam vai brahma nityam sanStanam 

dvaitabhSLvam pnnar yEti kflla ntpitgusaiij flakS. 

6. YathE dlpab fcathdpSdhSr yogit aafijSyate dvidhE 
chEySvEdarfiamadhye vE pratibimbam tathavayofc. 

6. Bheda ufcpifcaukEle vai largErtham prabhavatyaja 
drty&drlyavibhedd’ yam dvaividHyS sati sarvathE \ 
and IX, 2,6—7'" 

6. Nitya ItmS nabhd nityam kElo nityd diid yathl 
vilrSnEm gdlakam nityam nityo goloka Eva oa. 

6. TadEkadEM vaikuathd hyabhramErgEnnsErakab 
tathaiva prakytir nifcyE BrahmalflE lanEtani. 

7; YathBgnau dEhikE candrS prahlEdo bhfi ravau yathE 
taftrad yoktE na bhinnE sE tathE prakftir atmani. 

1,9 Vaatntd nirguaam Brahma luddhEdvaitara pjpcakiatE. 

MEyayE aaguoam taiya pnjyatE pnjakaib krtE. 

UpiaakEnEm kEryErtham bxahmapd gnnakalpanam 

yEdffl bhEvanfi yaaya aiddhir bhavati tEdfsI. 

Bvasvapriyatamam dEvam madbyE sthfipya iuotoatab 

oatnrdikfn oatormdrtlb pnfioEyatnnam arcayEt. (Nirpayiffindhu.) 
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§iya, Ganesa, Vi$nu and Ambik& j if Ambikft then Vianu, 
liva, Ganesa and Aditya ; and if Ganesa or Gaqan&tha 
is in tbe middle Vi$nu, Sira, Aditya and Ambik& are re* 
epectively stationed in the N. E., S. E ., S. W., and N. W . 1,9 

In the Vai§gava belief, or VisLjt&dvaita Vedanta, the 
desire of Vi$nu is the M&yA, which is subject to Vi$nu and 
through which he destroys the world after haying created 
and protected it. 1 4 0 i 

The Supreme Spirit is according to the belief of the 
Varavas always endowed with attributes, and is therefore 
always saguna. Bhagavad R&m&nuj&c&rya, the great Yai$- 
nava reformer, teaches a triad of principles, the Supreme 
Spirit represented by Hari, the individual spirit by the 
bouI, and the visible world by the non-soul. The individual 
spirits, or souls, are eternal. The Supreme Spirit of the 
Vai$navas, Vssudeva, is also viewed under five different 
forms (mQrti), as area, adoration, in images ; vibhava, mani- 


1,1 Sambhau madhyagate hari nah arabh u de vy o , Harau fiankare- 
bhftsyenagasutE Eavau Haraganesaj&mbikas sthapitah, 

Devy&m Vijnuharaikadantaravayo, Lambodare’jeSvare- 
naryfibr SahkarabhEgatofcisukhadE vyast&stu te hanidah. 

According to tbe various deities worshipped, there are six principal 
religions sects in India, their respective deity being 6iva> Visnu, Sakti, 
Sfirya, Ganapati, or Kap&lin. The special characteristics of each are con- 
tained in the following lines : 

Saive lihgadhrtir hi §Ektikamate halahjtir Vaisnave 
MudrEtftpavidhir Gan&dbipamate tacchiatavastngrahah 
Sanre lohitaoandanaroanavidhib KSp&like manusa 
dhvastib, yena kalan nirSkrtam abhiit, somo gurub 6ankarab. 

In Srhgeri the principal lent of Saakaracarya the Pahcayatanam is 
revered as follows: 

SrioandramaulifivaraSaradS mbE 6riratnagarbhSrkanrsiraharupain > 
SrEdhanfyam satatam mannpyair Brahmaiva pahcayatanam prapadye. 
CtmdramaulUvara represents the principal forms of the lihga, Sdraddtnbd 
the principal form of Devi or Ambika, Ratnagarbha the principal of the 
21 Ganefamnrtis, Arka the principal of the twelve Adityamdrtis and 
Nrtimha the principal" of the YijpamnrtiB. 

1 40 yiinor icohaiva Mlya, §E Vi?*or adhinS, tayaiva Yi^nnr jagat Sftfvl 
palayitvS samharati. 
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festation, in the incarnations ; vyuha , formation, in the four- 
fold appearance as Sankar^apa, V&sudeva, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha ; sukpma, subtile, in. the Supreme Spirit Y&su- 
deva with his six attributes, the first of which is exemption 
from sin; and antaryami, interior spirit, controlling the 
individual soul. 141 


i « > Compare Sarvadar&anasahgraha, p. 65 : 

livarafioidaeicceti pad&rthatritayam harih 

ifvaraloita ityuktii jivadriyam acit punar, 

Ibidem 64 : 

tatra cicchabdavacyaj Ivatm&nah paramfttmanafo sakftfSd bbinnfc nityifica 

ALad 65 : Vasudevah param brahma kalyanagunasaihyutah 
bhuvanan&m upadanam karta jivaniyamakah. 

Sa ova Vasudevah paramakSruiuko bhaktavatsalah par&mapurufab 
tadup&sakSnugunatattatphalapradan&ya svalilSvaSad arc&vibhavavyuha- 
Buk$m&ntaryamibhedena pailcadhavatisthate. Tatrarca nama pratimS- 
day ah, ramadyavataro vibhavah vyuha6caturvidhah Vasudeva-Saukarsana* 
Pradyumnaniruddhasanjfiakah, 8fik$mam sampurnam ?adgunam vasu* 
devakhyam param brahma guna apahatapapmatvadayah so’pahatapapmi 
vijaro vimrtyurvisdko vijighatsah apipasah satyakamah s&tyosankalpa iti 
Iruteli, antaryami sakalajivaniyamakalj ya atmani tisthannatmanam anta- 
royam&yatiti sruteli. “ I have corrected a few mistakes occurring in the 
print* In the Yatindramatadipika the five murtis of Parabrahman are 
given in the opposite order : paravy uhavibhavantaryamyarcavatSrarupeHft 
pancap rakarah.” 

Compare also the description of the Supreme Srikrsna as found in the 
Devibhagavata, IX, II, 15 — 25 : 

15. Vadanti caiva te kasya tejas tejasvina vina 
tejomand&lam&dhyastham Brahma tcjasvinam param. 

16. Svecohamayam sarvarupam sarvakaranakaranam 
ativa Bundaram rupam bibhratam sumanoharam. 

17. Kisoravayasam bantam samkintam paratparam 
navi nan iradabh&sam dhSmaikam syamavigraham. 

18. SaranmadhyShnapadmaughalobhfcmdcanalocanani 
m uk t&cchavivinmdyaikadantapahktimanoharam. 

19. Mayiirapiiichacudam ca m&latimalyamanditam 
sunasam susmitam kantam bhaktSnugrahakSranam. 

20. Jvaladagnivisuddhaikapitamsukasusdbhitam 
dvibhujam muralihastam ratnabhfi?anabhuHitam. 

21. SarvSdharam ca sarvelam sarvasaktiyutam viblium 
sarvaifivaryapradam sarvasvatantram sarvamaiigalam. 

22. Paripurnatamam siddh&m siddhefam siddhikSranam 
dhyllyante vaisnav&S fiaivad devadevam snnatanam. 

51 
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According to the Saiva religion Maya constitutes half the 
body of &va on his left side, she is in reality §akti as Fir* 
vatt, or Y4?u in the form of Maya. 14 1 

Religions fervour pervades the mind of the Indian popu- 
lation, and the various philosophical and scientific systems 
are anxious to define the nature of the Supreme Spirit. 
We need not therefore be surprised that attempts have 
been made to connect Brahman with sound and to identify 
him with the word aphota, as Bhartrhari (Hari) does! in 
his verse, stating that it is : “ Brahman, without beginnmg 
and end, the imperishable essence of Bpeech, which revolves 
by the state of things, and whence arises the formation Of 
the world." 14 * 

In order to give- an idea of how the majority of intelli- 
gent Hindus comprehend the nature of the Supreme Spirit, 

I extract from the Bhagavadglta, the sacred portion of the 
Bhlsmaparvan of the Mah&bharata, a few lines concern- 
ing Him. In the discourse of the divine Krfna with 
the Psmjava hero, Arjuna, the former says : 

" Garth; water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect and self- 
consciousness constitute my eightfold divided nature; 
however, know that, besides this, I possess a superior, 
an animate, nature, by which, 0 long-armed, the world is 

28. Janmamptyujartvyldbifokabhitiharam param 
BrahmanS vayeai yasya nimSaa upaoaryate. 

24. 8aoitml aa param brahma Kf«ua ityabhidhfyatS 
kffiitadbbaktiraoaaS natea taddisyavioakab. 

IS. BhaktidlsyapradiU yaa sa oa kpaaab praklrtitab 
itylhur vaiynavls tatra aiddhantab prSoyatS mayi. 

**• latvamaM IHyt §ivaaya ardharflpwn vtmlagam aaiva fiaktifei 
which Idea ia alao that azpraaaad : SaivamatS Vl»fur MtySrfipab, Sivasya 
vintage PtmthfSpJna varteti. 

141 See 8arvadarianamAjraha, p. 188: “ SphSJIkhyd niravayavd nityab 
4abd5 brahmalrtti. HarUBbhfcji: 

AaKdinidhanmn brahma fabdatattvsm yadakieram 
▼ivartatdrthabhiTi na prakrlyS Jagatdyateb. 

This theory about the eternity of the sound tphUa is contradicted in 
Kapila’s SiahhyasStras V 57 and 88. 
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supported. Understand that this is the source of all creation. 
I am the cause and likewise the dissolution of the whole 
universe. Nothing higher, 0 Dhanafijaya, exists than 
me; all this is strung on me like a multitude of pearls 
on a string. I am the moisture in the water, 0 son of 
KuntS, I am the splendour of the sun and the moon, 
I am the mystioal syllable (dm) of all the Vedas, the 
sound in the ether, manliness in men. I am the pure 
flavour of the earth, and the light in the fire, the life in all 
beings, and the penance of ascetics. Know me, 0 son of Prtha, 
to be the eternal seed of all beings,' the intellect of all 
intelligent creatures, the brilliance of all brilliants. I am 
the strength of the strong, free from desire and passion, 
0 bull of the Bharatas, I am in animate beings the desire 
consistent with righteousness. Know that all the existences 
that partake of the qualities of Sattva (goodness), Rajas 
(passion), and TamaB (darkness) are from me, but not in me. 
The whole world, beguiled by the existences influenced by 
these three qualities, doeB not know me, who am distinct 
from them, and immutable. My divine illusion, depend- 
ing on the three qualities, is hard to overcome; those, 
however, who have recourse to me, oross this illusion.” 1 44 


144 See MahabhdratOf Bhitmaparvan , XXXI, 4—14 : 

4. Bhamir fipo’nalo vftyufy kh&m mend buddhir eva ca 
abankara ifclyam me bhinna prfckftir arfadba. 

5. Apareyam itas tvanyam prakftim viddhi me param 
jlvabhutam mab&b&bo yayedazn dhSryatS jagat. 

6. Efcadyonini bhutani Barvaaltynpadharaya 

abam kftinasya jagatab pitbhavab pralayaa tatba. 

7. Mattab parataram nanyat kifioidaiti, Dbanafijaya, 
mayi sarvam idam protam iutr6 manigaraa ira. 

8* Raed'bam apiu, Kaunteya, prabhSimi AaAiafiryaydb 
praaavab aarvav6d§iu Aabdab kbe panruf am spa. 

0. FaiyS gandhab pftbiryam oa t&jaaoasmi yibhKvaaaa 
jivanam sarvabbutefa tapaAo&smi tapasvifu. 

10* Bljam mim sarvabbdtanamMddbi PSrtba san&taiiam 
buddhir bnddhimatim acmi t$ja* tejasvinam abam. 
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“Brahman is supreme and imperishable, Adhydtman is 
individual constitution, the quality which makes the pro- 
duction of things is called action, Adhibhuta, represents the 
perishable, the Adhidaivata is Purusa. I am here in this 
body Adbiyajna, 0 best of corporeal beings. He who, at 
the end of time, when leaving his body, remembers me, goes 
to my state ; there is no doubt about it. Moreover, 0 son of 
Kunti, he goes to that exact state which he remembers when 
leaving his body. Therefore remember me at all times and 
fight, fixing the intelligence of your mind on me. He w^io 
with a mind endowed with the practice of meditation does 
not stray elsewhere, goes, 0 son of Prtha, to the Divine Sotjl 
(Purusa). He who at the time of his departure thinks of 
the ancient prophet, of the ruler, of him who is more minute 
than an atom, who preserves all, whose form is inconceiv- 
able, who has the colour of the sun, and who is beyond 
darkness, with a steady mi nd, with faith and power of abstrac- 
tion, fixing his breath in the middle of his brows, goes to 
that supreme Divine Soul. I shall now briefly tell you about 
that place, which the Vedic scholars call imperishable, which 
the ascetics whose passions have gone enter, and longing 
for which they live a celibate life. He who, on leaving his 
body, departs, having closed up all the doors (senses), having 
confined his mind within his heart, placing his breath within 
his head, intent on persevering devotion, uttering the man- 
tra consisting of the one syllable Om, while remembering 
me, goes to the highest happiness. To him, 0 son of PrthR, 
who always remembers me with a mind undiverted to other 

11. Baton balavatamecaham kamaragavivarjitam 
dharmavirnddho bhntega kamo'smi Bharatarsabha. 

IB. Ye oatvft B&ttvika bhava rajasaBttaaB&fica ye 
matta ev§ti tan riddhi na tvaham tesu te mayi. 

18. Triblur gnnamayair bhavair ebhis sarvazn idam jagat 
mohitam nftbhij&nati mam ebhyah paramavyayam. 

14. Duiri hyefa gunamayl maYna mSyi duratyayS 
mim eva ye prapadyante mSy&m Stim taranti te. 
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objects, to such a devout devotee I am easily accessible. 
Those high-minded persons who have attained the highest 
perfection and have reached me, do not incur rebirth, 
the transient dwelling of pain. The worlds downwards 
from the abode of Brahman, 0 son of Kuntl, revolve again, 
but when I am reached there is no more rebirth.” 1 4 • 
“I am the Spirit, 0 curly-haired, which resides in all 
beings. I am the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of things. Among the Adityas I am Vi$nu, among 
the luminaries I am the radiant sun, among the Maruts I 

li * See Bhiamaparvan, XXXII, 3 — 15 : 

3. Akflaram paramam Brahma svabhavo’dhyatma ucyate 
bhutabhavodbhavakaro nisargab karmasanjhitah. 

4. Adhibhutam kaaro bhavah purnpaicadhidaivatam 
adhiyajno’ham evatra dehe dehabhptam vara. 

6. Antakale ca mam eva smaran muktva kalevaram 
yah prayati sa madbhavam y&ti nastyatra samfiayah. 

6. Yam yam vapi smaran bhavam tyajatyante kalevaram 
tarn tarn evaiti Kaunteya soda tadbhavabhavitah. 

7. Tasmat sarvesu kalcsu mam anusmara yudhya ca 
mayyarpitamanobuddhir mam evaipyasyasaniBayah. 

8. Abky&sayogayuktena cetasa n&nyagamina 
paramam puru^am divyam yati Parthanucintayan. 

9. Kavim purauam anusasitaram andr anlyamaam annamared yab 
sarvasya dhataram acintyarupam adityavarnam tamasab para* 

stat. 

10. Prayanakale manaBacalena bh&ktya yukto yogabalena caiva 
bhruvor madhye prawam Svesya samyak sa tarn param purufam 

upaiti divyam. 

11. Yadaksaram vedavido vadanti vi&anti yadyatayo vitarig&b 
yad icchanto brahmacaryam caranti tatte padam aangraheaa 

pravakpye. 

12. Sarvadvaraai samyamya maod hrdi nirudhya ca 
murdhnyadhay&tmanab praaam Ssthito yogadharanam. 

18. 0m ityekak^aram brahma vyaharan mam anusmaran 
yab prayati tyajan deham ea yati paramam gatim. 

14. Ananyaoet&s satatam yo mam smarati nityafiab 
tasyaham snlabhab Partha nityayuktasya yoginab* 

18. MSm upetya punar janma dnhkh&layam aiaSvatam 
nSpnuvanti mah&tmSnab Baraeiddhim paramSm gatSb* 

16. AbrahmabhavanSUdk^b punar Svartino’rjuna 
mlm upetya tu Kaunteya punar janma na vidyate. 
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am Marici, among the atari I am the moon. Among the 
Vedas I am the S&maveda, among the gods I am Vftsava, 
among the senses I am the mind,- of living beings I am the 
life. Among the Rudras I am §aftkara, among the Yakps 
and Rak$as I am the lord of wealth, among the Vasns 
I am P&vaka, among the high mountains I am Mgru. 
Enow, 0 son of PrthS, that I am BrhaBpati, the chief among 
the high priests. Among army leaders I am Skanda, among 
the sheets of water I am the Ocean, among the great Bag 
I am Bhrgu, among words I am the one syllable (Om),\ 
among sacrifices I am the Japa, among immovable things!^ 
I am the Himalaya, among all trees I am the Asvattha, \ 
among the divine sages I am Nirada. Among the Gan- ' 
dharvas I am Citraratha, among the Siddhas I am the sage 
Kapila. Among horses know me to be Uccaissravas which 
arose with the amrta, among the grand elephants the Air&- 
vata, and the king among men. Among weapons I am the 
thunderbolt, among cows I am the K&madhuk. 1 am 
the progeny-producing Eandarpa, I am Y&suki among 
serpents. Among the Nftgas I am Ananta, I am Varuna 
among aquatic beingB, I am Aryaman among the Pitfs, I 
am Yama among those who restrain, I am Prahl&da among 
the Daityas, the Time among those who count. I am the 
Lion among beasts, and Vainateya among birds. Among 
purifiers I am the wind, Rama among the weapon-bearers. 

I am the Makara among fishes, the J&hnavi (Gahga) among 
streams. I am, 0 Arjuna, the beginning, the end, and the 
middle of all things ; among the sciences I am the scienoe 
of the Supreme Spirit, the speech of speakers. Of the letters 
I am the letter a, and of the compound words I am the 
Dvandva, I am also the undeoaying time, I am the preserver 
whose faoe is turned; everywhere. I am all-seizing death and 
the cause of all future things. Among feminines I am fame, 
fortune, speech, memory, understanding, fortitude, patienoe; 
among the Sama-hymns I am the Vrhats&man, among metres 
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I am the Gftyatrf, among the months I am the Mftrgaftrja, 
among seasons the season of flowers, I am the gambling of 
cheats, of splendid things I am the splendour. I am victory, 
industry and the goodness of all good. I am V&sudeva among 
the Y r$nis, Dhananj ay a among the P&iK)avaB, lam alsoVy&sa 
among the saints, the seer Usanas among the seers, I am the 
rod of those who subdue, I am the Policy of those who desire 
victory. I am also silence among secrets, and the knowledge 
of the knowing. That which is, O Arjuna, the seed of all 
beings, that I am, there does not exist a movable or immov- 
able thing that is without me. 0 subduer of foes, there is 
no end of my divine powers, and this detailed description of 
my power is only mentioned by me by way of example.” 14 ® 

With these few remarks on the Supreme Spirit or Para- 
m&tman, I pass over to consider the adoration of the Female 
Energy or Sakti, which arising from foreign sources was 
received in the Aryan theogony. Its influence gradually 
increased, until it obtained equality with the male principle, 
and at last developed into the well known and widely 
spread §akti worship. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

On &akti. 

Intboduotobt Rixarkb. 

The principal deities of the ancient Aryans were of the 
male sex, and their consorts, whatever influence they pos- 
sessed otherwise, derived their power mainly from being 
the wives of the great gods. The Aryan Pantheon did not 
admit a goddess to supreme authority, nor did it allow to 
the wives of the gods an equal share in ruling.. Pallas 

it* 8 m, BfcUmoparvon, XXXIV, SO— 40. TMepweege isso well knows, 
J tknt 1 need not give it in the origin*!. 
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Athene (Minerva) the daughter, and Hera (Juno) the wife 
of Zeus (Jupiter) were thus dependent on the will of the 
chief of the gods, and Indr&nl, Agnayl and Varun&nf, the 
wives respectively of Indra, Agni and Varuga, occupied as 
such in the Veda only a secondary position. But this prin- 
ciple of male exclusiveness did not prevail among the Tura- 
nian races, for Davkina, the lady of the earth, was revered 
in ancient Babylonia as respectfully as was Ea, the lord 
of the water, and she was also worshipped as the creator of 
the world. The same idea predominates among the GaudaA 
Dravidians of India, where from a far remote period the\ 
Mother Earth, the representative of the Female Energy, \ 
was worshipped as the principal deity, and where even at the 
present day its substitute the local Gramadevata. is revered 
as the founder or creator of each village or town, as had 
been the practice in ancient Babylonia , 147 This non- 
Aryan worship has to such an extent been accepted by 
the Aryan population of India, that almost all important 
sacred places, to which pilgrims resort from the Himalaya 
mountains in the North to Cape Comorin in the South are 
under the guardianship of the principle of female energy, 
i.e., of Devi, Kali, or Sakti, &c. The original Gauda-Dra- 
vidian Gramadevata, which is now also revered by the Brah- 
mans, is in most of these places represented by or trans- 
formed into an aryanised K$etradevata. This Ksetradevata 
or titular deity of a town, district or country is acknow- 
ledged as a manifestation of &akti, and the worship of 
these Saktis is specially performed on the eighth day 
(a rfamz) of the Durg&pujft . 148 

181 See page 887. 

£* 8 In the Pur&Ras are given the nameB of many of sneh K?etradevataa and 
below I quote the following which are mentibned in the Srldevibhagavata 
and the Mateyapurftaa: Abhaya, Amoghak^i, Amrta, Ananga, Annapnraft, 
Ardgya, Bhadra, BhadrakarnI, Bhadrakaraika, Bhadrasundari, Bhairavf, 
BhavanI, Bhlma, Bhimesvari, Bhrti, Bhramari, Bhuti, BhuvaneSvari, Bii- 
▼apatrika, Caacjamnndi, Caacjikl, Candrali, £an<}iiu, Devaki, Devamatf, 
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Before the Aryan invaders became familiar with the 
religions tenets of their national foes, whose country they 
had conquered, and whom they had reduced to a state of 

Devi, Dhvani, EkavirS, Gatin', Gayatri, Gomati, Guhyakali, Hingnla, Hira- 
aySk^i, Jambunadefvari, Jay a, Jayanti, Jyalamukhf, Kala, Kali, Kaly&ai, 
Kftmaoariai, Kftmflkhya, Kamala, KambalS, Kamuka, Kapila, Kaufiiki 
Ko^yakji, Kulefivarl, KnmSri, KnSodaki, Lakpmi, Lalitadevi, Lihgadhftrini, 
Lol& t Ma, Madhavi, Madotkata, MahabhRga, Mahfidevi, Mahalakjmi, 
Mahalasa, MahamSyft, Mahananda, Mahantaka, Mahefivari, Makntefivarf, 
Man^aki, Maadalefia, Mang&lft, Manmatha, Margad&yini, Mata, Medhft, 
Minaksi, Mrgavati, Mukntefivari, Nan da, Nandini, Narayani, Nilamba, 
Nllasarasvati, Opadhi, ParameSvari, Parafiakti, Patalft, Pingalavati, Pra- 
cantja, PuruhiifcS, Pu$karavati, Pufkareksanfc, Pusti, Eadlffi, Earn an a, 
Bambha, Eati, Batipriyft, Renuka, Rudrawi, Eakmini, Sahasrakpl, Sakambari, 
Saadaki, Sankari, Sarvani, SatyavadinI, Sirhhika, Sita,^ Sivapriya, Smrti, 
Sthanf, Sthanupriya, Sthanvifia, Sthulasya, Subhadr&, Suddhi, Sngandha, 
Suksma, Snladhftrini, Sunanda, Sundari, Svayambhuyf, Svaha, Tara, 
Tripurabhairavi, Trisandhya, Trifinla, Ugra, Umadevi, Urvafil Utpalaksi, 
Vagala, Vandaniya, VararohS, Vastrefivarl, Vimala, Vidhi, Vindhya- 
nivasini, Vipula, Vifialakpi, Visva, Vifivamukhi, Vilvela, Yafaskari, 
Yogefivari, etc. 

See Sridevlbhagavata, VII, 88, 3 — 81 : 

3 Sarvam drlyam mama sthanam B&rve kala vratatmakab 
ntsavas sarvakalesn yato’ham sarvarupini. 

4 Tathapi bhaktavatsalyat kificit kificid athooyatc 
firQuavavahito bhatya nagaraja vaco mama. 

5 Kolapuram mahasthanam yatra laksrais sada ethita 
Matnbpnram dvitiyam ca Renukadhifthitam param. 

6 Tulajapuram trtiyam syat Saptasrhgam tathaiya ca 
Hingnla ya mahasthanam Jvalaijmkhyas tathaiva ca. 

7 Sakambhary&h param sthanam Bhramaryae sthanam uttamam 
Sriraktadantikasthanam Durgasthanam tathaiya ca. 

8 Vindhyaoalaniyasinyas sthanam sarvottamottamam 
Annapur n amahasth anam K&ficipuram anuttamam. 

9 Bhimadevyah param sthanam Vimalasthanam eva ca 
SricandralamahSsthanam Kaufiikisthanam eva ca. 

10 N flam bay alj param sthanam N ilaparvatamastake 
Jambdnadefivaristhanam tatha Srinagaram subham. 

11 Gnhyakalya mahasthanam Nepal? yat pratisthitam 
Minakfyab paramam sthanam yacca proktam Cidambare. 

12 Vedaraayam mahasthanam Snndarya samadhisthitam 
Ekambaram mahasthanam ParSSaktya pratisthitam, 

18 Mahalasa param sthanam YogeAvaryas tathaiva ca 
tatha Nilaiarasvatyas sthanam Cineju vifrntam. 


52 
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serfdom, a considerable period of time most have elapsed. 
It is, however, probable that the more enlightened and more 
peacefully inclined men of both races came gradually in 


14 Vaidyanathe tu Vagaiasthanam sarvottamam matam 
Srimaccbribhuvanesvarya manidvipam mama Bmrtam. 

15 Srimattripurabhairavyab Kamakhya Yonimandalam 
bbnman^ale ksetraratnam mahamayadhivSBitam. 

16 Natab parataram athanam kvacid asti dharatale 
pratimasam bhavet devi yatra aakfad rajasvala. 

17 Tatraty* prthivi sarvii davirupa smrta budhaih 

natal) parataram Bthanam Kamakhya, Yonimaadalam. " 

18 Tatratya devatas Barvah parvatatmakatam gatah 
parvateju vasantyeva mabatyo devata api. 

19 Gayatryafoa param Bthanam Srlmatpufkaram iritam 
Amarele Gandika Byat Prabhaae Pufkarekfaaa. 

90 NaimifS tu mah&Bthane devi ga libgadh&rini 
Purubdta Pufkarakhye Asa^au oa Ratis tatha. 

21 Candamundi mahaBthdnc Laudbu Parameevari 
Bharabhutau bhaved Bhutir Nakulena Kulelvarl. 

22 Candrika tu Harifioandre Srigirau Sankari gm^ta 
Japyiivare Trilula gyat Suksma oamratakeSvarc. 

28 &ahkari tu Mabakald Sarvani Madhyamabhido 
Kedarakhyd mahaksetre Devi aa, Margadayini. 

24 Bhairavakhye Bbairavi sa bay ay am Maugala gmrtu, 
Stbauupriya Kurnkfetre Svayambhuvyapi Nakulc. 

25 Kanakhale bhaved Ugra ViSvefca Yimaleavare 
Aftahage Mahananda Mahendre tu Mahantaka. 

26 Bbime Bhlmeivari prokta ethane Vastrapatbe punab 
Bbavftni Sankari prokta Budraui tvardbako^ike. 

27 AvimuktS Yiialakai Mahabbaga Mabdlaye 

Gokarae Bhadrakarwi gyat Bhadra g^it Bhadrakarmike. 

28 Utpalaksi Suvaruakao 8 than visa Bthanusafijfiike 
Kamalalaye tu Kamala Pracaad& Chagalftndake. 

29 Kuraadalo Trisandbyd syanmakote Muknfeivari 
Maadaleie Sasaki syat Kali Kftlafijare punab. 

80 Sahkukarae Dhvanib prokta Sthulaeya Sthulakeivard 
j&aninam hrdayambboje Hrllekba Paramedvari. 

81 Prdktdnim&ni sthanani d§vyal> priyatamdni ca 

tat tat kpeteaeya mabatmyam irutvapurvam nagottama. 
Compare with it Mattyapurcga, XIII, 26—54 : 

26 Bmartavya bhiltikamair vo tani vakayami tattvatah, 
Vftr&aaiyam Vilalak*! Naimi6e Lingadharinl. 

27 Frayage Lalitadevi Kamnka GandhamadanS 
Minaae Kutnudi noma Vitro VitvfAvarc viduh 
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contact with one another and acquired some knowledge of the 
pecnliar thoughts, manners, and customs of their neighbours. 
This could to a certain extent be more easily done in those 


28 Ha nama ViSvakayantu Icchayam MadanotkafS 
GomantS Gomatinama Mandare Kamaoarini. 

29 Madotkata Cltrarathe Jay anti HastindpurS 
Kanyakubje tatha Gauri Rambha Malay aparvate. 

80 Nanda Himavatal) prsthe Gokarae BhadrakarnikS 
Sthdnefivard Bhavaniti Bilvake Bilvapatrika 

81 Srfiaile Madhavi nama Bhadrd Bhadrrsvare tatha 
Jaya VarahaAaile tu Kambala Kamalalayp. 

82 Puskare Puruhuteti Keddre Mdrgadayini 
Rudrakotyam tu Rudrani Kali KaldfijarS girau. 

88 Mahaliuge tu Kapila Makn^e MakutesvarT 
Salagrame Mahadevi Sivalibge Sivapriya. 

84 Mdyapuryam Kumdri tu Santata Lalite tatha 
Utpalakse Sahaerak&i Hiranyak$i Mahotpale. 

85 G&ydy&m Mangald nama Vipula Purusottame 
Yipalayam Araoghakwi Piitald Pundravardhang. 

86 Nardyaiii Suparfive tu Trikiite Bhadrasundari 
Vipule Vipula nama Kalya a i Malayacale. 

97 Ko^yakai Kofitirthe tu Sugandha Mdg&dhe van! 
Kubjdmr&ke Trisandhyd tn Gahgadvare Ratipriya 

88 Sivakuade Sunanda ca Nan din i DevJkata^e 
Rukmini Dvaravatydm tu Radhd Brnddvane rang. 

89 Devaki Mathurdyam tu Patale ParameSvari 
Oitrakiite tatha Sitg. Yindhye Vindhyanivasini. 

40 Sahyadravekavira tu Haridcandrd tu Oaadikd 
Eamana Rdmatirthe tu Yamunayam MjgdYati. 

41 Karavire Mahalak$mir Umadevi Vinayake 
Arogya VaidyandthS tu Mahakale MaheAvarl. 

42 Abhayd Suklatirthe tu Smjtir vd Yindhyakandarfi 
Mapdarye Mawdaki nama Svaha Mdbefivare purS. 

48 Ohagalande Pracanda oa Candikamarakantake 
Somefirare Vararohd Prabhase Paskardvati. 

44 Devamata Saras vaty am PAravaratate mata 
Mahdlaye Mahabhdgd Payofi-ie Pihgalavati. 

45 Simhikd Krtadoco tu Kartikeyd Yalaskari 
Utpalavartake Lola Subhadrd Sindhusaiigame. 

46 Mata Siddhavane Lak?mir Auanga Bharatairame 
Jalandhar© ViSvamukhi Tilra Kiakindhaparvate. 

47 Devaddruv&ne Pus(ir Med ha KaAmir«nan<Jale 
0 mddgvi Himddrau tu Sas^be Yaitreavari tatha 
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early days, when the differences of birth and occupation 
had not yet produced the intolerant distinctions of caste. 
As soon as intercourse between the opposing camps had 
been established, and had led to an interchange of ideas 
between the two alien races, the minds of the thinking 
members of the two communities began to meditate about, 
and to assimilate, doctrines hitherto strange to them. In 
this way, I suppose, did the principle of the Female Energy 
and the worship of &akti become known to the Aryans and 
enter into their philosophical theories, naturally in a con- 
siderably modified form. For I do not believe that a^y 
Vedic account of the creation, e.g., the 129th hymn of tl^e 
12th mandala of the Rgveda, can be rightly interpreted 
as proving that a belief in such a principle existed among 
the ancient Aryan population of India. No doubt Dyaus 
and Prthivi appear in the Rgveda respectively as God of 
Heaven and Goddess of Earth, and are called father and 
mother, but this latter expression admits of a totally 
different explanation, and does not indicate a worship of 
Mother Earth such as we find among the Gauda-Dravidian 
Hindus, a worship which in this form is also nowhere 


48 Kapalamooane Suddhir Mats Kayavarohanfi 
Sankhadvare Dhranir nama Bhrtih Pindarake tatha. 

49 Kala tu Candrabhagay&m Acchode Suladharini 
VaiaSySm Amjtft nama Badaryam Urvafci tatha. 

50 Osadhi cottarakurau Kusadvipo Kusodaki 
Manmatha Hemaknte tu Kumude SatyavSdinl. 

51 Afivatthe VandaniyE tu Vidhir VaUravanalaye 
Gayatri YodavadanS Parvati Sivasannidhau. 

52 Devaloke tathendraai Brahmaiige tu Sarasvati 
Snryabimbe Prabha nama Matrnam Vais navi tatha. 

53 Arundhati Satlnam tu RSmasu oa Tilottama 
Oitte Brahmakala nSma Saktia SarvaSarTrinam. 

54 Etad uddefiatah proktam Namastasatam uttamam 
Astottaram ca fcirtban3m s a tarn etad udShrtam. 

About the worship of the titular deities of different districts on the 
8th day of the Durgapuja, see Durga Puja , pp. 76, LXV and LXVI, 
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found among the other Aryan nations . 149 Yet, it had 
already appeared at an early date in the S&ftkhya system 
which is ascribed to Kapila. According to general tradition 
he issaid to have been aBr&hman, wholived about the seventh 
or eighth century B.C. However, the meaning of the word 
kapild, monkey-coloured, brown, from kapi , monkey, sug- 
gests a nickname, perhaps even alludes to a (foreign) extrac- 
tion. The teaching of Kapila was at variance with the 
Veda, and did not prove the existence of a Supreme Deity. 
In consequence it was stigmatized as heretical and athe- 
istical . 160 On the other hand Kapila is called a son of 
Brahman, as are also the six sages Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanatana, Asuri, Vodhu and Pancasikha . 1 6 1 Kapila was 
the precursor of Gautama Buddha who some centuries 
later was born in Kapilavastu, the town of Kapila, said 
to have been founded by the sons of Iksv&ku- at the 

149 See Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus by the 
late H. H. Wilson ; edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost, London, 1802, Vol. I, 
pp. 241, 242. “ The worship of the female principle, at* distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpretation of the 
knet&phorical language of the Vedas, in which the will or purpose to create 
the universe is represented as originating from the Creator and co-existent 
with him aa his bride, and part of himself.” See also Religious Thought and 
Life in India , by Monier Williams, pp- 180—182. 

180 See Sdhkhyasutra 1, 92; 11 livarasiddheh” from there being ho 
proof that there is a God (Isvara). The term in Sanskrit is niriivara. 
Sankariicarya says that Kapila errs by not admitting the identity of 
Brahman and the Diverse, by disagreeing from the Veda and acknow- 
ledging an independent Prakrti and a diversity of souls. See his Brahma • 
sutras 11, 1 : Kapild hi na sarvatmatvadaraanam anumanyate atmabhe- 
dabhyupagamat . . atai ca atmabhedakalpanaya’pi Kapilasya tantraaya 
vedaviruddhatvam vedSiiusarimanuvacanaviruddhatvam ca na kevalam 
■vatantraprakftiparikalpanayii eveti Biddh&m. 

1 8 1 See Sdnkhyakarikabjweyam in the Sankhyakarikd by Isvara Krishna, 
translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq. ; also the Bhasya of Gauija* 
p&da, translated by H. H. Wilson, Bombay, 1887, p. 2: 

Sanakasca Sanandasca titiyasca San at an ah 
Asuril) KapilaScaiva Vddhul? Paiicasikhas tatha, 
ityete Brahmawah putrah sapta prokta maharjayab. 
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instigation of Kapila. Vi?nn who, as has been previonsly 
pointed out, appeared as Buddha in order to destroy the 
Daityas by leading them astray, became in his fifth 
avat&ra incarnate as Kapila, whose dangerous principles 
were put into practice by Gautama. 1 5 s The existence of 
a connexion between the teachings of Kapila and Buddha 
is an admitted fact. Their doctrines appealed to the 
feelings of the populace, already outraged by the insolence 
pf the Brahmanic priests, though with the difference, \that 
the Satras of Kapila were more appreciated by the learned, 
while the doctrine of Buddha set the masses in motion; in 
other words, the doctrine of Kapila remained a philosophi- 
cal theory while the teaching of Buddha developed into a 
practical religion. It is therefore easily intelligible, that 
the assistance of the deity, i.e., of Vigiju, was required and 
invoked by the orthodox Br&hmans in order to obviate any 
disastrous consequences and to appropriate to their own 
tenets, whatever appeared useful to retain. 

Kapila assumed the existence of an absolute Soul 
{Pwrufd) and of an independent Creative Force (Prakrti, 
Pradh&na), which altogether form 25 Tattvas or categories, 
and from the counting of which the philosophical system of 
Kapila has received the name S&nkhya (enumerating). 15 * 
" Together with Kapila ‘ thus says the 8 ankhyakUrikabh B- 
tya ’ were born Virtue, Knowledge, Dispassion and Power : 
for he being born, and observing the world plunged in 


1,1 Bee pp. 808, 810, and Bhagavata Purina 1, 8, 10 : 

Paftoamab Kapilo name giddhetah kalaviplutam 
prdvacasurayS sankhyam tattragrimavinirnayam. 

Janaka, king of Videha, ia said to hare dismissed bis hundred instructors 
and followed the sage Pafioaf ikha, a pnpil of Asnri, who was in his turn 
a pnpil of Kapila. 

Elsewhere (in the Bhagavatapuriga) Kapila is called a son of Vitatha 
and also of Kardama. 

>•* Sankhyam praknrvate oaiva prakftMoa praeakfate 

OatnrriaiatitattTSni tSnasahkhyafc pmkirtitib. (Mahibharata.) 
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profound darkness by the succeeding series of worldly 
revolutions, was filled with compassion ; and he communicat- 
ed to his kinsman, the Br&hman Asuri, a knowledge of the 
twenty-five principles, from which knowledge the destruc- 
tion of pain proceeds /’ 154 It is the aim of the Soul, the laBt 
tattva, to obtain its final emancipation by acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the other twenty-four tattvas, 
which are described as follows : “ Creative Force is an 
"equal state of goodness, passion and darknesB ; from 
" creative force (comes) mind, from mind self-conBciouB- 
"ness, from self-consciousness the five subtile principles 
" and both the organs (external and internal), and from 
“ the subtile principles the gross elements. (Besides these) 
" the Soul. This is the number twenty-five.” 

The first eight tattvas are also called the prakptia or 
producers and the following sixteen the vik&ras or produc- 
tions. Kapila, moreover, contended that the Soul does not 
possess any qualities, that the Creative Force is eternal, 
that Soul and Creative Force are both not created, that 
Creative Force is always the cause, and that nothing comes 
out of nothing . 188 


*•* Bee Binkhyakcrika, pp. 8, Si Kapilasyit matotpanni dharmd 
(fiinam vairagy am aiivaryam oeti i Svam la ntpannafe ean andhatamaai 
tea]Jaj]agadal5kya •amsarapSrampary6na satkSruayS jijfiaaamanaya Abu- 
risagotraya brShmaaayfdam paficavimAatitattr&nKm Jflanam qktayan. 

Compare Bankkyatitra, 1, 61 : " Sattvarajaatamaalm aamyavaathi 
prakytit prakyter mahan mahato’hankird'haskirat pafloa tanmltrinyn- 
bhayam indriyam tanmatrSbhyab sthfilabhiitini purusa iti pafioavimAatlr 

gaptb Nirgn^ldiArotlvirCdhaloiti (64). Udl6 mSltbhSvIteu$lam 

mfilam (67). Bamlnafe prakftir draySb (69). Adyahltuti taddvlri 
pSramparyS'pyannTat.” (Tbo BEnkbya aphoriaaa of Kapila b j James 
fi. Ballantyne, 8rd edition, 1886, pp. 66, 71, 88, 86 and 90.) 

The flee tanmatrai are tabda, tparia, rOpa, rata and gandha. The 
external and internal organa (bahyabhyantarindriyigi or the jfldni adrfc 
yogi and karmiadriyigi) are reapeotirely trbtra, tvae, eakgut, jihvi and 
gkriya, and vie, pi fi, pi da, payu and vpatiki. 

The tthilabhita at mahibHta or pakcikftabhuta are pftkM, ipalf, 
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The belief in the twenty-five principles secures final beati- 
tude, for “ he who knows the twenty-five principles, what- 
ever order of life he may have entered, and whether he 
wear braided hair, a top-knot only, or be shaven, he is 
liberated (from existence), of this there is no doubt.” 156 

Kapila’s investigation was made in consequence of an 
assumed infliction of three kinds of trouble which are 
personal {adhyUtmika) , material ( adhikhautika ) and super- 
natural (ddhidaivika ) . 1 5 7 s 


tejas , vayu , and dkdia, they form the perishable sthulaiarira or material 
body, while the apaflcikjrtabhuta form the imperishable suksma or lyhga- 
iarira. 

laa See Sdhkhyakarikabhafya, pp. 2, 3 : 

PancavirhSatitattvajno yalra tatraSrame vascfc 
ja{i mumjU Sikh! vapi mucyate natra samsayab. 

157 See ibidem, p. 2 : “ Duhkhatrayabhighatajjijniiseti $ tatra duhkbatra- 
yam : adhyatmikam, adbibhautikam, adhidaivikam, cfti.” Compare about 
the Saiikhya-philoBophy the Yogasutra of rataiijali translated by Manilal 
Nabhubhai Dvivodi, Bombay, 1890, Introduction, pp. Ill, IV: “The 
Sahlchya is an enumeration ( sahkhya ) or analysis of the universe. It 
starts with the proposition that the world is full of miseries of three 
kinds, physical ( ddhibhautika ), supernatural (ddhidaivika) , and corporeal 
(i adhyatmika ) ; and that these are the results of the properties of matter 
(prakrti) and not of its inseparable correlate intelligence of consciousness 
( purusa ). The inseparable prakrti and purusa are enough in themselves 
to account for the whole of the phenomena of the universe, and the idea 
of a Creator is looked upon the Sahkhyas as a mere redundant phantom 
of philosophy. Purusas are each a centre of simple consciousness, being 
ever unchangeable and unique Prakrti is that substratum wherein the three 
properties, passivity ( sattva), energy or activity (rajas), and grossness 
(tamos), exist in a state of equilibrium. Energy moves the other two and 
evolution begins. From the first differentiation of prakrti proceeds mahat 
or the germ of individuality which gives birth to Ahahkara or individuality 
proper. Ahahkara from its passive and gross sides produces, under the 
influence of energy, the eleven organs of aotion and perception, internal 
and external, and the five states ( tanmatras ) preceding material formation. 
From the tanmatras are evolved the five definite material elements, dkaia 
vayu, tejas, jala, prthv i, the five states of matter properly speaking, which 
enter into the formation of things. These are the twenty-four forms of 
prakrti which, with the purusa, make up the twenty -five elements into 
which the sahkhya revolves the whole of the universe. All pain is the 
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The DevlbhRgavata which has for its object the glorifi- 
cation of Devi, Prakrti or !§akti, reprodaces and adopts on 
the whole the theses of the Safikhya philosophy. Every- 
thing that exists in this world possesses the three qualities ; 
no visible thing exists in this world which has no qualities; 
the Supreme Soul or Spirit ( Paramdtman ) alone has no 
qualities (is nirguna), but is never visible. Sakti however is 
both saguna and nirguna , she is always the cause but never 
the effect ; as cause she has qualities, but, when near the 
Soul (Purusa) she is without qualities. Mind, self-conscious- 
ness, the qualities and the subtile principles revolve con- 
tinually as cause and effect by night and day. Self-con- 
sciousness is produced by Sakti, and through it she becomes 
the cause. Self-consciousness which possesses the three 
qualities is the effect of Sakti ; from self-consciousness comes 
that mind which is called intellect ( buddhi ) ; intellect is the 
effect, self-consciousness the cause; the subtile principles 
originate always from self-consciousness. They are at the 
time of creation the cause of the five gross elements ; there 
are also five organs of knowledge and five organs of action, 
the gross elements are also five, and the mind is the six- 
teenth ; effect and cause are surely a class of sixteen. 
The Supreme Being is neither effect nor cause. 1 5 8 

result of rajas ; all grossness, ignoranoe, darkness of tamaa ; all pleasure, 
passivity, knowledge, peace of aattva, the mind is a result of rajaa , and it 
is suttva alone which by its light illumines it and enables it, at times, to 
catch glimpses of the blissful purusa ever near to sattva 
Compare the passage from the Bhagavadgita on p. 394: 

Compare SankhyakariJea 3, 11-13, 22, etc., pp. 20, 69-72, 106. 

3 Mulaprakrtir avikytir mahadadyah prakrtivikrtayah sapta 
Sodasakas tu vikaro na prakrtir na vikrtih purusalj. 

11 Trigunam avivoki visayal.i g&mSnyam acetanam prnsavadharmi, 
Vyaktam tathii pradhanum tadviparitas tath£ ca pum&u. 

12 Prityapritiviaadutmakah prakii <aapravrttiniyamarthi,h. 
anyo'ny abhibhavafiray aj anana tn i thun a vr tt ay a £ ca gunfth . 

13 Sattvam laghu prakSSakam istam npas^ambhakam calam ca rajah, 
guru varnakam eva tamah pradipavaccirthatd vrttih. 

53 
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The twelve Buddhist principles whose observance leads to 
final beatitude are the five organs of knowledge and the 
five organs of actions, together with the mind and the 
intellect. It is not difficult to observe, that they were 
derived from the Sftrikhya philosophy. 1 6 9 

Intimately connected with the S&nkhya is the Toga 
system, from which it mainly differs by adding, to the 
twenty-five tattvas for the purpose of meditation, a supreme 
God or Tivara, who is a particular soul uninfluenced by afijlio- 
tion, works, fruition, and impressions. In consequence of t^is 

22 PrakrtSr maharhstato’haBkaras tasmad ganaSca ;ddaiakab. \ 
taemadapi fo^aCakat pkfioabhyab pafioa'bhdt&ni. \ 

Bead Devxbhagavata, III, 6, 69 — 78 : 

69. Ebhir vihinam earn Bare vastn naivafcra kntracit, 
vaetu matrantu yad drftyam sama&re trigUaam hi tat. 

70. D|6yafioa nirganam loke na bhntam no bhavi?yafci, 
nirgnaab paramatmaaau na tn dffiyab kadacana. 

71. Bagnna nirgnnS oaham samaye Sankarottama 
gadaham k&ranam Sambho na oa karyam kadacana. 

72. Bagnna karaaatvfid vai nirgunS Pnruaantike, 
mabattatvam ahankiro gna&b fobd&dayas tathk. 

78. K&ryakSranarnpSaa saxhear&ntS tvaharnifiam, 
madndbhnta^ tvahankarab tSnaham karanam Siva. 

74. Ahankar&ioa me karyam trignad’sau pratifthitab, 
ahank&r&nmahattatvam buddhib aft parikirtitS. 

78. Mabattatvam hi karyam syad ahaAkaro hi k&rapam, 
tanmatrani tvahankarad utpadyante aadaiva hi. 

76. K&raaam pafioabhntkn&m tani sarvaeamudbhavfi, 
karmSndriyini pafioaiva pafioa jfi&nendriy&ni oa. ' 

77. Mah&bhdt&ni pafioaiva manab e&Jafiam §va oa, 
k&ryam oa k&ranam oaiva gaad’yam fo<Jaiitmakab. 

78. Param&tmSi pum&n &dy5 na k&ryam na oa k&ranam, 
fivam samndbhavab SambhS iarvSf&m &disam])hav8. 

Compare these with the preceding iltikas 29 and 80 : 

99. S&lvatam kaanikam fiinyam nity&nityam sakartfkam, 
ahahk&ragrimam oaiva saptabhMair virakfitam. 

80. Gfh&aija mabattatvam ahankarab tadndbbavab, 
tatassarv&pi bhSfc&ni raoayasva yath& pnr&. 

119 Bes Barvadarianatahgraha, p, 28 1 

Jfi&nSndriy&nl pafioaiva tatha karmfindriy&ni oa 

man5 bnddhir iti prtiktam dvadalayatanam bndhaib. 
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assertion the philosophy of Patanjali is called Bitvanu lft» 
kkya, the S&fikhya with an Is vara, in order to distinguish 
it from that of Kapila, which goes by the name of NirUva? 
raiankhya, or Sankhya without an Isvara; for according to 
Kapila the existence of a god is not proved. 1 60 The main 
object of Yoga is to obtain by means of practical exer- 
tions the requisite knowledge (jfi&na) for securing final 
beatitnde or mokga. The use'of Yoga is necessary to the 
worshippers of §akti, as without it they would be unable 
to obtain their ultimate aim. Yet without faith or bhakti 
the practice of yOga is useless. This faith 'is of three 
different kinds. It is external faith or bdhyabhakti which 
teacheB a person to follow all the observances of the 
&&stras, to convince him that whatever he does, he doeB 
with the will and consent of the Deity, is., in this case of 
Sakti, and that he is in consequence in no way responsible 
for his actions ; or it is firmly concentrated faith, anmya • 
bhakti, which grants neither hope nor expectation of any 
return for any good or bad deed in the present birth, as 
the individual oreature is only the instrument for carrying 
out the diotates of the Divinity, who in his turn will pro- 
vide him in his lifetime with whatever he requires; or 
lastly it is exclusive faith, eto ntdbhakti, which causes a man 
to concentrate all hiB thoughts on his God, without distract- 
ing them to the consideration of mere worldly affairs. 161 

Jm Th$ Tigatitra of PataHjali, XXIV, t» M. N. Dvivedi’s transla- 
tion, pp. V, 16, and above p. 408, note 160. 

‘•i The Hhyabhahti ia performed by listening to the praiaes of ths 
Deity, by praising and remembering the earns, by prostrating oneself 
before it, by revering and serving it, by treating it like a friend, and by 
giving oneself entirely over to it. The Sanskrit ildka alluding to the 
worship of Vif nn deaoribei it aa follows i— 

&r&y&ABin klrtanaxri Vij afih imeraaam pAdaedranam 
aroanam v andana in d&syam lakhyeni itinaiiivddeBani. 

Aooorilflg to the Baubhagyaratnakara the imaranam oonelsts of the 
ttithapiriyatam, n&mopiriyanam, ghatlkipariyapam, tattvap'iriye«am> 
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Through bhaleti a man secures the three first of the four 
objects of human life, dharma righteousness, artha wealth, 
and kama pleasure, and after a successful practice of yGga 
he reaches final beatitude or the fourth step mokfa, with 
the help of knowledge (jn&na). It has been occasionally 
asserted that these four aims correspond to the special 
desires and aspirations which prevail at the various periods 
of life, that kama should be cultivated in youth, artha 
acquired in middle life, and dharma practised in old ate, so 
that at the end of life, after death, mdk$a, final beatitude, 
or freedom from rebirth may be gained. \ 

The yOga whose practice is instrumental to obtaining 
the necessary knowledge is of four kinds ; rnantray&ga , 
layayoga, hafhayoga and rdjayuga. In the first y5ga the 
devotee confines himself to continually uttering the pranava 
or mystical syllable OM, whose -letters A, U, M represent 
respectively either Brahman (creation), Visnu (preservation) 
and Siva (destruction), or the sthiila suk§ma- and karana- 
iarlra, or the icchd -, kriyd- and jndna-sakti. The Layay3ga 
is undertaken to procure by total abstraction an assimila- 
tion of one's soul with the Supreme Soul, while in the 
Hafhayuga the mind is forced to abstain from considering 
external objects and to obtain mental concentration by 
submitting to the eight mortifications, viz., yama forbear- 
ance, niyama restraint, dsana posture, prdndyama breath- 

nityaparayanam and mantrtLpSrSyauam. There arc forty different modes 
of arcanam and vandanam. 

The ananyabhakti requires entire concentration when worshipping the 
deity, and the Sakti worshippers repeat continually the words sarvam 
iaktimayam jagat. The irresponsibility of the worshipper is expressed in 
these words : Janami dharmam na ca me pravrttil?, janamyadharmam na ca 
me nivfttih, yatha niyukto’smi tatha karomi (I know righteousness: it is 
no effort of mine ; I know unrighteousness ; its refusal is not mine; as I am 
ordered, thus I do). 

The ekdntabhakti regards everything as produced by the all-knowing, 
all-seeing Deity. 
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restraining , pratydhdra sense-restraining, dhdrarid steadying 
of the mind, dhyana contemplation, and samddhi profound 
meditation. 

When at last the desired knowledge (jfiana) has been 
secured by yOga, and the devotee has reached mok§a (final 
beatitude), he finds it consisting of certain gradations. 
These, at first four in number, have been eventually 
extended to five and six. The four best known beatitudes 
are : sdlokya (living together in the same world as), sdmipya 
(living in proximity to), sdrupya (living in conformity with) 
and sdyujya (becoming identical with, the Supreme Deity). 
However, the beatitude secured by the sdyujya only lasts 
up to the end of the kalpa, for when after the general 
destruction, or pralaya, a new creation makes its appearance, 
the soul of the person who has secured sdyujya will 
participate in that creation, unless he has previously gained 
the two highest degrees of moksa, — sdrstitva (equality) 
and videhakaivalya (incorporeal beatitude), i.e., perfect 
union ( aikyam ) with the Supreme Spirit , and has thus 
become absolutely absorbed . 1 62 


ia * Compare Introduction to the Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali, by Manilal 
Nabhubhai Dvivedi, pp. v, vi, vii. “ The end proposed by yoga is samadhi 
fading to kaivalya , Ybga and Samadhi are convertible terms, for both 
mean vrttinirodha or suspension of the transformations of the thinking 
principle. Samadhi is of two kinds, savikalpa and nirvikalpa, called 
samprajnata and asamprajnata in the text. The first, generally speaking, 
is that wherein the mind is at rest only for the time, the second is that 
wherein,' through supreme universal non-attachment, it is centred in 
Sattva and realises Sattva everywhere for all time. The mind being, 
as it were, annihilated, purusa alone shines in native blisS. This is 
Kaivalya . Prakrti has played itself out for that individual purusa .... It 
is held that the breath (prana) in the body is a part of the universal 
breath (prana), and that health of mind and body, accompanied by 
spiritual bliss and knowledge, will ensue on controlling the individual 
(pirtfa or vyafti) breath in such a manner as to attune it to the oosmio 
(brahmanda or oamasti) breath. This principle in its enunciation is per* 
feotly correct ; but there are some who hold that this can be accomplished 
by regulating the breath (praydydma, pratyahdra , etc.), because vrtti 
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According to the Sftktas or Sakti worshippers, only 
those who revere the Sakti in preference to any other 
deity obtain in this life supernatural powers and in the next 
final beatitude or absorption with &akti; and as some 
of their ceremonies abound in the vilest indecencies they 
boastingly proclaim that the grandeur of their creed is 
manifested by the fact, that while the devotee is apparently 
indulging in the grossest carnal passions his mind is pon- 
centrated on the Supreme Spirit, 

It is in my opinion incorrect to regard &aktism as a mere 
offshoot of Saivism, though it has eventually become more 
intimately connected with it . 168 The veneration of tpe 
female energy is of non- Aryan origin and independent as 
such of Siva. Even now a S&kta calls his goddess by any 
special name he choses, either Lak$ml, P&rvatl, Sarasvatl 
or otherwise ; according to his individual predilection as a 

always follow prana. These are called hathaydgins, because they aim only 
at that union of ha (prana ) and tha (apana) which leads to eamadhi , 
Their methods are therefore more physical than mental. There are, 
however, others who hold the contrary opinion, and address themselves 
principally to the work of vrttinirddha , firmly believing that prana follows 
vftti. This is rajcuydga (direct union with the Illustrious-soul or Brahma } 
the essenoe of the teachings of the unitary Vtdanta. The vedantic raja - 
ylga is the real taraka-jftana , and indeed the word rajayega is a synonym 
of oamddhi . The end proposed in hatha— m well as raja-ydga is the same, 
bnt the methods differ .... The Toga believes that prakfti or matter is 
all folio! life and it pervades everything and obeys the directions of a 
well-trained will .... Two other kinds of yoga are often mentioned, bnt 
they are more or less inoluded in the above. The first is mantra-ydga 
which consists in mentally repeating oertain formula with intent contem- 
plation of their meaning. This prooess is useful in every sot of hatha— as 
well as roja-ytya. The second is laya*yhga whioh oonsists in intently con- 
templating any external objector, more properly, the internal n&da (sound) 
heard on olosing the ears. This may be o&rried to the extent of iamadhi. 
Care, however, should be taken in all ydpa-praotioei not to fall into the 
negative condition of passive mediumship, nor to lose the point in contem- 
plation. The laya^ylga also is useful in all Hatha • and Baja* practices." 

191 See Roligio us Thought and IA}$ in India by Monier Williams, 
p. 184 1 “Praotioally, as we shall see, the 6tktiim of the present day is a 
mere offshoot of Saiviam.” 
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Vaiwava, Saiva, etc. But in whatever form Sakti is wor- 
shipped, she is regarded as the mother of all, including 
Brahman, as identical with the four aims of life, as being 
inherent in all things and containing all things, and as 
being the sole existence . 164 

The worship of Sakti or Prakrti is sanctioned in the 
PurSiias, but the Tantras contain the prescriptions of the 
£&kta ritual , 168 and are in fact esteemed by the &&ktas 
as a fifth Veda. According to the Sivatantra, the five 
holy texts proceeded from the month of Siva, the eastern, 
western, southern, northern, and upper, which five are 
famous as the paths to final emancipation. There exist 
many holy texts, but none is equal to the Upper text (or 
VSda ). 1 66 The Tantras occupy a high position even in the 
estimation of the orthodox Brahmans, for Kullukabhatta 
in his Commentary on the M&navadharmasSrStra declares 
that the Revelation is twofold; Vedic and Tantric . 1 6 7 
Some of the Tantras are of undoubted antiquity. 

1,4 Compare this extract from the Kaiikhanda (Wilson, Religion of the 
Hindus, Vol. I, p. 247) : 

Sarvamantramayi tram vai Brahma dySs tvatsamudbhav&b 
caturvarg&tmaki tram vai caturvargaphalodaya, 

Tvattab sarram idam vifivam tvayi sarvam jagannidhe 
Yaddrfiyam yadadrlyam oa Bthiilasnksmasvarnpatab, 

Yat tattvam fiaktiriipena ki&oinna tvadrte kvacit. 

168 Of such Tantra works may be mentioned the Gautamfya, Kalika- 
tantra, KamSkhya, KulacuqKxnatii, Kularnava, Mah&nirvana, Mantramahd* 
dadhi, Budrayamala, S,aktign regain a, Sanatkum&ra, Sfiradatilaka, §yl- 
m&rAhasya, Uddiia, Vira, Vi6ra£ara, Visnoyamala, eto. # These Tantras are 
generally written in the form of dialogues between Siva and UmS (or 
Parvati), in which Siva answers the questions of the latter concerning 
ceremonies and prayers, and Siva does this even in the Vaifaavatantras, 
e.g., in the Gautamlya and Sanatknmara. 

184 See Siva Tantra; Wilson, p. 248, and Aufrecht, Bodleyan Catalogue 
VIII, p. 91 ; 

Mama panoamukbebhyafica paficamnRyS vinirgatah 
pnrvaica pa£oima£oaiva dakjinafioottaras tatha. 
UrddhvSmnayafica paficaite mok?amargab praldrtitab 
amnSya bahavab santi nrddhvamnayena no samab. 

18 T See KulVakabhatla's Commentary to Mann II, 1 : 

Sruti&ca dvividhS vaidiki tantriki oa, 
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The Saktas are spread all over India and form a very 
numerous community among the Hindus, more especially 
in Bengal. Their great festival, the famous DasaharS., 
is celebrated after the autumnal equinox, and extends over 
ten days, during which Sakti is worshipped as Durgft with 
great devotion and splendour and at a great expense . 168 

The Saktas are divided with respect to their ceremonial 
into two main sects, the Dakfinacaris, or right l|iand 
worshippers, and the Vamacaris (Vamis) or left hand Wor- 
shippers. The Dahsinacara represents the purer ri^ht 
hand ritual, and, the Vamacara, or left hand ceremonial 
the gross and lascivious adoration of the Female Energy. 
The former cult is based on the Puranas, the latter on the 
Tantras; in the former only edible rice mixed with milk and 
sugar is, as a rule, now presented as an offering (ball), while 
the latter delights in bloody sacrifices j 1 69 the former does 
not indulge in obscene display, while the latter enacts the 
observance of some or of all the five things beginning with 
m } the so called five Maharas, i.e., madya, drinking liquor; 
rn&msa, eating meat ; matsya, eating fish ; mudra, mystical 
intertwining of the fingers ; 170 and maithuna, sexual 
intercourse . 171 

108 See Durga Fuja ; with notes and illustrations by Pratapaohandra 
Ghosha, b.a., Calcutta, 1871, and A View of the History , Literature and 
Religion of the Hindoos , by the Rev. W. Ward, Madras, 1863, pp. 04—104. 

189 See Dalesinacaratantraroja by Kasinatha : 

Dvividho balir filch yato rajasah s&ttviko budhaih 
rajaso mamsaraktadyah palatrayasamanvitah. 

Mudgapayasasara yukto madhuratrayalolitah 
brahmano niyatah fiuddhah sattvikam balim aharet. 

IT0 Mudra has also in the Vlrafiaiva-worship the meaning of eating 
11 fried grain/ 1 See Taranatha Tarkavacaspati 1 s Vdcaspatya , p. 4767 and 
Aabdastomamahanidhi , p. 488, about Mudra : “ Tantraprasiddhe vfraoara- 
sevye; prthukas tanijula bhrpta godhu macaw aka day ah, tasya name 
bhavenmndrfi, ityukte paflcamakaradidravyabhede. DevaviSeparadhanaya- 
angulyfidisanniveSavisepe.” This practice does, however, not refer to the 
Sakti worship, as Sir M. Williams thinks l.c. on page 192. 

1 7 1 As according to the Sydmdrahasya : 

Madyam marhsafica matsyanca mudra maithunam eva ca, 
makfirapaficakailcaiva mahapfitakanfiianam. 
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The Daksig&clira is regarded as pure and according to the 
Veda, while the VAm&c&ra is deemed low, and though fit 
for a Sddra, is unfit for a Brahman, who by drinking liquor 
defiles himself and in consequence ceases to be a Brah- 
man, 172 but bloody sacrifices, especially of goats, are also 
occasionally made by Brahmans. There is no doubt that 
human beings were not seldom immolated on the shrine of 
Kali, for according to the K&likapurana the blood of a tiger 
pleases the goddess for a hundred years, the blood of a 
lion, a reindeer or a man a thousand, but by the sacrifice of 
three men her favour is gained for 100,000 years. 1 73 


17 * See ibidem (Wilson, Vol. I, p. 251) : 

Dak^inacaratantroktam karma tacchuddhavaidikam. 

In consequence, the _ Dak flinac aria arc said to observe the nigama and 
the Vamacaris the agama. With respect to the Vamao&ra being only fit 
for ^udras, read the following couplet : 

Vamagamo madukto'yani sarva§udraparah priye 
brahmano raadiradaniid brflhmanyena viyujyate. 

Na kartavyam na kartavyam na kartavyam kad&cana 
idam tu gahasam dcvi na kartavyam kadacana. 

Sakti should according to the right ritual bo worshipped together with 
Siva, and he who omits to adore the latter, will not only be unsuccessful 
in his prayer, but will also go to hell. 

Sivaiaktim ayam riipam Bampiijyam sadhakottamail? 
yas tu sampujayccchaktim Sivam naiva prapiijayet 
sa eva pataki rogi mantriko durgatir bhavet. 

173 See Appendix, pp. LIV and LV to Durga Puja by Pr. Ghosha : 
** The Sastras say that to see the idol is meritorious, but to bow to it is 
more meritorious than to see it, and to touch it more meritorious than to 
bow to it, and to worship it more than to touch it. But to bathe it is 
more than to touch it and to offer oblations to it more than to bathe it, 
but the most meritorious of all is to offer the meat of buffalo and kid aB 
sacrifice . . . The goat for sacrifice should be w?ll -formed and horned and of 
uniform black color. Both the Puranas and Tantras prohibit the sacrifice 
of a female animal.” About the human sacrifice compare Rev. W. Ward’s 
View of the History , etc., of the Hindoos , p. 91. ThoBe animal sacrifices, 
though they please the goddess, expose the sacrificer to punishment, 
for according to the Vedas, he who slays an animal is afterwards slain by 
the slain, and the king Suratha had to suffer heavily for a similar offence. 
He had sacrificed a great many sheep, goats, and buffaloes to DurgS, in the 
hope that he would enjoy as many years of happiness in heaven as there 
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The V&macaris declare 6akti to be superior to Siva, as 
being his cause. In this connexion with 6akti, Siva is 
specially revered as Bhairava, the terrible BhUtesa, and he 
personates in this form the chief non-Aryan God. The 
preference which the V&m&c&ris have for the worship of the 
Female Principle, i.e., their devotion to Devi, Kfill, Durgft, 
R&dhft, or Lak$ml, and especially to Amb& or Jagadambft, 
supplies probably a proof of their connexion witlj, and 
adherence to, the original Sakti-worship of ancient timbs. 1 7 4 

The most influential sect of the V&m&c&ris is that of the 
Kavlas or Kulinas , who, not desirous of being known as\such 
in public, adhere in secret to the S&kta ceremonial, \and 
appear outwardly as Saivas and socially as Vai^navas, yet, 
claim for themselves superiority over all other sects. 1 75 


were hairs on the slain animals. Bnt after his death Tama derided that 
exactly as many lives as he had once destroyed, so many times should he 
be for each life slain by his victims and reborn, and that not nntil he had 
atoned for each death, could he go to heaven. 

17 * Compare the following passage of SanJcaravijaya : “ 6aktib feyasya 
balak&rini taya vin& tasya traacalanakriy&y&m as&martbatvfit, atab Saktir 
eva Sivasya k&rasam,” and “ Nityapadarthayor madhye sakter adliikat- 
vam.” With respect to Bhairava the iyamarahasya says : 

Bhairavo’h&m iti jfiatva sarvajfiS’ham gunSnvitab 
iti safiointya yoglndrab kulapujam sam&oaret. 

1 7 * About the behaviour of the Eaulas compare Syamarahaiya : 

Antab ttkta bahib taivab sabh&yam vai?aava matafc 
nanftrSpadharSb kaula vicaranti mahltale; 
and about their pretension to superiority the Kularnava ; 

Sarvebhyab cottamft vedS vedebhyo vai^avam p&ram 
vaifaavSd uttamam faivam faiv&d daksiaam uttamam. 

Dakfinad uttamam vamam vamat siddh&ntaxn uttamam 
liddh&ntSd uttamam kaulam kaulat parataram na hi. 

Only those, however, who sincerely believe in the' Kaula rites, and drink 
wine, eat flesh, and have sexual intercourse in, the firm belief of obtaining 
through it eternal emancipation, reap the benefit of their exertions. 
Others who drink wine, eto., do not obtain it according to the following 
filSkas of the Kulfirnava : 

Bahavab kaulikam dharmam mithySjfiinavidambak&b 
svabuddhya kalay&ntlttham paramparyavivarjitah. 
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In order to realize the object of his devotion, a S&kta has 
recourse to several mantras, which must be carefully recited 
so that they become efficient. Men and women assemble 
together to worship the Goddess in proper style, the male 
devotees are called Bhairavas or Viras, and the women 
Bhairavis or N&yik&s. §akti herself is represented by a 
naked woman, and the above mentioned makUras are 
observed. Sneh a ceremony is called the Holy Circle 
(Sncakra) or full inauguration (Purnabhifeka), and it is 
celebrated to ensure identification ( S&yujya ) with the 
Supreme Spirit. No distinction of caste is made at these 
meetings ; so long as they last, all the various members of 
the company are Brahmans and equals; after they are over, 
each individual reverts to his proper Btation in life. 1 76 

It is not my intention to pursue this subject further, espe- 
cially as it is a subject that lies beyond the scope of my 
enquiry, which is mainly devoted to the discovery of the 
original source from which Sakti-worship has flowed. It 
now remains for me to endeavour to trace that worship 
back to its fountain-head. 

Ambika has like Brahman, Visnu (Rama, Krsna), and Siva a 
thousand names by which her adherents address and honour 
her. 1 7 7 Various kinds of prayers are devoted to her, among 
which the following two are very frequently used : “ 0 only 
mother of the world, hail to thee, who art four-armed, who 

Madyapanena manuja yadi siddhim labhanti tat 
madyap&naratab sarve siddhim yanti samihitam. 
Mamsabhakpaaamatrena yadi punyagatir bhavet 
loke mamsaimab sarve punyavanto bhavanti kirn ? 

Strisambhogena deve6i yadi moksam vrajanti tat 
sarve'pi jantavo loke muktah eyuli strinifev&aat. 

Enlamargayato deyi na may a ninditab kvacit 
acararahita ye’tra ninditas te na cetare. 

Kuladravyani sevyante ye’nyadarsanam airicab 
tadapgaromapramaaam punar janma bhavisyati. 

1 7 0 Fravftte bhairavitantre sarve varaa dvijoccamib 
nivrtte bhairavitantre sarve varnflli prthak prthak. 

1 f 7 See SrUalitosahasranamailbtranit Madras, 1886, and pp. 288, 807. 
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hast as thy crest the digit o£ the moon, art high-breasted, 
red through the colour of saffron, and who hast in thy hand 
a flower-bow, a goad, a noose and a sugarcane.” Secondly : 
one shonld in dne form of prayer remember Ambits, who is 
painted with saffron, whose mask perfume is kissed by bees, 
whose eye expresses a gentle smile, who has a goad, noose, 
bow and arrow, who allures all people, who has red garlands, 
ornaments and dress, and who is shining like a China rose 
(Hibiscus). 178 i 

The supreme Goddess can be worshipped in various 
objects and representatives, as in a golden image, in ay well- 
ornamented pot, in water, in the flame of a lamp, in the 
Srfcakra, in a married woman, in a girl, in the full moon, 
and in cows. 179 

On Uha, Anna, Amba, Etc. 

Amb&, Ambika, Um&, Pfirvatl, Durga, K&tyayanl and 
many other, in fact, as mentioned above, a thousand, names 
are given to the great Devi, the mother of all, who is revered 
as the Prakrti (Mulaprakrti) and Sakti (Parasakti). This 
mother of the worid, the sublime knowledge, is first men- 
tioned as UmSi in the Kena- or Talavakara-Upanisad, where 
she appears as Um& Haimavati to Indra, and attests that 
Brahman had won a victory for the gods. The expression 
XJmft Haimavati is explained, as referring either to the 
sublime knowledge, which manifests itself as a golden 


lf# Catnrbhnje oandrak&la vatara b e kneonnate kuskumaragafioae 
puA^rSk^np&^&Bka^apnfpabaAahaste namas te jagadekamatah. 
SakniikumavilepaDam aUkacumbikaatarikSm 
samandahasitekf as §.m Baiaraoapapafiarkafiam 
alefajanamohinim arnnamalyabbn^ambarftm 
japakuentnabhasurain japavidbaa smared ambikim. 

1,9 Hiranyapratimayam vfi salahkaraghate’ pi va 
jale dipafiikhSyam ca yantre devlm prapnjayet 
SuvSainyfim oa kanyftyam pfirnacandrepu goiu oa 
dSvim aridhayennityam jagatam jananixn fiivam. 
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(hamavati) and very resplendent woman Umft, or to Um&, 
the daughter of the mountain Himavat, in whose neigh- 
bourhood was residing the supreme Isvara, the Um&pati or 
Ambikap&ti. 180 In consequence of the oo-existence of the 
Supreme Spirit with this divine knowledge the former is 
also called Soma (sa+uma), being with Uma, 1 81 

The first wife of Bhava or Siva was 8ati. She was a 
daughter of Daksa, who, angry with his son-in-law, invited 
neither him nor his daughter to his great sacrifice. Sati, 
nevertheless, came uninvited, but as her father treated her 
disrespectfully, she preferred not to outlive the insult, 
and perished by fire. Incensed at this, !§iva disturbed the 
sacrifice and cut off the head of Daksa. Satl was eventually 
reborn as Uma, the daughter of Himavat and Mena. This 
pair had according to the Ram ay an a two daughters, Gang& 
and Uma ; but three, Aparna, EkaparnB and Ekapatalft, 
according to the Harivamsa ; Aparna the eldest corre- 


»»° Compare Kenopanigad (or Talavakardpanisad ) III, 2 : “ S& tasmin- 
neva akaee striyani ajagama bahu fiobhamanam Umam Haimavatim, tarn 
ha uvSea kim etad yaksam iti.” 

The Commentator remarks : “ Tasya Indrasya yakse hhaktim Luddhya 
VidyS Umarupini pradarabhut strirupa. Sa Indrab tarn Umlm baha 
lob ham anam sarvepam hi Sobhamananam 6obhanatamam VidySm tada bahu 
idbhamand iti vibesanam upapannam bhavati. Haimavatim hemakrta- 
bharaaayatim, iya bahu sobhamanam ityarthab Athava Uma eva Hima- 
vato duhiti Haimavatl nityam eva sarvajuena Ijrarena saha vartate iti 
j Saturn samartha iti krtva tam upajag&ma. Indrab tam ha Umam kila 
uvaca papraccha kim etad darsayitva tirobhutam yakpam. 

Siya is called in the Kaiuatydpanifad (Telugu edition, p. 219) the hui- 
band of Um& (Um&sahayam paramesvaram prabhum trilocanam nila- 
kan^ham prasantam). 

l#1 See Say&na on Taittiriya AranyakaXj 1,160: “ Tadvipayab (Para- 
matma) Umaya saha vartamanatviit Somab/’ and to Anuyaka 18 : Uma 
br&hm&yidyu taya saha yartamana Soma paramatman.” Ambika jagan- 
xnata Parvati tasyah pat&ye bhartre, tasyab era Ambikayali brahma- 
yidyatmako dehab Umafiabdena ucyate, tadrsyah Umayab pataye avamine 
Rudraya pnn&r na w'Mkiird’fltii”. Compare Dr. J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
Texts, IV, pp. 420—28. 
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sponding to UmR. 1 8 2 The name of Um& is in the latter work 
explained as being derived from the two Sanskrit words 
“ w m8, o (do) not,” addressed by Men& to her eldest daughter 
AparijR, while she was subjecting herself to an extraordinarily 
severe penance in order to obtain the favour of Mah&deva. 1 88 
Professor Albrecht Weber long ago proposed to derive 


1,1 See Vifnupurniia, I, 8, 0, 10: 

0. Evamprakaro Rudro’s&u S&tim bharyam avindata 
Daksukopaoca tatyAja bj Sati svam k&lev&ram. 

10. Himavadduhita sA’bhut Men ay am dvijaaattama 
up ay 6 me pun&foomam ananyam bhag&van Bhavali ; 
also Ramayana I, 30, 16 : 

16. TasyAm Gaugeyam abhavajjyeslhA Him&vatah aatS 
Uma n&ma dvitiyabhiit kanyA tasyaiva Ragh&va. 

IBS See Harivam&a , XIII, 10—20 : 

13. Etesam manasi kanya Mena nama mahagireh 
patni himavatah Sreftha yasya MainAka ucyate. 

14. Mainakasya sntah firiman kraunco nama mahSgirilj 
parvatapravarah putro nanAratnasamanvitah. 

16. Tisrah kanya li tu Menayam janayam Ssa fiaiiaraf 
aparnam ekaparnam ca trtiyam ekapAt&lAm. 

16. TapaScarantyah sumahad duwcaraiu dev&dAnav&ili 
ldkan santa payam aauh tab tiarah gtlianujruigaman. 

17. Aharam ekaparnena -okaparna Bamacarat 
pAtalapuspam ekam ca vidadhavrkapaiala. 

18. EkA tatra nirahAra tAm mat a pratya6odhayat 
17 ma iti nietr'dk&nti matrsnehena duhkhita 

19. Sa tathokta taya matra devi duwcaracurini 
Umetyevabhavat khyiita trisu lokeau eundarf. 

20. Tathaiva namnii teneha viirnta yogadh&rmiai 
etat tn trikumarikam j&eat sthisyati BhArgava. 

Compare Kumarasambhava, 1, 20 : 

Tam PArvatityabhijanena samnA bandhupriyam bandhnjano juhava 

U meti matra tapaao nisiddha pa4oAd Um Akhyam sumukhi jagc.ma. 

Is the Matsyapurana, CLIII, 294, 206 (Telngn Edition), it is thq father 
Himavtft who thuB addresses his daughter : 

294. Uvaca vaci fiailOndro gadgadasnehararaaya 
Umipti capale putri na ksamam tjvakam vapul? 

295. Bochum klefiatmariipasya tapasah sanmyadarianl 
bhAvinyavyabhioaryini padArthAni tarsi VS tn. 

About Sati and ParratF compare also X%vihk&$*vaia t VI, ^ If, 
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the word Vma from the Sanskrit root u, av, to protect . 184 
The right etymology of the word is of considerable impor- 
tance, not only from the position occupied by the bearer of 
the name, but also from the light which a correct linguistic 
derivation must necessarily throw on the origin of the wor- 
ship of Uma. 

The two principal characteristics of Siva, expressed 
respectively in their mild or fierce temperament and white 
or black colour, reappear in his wife, when Uma or Gaurl is 
described as mild and white, and Kail or Durgfi. as black 
and fierce. This distinction is probably based on ethnical 
peculiarities, and though at a later period both natures 
eventually amalgamated, still the milder form probably indi- 
cates the Aryan adaptation of the originally fierce non- 
Aryan deity. On the other hand it is not necessary that 
the Gauda-Dravidian deity, though generally fierce, should 
always appear thus, and not occasionally assume a milder 
and more amiable character. The etymology, indeed, which 
I propose for the word Uma, does not discourage such 
an idea, for it is, to my mind, only a slight variation of 
the ancient Gauda-Dravidian word Amina, mother, which 
has been admitted into the Sanskrit language as ambd ( am - 
bika). Strangely enough the form umma or uma for amma 
is still in actual use. It is in existence, e.g., in such popular 
names as Ummanna , which stands for Ammanna, and 
occurs in the regimental lists of the Madras Army. 

By this explanation many hitherto inexplicable difficulties 
can be removed, and the character of Uma will appear in 


1 64 I have not at my disposal the Indische Studien , Vol. II, pp. 168 seq*, 
and so quote from Dr. John Muir’s Sanskrit Texts , Vol. IV, p.425: “As 
Ambikft, mother , appears to be merely an euphemistic and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the same way it appears that 
we must derive Um5 from the root u, av, to protect. It is true that a Anal 
vowel before ma commoDly takes gu$a, or is lengthened, but the words 
Sima and hima show that this is not necessary, and the nunic of Rumii is 
perhaps ... a perfectly analogous formation.' 1 
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the proper light as the Mother, Amma or Amba. 185 Her 
male counterpart in the Gauda-Dravidian pantheon is the 
Lord of Ghosts, and in Brahmanic religious works she is 
actually described as the sister of Rudra. She is also 
regarded as the sister of Vispu. 186 This fraternal relation- 
ship between Siva and Visnu on the one, and Amba on the 
other, side indicates, the amalgamation of the Aryan with the 
non- Aryan theogony. With the increase of Amba’s worship 
rose likewise her position till she had established her 
authority and in some respects even her supremacy. \ 

The IjLgvedaparisista contains in the R&triparisi$ta, which 
iB placed between the 127th and 128th hymn of the tenth 
Mandala, a praise of Durg&, or a Durgastava . 1 8 7 In it Durg& is 
praised as affording a refuge and being dear to the Bahvrcas. 


1 8 5 On the origin of the Gauda-Dravidian terms of relationship see my 
book On the Classification of Languages, pp. 180 — 132, No. 54. 

188 See p.433; FajafianevwawhitOjS.STjandTaittiriyabrahmanftjIje^Q^: 
“ Ejate Rudra bhagab saha svasri Ambikaya. AmbikS jaganmata Parvati.’* 

1 8 1 See the Pariiiftani, pp. 25, 26 to the Bombay edition of the Rgveda, 
verses 5—14 : 

5. Stojyami prayato devim £arany&m bahv^capriySm, sahas- 

rasammitam Durgam Jafcavedase sunavama somam. 

6. Santyartham dvijatinSm rsibhib semapSiritSb, rgvede tvam 

samutpann&’r&tiyato nidadhSti vedah, 

7. Ye tvam devi prapadyante brahman ah havyavShanlm, avidy&b 

bahuvidyab va sa nab paraad ati durg&ai vi6v5. 

8. Agnivarnam fiubh&m eaumyam kirtayisyanti ye dvijab, t&n 

tarayati durg&ni naveva sindhum durita’ty Agnib- 

9. Durgepu vipame ghore saigr&me ripusankate, agniooranipStesu 

du^agrahanivarane . 

10. Dorgefo vipamefu tv&m sangr&me^u vane?u oa, mohayitva 

prapadyante tes&m me abhayam kuru tep&m me abhayam 
. kora ora namab. 

11. Kefiinim sarvabhfit&n&m paficamiii oa n&ma ca, sa mam samab 

nii&b devi sarvatab parirakjatu dm namab. 

12. T&m agnivarnam tapas& jvalantim vairocanfm karmaphalSfU 

ju^t&m, DorgSm devim fiaranam aham prapadye sutaraai 
tarase namab autarasi tarase namab. 

13. Dorga durgeju sth&nepu 6am n5 devlr abhigtayS, yab imam 

Durg&stavam punyam r&trau r&trau sad& pathet. 
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Fhe sages appeal to her, who originates from the IJLgvSda, 
bo calm the twioebom. Agni will help over all difficulties all 
Brfthmans, be they ignorant or well-informed, who resort to 
this goddess. Agni leads safely through all troubles those 
twiceborn who will praise the fire-coloured, auspicious and 
beautiful goddess* In difficulties, in fearful anxiety, in battle, 
in straits caused by enemies, in accidents of fire and of thieveB, 
in warding off injurious planets, in difficulties, perplexities, 
battles, and forests bewildered people* have recourse to her, 
to obtain security from them. Praise be to her the long* 
haired, who is called the Pancami among all creatures. May 
this goddess preserve those who every night in every way 
take refuge with the goddess Durgft, who is of fiery colour, 
blazing with heat, the daughter of the sun (or of the fire), 
she who is invoked for the reward of actions, to the energy 
of this most impetuous goddess be homage paid. May the 
goddess Durgft be inclined towards them when in difficulties? 

The 12th verse of the Ttatriparisi$ta is also contained in 
the passage of the Devl-Upanisad, where the gods stand 
round her, pay her obeisance as to the 'Supreme Deity, 1 88 
and address her in a prayer derived from the Gftyatrl : 
a We think on Mahalak§ml and meditate on her who grants 
universal success ; Devi advance us.” 189 

14. Ratrih kulikab eaubharo r&trir, v5 bhftrqdv&jf, ratristavam 
g&yatrim, ratriBuktara japet nityam tatkftla upapadyatfi. 

The meaning of this laBt verse (14) is not olear : 

Knfika and Sanbhara read the hymn of night, as also BhfiradvajI | 
the ratristava is equal to the GSyatrf. He who mutters always the 
r&trisukta at night-time obtains his desire. 

Compare Dr. John Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Yol. IV, pp. 487, 496—500. 

148 See Devyupanisad : Te deva abruvan : 

Nam 5 devyai mahadevyai fiivayai satatam namah 
NamaV prakrtyai bhadrayai niyat&h pranatassma tSm. 

Tftm agnivarnam tapasa jvalantim vairocanfm kansaphalesn jus tarn 
durgam devim fiaraaam sham prapadyS sutaram nafayatS 
tamafc. 

118 Ibidem: MahSlakami oa vidmahe] sarrasiddhl ca dhlmahi, tasnd 
Devlb pracodayat. 
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I have previously quoted 190 some other adaptations of 
the Gayatri in which Gaurl, Lak§ml, Dhara, Sarasvati and 
Durga (Durgi) have been similarly worshipped, thus 
proving the great veneration in which Devi or her re- 
presentatives were held. Peculiar is the text of the last 
G&yatrl in the NErayaitfyOpani§ad, which begins with the 
masculine dative KdtyUyan&ya and ends with Durgi, both 
nouns being explained by the commentator S&yana toj refer 
to feminine nouns, an interpretation which is supported by 
the texts of the Lirigapurana (Kdtyayanyai) and on the 
Atharva$Opani§ad (Katyayanuyai). Professor Alprect 
Weber has, as far as I know, first drawn attention to this 
apparent contradiction, which is the more astonishing 
as ten gods precede Durgi in that text. According to 
the Bahvrcopani§ad, Devi was at first alone ; she created 
the egg of the world, was known as Kamakala, and 
SrAgarakala, and created Brahman, Vi$nu, Rudra, all the 
Maruts, the Gandharvas, Apsaras, Kinnaras and all instru- 
mental players from every direction. It was she who pro- 
duced all objects of enjoyment, in fact every thing, every 
thing connected with §akti, all living beings born from 
eggs, sweat, germ, and wombs; every thing movable 'and 
immovable. She is the Parasakti, the s&mbhavl vidyE, 
the k&dividya, the hadividya, and the s&dividya ; she is 
the knowledge of Brahman, indeed she is (Para) Brahman ; 
she is called §0da£f, Srfvidya, Pancadas&kgari, Srimahatri- 
purasundan, B&lambika, Bagalft, Matangl, Svayamvara- 
kaly&Qi, Bhuvanesvarf, Camunda, Carida, V&rahl, Tiraska- 
rii)I, R&jamatangl, l§ukasyamala, Laghusyamala, Asv&rOdha, 
Pratyarigira, Dhomavati, Savitn, Gayatri, Sarasvati and 
Brahm&nandakala. 1 0 1 

1,0 See No. 105, pp. 863, 869. 

1 * * Bead Bahvrcopanifad : 6m, Om, Devi hyekflgra asit, saiva jagadan- 
<Jam asrjata, KSmakaleti vijfijyate, Srijgaraknleti vijfiayatp; taeya eva 
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The Devyupanisad relates that all the gods stood around 
Devi and asked : “ Who art thou, 0 great goddess/’ to which 
she replied, “I resemble in form Brahman, from me emanates 
the world which has the Spirit of Prakrti and Puru$a, I am 
empty and not empty, I am delight and non-delight, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, I am Brahman and not Brahman, 
I am the five perishable and imperishable elements, I am 
the whole world, I am the Veda and not the Veda, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, 1 am not born and am born, 1 am 
below, above, and horizontal, 1 walk about with the Rndras 
and Vasus, and the Adityas and Visvadevas. I carry both 
Mitraand Varuna, Indra and Agni, both the AsvinB, I hold 
Soma, Tva$tr, Posan and Bhaga, I hold the broad-stepping 
Vi$nu, Brahman, and Prajapati, I give the money for a good 


Brahma ajijanat, Vi$nnr ajijanat, Budro ajijanat, sarve marudgana ajija- 
na n , Gandharvapsaraeah, Kinnara Vaditravadinah gam an tad ajijanan 
Bhogyam ajijanat, Barvam ajijanat, sarvam fiaktam ajijanat, andajam, 
Bvedajam, ndbhijjam, jarayujam yat kim oaitat prdni sthavarajangamam 
manupyam ajijanat. Saija paragaktih, saiga iambhavi vidya, kadi vidyeti va 
hadi vidyeti va, aadividyeti va, rah as yam om om vacipratistha saiva puratra- 
yam, fiariratrayam vyRpya bahirantaravabhaeayanti desakalavastvantara- 
sangat mahatripurasundari vai pratyakoitilj, saivatma tato’nyadasatyam 
anatma. Ata csa bmhmasamvittib bhSvabhavakalavinirmnkta cid vidya 
dvitiya brahmasamvittib ; sacoidanandalahari mahatripurasundari bahiran- 
tarmn anupravi£ya svayam ekaiva vibha ti. Y ad agti sanmatram, yadvibhati 
cinmatram, yatpriyam anandam tad ctatsarvakara mahatripurasundari ; 
tvam caham sarvam visvam sar vade vate tarat sarvam mahatripurasundari 
Batyam etam lalitakhyam vastu tadadvitiyam, akharujhartham param 
brahma. PaftcarupaparityagSd asvarupaprahanatal? adhistfianam param 
tattvam ekam sacchi$yate mahaditi. Prajnunam brahmeti va aham brah- 
mSsmiti va bha?yate, tattvam asityeva sambhasyate, ayam atrna brahmeti 
va brahmaiviham asmiti va yo’ham asmiti va Bd’bam asmiti va yo’iau 
so’ ham asmiti va ya bhavyate sai§a BOcjasI 6rividya paficadaiSkfari Srimaha- 
tripurasundari balarabiketi bagaleti, matangiti Bvayamvarakalyaniti 
bhuvanefivariti camuptjeti caiujeti varahi tiraskaripi rSjamatangiti va 
Sukalyamaletiva laghuSyamaleti va alvarutjheti va pratyangira dhumavati 
aavitri gayatrl sarasvati brahmanandakaleti. Kco akfaro paramo vySman 
yasmin deva adhivifive nisedub, yali tan na veda kimroa karipyati, ya it tad 
vidub ta ime aamasate ityupanisad. 
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purpose to the sacrificer who offers oblations and pours 
out sOma-juice, I am living in every country, I confer 
wealth, I produce at first the father of this world, my birth- 
place is in the water inside the sea, who knows it obtains 
the abode of Devi. 1 9 9 

The Devlbh&gavata contains a long description of Sakti. 
She is neither man, nor woman,- nor eunuch at the time 
of the destruction of the world ; at the time of creation, 
however, a distinction can be made. 1 9 3 She is perception, 
prosperity, firmness, fame, remembrance, faith, intelligence, 
pity, shame, hunger, covetousness, patience, beauty, tran- 
quillity, thirst, sleep, idleness, old age and youth, knowledge 
and ignorance, desire, longing, strength and weakness, 
serum, marrow, Bkin, seeing, true and untrue ; breathed, 
middling, and articulate speech ; and the various veins. 
What is she not, and what is without her ? She bears 
various names. Among the gods she appears as Force, she 
exhibits exertion, and appears as Gaurl, Brahml, Raudrt, 
Yar&hi, Vaisoavi, Siva, V&ruiji, Kaubeti, Narasimhi and 
Vasavl. She enters into all workers and does all the 


199 See Devyupaniaad : “ Harih Om, aarve vai devS devim upataaihuh, 
kaai fcvam mahadevi ? aRbravit abam brahmas varupis!, mattab prakrti- 
purusatmakam jagat, finnyaficSfiimyaftca, aham anandananandah, ah am 
vijfi5n5vijfi5ne, aham brahmabrahmaai veditavye, i ty ahatharvaSrntib . 
Aham pafioabhutSayapaftcabhutani, aham akhilam jagat, vedo’ham 
avedo’ham ; vidySham avidyaham, ajaham anajaham; adhafioordhvafica 
tiryako&ham, aham rudrebhir vasubhifioarSmyaham, adityair ata vifiva- 
devaib aham mitravaruaavubhS brbharmyaham indragni abam aSvio&vu- 
bhan, aham somam tva^aram pilfaraam bhagam dadhamyaham, vifpam 
nrukramam brahman am ata prajSpatim dadhami aham dadhSmi dravinam 
havipmate suprSpye ye yajaman&ya sunvate, aham rapfcri Bangamanl 
vasunam, aham save pitaram asya miirdhan, mama yonir apsvantah 
samndre ya evam veda sa devipadamapnoti.” .... Devi is afterwardB called: 
fip&tmafaktir, epa vifivamohini, paBankuSadhanurbanadhara epa firima* 
havidyS, ya evam veda sa fiokam tarati ; namas te aatu bhagavati bhavati 
matar asman (the god) pRtu Barvatah.” 

19 9 Compare p. 426, note 194, 61. 7. 
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work, while assigning them as the cause. She is whatever 
she wishes to be, chillness in the water, heat in the fire, 
brightness in the sun, coldness in the moon. Without her 
living creatures cannot for a moment even move in the world; 
forsaken by her, Sankara cannot kill the demons. Sakti is 
always the cause, the agent is always combined with her, as 
is the case with Hari, Sambhu, Indra, Yama, Varuna and 
Favana. With the help of Sakti the earth becomes firm, 
otherwise it could not carry even a soul. Sesa, the great 
serpent, on whom the world rests, the tortoise, the elephants 
of the quarters of the globe can perform their duties only 
with her assistance, she drinks all the water, suppresses 
the fire, and steadies the wind as she pleases. 194 


194 See Devibhagavatay III, 6, 7 — 25 : 

7. Naham etri na pumaih&oah&m na klibam sargasankpayo 
earge sati vibhedah Byat kalpito’ham dhiya punal.i. 

8. Aham boddhir aham SriSca dhrtih kirtili smrtih tatha 
sraddha metlha day a lajja k?ndha t?sna tatha k$ama. 

9. Kantih fentih pipaea ca nidra tandra jarajara 
vidyavidya sprha vaflcha eaktiscaSaktir era ca. 

10. Vasa majja ca tvak oaham diptfr vaganrta rta 
para inadhya ca pa&yanti nadyo’ham vividhHBca ya^. 

11. Kim naham pafiya samsare madviynktam kim asti lii, 
Baryam evaham ityeva niscayatn viddhi padmaja. 

12. Etair me ni£citai rupair vihinam kim vadaevame 
tasmad aham vidhe casmin earge vai vitat&hhavam. 

18. Nnnam sarvepu devesu nanSnama dharamyaham 
bhav&mi £aktiriipen& karomi ca parakramam.^ 

14. G&uri Br&hmi tatha Raudri Varahl Vai?navl Siva 
Vfirani catha K&nberi Narasirohi ca Vasavl. 

16. Utpanne^u samaste^u karye?u pravifiami tan 
karomi earvakaryani nimittam tarn vidhaya vai. 

16. Jale Sitam tatha vahnavaujayam jyotir divSkare 
nilan&the himam kamam prabhavSmi yatha tathS. 

17. Maya tyaktam vldbe nunam epanditum na kpamam bhavet 
jivajatafioa earn sire nificayS’yam bhnrve tvayi. 

18. Aftaktab Sankaro hantum daityam kila mayojjhitab 
iaktihinam naram brnte lokaicaivjtidurbalam. 

19. Rndrahtnam, Vi^nuhinam na vadanti janaj? kila 
fektihinaxn yatha sarve pra vadanti naradhamam. 
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The high estimation in which Sakti, the Female Energy, 
is held, shows itself in the many prayers which sages, heroes 


20. A6aktib procyate loke narudrah kopi kathyate 
patitab skhalito bhltali Santah 6atruva£aiigatah. 

21. Tadviddlii kiiranam saktir yatha tvauca Bisfk^asi 
bhavita ca yadii ynktali saktya karta tadakbilam. 

22. Tatha Harili tatah Sambhub tathendro’tha Yibhavasuh 
SaBi Silryo Ynmali Tvastd Varuaah Pavanab tatha. 

23. Dhard sthirS tadd dhartum saktiyuktA yadd bkavet 
anyathd cod asakta eytit paramanusca dhdrane. 

24. Tatha SC*?ab tatha kdrnio ye’nye sarve ca diggajalji 
madyuktd vai samartlidaca svuni karydni sSdhitum. 

25. Jalam pibdmi sakalam samliarami vibhdvasum , 

pavanam stambhaynmyadya yad iccliflmi tathacaram. 

In Sloka 10 three stages of speech are mentioned, instead of the usual 
four t para, vaikhar I, madhyama and pa&yanti ; Slokaa 18 and 10 coutaina 
pun on the word &akti. 

Compare with this description of Sakti that of Prakrti, ibidem IX, I, 
10 — 21 : 

10. Sa ca brahmasvariipd ca nityd sa ca sanatani 
yathdtmS ca tatha saktir yathagnau dahikS sthita. 

11. Ata era hi yogindraib stripumbhedo na manyate 
Barvabralimamayam brahmanchaavat sadapi Narada. 

12. Svccchamayali Bvecohayd ca Srlkrfnasya sisfkpayd 
Bavirbabhiiva BahaBa Mfilaprakrtir isvari. 

13. Tadajfiaya paiicavidha srstikarmavibhedikd 
atha bhaktanurodhdd vd bhaktdnugrahavigrahd. 

14. Qaaesamata Durga yft Sivariipd sivapriyd 
Narayani Vi?numaya purnabrahmasvanlpiHi 

15. Brahmddidevair munibhir manubhih piijitd stutd 
Barvadhi#that|deyi sa saryarupa sanatani. 

16. Dharmasatya punyakofir yaiomaiigaladayini 
Bn kham okyahargadatri sokdrtidul.ikkaudfiinl. 

17. Baranagatadinarta paritranaparayana 
tejassvariipd parama tadadhi$thdtrdcvata. 

IS. SarvoAaktisvarupa oa daktir I easy a saptatam 
siddhedvari siddharnpa siddhida siddhir livari. 

10. Buddhir nidrd k?ut pipagd chayd tondni day a smjtih 
jatili k?anti£ca bhrantiloa lantib kantiioa cetana. 

20. Tus lib pustih tatha lakfmir dhr'tir mayd tathaiva ca 
sarva&aktisyariipd sd-Krfn&sya paramatmanah. 

21. Uktah firutau irutagunascupi syalpo yathagamam 
guild styananto’nantftya aparam ca ni6dmaya. 
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and even gods address to her in the Mahfibh&rata, Harivamsa 
and other epio poems. As AryU she is invoked in a long 
supplication by the ancient Sages, as Devi by the imprisoned 
Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna, as Durga her assistance 
is requested by Yudhisthira and Arjuna, and her favour is 
sought by Vi$iju in the form of Nidra kalarupinl when he 
descends to the infernal regions to thwart with her assist- 
ance the machinations of Kaihsa. 

In the hymn of Arjuna she has many names; e.jr. 
Army-leaderess of the Siddhas, the dweller on Mandara, Ku- 
m&rf, Kfllf, Kap&lf,Kapila , Krsnapiiigalft, Bhadrakall, MahS.- 
kall, Candl, Canda, Tarini, Varavarnini (best coloured), 
K&tyayanl, Kar&li, Yijaya, Jaya, younger sister of Kr§ga, 
eldest in the family of the cowherd Nanda, Kausikr. Uma, 
Sakambharl, Sveta, Krsna, destroyer of Kaitabha, Hirany- 
ftksl, VirQpak§i, Dhamraksi, Vedasruti, Jatavedasl, con- 
tinual resident near the Jambu mountains and graves, the 
Brahmavidya of sciences, the MahanidrB of living bodies, 
mother of Skanda, venerable Durga, dweller in wildernesses. 
She is addressed as Svaha, Svadha, Kala, Kastha, Sarasvati, 
Savitrl, as mother of the Veda, and also as the end of the 
Veda. She, the great goddess, is praised with a pure heart ; 
through her favour victory will always be obtained in the 
battlefield. She ever abides in the wilderness; she pro- 
tects her devout followers when in (ear and troubles and also 
when in Hell, she conquers in battle the Dftnavas ; she is 
Jambhani, Mohini,Maya, Hri, £ri, Sandhyft, the resplendent, 
S&vitrf, Mother, Tusti, Pusti Dhrti, Dlpti, increaser of sun 
and moon ; strepgth of the strong in fight, as which she is 
seen by the Siddhas and Cftranas. 105 

196 See Mahabharata , Bhismaparvan, XXIII, 4 — 16 : Arjuna uvSca s 
4, Namas te SiddhaBenani A rye Mandaravaaini 
Kumari Kali KapaH Kapile Kr^napingale. 

6. BhodrakSli namas tnbhyam MaliSkali nam'dstu to 
Oaiidi Caudr namas tnbhyam Tfirini Varnwaini 
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In the Durg&stava of the IJgvedaparisista, the sages appeal 
to Durg& for assistance. 190 In a similar manner the 
ancient sages invoke her as Ary a in the Harivamsa. This 
prayer is preceded by an account of Visna’s descent to the 
infernal regions which he visits in order to persuade f§akti 
to frustrate, in the form of Nidra K&larupim, the nefarious 
designs of Kaiiisa. V i$nu presumes in his request a certain 
superiority over Sakti. He promises her a place among the 
gods, if she does what he wishes, Indra would' acknow- 
ledge her as his sister Kausiki, she would obtain la 
residence in the Vindhya mountains, destroy the two giants 
Sumbha and Nisumbha, and be worshipped by the ghosts 
on the ninth day with animal sacrifices, as Bhe is fond of 
spirituous liquor, flesh, and offerings. Finally Bhe is de- 
scribed as providing for men, who believe in her, an escape 

6. KStyayani mahabhage Karali Vijaye Jaye 
fiikhipinchadh va j ad hare nanabharanabh u pite. 

7. AttaBfilapraharane kha^gakhetakadhariui 
gopendrasyannje jje^hp Nandagopakulodbhave. 

8. MabiaaBikpriyO nityam Kausiki pitavasini 
attabase kokamukhe namas te’stu ranapriye. 

9. Ume Sakambhari Svete Kjsne KaifabhaniUini 
Hiranyak$i Viriipak$i Dhumrakgi ca nam’ostu te. 

10 VedaSruti makapunye brahmanye Jatavedasi 
Jambiikatakacaitycsu nityam sannihitalayr. 

11. Tvam brahmavidya vidyanam mabanidra ca debinfim 
Skandamiitar bhagavati Durge kantaravasini. 

12. SvahSkSrah Svadhu caiva Kala Kaftlja Sarasvati 
Savitri Vedamata ca tatha Vedanta ucyate. 

18. Stuta’si tvam Mahadevi vifiuddhenantaratmana 
Jayo bhavatn me nityam tvatprasadad ranajire. 

14. Kantarabkayadurgesu bhaktanam palane?u ca 
nityam vasasi patiile yuddhc jayasi danavan. 

15. Tvam Jambbani MohinI ca Maya Hrlli Srih tathaiva ca 
Sandhya prabbavatT caiva Savitri Janani tatha. 

16. Testify Pustir Dbyfcir Dlptis candradityavivardhini 
bhiitir bhutimatam sankbye viksyase siddbacaranaih. 

Compare Bhrigavata , X, 2, G — 13* 

See pp. 422, 423. 
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when placed in deserts, or plunged in the ocean, or attacked 
by thieves. 197 

In the praise of Arya, which the sages sing, the superi- 
ority of the goddess is distinctly stated. She is addressed 
as NarSyatf, as the supreme goddess of the three worlds 
(Tribhuvanesvarl), and by the names given to her by 
Arjuna. She is described as always abiding on fierce 
mountain-peaks, in rivers, caves, forests and groves. She 
is greatly revered by the Pulindas, Sabar&s and Barbaras, 
resides in the Vindhya mountains, and is fond, as has been 
previously stated, of spirituous drink, flesh, and offerings. 
She is a sister of Baladeva, the mother of the swarm of 
ghosts, the splendour of lights, the Rohinl of Nak$atras : 
she resides at the doors of kings, at holy waterplaces, at 
the conflux of rivers : she is the full moon, the righteous 
intellect of the sages, and dwells in the minds of the gods : 
she is on account of her deeds praised among the goblins 
as the goddess of liquor; among the different kinds of 
knowledge she is the Brahmavidya ; the whole world is 
encompassed by her, the movable as well as the immovable : 
she, is the safe protectress in all conflicts, at fires, in holy 


» * 7 See Harivamia, 57, 48—65 : 

48. Tatraiva tvam bhaginyarthe grbipyati sa VaBavah 
KuSikasya tu gotreaa Kaufiiki tvam bhavisyasi. 

49. Sa te Vindhye nagaireptbe sthanam dasyati ia&vatam 
tatas athSnasahasrais tvam prtbivim 6obhayi?yaBi. 

60. Trailokyaoarial ea tvam bhuvi eatyopayacana 
caripyasi mababbage varada kamarupiai. 

61. Tatra Sumbhamsumbbau dvau Danavau nagacarinau 
*tau oa lqrtva manasi mam sSnugau nafiayi^yasi. 

62. Kftanuyatra, bhutaistvam saramamaabalipriya 

titbau nava.ro yam pujam tvam prapsyase sapasukriyam. 

53. Ye oa tvam matprabhavajfiab pranamipyanti manavah 
tesam na dnrlabbam kificit pntrato dbanatd’pi va. 

54. Kantarepvavasannanam magnanam ca mabaraave 
daayubbir va niraddhSnam tvam gatili parama nruam. 

55. Tvam tu atopy anti ye bbaktya stavenanena vai Subhe 
Tasyaham na pranaSyami sa oa me na prauaiyati. 


56 
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crossing places of rivers, among thieves, in deserts, in fear, in 
exile, in prison, in hostile onslaught and in life-endangering 
positions. In her confides the heart, in her rests the mind, 
she protects from all sins, she should be propitiated. 1 98 


1 • 8 See Harivamta , LVIII, 1 — 88 s 

1. Aryastavam pravakpyami yathoktam yaibhib pari 
Nirayamm namasyami deylm tribhnvaneivarlm. 

2. Tvam hi siddhir dhrtih kirtifi 6rir vidya sannatir matilj 
aandhya ratrib prabha nidra kalaratris tathaiva ca. 

8. Ary a katyftyani devi kausiki brahmacarini 
janani siddhasenasya ngracari mahabala. 

4. Jaya oa vijaya caiva puutis tnptib kpama daya 
jyeptha yamasya bhagini nila kanfieyavaBini. 

6. Bahurnpa virupa oa anekavidhioariai 
virup&ksi viSalaksi bhaktanam parirakpini. 

6. Parvatagrepu ghoresu nadisu ca guhaBU oa 
Vasas tava mahadevi vanef iipavanepa ca. 

7. Sabarair barbaraiSoaiva pulindaiSoa supujita 
mayiirapifiohadhvajim lokan kramasi aarvaSah. 

8. KukkutaiScchagalair mesais aim hair vyaghraia aamakula 
ghantaninadabahnla vindhy av§ sinyabhiSruta . 

9. TriSnllpattfsadhara suryaoandrapatakini 
navami krajaapaksasya inklasyaikad&fii tatha. 

10. Bhagini balade vasya rajani kalahapriyU 

a visas earvabhutanam niptha tvam parama gatih. 

XI. Nandagopasuta caiva deyanam vijayavaha 
ciravagas suvasafoa raudri sandhyacari nila. 

12. Prakirnakefii mrtyufica suramam sabalipriy a 
lakamir alaksmiriipena danavanam vadhaya oa. 

13. Savitri capi devinam 3rya mantraganepu oa 
kanyanam brahmacaryatvam saubhagyam pramadasu oa. 

14. Antarvedi ca yajnanam rtvijam oaiva dakeina 
karsukanara oa siteti bhiitanam dharaniti oa. 

1 5. SiddhiB tvam yatrikanam ta mata bhutaganasya oa 
yakpaaam prathama yaksi naginftm soraseti oa. 

16. Brahmavadityatho dikpa fiobha oa parama tatha 
jydtipam tvam prabha devi nakpatramam oa rohim. 

17. Rajadvarepu tlrthepu nadinam sangamesa oa 

paraa oa pdrnima can dr e tvam buddhir ambika iucih. 

18. Saras vati oa valmike smrtir dvaipayane tatha 
?pinam dharmabuddhis tu deyanam znanasi tatha, 

19. Sura devi ta bhntopu Btuyase tvam BvakarMabhib. 
Indrasya oarndfstis tvam sahasranayaneti ca 
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Aniraddha was kept a prisoner by Bawa in his town B&na- 
pura, and in his anxiety prayed to the naked Devi to de- 
liver him from his precarious position. After a few words 
addressed to the endless, imperishable, divine, primordial 
and eternal god N&r&yana, he turns to Devi, whom he calls 
the sister of Indra and Vi$nu, and whose names and deeds 
he extols in about twenty-five stanzas. She is the 
mother of the Vedas. He says that she resides in Malaya, 
in the Vindhya, and on Kailasa, in fact on all mountains ; 
that she is fond of flowers, is the goddess of liquor and 
delights in liquor, appears as a wild forest-woman, dresses in 
bark. He also mentions her as the destroyer of the demons 


SO. Tap&aanam oa dev! tram araal oagnihotrimain 

Kiudha oa garvabhutanaiu trptis tvam'daivate?u oa. 

21. Svaha trptir dhrtir medha vasdnam tram vasumati 
Afia tvam mannfaaam oa pnififioa krtakarmauam. 

22. Difaloa vidifaficaiva tatha hyagniSikha prabha 
&aknni putana tvam oa revatl ca andaruaB. 

28. NidrajftHnrvabhdtaiiam mohini ksatriya tatha 

Vidyanam brahma vidya tvam tvam omkaro vajat tatha. 

24. Narfnam parVatim oa tvam panraalm raayo vidub 
Amndhati oa s&dhvlnam prajapativaoo yatha. 

25. Tatharthanamabhir divyair indr&ni oeti viiruta 
tvaya vyaptam idam saryam jagat Bthavarajahgamam 

26. Sahgramejn oa sarvefn agniprajvalitefu ca 
naditirefu oaorepu kantSresu bhayein oa. 

27. PravaBe rajabandhe oa satruEiam oa pramardanS 
pranatyayeflu sarvefu tvam hi rak?a na samfiayab. 

28. Tvayi me hrdayam devi tvayi cittam manas tvayi 
raksa mam sarvapapebhyab prasadam kartum arhasi. 

20. Imam yaB sustavam divyam iti vyasaprakalpitam 
yab pathet pratar utthaya fiuoib prayatamanaaab. 

80. Tribhir masaib kahksitam oa phalam vai samprayaochati 
ga^bhir masair vari^ham tn varam ekam prayaoohati. 

81. Aroita tu tribhir masair divyam cakfiul? prayaoohati 
samvatsarena siddhim to. yathakamam prayaoohati. 

82. Satyam brahma oa divyam oa dvaipayanavaco yatha 
praam bahdham vadham ghoram putranafam dhanak^ayam. 

83. Vyadhimrtyubhayam caiva pdjita famayifyaai 
bhavisyaai m&hAbhage varada kSmardpini. 
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§umbha and Nisumbha. She oannot be imagined by 
thoughts, nor in any way fashioned. The mere nttering of 
her name comprises Brahman, Vi$nu, Rudra, the moon, son 
and the winds, the two Asvins, the Vasns, the Earth, the ten 
regions, in fact the whole world. 1 99 

Sae Earivamia, OLXXV, 1-48 > 

1. Yadi BiaapnrS vfrai io’nirnddha* Mhdi&yi 
sannirnddhS nar§ndr$*a baaSna baliaffnnna. 

2. Tada dfcvfm ko^avatim iqkfartham ftaranam gatab 
yad gitam Aniruddhena dSvySa s to tram idam firau. 

8. Anantam akaayam divyam adidevam aanatanam 
Narayanam namaakrtya pravaram jagatam prabhum . 

4. Oaadfm Eatyayanim Devim Aryam lokanamaakjrtam 
yaradam kirtayisyami namabhir Hariaamatataib. 

6. Baibhir daivataificaiva v&kpnapair arcitam finbham 
tam devim aarvadShaath&m sarv ade van am askr tam . 

Anirnddha uvaca ; 

6. MahSndraviaanbhagimm namaayami hitaya vai 
manasS bhavafuddhena facia stoaye kftafijalib. 

7. Gautamiin Kamaabhayadam YaSodanandavardhtnlm 
MSdhyam gokulaaambhiitam Nandagopaaya nandinim. 

8. Prajfiam daksftm Sivam saumyam danuputravimardinim 
tam devim aarvadehastham aarvabbdtanamaakftam. 

9. Darfanim piiranim Mayam vahniaoryaiafiiprabham 
aantim dhrnvam oa jananim Mohanim fidganim tatha. 

10. Sevyam devaili sariigaaaih Barvadevanamaakrt&m 
Kalim, Katyayanim devim bhayadam bhayanaSinim. 

11. Kalaratrira Kamagamam trinetram brahmaoariaim 
saudamamm megharavSm vetalim vipnlananim. 

12. Ydthasyadyam mahabhagam Sakunim Rdvatim tatha 
tithinam paficamim wtbim paraamSaim oatordailm, 

18. Saptavimlatirkfani nadyaB aarva difa data 
nagaropavanodyanadvara^talakavaainim. 

14. Hrim firim gangam oa gandharvam yoginlm yogadftm satam 
kirtim aiam difiam aparlam namasyami Saraavatim. 

15. VedEnSm mataram oaiva SSvitrira bhaktavataalSm 
tapaavinlm ft&ntikarim ekSnamsam aanatanim. 

16. Kan^iryam Madiram C an^ am 11am Malayavaainlm 
Bhdtadhatrim bhayakarim Kusman<Jim knaumapriyKm. 

17. D&rnpim madirfivSaam Ymdhyakail&aav&ainim 
varfiagag&m sirhharathim baharop&m vriadhvajim. 

18. Dnrlabh&m dnrjayftm durgSm N umbhabhay adarfinlm 
forapriySm vnrlm dSvim vajrapEnyannjim Sivfm, 
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In nearly all these addresses, great stress is laid on the 
circumstance that Devi is living on the peaks of mountains, 
in the Malaya, Vindhya and on Kail&sa, that is in Northern, 

19. Kir&tJm olrayaaan&m caoraaSnSnamaakrtSm 
ajyapSm aomap&m sanmy&m aaxv&parvatav&Binim. 

SO. Niiumbhafambhamatbanfm gajakumbhopamaatanim 
jananim nddhaeenasya BiddhaoaranaaSvitftm. 

91. Car Km kum&raprabbaySm parvatlm parvatatmajim 
paflcafadde yakanyanam patnyo devaganasya ca. 

92. Kadrapatraaabaaraaya putrap&atr&yaraatriyab 
m&tK pits jaganm&nyS divi devapsaroganail?. 

28. fiaipatnigananam oa yakyagandharvayoyitam 
VidyadharanSm nariyn sadhyiiu manujaau oa. 

84. ErametKeu narlaii aarvabhutKirayS hyaai 
namaakrtasi trailokye kinnarodgitaaevite. 

26. Aointya byaprameyasi yasi s&ai namo'atu te 
ebbir namabhir anyaifica kirtita hyaai Gaatami. 

26. Tyatpraaadad avijbena kyipram muoyeya bandhanat 
avekyaava vifialSksi padan te Baraaam vraje 

27. Sarveiam eva bandhanam moksajaam kartnm arhaai 
Brahma Viyaufica Rndrafica CandraanryagnimSrutih, 

28. Afyinau Vasavalcaiva Dbata Bbumir dido data, 
maruta aaba Parjanyo Dh&ta Bbumir dtfo da$a. 

29. GSvo nakyatravam saeoa grabanadyo hradKa tatbi 
aaritaa B&garSficaiva nanavidhyadharoragKh. 

80. Tatba nagas Suparvand Gandharvapaaragam gaaalj, 
krtanam jagad idam proktam deyya namanukirtanat. 

81. Deyyas stavam idam punyam yab pafhet suaamahitah 
sa tasmai saptame masi yaram agryam prayaccbati. 

82. Aftadaiabhuja devi diyyabbaraaabbufita 
haralobhitasaryangi mukutojjvalabhuyana. 

88. Katyayani atuyaae tyam varam agryam prayaccbaai 
atas Btayfmi tvam devim varade yamaloo&ne. 

84. N&mo’stu te m abide vi suprita me sad& bhava 

prayaooba tvam yaram hyayub puytim c&iva kyamam dbrtim. 

86. Bandbanaatbd vimucyeya aatyam etad bh&ved iti. . . . 

42. Namo’stu te devi varapr&de live namo'atu te devi eurarinaAini. 

48. Namo'stn te kamaoare sodaAive namo’atu te sarvabit&isiai priye 
namd’atu te bbayakari vidviaam sada namo’atn te bandhanamok- 
yak&riai. 

44. Brabmanindraai Budraai bbutabhavyabhave fiive 
trabi mam aaryabbitibbyo NarSyani namo’atu te. 

46. Namo’ata te jag&nmStrS priye dante mabavrate, 
bbaktipriye jaganmatai Aailaputri vaaundbare. 
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Central and Southern India, and that she is fond of drinking 
intoxicating liquor and eating flesh. It is also stated that 
she is particularly worshipped by the Sabaras, Pulindas 
and Barbaras, or by the chief aboriginal races of India, 
thus supplying a strong foundation for the supposition that 
the cult of Devi or of the Female Energy arose among the 
non-Aryan races, and was sot imported into this country 
by the victorious Aryans. Some of the aboriginal tribes 
have up to the present held aloof from adopting H udu 
customs and beliefs ; and among such tribes, who wdrship 
the Earth-deity, are still included many Sahara and (Bond 
clans# These extracts muBt therefore be regarded as 
supplying important evidence concerning the primitive 
seat of the worship of the Female Energy. 

The Markandeyapurana devotes a considerable section to 
the glorification of the great Devi .* 00 This portion is 
called the GanfapUfka or Saptaiati, as the description of 
Candf occupies, in thirteen chapters, seven hundred slokas. 
It records the exploits of Devi, especially her victories over 
the demons Mahis&sura, Canda, Muijda, Sumbha, Nisumbha 
and others. In various places the gods proclaim her grandeur 
and supreme power. Among other passages of this kind may 
be mentioned here the .prayer which Brahman addresses to 
her while hiding himself in the lotus navel of Vi$uu, for 
fear of being killed by the two terrible demons Madhu and 


4fl, Trabi mam tram riyalakfi Narayaui namo’gtn te 
trayaava aarradnbkhebhyd danavanam bhayankari, 

47. Rudrapriye Mahabhage bhaktanam artinatini 
nam&mi tirasa derlm bandbanastho rimokiitab 

48. Yaiiampayana uraoa : 

Aryastaram idam pnayam yah pathet Buaamahitah 
■arvapaparinirmukto Viannlokam sa gaoohati 
bandhanaatho rimnoyeta satyam Tyasavaod yatha. 
»»« Se* Markcufdiyaputwfa, LXXVI— LXXXVIII. 
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Kaitabha ;* 0 1 the thanks which the gods offer her for killing 
the demon Mahi$&sura, s 0 8 their request to protect them 
against the fiends Sumbha and Nisumbha , 808 and their 
thanksgiving to K&tyftyanl celebrating her as Nftr&yanL * 8 4 
At the time of the general dissolution , when Brahman was 
tossed about by anxious meditation and was dwelling in a 
lotus not knowing what to do, he was frightenedby the sudden 
appearance of the two demons Madhu and Kaitabha ,* 06 

101 See ibidem , LXXVI, 60-73: 

60 b. Viiveftvarim jagaddhatrim BthitiBamharak&ranam 

61. Staumi nidram bhagavatim vignor atulatejasab 

tram sv&ha tvam svadha tvam hi yafatkaras svaratmika. 

62. Sudha tvam akf&re nitye tridha matratmika Bthita 
ardhamatra Bthita nitya yanuccarya viee^atab. 

68. Tvam eva sandhyS sSvitri tvam devl jananl para 
tvayaitad dharyate vifivam tvayaitat Brjyate jagat. 

64. Tvayaitat p&lyate devi tvam atyante oa sarvada 
viarftan srf tirfipS tvam sthitirupa oa palane 

66. Tatha Bam hrtiril pant e jagato’sya jaganmay l 
mahavidya mahamaya mahamedha mahaamrtib 

66 Mahamoha bhagavati mahadevi mah£6varl 
prakftis tvam oa sarvasya gunatrayavibhagini. 

67. Kalaratrir maharatrir moharatrifioa daruna 
ratrifoa pancadba prokta tvam Skakleiabarinf. 

63. Tvam iris tvam Ifivari tvam hris tvam buddhir bodhalaksana 
lajja puatiB tatha, tujtis tvam iantib kjantir eva oa. 

69. KhadginI fiulini ghOra gadini cakripi tathS 
iankhinf capini baaabhusuaijiparighayudha. 

70. Sanmya saumyatara fieaasaumyebhyaa tvatiinndari 
paraparanam parama tvam £va parameivari 

71. Yacoa kificit kvacidvaatu Badaaad va khilatmake 
tBBya sarvasya ya fiaktis sa tvam kirn Btiiyase may a. 

72. Yaya tvaya jagatara^a jagatpatyatti yogavit 

bo* pi nidrava&am nltab kas tv&m stotum ihelvarab* 

78. Vifndb fariragrabaaam aham liana eva oa 

karitas te yato’tas tvam kaB stotum fiaktiman bhavet. 

,0 * See ibidem t LXXIX, 1 — 27. 

10 » See ibidem , LXXX, 14 — 112 

104 See ibidem , LXXXVI, 1 — 86. 

■®» See Devibhagavata , III, II, 21 — 26 « 

21, Tada daity&v&ti praptau d&rupau Madhu-Kaitabhau 
tabhyam vibbteitaficaham yuddhaya makaralaye. 
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who had been formed from the earwax of Viflju and who 
wanted to destroy him. Vi$i?u was at that very moment 
plunged in deep sleep, for Sakti had entered him in the 
form of the Toganidr&, and Brahman fled into the water 
praying to Devi to grant him her assistance. Responding 
to his supplication she emerged from the body of Vi$nu, 
who fought with the two demons and destroyed them. 
According to the description of Brahman, the Devi, who 
appeared as Bhuvanesvarf, was very beautiful, wore red 
garments, and was painted with red sandal. 3 0 6 Her red ewes 
shone like crores of lightning, and with her charming face 
and red lips surpassed crores of Laksmls. She was brilliant 
like the sun, with one hand she granted a boon, with another 


22. Tato'ham nSlam Slambya varimadhyam avataram 
tadS tatra mayS dystal? purus ah paramadbhutal?. 

28. Megba$y5mafiariras tu pitavasSfi caturbhujab 
aepafiayi jagannStho vanamalavibhusitalj. 

24. &ahkhacakragad£padmadySyudhais suvirajitah 
tam adrakpam mab&yipnum fie paparyan kafiSy inam . 

25. Yoganidr&Bamakrantam aviapandinam acyutam 
Sayanam tam sam&lokya bhogibhogoparipthitam. 

Compare also Marlcairfeyapurana, LXXVI, 67 : 

67. Astirya fiesam abhajat kalpSnte bhagavan prabhul? 
tadS dvSvasurau ghorau vikbyStau Madbu-Kaitabhau. 

68. Vif nukarnamalodbhatan hantum BrahmSnam ndyatau 
sa nabbikamale Vipnos sthito BrabmSl PrajSpatib- 

60. Drp{ya tavasurau cograu prasuptam oa Janardanam 
tua^ava yoganidr&m tam ekagrahrdayas stbitab. 
tott See Devibhagavata , III, 4 , 

A similar description of her is contained ibidem, IX, 2, 64—76 1 

64. Btasmin antare vipra sabaaa Kfpnadevata 
ayirbabhuva DnrgS ea Yipnnmaya sanatani. 

66. Devi NarayanifiSna sarvafiaktisvarttpial 

buddhyadbipthatrdevi sa Krsaasya paramatmanab* 

66. Devinam bhijarnpa ca mulaprakrtir Ifiyari 
paripnrnatama tejassyarfipa trigun atmika. 

67. Taptakaftoanavaraabba ko t is ury asamaprabha 
ipaddbasyaprasannosya sahasrabbujasamynta. 

68. NanSiastraatranikaram bibhrati ea trilocana 
▼ahntfuddbamfiukftdhana ratnabhupaiabhuiita. 
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she promised protection, tne other two wore a noose and 
an elephant hook. She was like no one else, her smile 
looked like an ornament* The people who attended on 
her nttered the word hrlm, and all around her swarmed 
birdB. She looked like a girl endowed with perpetual 
youth, she was beautifully dressed and oovered with splendid 
gems and gold ornaments on her shoulders, arms, and head. 
The goddess was seated on a yantrar&ja in the middle of a 

hexagon f At a distance she looked like a woman 

with a thousand eyes, a thousand hands and faces, and her 
appearance created a doubt, whether she was not an Apsaras, 
a Gandharvl, or a Devftrigana. Vi$nu, however, recognised 
her as Amba (the mother), the venerable goddess, the oause 
of the three gods, the great Wisdom, the great Illusion, the 
all-pervading being, the Creative Force (prakrti), the im- 
perishable ; as her who is the. desire of the Supreme Soul, 
and is at once eternal and not eternal. She plays after 
destroying the whole world, and keeps in her own body the 
inner bodies of all living creatures .* 0 7 


69. Yaayafoamtiajflfiakalaya babhdvnb B&rray6fitab 
sarve vilvaathita loka mobitaa syufioa MSyaya. 

70. Sarvatfvaryapradatrf oa kaminam gfhavasinam 
krsnabhaktfprada ya oa Vaiiaavanam oa VaUpavI. 

71. Mumuksfinam mokaadatrl snkhinam snkhadayinl 
■vargefu BTargalakiml6oa grhalakimrr gfhSfu oa. 

72. TapaIMfu tapasya oa frirapft tn nr pi in oa 

£ ~ yahnan dahikarupa prabharnpa oa bbaikarS. 

bharUpa ca oandre oa aa padmcju oa fobhani 
sarvalaktisvarupa ya Irikrjae paramatmani. 

74. Taya oa iaktiman atma yayfi oa f aktimat jagai 
yaya Tina jagat sarram jlvan mrtam iva athitam. 

75. 75 oa laraBlrayfkaasya bfjarnpa sanatani 
atbitirfipa buddbirupa phalcyrupa ca Narada. 

70. Kfut pipasa dayarnpa nidri tandra VfamS dhftfy 
lantilajjatnftipaftibhrantikantyadirapial. 

BOf Compare Devibhafavata, III, S, 88— 67 : 

88. Baktamalyambaradhari raktagandhannlgpani 
snraktaneyaaa k&nta vidyutkd#iemaprabhl. 

67 
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According to the pnranic cosmological account, the So* 
preme Brahman, representing combined mind and foroe, 

89. Snoarnvadana raktadant&cohadavirajita 

ramakotyadhika kantya Biiryabimbanibhanana. 

40. VarapaSankuSabhfstadhara SribhuvaneSvari 
adrstapnrva drita sa sondari amitabhiigana. 

41. Hrinkarajapanisthaigtu paksibrndair nijevita 
arnaa karaaamnrtih kuxnarl navayauvana. 

42. Sarvairngaravesadhya mandasmitarnnkhambuja 

udyatplnaknoadvaodvamrjitambhojakutmala. 

48. Nanamaniganakiraabhd^anair upaSobhita 
kanakangadakeynrakirltapariSobhita. 

44. Katiaochricakratatankavitaiikavadanambuja 
hrllekha bhuvanesiti namajapaparayanaih. 

46. Sakhibrndais stuta nifcyam bhuvaneSi mahefivari 
hrllekbadyabhir amarakanyabhih pariveatita. 

46. AnangakuBumadyabhir devibhih pariveftita 
devi jatkonamadhyaetha yantrarajopari hita . 

47. Dr$tva tam vismitab sarve vayam tatra sthitabhavan 
keyam kanta oa kinnama na janimo’tra samsthitSh. 

48. Sabasranayana ram a Bahasrakaraearh y uta 
iajhasravadana ramya bKati diirad asamfiayam. 

49. NSpsara napi gandharvi neyam devangana kila 
iti sam lay am apannah tatra narada sarhsthitab. 

60. Tadasau bhagavan Vifnur dritva tam caruhagimm 
uvacambam svavijfianat krtva manasi niscayam. 

61. E?a bbagavatl devi Barvesam karanam hi nab 
mablividya mahamaya piirna prakrtir avyaya 

62. I)nrjfteyalpadhiyam devi yogagamya durafiaya 
iccba par atm an ab kamam nityanityasvarupini. 

63. DuraradbyalpabhagyaiSca devi vi£ve£vari 6iva 
vedagarbha vilalak?i Barvesam adir LSvari. 

64. E?a sarn hr ty a eakalam vi6vam kriflati sank^aye 
fingani earvajivanam svaiarire nivefiya ca. 

66. Barvabfjamaya hye?a rajate Bam prat am enran 

vibhntayab stbitab pSrive palyatam kotifiab kramat. 

66. JMvyabharan&bhn?a<}hy& divyagandhannl6panab 
paricaryaparah sarva-b palyatam Brahmalankaran. 

67. Dbanya vayam mahabhagab krtakrtyaa sma sampratam 
yadatra dar&anam praptam bhagavatyab svayam tvidam. 

68 Tapas taptam pur& yatnat tasyedam phalam nttamam 
anyatha darfianam kntra bhavet asmakam adarat. 

69. Paly anti punyapufija ye ye vadanyab tapasvinah 
ragino naiva pa4yanti devim bhagavatfm £ivam. 
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assumed for the sake of creation the shape of a woman on his 
left half and that of a man on his right half, remaining in 
this condition for a day of Brahman ,* 08 The perspiration 

SO. Mulaprakftir evaipa sada pnrnpasabgata 

brahma a (jam darlayatySpa krtva vai paramatmanft. 

61. Drastasan drlyam akhilam brahma ndam devatab surau 
tasyaisa karanam sarva maya sarvelvari lira. 

62. Kvaham va kva surah sarve ramadyal? surayopitab 
laksamlena tnlam asya na bhavamab kadacana, 

68. Saif a varangana nama maya drfta maharnave 
balabhave mahadevi dolayantiva mam mnda. 

64. Sayanam va^apatre ca paryaiike susthire drdhe 
pa dan gup tham kare krtva nivelya mukhapankaje. 

65. Lelihantam ca kri<jantam anekair balacep^itaib 
ramamaaam komalangam vatapatrapute Btbitam. 

66. Gayanti dolayanti ca balabhavan mayi sthite 
seyam suniloitam j&anam jatam me darlanad iva. 

67. Kamam no janaui saipa Irnutam pravadamyaham 
anubhiitam maya pnrvam pratyabhijna samutthita. 

Compare with this the description of Prakrti, ibidem IX, II, 28—84. 

See Divi bhagavata, IX, 1, 9: 

Yogenatma srptividhau dvidharnpo babhnva sab 
pum&xhfica dakpiaardhango vamardha prakrtib smrta j 
and ibidem , IX, 2, 26 — 28, 36 — 64 and 82 : 

26. Oiochaktirnpab sraptadau sisrkpanneka era oa 
srptyunmukhab tadamlena kalena preritab prabhub. 

27. Sveochamayab sveoohaya oa dvidharupd babhnva ha 
strirupd vamabhagamlo dakpinaihlab puman smrtah. 

28. Tam dadarla mahakami kamadharam Banatanab 
ativakamaniyam oa carupaiikajasannibham. 

86. Dff tva tam ta taya sardham Ranelo rasamaagale 
rasollase surasiko rasaknd&m oakara ha. 

87. N anaprakaraif u garam Ifhgaro mnrtiman iva 
cakara snkhasambhogam yavad vai Brahmano dinam. 

89. Gatrato ydfitab tasyab suratante ca snvrata, 
nissasara Iramajalam Irantayab tejasa HarSb* 

40. Mahakramauaklif taya nilvasaloa babhnva ha 
tada vavrS Iramajalam tat sarvam vilvagolakam. 

41. S* oa niSvasavayuloa sarvadharo babhfiva ha 
nil visa vayub sarvesam jivinam oa bhavep u oa. 

42. Babhiiva murtimadvayor vamangat praj&avallabhi 
tatpatni sa oa totputrab praaab pafica oa jivinam. 

48. Praao'panab samanalcodanavyanau 6a vayavab 
babhnvur eva tatpntr&b adhab prinalca pafica oa. 
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which flowed from the body of §akti (Prakrti) formed the ball 
of the Universe, her Bigh became the all*sapporting breath of 
all beings. From the left side of the incarnated wind oame 

44. Gharmatdyadhid^yaloa babhara Varnao mahan 
tadyamangaooa tatpatni Yaruuftni babhava sa. 

46. Atba sa Kr^aaoioohaktih krpaagarbham dadhara ha 
fiatamanvantaram yavajjvalantl Brahmatejasa. 

46. Kryaapraaa hi devi ea Kr^napranadhika priya 
Krpmaaya sangini Saivat Kwaavakfasthalasthita. 

47. Satamanvantarante oa kale’tite’pi bud dan 

suiava d bub ham svaraabham ytfyadharalayam pa ram. 

48. DfPtyft (jimbham oa sa devi hrdayena vyadnyata 
utsasarja oa kopena brahmandagdlake jale. 

40. Drp^va Kpnafoa tattyagam hahakaram oakira ha 
ialapa devim devefiab takpaaam oa yathooitam. 

60. Yatd’patyam tvaya tyaktam kopaiile ca niiflmrft 
bhaya tyam tvanapatyapi oadyaprabhrti nifcayam. 

61. Ya yah tvadamfiarnpasca bhavisyanti surastriyab 
anapatyafca tab Barvah tvatsama nityayauvanab. 

62. fitasminnantare Devijihvagrat Bahasa tatab 
avirbabhnva kanyaika fiuklavaraa manohara. 

68. fivStavastraparldhana vi sapuatakadharinl 
ratnabbnpaaabhu pacjhya sarvafastradhidevata. 

64. Atha kalantare sa oa dvidhariipa babhnva ha 
▼amardh&ngacca Kamala dakfinardhaoca Radhika. 

66. Btasmiunantare Kff no dvidharupd babhuva sab 
dakpinardhafoa dvibhnjo vam&rdhafica oaturbhnjab. 

66 Uvica Vialm Kffaab tam tvam asya kamini bhaya 
atraira manint Radha tava bhadram bhavisyati. 

67. Evam Lrtpmlm oa pradadau^ tup to Narayaaaya oa 

sa jagima oa V alkanthe tabhy am sardham jagatpatib- 

68. Auapatye oa te dve oa jat€ Radham fiasambhave 
bhnta Narayaaftagfiooa parpadafi oa oaturbhnjab. 

60. Tijasi yayasa rdpagunabhySm oa satna.Hareh 
babhavub kamalapgacca daslkotyafioa tatsam&b. 

60. Atha golokanathasya lomnam vivarato mune 
bhntafoasankhyagdpafioa yayasa tejasa samab. 

61. Rupena oa guaSnaira balena yikraxneaa oa 
pranatulyapriyab sarve babhfiyub parpadS vibhob. 

62. Radhai)galoxnakiipebhy5 babhfivur gopakauyak&b 
Radhatulyaioa tatsarva Radhadasyab priyamvadab. 

63. Ratnabhti pan abh u § a<j hy a$ fiafivatriBthirayauvttnab 
anapatyaioa tib sary&b pnmsab iapena santatam* 
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hh. wife dear as his life, and his sons, the five breaths of the 
living creatures. His sons became also the five inhaling 
breaths j {adhafyprana). From her sweat proceeded the great 
Varuija, and from the left Bide of the latter his wife Yarn* 
O&nl. The &akti of the mind of the Supreme Being was 
pregnant for a hundred manvantaras and then brought forth 
a child. In disgust she threw it into the water of the 
world, whereupon Kr$na became angry and cursed her that 
she should henceforth be childless ; a curse which applied 
also to all her representatives. Immediately afterwards 
Sarasvatl appeared on the tip of her tongue, and after a 
while §akti appeared in two forms, on the left half aB Lak$ml 
and on the right half as R&dha. At the same time the 
Supreme Spirit manifested himself also in two forms, on the 
right side as two-armed (Brahman) and on the left side aa 
four-armed (N&rttyana), and he gave Sarasvatl to Brahman, 
and Badhika to N&r&yana, who received also LafymI. 
These two goddesses, who remained childless, accompanied 
him to Vaikuutha. From the body of Narftyaua sprang four- 
armed followers resembling Hari in splendour, age, form and 
qualities; and from that of Laksml crores of female servants 
similar to her. Out of the pores of Radh&’s skin came shep- 
herdesses like her, who were also childless. Then appeared 
the Supreme Sakti as Durga, who received on her throne 
homage from all, while Brahman together with Sarasvatl 
arose from the navel of the Supreme God, who again appeared 
in two shapes, on the left half as MahodSva, and on the 
right half as the lord of the shepherds. 

The child of §akti which, as previously stated, was 


64. Etaaminnantare, vipra, sahasa Kfeaaderata 
avirbabhilva Durga aa Vifnumaya san&t&ni. 
66—76. See pp. 438, 439, note 206. 

82. EtaaminnantarS Kffao dvidharupo babhuva sab 
▼amardhango Maliadero dakfitie Gdpikapatilj. 
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thrown by Sakti in the water of the world, became th* 
Mah&vir&t.* 09 

According to the oommand of the Molaprakrti the work 
of creation was performed in a firefold manner, and Pra- 
kfti appears in consequence in five aspects as GaqesajananI 
Dnrgft, Rftdha, Lak$mi, Sarasvatl and Sftvitrf.* 10 These 
five ohief representatives of Prakiti are called the god* 
desses of learning or vidyadevle . 9 1 1 

Dnrgft was according to tradition first worshipped by 
Suratha. 


* 0# See Devibhdgavata , IX, III, 1--4 : 

1. Atha <}imbho jale ti^han yavad vai Brahmand vayafy 
tatasaa kale Bahaas dvidhabhiitd babhnva ha. 

2. Tanmadhye 6i$ur ekasoa fiatako ^iraviprabhab 
ksanam rdrayamaaafioa stanftndhab plgitah ksudha. 

8. Pitra matra parityakto jalamadhye niraflrayab 

brahman^asankbyanatho yd dadarAordhvam ansthavat. 

4. Sthulat sthulatamas so'pi namna devo Mahavira^ 
paramanor yatha sukfmat parasthfilat tathapyasau. 

,l ° It is strange that instead of five in reality Biz names are given, and 
that of these six two are respectively the names of the consorts of the 
three gods forming the Trimurti, Ganefiajanam and Dnvga being the wives 
of Siva, Radha and Lakfmf of VifEtu/and Sarasvatl and Savitri of Brahman. 
* 1 1 See Devibhdgavata , IX, 1, 1, 12, 18, 50 : 

1. Ganefejananf Durga Radha Laksmib Sarasvatl 
Savitri oa srptividhan prakftib paficadha smjrta. 

12. Sveochftmayah svecohaya ca Srikrssasya ii*?k$aya 
savirbabhuva sahasa mulaprakrtir ifivarl. 

18. Tadajfiayi pafioavidha sra (ikarmavibhedika 
atha bhaktanurodhad va bhaktanngrahavigraha, 

69. ParipdrnatamKb pafioa vidyadevyab praklrtitafc 
ya yifc pradhSnamfiarfipa varnayami niiamaya. 

These Vidyftdevls must be distingnished from the Mahdvtdyda , which 
according to the Tantr&s are ten in number. These ten female inoarnations 
of Sakti correspond according to the Mutfjiamdld Tamtra with the ten 
avatiras of Vif an as follows : Dhwnavati with Matsya, Bag ala with Kurma, 
Bhairavi with Vardha, Chinnamaatakd with Nteimha, Bhuvarieivart with 
Pomona, Bundarl with Para/urSma, Tara with Rama, Kali with Krtna, 
Kwmald with Buddha and Durga with Kalhi. It is evident that this 
enumeration is of modern date and unreliable ; in fact, other Tahtras 
contain other names, and no importance can be attached to such lists. 
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From the Saptaiatl or the Candtp&thaof the M&rkaQ&ych 
purana .we learn that Suratha was a king of the Caitra 
race, who lived in the time of the second Menu Sv&rOci$a. 
After he had conquered the whole globe, he was 
attacked by Borne barbarian (Kola) princes, who first de- 
prived him of his conquests, and afterwards even of his own 
kingdom, which he left in order to find refuge in a forest. 
He met there a Vaisya who had also lqpt all hiB property, 
and both went to a sage. Through his assistance, he 
became acquainted with the power and exploits of the 
great goddess §akti. Suratha worshipped this supreme 
Goddess, and by her favour he regained on earth his king- 
dom and waB reborn after his death as the eighth Manu 
Sftvarni. 9 1 4 


,l * See Markandeyapurana, LXXVI, 8—11: 

8. Sayarnib siiryatanayo yd m&nub kathyate' Bramah, 
niiamaya tadutpattim vistarad gadato mama. 

4. Mahamayannbhavena yatha manvantaradhipab • 
sa babhiiva mahabhagas Savarnis tanayo ravfib- 

5. Syarociaontare piirvah oaitravarh 6asanmdbhavah 
Snratho nama rajabhut samaste kfitimandale. 

6. Tasya palayatab tamyak praj&b putran iyanrasan 
babhuvol? £atravd bhupah kol&v idhvarii ^.Jah tat ha. 

7. Tasya tair abhavad yuddham atiprabalalatrabhib 
nyuu&ir api sa tair ynddhe kolavidhvam sibhir jitab- 

8. TataB svapuram ayato nijadesadhipo' bhavat 
akrantab sa mahabhagas tais tada prabalaribhib. 

9. Amatyair balibhir dn^tair durbalasya doratmabhib 
avapuryam avamrate tu svasutair atmaoah pads. 

10. Koso balam capahrtam tatrapi svapure sthitab 
tanayaiftca maharlryais tvaripakjabalanvitaih. 

11. Tato tnrgavyayyajena hrtasvmyas sa bhfipatih 
ekaki hayam aruhya jagama gahanam yanam. 

See farther ibidem , LXXXVIII, 11—16 : 

11. Paritn^ta jagaddhatri pratyaksam praha Caatjlika ; 
Vat prarthyate trayS Ttjhiipa tvftya oa kulanandana 

12. Mattas tat prapyatam sarvam paritafta dadami yam 
tato yavre nrpo raj yam avibbrara syanyajanmani. 

18. Atraiya oa nijam rajyam hatafatrabalam balat 
go 1 pi Vaisyas tato jfianam vavre nirvianamanasab* 
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Rftmacandra, (he destroyer of R&vaqa, revered her after* 
wards. She appeared first as Sati, the daughter of Dakfa, 
and after defeating the Daityas and D&navas, burnt herself 
at the sacrifice of her father ,as was previously mentioned. * 1 * 
Reborn as a daughter of Himavat she obtained Pasupati 
as her husband, and her sons are Ganesa and Skanda, the 
former being Kr$na, and the latter a portion of Vi$nu. 9 1 4 

Lak$mL was first worshipped by MangalabhOpa, and 
afterwards in the three worlds by gods, sages and men.? 1 8 
Asvapati revered S&vitrl first, and his example was followed 
by the gods and sages. 9 1 0 Sarasvatt was first worshipped 
by Brahman, and then by gods and sages. 9 1 7 1 

Radha was first adored in the three worlds by Kifna ip 


14. MamStyaham iti prajfias saigavioyutikaraaam 

svalp&ir ahobhir nrpatS svarijyam prapayatS bhavan. 

16. Hatvt ripiln askhalitam tava taooa bhavifyati 

mrtalca bhiiyas s&mprapya janma dSvad vivas vatah. 

16. S&varaikS manor nama bhavan bhuvi bhavi?yati. 

111 See above, p. 410. The 108 places where the parts, of the corpse 
of Satl fell are called pithas, among these are the best known in Bengal 
the Kalfghatta and KamakhyS Pi {baa. 

#1 * See Devibhagavata, XX, 1, 14—21, 146b— 149a: 

146b. Pnjita Sorathenftdau Dnrga Dnrgartinatini 

tat&b Sriramacandreaa Bavaaasya vadharthina. 

146b. Tatpatoajjagatam mafca trisu lokeiu pnjita 

jatadan Dak^akanya ya nihatya Daityadanavan. 

147b. Tato deham parityjaya yajfie bhartu6ca nindaya 
jajfie Himavatab patnyam lebhe Pafopatim patim. 

148b. Gas66a6ca svayam Kr$aab Skando Visnnkalddbhavab 
babhdvatab tan tanayan pafoat tasyatca Nirada. 

111 See Devibhagavata , IXi 1, II. 22 — 88 and 149b : 

Laksmir Mangalabhnpena prathamam paripiijita 
trifn lok§?u tatpalcat derate mnnim&navaih. 

See ibidem, 61. 88—48 and 160b: 

Savitri iivapatina prathamam paripiijita 
tatpa6cat trian lokSsn devatamunipnigavaib. 

• 17 See ibidem, 61. 29—87 and 161b: 

Adan Saraavatl devi Brahmans paripujifca 
tatpaloat trisu lokefu dSvatamunipungavaib. 
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Gfflloka daring the fall moon of K&rttika, and afterwards by 
shepherds and shepherdesses, by boys and girls, by herds of 
cows, by Snrabhi, and, at the command of Hari, by Brah- 
man and the other gods, &c. 218 

Devi was, at the advioe of &afikara, first worshipped in the 
holy land of Bharata by Suyajna, and afterwards at the 
command of the Supreme Spirit fervently adored by the 
sages in the three worlds with flowers, incense, &o. Like 
BukminI of old, a Hindu bride generally visits Devi's tem- 
ple before her marriage. 3 1 3 

Next to the VidySdevls, as representatives of S&kti, rank 
the Divine Mothers (M&trs ; Mfttarah, or M&trkah), who vary 
in nnuiber between 7, 8, 9 and 16. They are also called 
Nurses ( Dh&tris ) and are considered to personate the Female 
Energies of the gods Brahman, Vi$nu, Mahesvara, Indra, 
Var&ha, Narasimha, etc. They therefore bear the names 
of these gods ; but are variously enumerated as Br&hml, 
Mfthesvarf, Aindri, Vftr&hl, Narasimhi, Kaum&rl and 
Vai$navf, or as Gaurl, BrShm&pl, Baudrl, Yftrahl, V aispavl, 
§iva, Varunl, Kauberl, Nfirasimhi and Vftsavl, or otherwise. 
The M&tfs are arranged in three classes : Antarm&tft, 
B&hyamdtfa and Samh&ram&tft, or internal, external and 
contracting mothers. 2 * 0 

111 See ibidem, £1. 44—57, and 1525— 155a : 

1525. Prafchamam pujita Badha golokS rasamaaflalft 

paurfiamasyam karttikaeya Kffnena paramatmana. 

1635. Gopikabhtfoa gopaiioft balikabhiioa balakaib 

gavam ganaib Surabhya ca tatpaioat ajflaya Hareb* 

1545. Tada Brahmadibhir devair munibhib paraya mnda 
pnapadhiipadibhir bhaktyu piljita vandita sada. 

• t • See iribhigavata f X, 53, 60, and Devibhagavata , IX, 1, 41. 1565— 167a x 
1555. Pjthivyam prathamam Devi Sayajflfinaiva pdjit&, 
§abkarenopadi?^ena pnayakjetre ea llharafce. 

15oo. Tn*tt=ldk$sn tatpaicad ajfiaya paramStmanab 
pufpadhupttdibfiir bbaktya pnjita munibhib 
no Compare Vuijayanti, p* 8, lines 128, 129 : 

Brahroi Mahe4varl CaindrI Varahi Karasinnhyapi 
Kanmari Yaiinavf o5U ta §t&b «®pta matafab. 

88 
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In the power of Sakti, in fact, participate all women, god- 
desses as well as mortals. The difference between them 
depends on the portion of f§akti they possess, whether they 
have a fall share, or a portion, or a sixteenth part of a por- 
tion, or a portion of such a portion , 9 9 1 A superior share 
(pradhUndThia) is possessed by GaAgft , 9 9 2 Tulasl , 9 9 8 N&gfcs- 
varl , 994 DerasenB , 296 MahgalacagcJikA , 220 Kali , 997 and 


The sixteen mothers are : DevasSna, Gahrf, MSdhi, Podma, Sacf, 6anti, 
Saritrf, Svadha, Svaha, Yijaya, Jaya, Dhrti, Pujti, Tuftf, Atmadfivaik and 
KuladSvata. \ 

Bee also ERvibKngavata, III, 6, 14. \ 

111 These variations are also distinguished as purnaialcti, cmiarflpiy i 
halarupim and lealamiarupini. \ 

Bee ibidem, IX, 1, 58, and 187b : 

68. Amfarnpab kalarnpah kalamiamfiamfiasambhavah 
prakfteh pratirilvSfn devyafica R&rvaydfital;. 

187b. Kalftrafiarhfiasamiidbhiital} prativi&vesu yosttah. 

Bee ibidem, IX, 1, 44—62. 

•»» Bee ibidem, 61. 68—70. 

1,4 See ibidem, £1. 71-77 ; 

71. Pradhanamfiasrarnpa ya manasa Kaiyapatmaja 
faiikarapriyafiisya oa mahajfianavi&aradii. 

72. Nigefivarasyanantasya bhagini nagapnjifca 
naggfivari nagamata snndari najfavahini. 

78. NagSndraganasaibynkta nagabhnsanabhiiaifca 
nagendravandita siddha yoginf nagaSayinf, 

74. Visnnriipa Yisaubh&kta Yisaupujaparayawa 
tapassvarnpa tapasam phal&datri topasvini. 

76. Divyam trilak?a varsam ca tapas taptva ca yii Hareh 
tapasvimln piijyi* oa tap&svigu ca Bharate. 

76. SarvamantradhidevI ca jvalanti Brahmatejasa 
brahmasrardpa parama Brahmabhavanatatpara. 

77. Jaratkaramnneh patnl krsnarriSaeya pativrata 
astikasya mnner mata pravarasya tapaavinam. 

See ibidem, 61. 78— 88a: 


78. Tradhanaih&asvarupa ya Deras^na ca Narada 
Matrkasu pnjyatama Ba $apthi ca prakirtita. 

70. Patrapautradid&tji oa dhatrf trijagatam sati 
Oasthamtiarupa prakrteh tenajasthi prakirtita. 
80. Bth&ne 6i6nnam parama vrddhardpa ca yoginf 
pfiji dTadatamas^n yasya vilveju santatam. 
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Vasundhart . 8 * 8 The wives of eminent personages are 
mostly endowed with a sixteenth portion of Sakti . 8 89 

The Qrftmadevatfrs, curiously enough, appear at the 
bottom of the long list of beings possessing a share of 
Sakti . 8 8 0 Considering that they are in reality the original 

81. Fnja ca satikagare pura $a$thadine siaoh 
ekavirh£adine caiva puja kalyawahctuki 

82. Munibhir namita cai?a nitya kamyapyatab pai’a 
matfka oa dayarupa 6a«vadrak?awakari«i. 

88. Jale sthale cantarikar aifinnam sadmagocare. 

See ibidem, bL 88b- 87 a. 

iBf See ibidem, si. 87b — 93a. 

See ibidem, 61. 98b- 9Ga. 

1,9 See ibidem , £1. 96b— 136. 

Ab inch kalis of Sakti are named Svahiidevi, wifeofAgni; Dak^ina, 
wife of Yajfiapati (Dak pa) ; Svadha, wife of the Pitrs ; Svastidevi, wife of 
Vayu ; Puptf, wife of GaneSa ; Tupti, wife of Ananta ; Sampatti, wife of 
liana ; Dbrti, wife of Kapila; Sati, wife of Safcya; Day a, wife of Moha j 
Pratistha, wife of Puaya; Kirti, wife of Sukarma; Kriya, wife of Udyogaj 
Mithya, wife of Adharma ; Santi and Lajja, the two wives of Susila ; Buddhi, 
Medha and Smfti, the three wives of Jfiana ; Marti, wife of Dh&rma j 
Nidri. wife of Kaligniradra j who stupefies into Bleep all the worlds by her 
yoga i Sandhya, B&tri and Diva, the three wives of Kala; Kpudh and Pipasa, 
the two wives of Lobha ; Frabha and Dahika, the two wives of Tejas, Mftyu 
and Jara, the two wives of Prajvara ; Tandra and Friti, the daughters of 
Nidra and wives of Sukha ; Sraddha and Bhakti, wives of Vairagya j Aditi, 
mother of the gods; Snrabhi, progenetrix of cows; Diti, mother of the 
Daityas ; Kadrd, Vinata and Danu ; Rohiai, wife of Candra ; Safijfia, wife of 
8drya; Satariipa, wife of Manu; Saci, wife of Indra; Tara, wife of Brhaspati; 
Arundhati, wife of Vasi?tha { Ahalya, wife of Gautama ; Anasnya, wife of 
Atri | Dfivah iiti, wife of Kardama; Prasdti,wifeof Daksa; Menaka,mind*oni 
daughter of the Pitps and mother of Ambika ; Lopamudra ; Kuntf, wife of 
Kubera; Varawfiui, Vindhyavali. wife of Bali; Damayantf, Yasoda, Devaki, 
Gandhari, Draupadi, Saibya, Satyavati, Sadhvi, wife of VfSabhanu; 
Knlodvaliit, mother of Radhfi ; Mandodari, Kausalya, Subhadra, Kaur&vi, 
R§ vat T, Satyabhamii, Kalindi, LakpmambJrimbuvatbNrignajiti.Mitravindi, 
Bnkmiaf, Site, Kali; Yojanagandha, mother ot Vyasa; wjfe of 

Baaa; Citraleklia, friend of Usa; Frabha vati, Bhanumati ; Benifka, 
mother of Bhr^r. ; Rohirii, mother of Balarama; Ekananda or Dnrga, sister 
of *> eto. 

« so See ibidem , 61. 187a and 168a ; 

187a. Ya yiica gramadevyab syub tab sarvub prakyteb halab # and 
168a. Fajita gramadi vyabca grSuic ca liugaiv muue. 
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representatives of the Female Energy or Sakti, the Divine 
Mother or Amma of the non-Aryan population of India! 
this may appear at first singular. However, the fact of 
their being mentioned at all in Sanskrit Pur&Q&s is a strong 
evidence of the honoured position they occupied among the 
people, a position so important that it could not be ignored 
by the Brahmans, who found it even to their spiritual and 
worldly advantage to include in their Pantheon not only 
the principle they represent, but also occasionally these, 
in their opinion, lower deities. \ 

Having thus tried to show the non-Aryan origin ^f 
Siva as BhQt&sa and Girfsa, or Lord of Ghosts and tif 
Mountains, and the identity of the worship of Devi ancl 
Sakti with the aboriginal Amma- colt, I shall now discuss 
the subject of the non-Aryan deities, as represented by 
the GrAmadevat&s and Aiyanar. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On Gramadevatus , Aiyanar arid Bhutas . 

General Remarks. 

The Gramadevata represents the principal national deity 
of the non- Aryan population of India . 2 3 1 With this female 
deity is intimately connected the well-known Aiyanar or 


1 9 1 The Agamasmrtisara contains a Sloka which assigns the Gramadeva- 
tos to the 8 ndras : 

Brahmauanam Sivo devali, Ksatriyanam tu Madhavah. 

VaiSyauam tn bhaved Brahma, Sfidr&nam Grilmadevatali. 

Siva is the .god of the Brahmans, Madh&va of the Ksatriyas, Brahman 
of the VaiSyas, and the Gra made vat as of the Akiras. The commentator 
explains this as follows : Siva as the fire and the Veda, Mddhava as 
religion and sacrifice, Brahman representing the Brahmans, and the Gr<V 
moderate* as described by Para Sara are respectively revered by the fonr 
castes (Sivo*gnir vedaica, Madhavo dharmo yajhasca, Brahma tu Brah* 
mam eva, Grimudavatsb PurS6ar5ktM caturvarnytmi yutliukramam 
arcyant?). 
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Si Uta, the ohief of the ghosts and evil spirits. As he 
prevents these demons or BhOfcas from doing harm to men, 
he acts like a Bhdtesa, Bhatar&ja or BhQtan&tha, in the same 
manner as does §iva, with whom he is as such identical. 
The Gr&madevat&s are revered throughout the length and 
breadth of India, not only by the rudest aborigines, 
bat also by the highest castes. There exists no hamlet, 
village, or town which does not possess a shrine dedicated 
to a Gr&madevat&, that she may by her power preserve 
her devotees from diseases, plagues, and other calamities. 
I have previously drawn attention to the fact, that the 
Pariahs, the despised representatives of the oldest Gauda- 
Dravidian stock in India, are often connected with the 
proudest Brahmanic temples sacred to Siva and Vipgu. The 
privileges these outcasts still enjoy seem to prove that 
they possessed originally proprietarv rights over these sites, 
which perhaps even be? ed to Pariah idols before ^the 
lands were taken from tneu. ^.nd devoted to rival deities. 9 8 9 
Neither can it be denied that the worship of the aborigines 
has secured access into Brahmanism, with the result that 
not only did the Ksetradevatas enter into the Brahmanic 
liturgy, but also that superstitious Brahmans still sacrifice 
at the shrines of the popular deities of the lower orders. 

The word Oramadevata signifies deity of the village 6r 
town, and as India contains a large number of such 
villages and towns, there exists also an immense multitude 
of these deities, which vary in name and appearance, and 
whose legendary history depends on the special locality 
over which they preside. In consequence it is contended 
that the Gr&madevat&s owe their existence to the influence 
of time and actions, that they are framed according to 
judgment and are revered in the various districts under 


n# Batta and Stitt r are the two Sanskrit forms of this name of Aiyanar. 
About the Pariah* see above, pp. 50 — 66. 
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their special vernacular names . 989 Nevertheless, however 
much the several tutelar deities may seem to differ outwardly, 
they are in reality all alike, in so far as they must be con- 
sidered as the manifestation of the Gauda-Dravidian belief 
in the power of the Female Energy, represented by the 
productivity of the Earth. To this worship of the Mother 
Earth must be ascribed all the shrines that are dedicated 
to her local representatives. The original object of tfah 
veneration was probably a rude shapeless stone growing 
out of the earth and not fixed there by the hapds of men ; 
with preference a stone which in its outward appearance 
resembled a human head, such as we find still frequently 
worshipped in the northern Telugu country, and which is 
generally iound bn the outskirts of villages. Special 
images came afterwards into use, in order to distinguish the 
several divinities which were adored by the people. That 
all these various local deities represent one and the same 
principle, becomes apparent from the fact, that one and the 
same name Anmd, mother, is given to each singly, person- 
ating, as it were, the supreme power of Nature (prakfti) or 
of Energy (sakti). The identity of the word Amma with 
lima in Sanskrit has been proved above . 984 

The Gauda-Dravidians revered the Earth as the power- 
ful being, on which all that is or lives in or on it depends, 
and which in consequence exercises an unlimited influence 
for good or evil over all earthly creatures and objects. The 
Earth was to be propitiated by valuable sacrifices in order 
to yield the necessities of life, and nothing was deemed too 
precious that could gain her favour. In consequence not 
only offerings of grain, honey and flowers were made to 
her, but also cocks, goats, pigs, buffaloes and even men 

See Deviyamala: 

Kalak&rmavaaajjatal) kalpita buddiiiydgatal.i 

Bvade&abhafauftmudyaii 1 areyaute graniadcvntah. 

See p. 421. 
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were immolate^ at her shrine. The Meriahs, whom the 
Khonds sacrificed uubil lately to the great goddess of the 
Earthj are an example of the prevalence of such human 
sacrifices * 9 8 fi In fact the native mind is still so familiar with 
the idea of immolating human beings that a human head, or 
as its substitute a cocoanut, is required for the decoration of 
the shed-(mantapa) in which the Grftmadevatais placed . 986 
The Todas in the Nilagiris offer to this day milh and blood 
sacrifices to the Mother Earth. Th,e former are intended to 
obtain from her good grass and good buff aloe-mi lk, and at the 
New-year milk is for this purpose poured on the ground. 
The bloody sacrifice takes place at the dry Ke^u 9 when 
buffaloes are killed and their blood is spilt to satisfy the 
goddess, who will reward her adherents with a rich harvest* 
The buffaloes take now the place of human beings, but the 
tradition still survives among the Todas that in former 
times they sacrificed men to the Bhiimidevl, though they 
have managed to keep it secret. With respect to the 
Todas whose real name is, as I have proved, Kodas , and 
who belong to the Gaudian Khonds, this information is 
very important, as it settles for good all doubts as to their 
nationality, for the worship of the Earth and of the Gr&ma- 
devat&s proves them to be Gauda-Dravidians . 987 

The aborigines of this country seem likewise to have 
revered, and some mountain-tribes who have not come into 
contaot with BrihmaAs or other civilised Hindus do still 
revere, an invisible Supreme Spirit, of whom they form no 
special image, but whom they generally adore in the 


See pp. 158, 154. 

11 * See Qramadevatapratistha : “ mftnavlyena liras! tatpratinidhin 
nIrik5Uph*l§na...&laiik]:t£ ma^tap?," compare p. 461, note 847. 

•m above, pp. 190-192. 1 obtained the information about tbe 
original objeot of the Kedu, the funeral ceremony serving as a pretext for 
the barbarous massacre of cattle, from respectable Todas of Ave different 
Blands. 
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shape of a stone. An instance of this worship is Gurunft- 
tha.* 38 It is incorrect to connect this stone-worship with 
the Linga-worship, with which it has nothing in common. 

This Supreme Spirit who protects men in their trouble 
and guards them from evil spirits is adored as the kind 
father Ayya, and is known in South-India as Aiyan&r. 
Mother Earth and the Great Father, as represented by the 
Gr&madevats and Aiyanar, are the central figures of the 
Gauda-Dravidian pantheon. Both have fallen from their 
throne, and lead a degraded existence. Just as the Vedic 
deities became Asuras in the Brahmanic creed, and the grids 
and goddesses of the Edda were transformed into Dev|ls 
and Witches, so also do the Grftmadevatas and Aiyan&r 
occupy the position of fallen angels. They differ, however, 
from other fallen angels, in that their influence is not malig- 
nant. Their real 6bject is to protect human beings from all 
kinds of calamities, and especially from the mischievous 
machinations of the evil Spirits, with whom the Universe is 
peopled according to the opinion of the Aborigines. And here' 
it is worth mentioning that in spite of the GaudR-ftfAvidian 
populace occupying an inferior and dependent 
has exercised a considerable influence on the Brahmanie 
element. It has forced its way gradually into the vsry 
heart of the Aryan worship, which eventually, by amal- 
gamating with Gauda-Dravidian doctrines, underwent a 
thorough change, so that the purity of its system disap- 
peared, and a new belief, the Brahmanic religion of our day, 
was substituted in its stead, a belief which partly rests on 
non-Aryan ideas. We even find Brahmans openly partici- 
pating in the unhallowed proceedings at the festivals of the 
village-goddesses, and defending their behaviour with the 
statement, that every, act of a Brahman is connected with 


»” Seep. 200. 
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Brahman, and that in consequenoe he oan not do wrong 
whatever he may do. 2 8 9 

If, however, the pure Vedic doctrine has been altered 
by the influx of non- Aryan tenets, so also have the latter 
undergone a change by coming in contact with Aryan 
ideas, and not only have males intruded into the once ex- 
clusively female circle of GrAmadevatAs, but also a motley of 
queer figures have crept in, forming indeed a very strange 
gathering. The Gr&rnadfcvat&pratiffh £ mentions as GrA- 
madevat&s the skull of Brahman, the head of Visnu, the 
skull of Renuka, the figure of Draupadi, the body of Slta, 
the harassing followers of Siva (the Pramathas), the attend- 
ants of Visnu (P&risadas), demons, Yoginis, various kinds 
of Saktis made of wood, stone and clay ; persons who were 
unsuccessful in their devotional practice, Sunassepha, Tri- 
safiku, G-hatotkaca^ and others ; Devakl’s daughter, multi- 
form DurgSs and Saktis ; Potana and others who kill chil- 
dren ; Bhutas, Pretas, and PisAcas ; KOsra&nda, §akinl, Daki- 
nl, VetAlas and others, Yak$as, KirAtadevi, Sabarl, Rudra, 
100 krores of forms of Rudra ; Matangl, $yamalA, unclean 
Ganapati, unclean Ca^dalf, the goddess of the liquor pot 
(Surabhagdesvarl), Mohinl, Rak§asl, Tripura, Lankhinl, 
Saubhadevi, Samudrika, VanadurgA, JaladurgA, Agnidurga, 
suicides, culprits, faithful wives, the Goddesses of matter, 
Goddesses of qualities and Goddesses of deeds, etc. 940 


* >v See Devtyamala : “ Tasam aroanam ca brahman a api fiarhsantftyeke. 
Sarvam khalvidam brahma tajj&laniti Santa upaaitetyadi 6rutivocanair 
br&hmanasya sarvam brahmamayam bhavatlti nirdus^am. Etad vai karni- 
nam nktam apakSminam na kihcana.” (Some Brahmans also revere them 
(the gramadevatas).The whole world is Brahman, who creates, destroys and 
protects. One should, free from passion, meditate on him, this is a Vodic 
.preoept. Everything connected with a Brillmian is identified with Brah- 
man, and in consequence there is no fault in it. So say those Brahmans 
who desire something, but not those who do not desire.) 

•*° See Oramadevatapratiftha : Tatra (ftyatanS) devata Brahmanah 
kapaiam Visaofiairo Renukamostakam Draupodimurtis Sitatanuh Proma- 
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The Hindu exoterics, especially those who belong to the 
modem schools, have their peculiar ideas about the con^ 

thab fiaiva Vai? naval? pari$ada graha ydginyab iaktayd nBnavidha darn- 
fillamf ninny a jata bhra$$ ye oa yagato na siddhim gatft §unafi4§phaa 
Triiankor Ghatotkacacfia ityadya Devakigarbhottha bahuriipinl Dnrgft ca 
Saktib Pntanadya balaghatinyo Bbiitapretapifiacafioa KuSman^a Sakinl 
DBkini Vetaladya Yakpah Kiratadevi Sabari, Rudrasca Satakotirupaoi 
Raudraii Matangi dyamaloochistaganapatir Uoohiptao&n^ali SurabhSn* 
<JeivarI Mohinf RakaasI Tripura LahkhinI SaubhadevI Samudrika Yana- 
dorgi~Ja1adurga Agnidurga atmahantarab fiksitab pativratnfioa dravy* 
adevyo gupadevyab kriyadevya ityadya gramadevataa samavayen^ 
pujyantS. 

According to Bopadeva the following are the Gramadevatiia : 

1. Sivalaktib Suvarnamba Hannman Pafali tatha 
Durvasaputri Muktambft RainukaGciinima tatha. 

2. Ylramba Marika] Gab ga Phalagauri ca Nagnika 
Arkika Virabhadrasca Vlrafi Svapatir eva ca. 

3. Bhillal? Kiratab SiddhaSca DraupadI oagraja tatha 
Sarvamba cftryanathaSca Bhavani Siddhapurnpah. 

4. Raudri Rudra Mahara^ri Manika Rudrasabghika 
Mfikambd Vallavas sarve kr^nabhaktasca Yndavah. 

6. Laksmis Tara Brahmaraksas Trnamba Phullaldoana 
Dharma llo GnmScaiva SBrabhah Khadgaravaaah. 

6. Sangamefii Mahadeyi Rudrani CandikeSvaral? 
Vinayakafioaikamata cintyefii Varan a tatha. 

7. Valmikini oa Bheranda Durgamba oargalambika 
Jyotir Mahefio Yogi oa Yogini B&gala tatha, 

8. Snk'ahaata &jbkhalika Mayiiri Siihhavahanl 
YirnnI Sa?kull Kftya R5k?asf Oandrafiekhara. 

9. N irgit nJ ikarkavrkf as tha Prastha Paryabkavasinf 
Afijana Bhnfica^iryasas TatSkefiyo^adhlivarl. 

10. Vyaghreii oa Dhanuskotis TolBkotis tathSndira 
Upala Nagnrnpa ca Ja{i Sasta oa Bhairavab. 

11. JEU yairbgo JBmadagnyab PBr?ada§ Sakunafi Sami 
Dfaadvan Kf$anathn oa Mahamantja oa Knn<jika. 

12. SrBaika canikhela oa Kntmlutjialoa Vinayaiab 
MasiirikEhiph&na oa TnlasI PainvataapB. 

18. RStaiiira Mahavifaub Kaficyam aiddhena piijitah 
Pratftikaa Tamalaioa Gang&bhrooa Dnknlika. 

14. Nflaioa Mihiraavaml Sphdtamba oa Munlivarab 
OKlinf 6nrpika oaiva Grahaynthapaynthapa. 

15. P&kinI Yakjarnpa oa Markatoldkhalatmika 
Hayyabgavlna Mujali KumBrI Bamartlpii.if. 

16. Jalamurtiioagnimiirttf Oakravatadrinlyikii 
Labkini Pntanbtyadyah pdjyante gramadevatal?, 
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nexion of the Grimadevatft and the Earth. They uphold 
that the Lord Is vara, beyond whom they admit the exist- 
ence of the highest unmanifested Spirit, the Parabrahman, 
has seven forms or aspects, which manifest themselves in 
seven planes. The highest aspect of Isvara is exhibited in 
the Qigveda, another in Euddha, the seventh appears in 
the GrRmadevatS on the surface of the Earth. In na oh 
sphere the leading spirit is attended by hosts of subservi- 
ent gods and ghosts, differing from each other according 
to the condition of these planes, which, though differing in 
elevation, stand to each other in a co-ordinate position. On 
a level with the Gramadevat&s a/e elsewhere the so-called 
fairieB and gnomes. These spirits can be easily evoked, 
and are therefore objects of popular worship. In their 
lower types they often display a cruel disposition and 
delight in bloody sacrifices, but their ruder constitution 
does not necessarily indioate a bad disposition. 

On the QrUmactevat&a. 

The Gr&madevatft is the personation of the Female 
Energy as represented by Mother Earth, and as suoh the 
principal deity of the Turanian race. As the GrRmadevatR 
is the tutelary deity of every place in India, it is impossi- 
ble to give a complete list of them, nor is it even necessary 
to do.so, considering that, though differing in name, quali- 
fications and other points, they are by their nature identi- 
cal with each other, as representatives of one and the Bame 
power, t'.e., of £akti . 9 4 1 Some GrRmadevatSs are connected 
only with their speoial locality, while others, as Kali and 
M&riyamma, though retaining their local supremacy, in 
consequence of the peculiar powers they possess, are 
encountered all over the country . As their name Amrna or 

9 4 1 This idea is also expressed in the Devlyninala in the £loka 
lndranfprpmukha devyas sarvadevfiralasambhayftk 
daktayas tatra pujyaftte nanirupal? kalauyuge. 
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Arriba, mother, implies, they are, wherever they reside, 
revered as the protecting mothers. They are not identical 
with the M&taraa of later Sanskrit mythology, thongh there 
exists without doubt a connexion between them, and it is 
probable that the conception of the Mfttaras is due to 
Gauda-Dravidian influence- For a closer inquiry into this 
subject discloses the fact, that Aryan legends have been 
thus inseparably blended with non-Aryan, so that it is 
often difficult to keep the two currents asunder,, and to dis- 
cover the original source. 

That the worship of the Gr&madevat&s is very popular; is 
not only proved by the great number of their shrineB, but 
also by the fact, that though their most faithful devotees 
form on the whole the poorest class of the population, their 
temples are often endowed with sufficient land to cover the 
expenses incurred for their maintenance. Every villager, 
man or woman, takes a personal interest in his Gr&made- 
vata, her temple is daily visited, and the shady tree on its 
premises forms the favorite meeting place of the commu- 
nity.* 48 

The temple of the Gr&madevata stands either within or 
outside the village. V aisnava people worship the goddess 
in the centre of the hamlet, Saktas do so outside it, Kap&- 
likas on the burning ground, Gapapatas at the house-door 
or at the house-pillar, and others with the exception of 
the merchants revere her in the bazaar-street. All, how- 
ever, can adore her near a waterside, in a forest, or in 
stone-, wooden-, or clay-temples . 843 According to the 
SmTtipurdqasamuccaya, Gramadevatas are found in the 


141 See Deviyamala : Gramipo gramarakfarthi pujayed gramadevatalj. . 

141 See Gramadevatapratiftha : “Atha gramfaab sve§axn Bamastikae- 
may a svasthaniyS gramad bahir va gramafaktim pratiflhapya.pujayeyub, 
Vaifnava gramamadhye Sakta bahilj Kapalikitf 5ma6ano Ganapata dvaradoie 
stambbadeic va anyd tvantara vnpijah pajiyavitbyam serve jalanik&te 
vane va papaHadfirumfBmayayatane?varcayeyub. 
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hamletaof low-caste people, in the abodes of savages and in 
the villages of peasants, in the tents of the Abhiras, in the 
station of hanters, in the flocks of outcasts and in 
bazaars, among the Sadras and cultivators, in capitals, 
towns, villages and sub-villages, in carpenters* shops, on 
the roads, in the houses of village servants, in the abodes 
of vilOmas, as well as in the huts of Pulkasas and in the 
houses of weavers . 944 

The idol is almost daily decorated with saffron powder and 
red kunkuma, and what remains of it, after the idol has 
been ornamented, is distributed ajnong those present. The 
sacrificer (who is generally called Pujftri, or Bhopi in the 
North, or Vlravesin when possessed of the demon), and 
even the members of his family are supposed to be in 
possession of powerful charms, capable of bewitching, as 
well as of driving away evil spirits. The chucklers also 
often claim to have an exclusive knowledge of such spells. 
The Gr&madevata is as much a living part arid parcel of 
the village, as are the Karnam, Talaiyari, Toti and other 
village officials. These deities are, as I have already point- 
ed out, the tutelary gods, and each villager expects his own 
divinity to preserve his village from evil spirits. They, it 
is believed, try to injure the crops as well as men and 
beasts, and to harm the village community in various other 
ways. The goddess is therefore venerated like a benevo- 
lent mother. If a villager is affected with any illness, her 
assistance isdhvoked, her favour is entreated by all kinds 


844 See Bmrtipurdnasamuccaya : 

1. Pallipakkanakhe^anam abhiraiibiraeya oa 
Kir&tapallikaya&ca pnga6rei\ivanikpatham. 

2. Siidranam kar^akaaam ca nagaryab patfcanasya oa 
gramasya copagramasya tTaatravaBasyo paddbatefy. 

8. Gramacantjalavatyaica vilomavasakasya ca 
Tatha pulkasavalyasoa kuvindavasakasya oa. 

4. Devyd yafi oftbkimaninyah katbyante gramadevatafo. 
Vildmas are the same as pratilomas. 
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of sacrifices, and additional votive promises are made, 
should such offerings prove successful. If * the patient re- 
covers, his recovery is ascribed to the power and benevolence 
of the Gr&madevatft, and to the influence and efficiency of 
the PQjari. The promised vow is religiously kept, whether 
it takes the shape of a present, as a bell or a silver figure 
of the goddess, or of an act to be performed by tl\e re- 
covered patient, e.g ., to walk round the idol in a dress of 
margosa leaves. 

At the worship of the Gr&madevata are used the leaves, 
flowers, resin and milky juice of the holy and of the red 
Oleander, of the white Galatropis gigantea, of the black 
Datura, the China rose, the Nimb tree, Euphorbia antiquo- 
rum and of other plants. When an animal, a black goat, 
or any other goat or a buffaloe, is to be sacrificed, the PQjftri 
walks from the right side round the firepit, binds the beast 
on the flagstaff to the east of the temple, and the sacrificer 
possessed of the demon ( virUvesin ), after pouring saffron 
water on the victim, waits until it indicates the consent qf 
the deity by shaking its body and then kills it with a sword, 
with one stroke, otherwise it is regarded as unpropitious. 
This done, he cuts off its foot, and places it into its mouth. 
On its head is arranged an oil lamp, which is lighted with 
a new cloth wick. The Pariahs dance and play on musical 
instruments in honor of the GrRmadevata, while the more 
respeotable and high-caste villagers who attend the festival, 
place the prasUda , i.e. } flowers, leaves, flour, etc., on their 
heads .* 45 

Oblations consisting of liquor, meat, grain and lights are 

••• See Qramadivatapi'atiftha : De vakaravf rar aktakara v I ra6 ve tarkanl > 
lonmattajapSpicujnandaBnuhyadipatrapuBpamryaBakjIradyair arcayitv&g- 
nikundaeya pradakiinyena praoyam egaraeya dhvajaatambhe pafium san- 
nahya kpnaehagam baetam mahiBam va viriveff khadgcnotlqrtya taaya 
padam tanmukhe sankllya tacohirasi devafcabhimukham tailolar&yam 
nikeipya niitanaTasaea dfpam pmjvalya yadyaghopewa mahanrfcfcena can<)ala 
devlm Btuvanti gramini anye pa darlanaprasadamAtram fiirasH rahantl. 
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presented to the deities, and special festivals celebrated 
in their honor . 240 The sacrificer begins with placing the 
figure of the devatS, in the Maqtapa. This is decorated with 
flesh, palm-toddy, honey, liquor, ghee and milk, with a 
human scull or with a cocoanut as its substitute, and with 
cocks and other beasts as substitutes for living animals. 
The idol is then adorned and propitiated with rice mixed 
with blood, and other gifts. Some devotees cut off their 
limbs and present* them to the idol . 2 4 7 

In the Telugu country this Vtrdvesin is called Polurdja , 
who occupies in the household of Ellamma the post of a 
herald. His services are, however, uot monopolised by this 
goddess. This name is derived from pbtu, a male animal, 
especially a male bufFaloe ( mahi?a ), and Potur&ju or Potar&ju 
is in Kanarese called Potappa or Konara ya . 248 He is con- 
sidered to be the son of a Pariah, and in consequence called 
Can$Ulaputra, and, as Potula raju , is the king of buffaloes. 
He is personated by a M&diga who kills the sacrificial goat, 
by strangling it with his teeth and tearing open its throat. 
It may be here remembered with respect to the buffaloe 
that this animal serves as the vehicle of Yama. 

Bloody sacrifices are required at most feasts, and every 
marriage or other important event is commenced with the 
immolation of fowls or sheep. 

A general subscription is raised in a village every year 
or two in order to arrange for a festival or yUtrd for pro- 
pitiating the goddess. A suitably decorated pot is for this 
purpose carried round the village, as a rule by the PojRri, 

Seo ibidem: Sidhumarnsabalibhih dipair utaavaisca . . arcyate. 

147 Seo ibidem: Pratiathiiy&m iidau dikiifcah pisitena pariarutE ca mad* 
huna modyena gbrtena ksiretia ca manavlyena siraBa tatpratmidhini 
u&rikelaph&lona pranipratioidbibbih kukkufc&dibbir alaukrte man tape 
pratimajm eKnkrtya lahitunnadibalibhir aradbya kecid upEsaknh avaavan* 
gani obitl . prayaoobanti. Natrodbandhanam, nainam apakurvanti subaao 
va etad virfumm kalau pratyuksibhavati pbalam pratyakpibhavati pbalam. 
etad eva kalau Sudranam ucifcam ityahn bhagavfm Porulnrnh. 

* 41 See above, pp. 97, 469. 
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and every cottager contributes his share in kind or in coin. 
A great heap of cooked rice, afterwards distributed espe- 
cially among the village servants, is placed before the god- 
dess; and the beasts are slaughtered before her image. A 
Vettiy&n or Talaiy&ri carrying a pot full of Hoe deeply satu- 
rated with blood goes every day, generally about midnight, 
80'long as the feast lasts, along the backyards of the houses 
of the village, and throws a handful of this rice in the fourl 
corners of every street, in such a manner that he may not 
be seen by any person ; for whoever sees him is sure to be 
afflicted by the devils, whose favours are to be gained by 
the offerings contained in this pot. This is done to secure 
the village against attacks of evil spirits. At the end of the 
festival the pot is taken to a particular spot on the boundary 
line of the village, where the offerings are thrown up in the 
air to be received by the devils, and after this ceremony, the 
pot is broken on the same spot. This pot is known in Tamil 
as the Ellai-catti, boundary pot. Morebver, on the last day of 
the festival the metal image of the goddess is carried round 
the outskirts of seven neighbouring villages, in order that 
the Gr&madevatfcs of those villages be kept from visiting 
and molesting the place. If the Gramadevatfi. is propitiated, 
the village will be free from small-pox, cattle-disease, famine 
and tree-disease, fire will not burn down the honsea, nor 
will the river overflow its banks, nobody will die a sudden 
death, nor will poisonous snakes, scorpions and other obnox- 
ious animals do harm, nor will animals with claws or fangs, 
nor worms, bears, tigers or lions do injury : general security 
prevails in the country, and the people are prosperous . 249 


* 49 See Oramadevatapratiatha : Prasanna yada gramadevata tasmin mari- 
karogapaaurogadurbhik^avrkaarogadayah samyanti, nagnir gehani prada- 
henna nadijalam iiplavayet, atnrtyur naSayati naiva, sarpavrficikadayo vi$a- 
vlry£ na badbante, nakliino darnatrinafioaranyakab kitabhalliikavya- 
ghrasimhadayo na hirasanti, yogaksemab kalpate raatre oa prajakaenjo 
bhavatlti vijfiayatd. 
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If in spite of all precautions! an evil-disposed spirit 
should nevertheless haunt the village! so that the crops 
are destroyed by blight/ or fires burn down the houses! or 
epidemics rage and decimate the population! the favour 
of that spirit must be secured! and his anger appeased by a 
great expiatory feast during which an immense number of 
animals are killed. At this celebration the entire popu- 
lation congregates outside the village! and a pot ( karaham ) 
representing the enraged deity is with great honor carried 
into the centre of the village! and there deposited. After 
a lapse of three days it is with like ceremonies oarried back 
to the borders of the village. Fresh sacrifices are then 
offered! and! when the above mentioned pot has been there 
broken to pieces! the spell is pronounced to be removed 
from the afflicted village . 950 

As a proof of the former supremacy of the Gr&madeva- 
t&s among the deities of this country! should be quoted 
the generally accepted tradition that they once enjoyed 
the highest bliss, but incurred by their pride the curse of 
the Supreme Spirit, who condemned them to roam over 
the world and to protect there mankind from the machina- 
tions of the. demons, who were subjected to their sway. 
Out of gratitude for thiB protection, men established yearly 
festivals to every one of them. At the end of the world 
they will, however, be freed from the curse, and regain 
their former pre-eminence . 95 1 

What the Grftmadevata is to the village, the Kuladevatd is 
to the family. This deity is likewise of Gauda-Dravidian 
origin! though now largely worshipped by Brahmans, 
especially in the Maratha country, but also elsewhere, e.g., 


* 80 Inspector-General of Polioe, Colonel Porteous , has kindly placed at 
my disposal a Memo on the Village-goddess in India , and I am indebted to 
it for some valuable information which it contained. 

til This opinion is expressed in a letter written by a Native of India 
to the Rev. B. Ziegenbalg on pp. 146, 147. 


*50 
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in Mysore, where the Br&hmans of Bettadaparam revere 
Aftgftramma as their Kuladevata. In fact, if anybody 
sees her or any other GrRmadevatR with his own eyes, he 
mast devote himself and his whole family to the Bervice of 
that deity who henceforth becomes the family deity or 
Kaladevata. 

Connected with the worship of the Kaladevata is tbatj 
of the Iffadevata, the chosen or tutelary deity of the! 
house. Among the Brahmans the Istadevata is that god\ 
of the Pafio&yatana, 2 6 2 which is placed in the centre. The \ 
PancByatana itself iB restricted to the higher casteB, but 
even the lowest orders worship household gods represented 
by very small figures of the GrRmadevatas, made either 
of stone or of wood. 

I shall now give some particulars about a few of the 
more important village deities, beginning with those whose 
worship, in consequence of their wider sphere of influence, 
is spread over larger areas, and who have been more spe- 
cially distinguished by the name of the nine §aktis or 
Navasaktis. These are Ellamma, Mariyamma, Arik&lamma, 
Pitjari, Bhadrak&li; Durga, Camurnja, and Pdrija (Puranai) 
and Pu$kala (Putkalai) , the two wives of Aiyanar. Some of 
these names are Sanskrit or partly Sanskrit, replacing per* 
haps other older names of purely Ganda-Dravidian origin. 

1. Ellamma. 

Ellamma, Ellammai, or Ellamuttammai, from ella all, and 
amma mother, the mother of all, in Sanskrit called 8ar- 
vamba (under which name she is, e.g., worshipped at BasSpat- 
tanam), is, especially in the Telugu country, revered as the 
Adisakti. All castes from the Brahmans downwards adore 
this Gr&madevat&. She, so the legend says, has neither father, 


“* See above, p. 889. 
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mother, nor husband, and was born from ont of the earth. 
Hie M&las, who claim to be desoended from the sage Adijam- 
buvu, contend that Ellamma was created by his mantras, and 
that she attained her maturity nine hours after her birth, 
looking like a girl of twelve years. She then went to Adi- 
jambuvu desiring him to be her husband, but he refnsed, 
giving her, however, a Sanjiva root with the instruction to 
plant it on the M&tafigagiri, and ta present there offerings 
to him. This done, he predicted that a cock wonld in time 
arise from the root of the plant, Ellamma become a hen 
and lay three eggs. One of these eggs would fall into 
the N&galoka and give birth to Adise$a, another would 
turn bad and, falling into the city of the king Bali, would 
become a Brahmar&ksasI, but on the third Ellamma would 
sit, and Brahman, Visnu and Siva would be born from it. 
After the creation of these three gods Ellamma would 
again become a woman . 258 And as he had prophesied, 
so it happened. 

tit i owe this story to the Rev. W. Howard CampbeU , mjl, of the LJU. K 
who has written to me as follows about Ellamma s “ Ellamma is the Adifokti, 
without father or mother or husband, bom out of the earth, a virgin. 
Before her was Adijambnvu, a great muni, who was bom sin months before 
the Haliyugam. (The Madigas olaim to be his descendants.) He by his 
mantras oaused Ellamma to be born out of the earth. Nine hours after die 
was bom, she attained to maturity and was like a twelve years' old girl. 
Putting on grand olothes and gold ornaments she went to Adijembuvu and 
greetedhim 4 Trimitramangalam ( ^ sfc O Ke> *$w , author of the Shastraa 
who made Ganga speak and helped Rama in the Kritayugam), 0 grand* 
father/ He looked at her and said 4 What is it, o Adifiakti P ' She replied 
4 1 have searched ail hills and plains and secret places and have found no 
husband who will satisfy my youthful desires/ He said 4 No gods are 
yet bora with the Kaliyugam, so there is none to satisfy your desire/ *&ha 
replied 4 1 have oome to have intercourse with you/ 4 That/ be said, 
‘cannot be/ 4 Who then is there’ she asked, * to satisfy my desires P* 
He replied 1 1 give you a Sanjiva root, take it to Matang&giri hill, plant it 
there, and with offerings worship me. From this root will spring np a 
and on its appearance you will become a hen. You will lay three eggs. 
Of these one will fall down in to the Nftgalokam, and from it will come forth 
Adisbeshan. One will go bad, andwill fall into Balimaharlja’g oity. The 
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According to another legend, especially current in the 
Tamil country, EUaxnma was the revived Renukft, who had 
originally been the ohaste wife of Jamadagni, and the mother 
of his five sons. One day Bhe saw Citraratha, king of 
Mrttik&vatl, sport with his queen, and became jealous of 
their happiness. Her husband peroeived that Renukft had 
lost her chastity, and ordered his sons to kill her. The elder 
four refused to do so, but the youngest, Parasur&ma, con* 
sented. Renukft, on hearing of this, fied for protection to a 
neighbouring village inhabited by Pariahs. Her son pursued 
and found her there, and after killing all the PariahB, cut 
off the head of his mother, which he bronght to his 
father. Jamadagni, as recompense for Buch obedience, 
granted his. son the favour of asking a boon, who thereupon 
requested his father to allow him to restore his mother 
to life. Jamadagni consented, and Parasur&ma went 
with the head of his mother to the place where he had killed 


Brahmaraksfaasi will be bom from it. On one yon Will ait, and from it 
Brahma, Vishnu and Sira will oome forth. On their birth, you will again 
become a woman.’ It happened as the sage said, and on becoming a 
woman, Ellamma turning to the Trimurtulu asked them to satisfy her desire. 
They replied * Mother we came from your womb, how can we do this P 1 
Bhe answered ‘ I am not your mother, but only your grandmother, as yon 
were born from an egg, so you need not hesitate.' They fled from her in 
fear from place to' place, and at length rushed into the presence of Adijam- 
buvu to tell him, who they were, and why they had fled from the Adtiakti. 
He turned to Siva and said * It is you she seeks and not the others. 
When she presses you to oomply with her wishes promise. to do so on 
the condition that she gives you her third eye. She will agree to give yon 
her eye, and with it I shall take away her strength, so that her robe will 
become a burden to her.’ Siva did according to thesedireotions, and the 
Adflriakti’ s strength and vigour disappeared. He asked if she still wished 
him to oomply with her request, and she replied that her robe had become 
a burden to her. The Trimurtulu left her, and after receiving instruc- 
tion from Adijambuvu, she returned to Matangagiri hill. Mine hours later 
the Kaliyuga began and the people came in multitudes to worship her. 

Borne other stories about hex* are besides in the mouths of the people.” 
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his mother. He pnt her head on the trank of one of the 
beheaded women, and thns revived it, bat he mistook the 
corpse of a Pariah woman for that of his mother, and the 
head of Beqnkft was in this manner pnt on a wrong body. 
This is the popular tale about the origin of Ellamma. 

Another legend contends that ParasnrBma pnt by mistake 
the head of a Pariah woman on the body of Renukft, and that 
inconsequence Jamadagni did not recognize as his wife the 
thus revived person, who was allowed to be worshipped by 
the Pariahs, while Reuuk&'s head was called Ammach&r. In 
the Tula country, K&li goes by the name of Ellamma, and it 
is a peculiar coincidence that Parasur&ma is in most K*JI 
temples worshipped in a special shrine. There existed 
therefore an old tradition which associated this fierce enemy 
of the K$atriyas with the aborigines of India ; but it is as yet 
unsafe to propose an explanation of the legend which ought, 
however, to be remembered and not overlooked .* 54 

1,4 See Dr. Wilhelm Germann’s edition of the Oenealogie der ] Kalahari* 
schen Gutter von Bartholomaaas Ziegenbalg, pp. 157—169. 

The following different version of the story of Renuka was given to mo 
by a Native as follows : “ Renuka, the mother of Parofinrama, was by virtue 
of her ohastity in the habit of making a vessel of sands and of bringing 
water from a river in snoh a vessel. One day, as usual, she went to the river, 
and when bathing she saw in the water the shadow of a Gandharva passing 
in the eky. Peroeiving the shadow to be beautiful, she thought in her 
heart that the real Gandharva must be extremely beautiful. From that 
instant her virtue left her, and. she wap unable to weave a vessel out of 
sands. (Aeoording to the stoiy related by Ziegenbalg she could through her 
ohastity draw the water out of the K aver I in the form of balls and roll 
them to her husband, who performed his sacrifices with this water.) She 
returned home in sorrow. Her husband knew it all, and asked his sons to 
slay Renuka. The youngest, Faralurgma, consented and pursued her into 
the quarter where Chan da las lived and slew her there. Then leaving the 
corpse cm the ground, Parafurama went to Jamadagni, related that he 
had carried out the sage's orders, and asked a boon that Renuka may be 
brought baok to life. Jamadagni gave some sanctified water which had the 
power to revive dead bodies. Before Paraiurama went to the Gbandalas’ 
quarter, some Chanda las removed Renuka's head and left a Chandala 
woman’s head near the trunk of Renuka. ParaSurama taking this head and 
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Ellamma is represented in a sitting poBtore with reddish 
skin and very fiery face. She wears on her head a crown 
with serpents lying over it ; for the natives declare, that 
many serpents dwell in her pagodas, and that people who 
see serpents, invoke her aid, drive them away so that they 
do no harm. She wears on her forehead three white lines 
of oowdnng-ashes, but is otherwise adorned like the ot 
goddesses. She has four hands. In her raised right ! 
she carries a drum (famaru) round which a serpent is entv 
ed, and in the other a trident ; in her uplifted left hand 
carries a noose, and in her bent left hand the skull of 
torn-off head of Brahman. This skull is said to attract 
the blood of men and beasts that is shed in the world, 
and yet cannot get full. As muoh blood is spilt at tho 
sacrifices of the Gr&madevatas, they generally carry in their 
hands the skull of Brahman. A metal image of Ellamma 
stands in her pagodas and is carried about at the festivals. 
The principal image before which sacrifices are made in 
the shrinks, is hewn out of stone, and fashioned in snoh 
a manner, that only the head above is visible, while the 
body stands concealed in the earth, in commemoration of the 
fact that only her head was revived'and placed on the trunk 
of another woman. 1 61 I have referred already to the stone 
images of the Gr&madevat&s which are shaped like a head, 
and given an explanation more generally applicable.* 06 

Shrines of Ellamma are found everywhere, though they 

trank as belonging to his mother, sprinkled water on them. The head and 
trunk united, and the renovated creature flew at Paralurama and pursued 
him to J&madagni’s residence. Jamadaghi not recognising the oreature 
as his wife, the latter demanded of the former, what she_should do. -She 
was allowed to live among Chandalas and be worshipped by them all over 
tb* Earth/’ 

The dSvata with the trunk is Ellamma, and the head alone (being pnrely 
Brahmanic) is called Ammaohar. 

* 9> Bee ZisgenboZp, p. 169. 

••• 8ee p.452. 
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ore only small in some places. 8 8 T Suoh temple^ contain, 
besides the image of Ellamma, generally those of Jcmadagni, 
RSnuk&’shusband ; ParoAurWma, Reijukitfs son ; Pdturija * » • 
her herald; Malhijet(i, i6a her (wrestler) ohampion; Vighto&i- 
vara, diva’s son ; Bhadra-Kzll, M&tahgi, the Pariah woman 
on whose trank the head of R8i?uk& was placed; and the 
Angels of Life (in Tamil TJyirttu% Kft/fcflrar), who catch in anet 
the souls of those who have suddenly died a violent death. 
These after they have been conveyed to Ellamma,. irho 
had suffered a similar fate, will in their turn undertake the 
office of soul-catchers. 160 There are also fouhd in her 
temples, images of serpents. The priest or Pujari of 
suoh shrines is a Pandaram. Once a week at least, on 
every Friday, sacrifices are with certain mantras offered to 
her. She is invoked for help by those who are threatened 
by poisonous snakes. Fishermen pray to her when they 
cannot catch any fish, or are in danger on the sea : others do 
the same, when they are in a perilous position. In her 
honour is every year celebrated a festival which lasts about 
eight days, during which her image is carried about. 1 81 
Pigs, bucks and cocks are decapitated before the door of her 
temple ; the priests retain the heads of these animals, while 
their owners eat the remainder. Some cook the meat of 
these animals and deposit some slices on leaves to Potu- 
r&ju, and to the UyirttQ^ilk&rar. They also bring a great 


E.j. at Tin&mpSttai. 

PSfuWy'u (PStuftjn), from p8 tv. a male animal, especially a 

male bnflaloe) j 0. P. Brown makes him oat to be the hasband of the 
Grimed* rati. (See p. 461.) 

"• Prom mallu and jitti (Sg) wrestler. 

sso gae Ziigtnbalg, p. 160. 

1,1 The Jtsv. W. H. CamploU of Eadapa has written to -me about the 
worship of BUawnna u f ollows i "This goddess is worshipped by people of all 
castes. Ceremonies in her honour are performed by dobeys( *vV toddy, 
sellem ( ■& S j and ohnoklers ; dr* ft ^ • Her temples, whioh are nnmtroos 
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quantity of cooked rice, which belongs partly to the priests, 
and partly to the workmen who carry the figures. Many 
tows are fulfilled on such days, one of which is the 
notorious hook-swinging when iron hooks are stnck in the 
back behind the shoulders of the persons who hare promised 
to swing in the air on a pole. This hook-swinging is, 

in this district, are built at a little distance from the Tillages in the vioin 
of the S udra houses. They should be overshadowed by a margosa tree. The 
is, as a rule, in each a stone-image representing a woman with three i 
in the shrine and near th» a small image made of the fir 

metals. In the verandah there is a small palanquin in which this smaller 
image is tarried at festivals. People of all castes, Brahmans included,' 
make offerings to the goddess of oocoanuts, inoense, and not unfrequently 
offer sheep. It is an Idige man who aota as pujari in presenting the 
usual offering, and who when an offering of food ^sjT 6 is presented, 

places a portion before the idol, and returns the remainder to the offerers; 
When a sheep is presented it is a dobey who sacrifices it. After he has 
cnt off the head, he places it on the pandal in front of the temple, and 
those who have presented it, take away the carcase. The Madiga people 
who are present or rather those of the Madigas who are set apart for the 
pnipose,theBaineniv&n<}lu(^3'jSfb3PO£^ l play upon the instruments and 
recite tales of the goddess, while offerings are being presented. A festival 
is held once a* year at each temple. It lasts for three days. On the first 
day 24 seers of oholam are boiled, poured in* a heap in front of the temple, 
and deoorated with flowers and turmeric. A buffalo is brought forward, 
the BainSnis (Madigas) tie margosa branches to its neck and drive it three 
times round the temple. Then they ask the village magistrate, if the 
sacrifice be performed. On his assenting a dobey comes forward and outs 
off the buffalo's head. The Bainenis rip np the belly, tie the intestines 
round their arms, mix rice with the dung and march round the temple 
throwing this into the air and crying ont: Kobali rathabaU (&*&€> 

They then prostrate themselves in front of the temple. The rdddi (village 
magistrate) and Karnam oome forward, cover them as they He with a 
new doth, and present betel to them. On this all rise to go off to their 
midday meal. In the evening all assemble again at the temple. A mix- 
ture of five seers of milk, five seers of jaghari and twenty-five seers of rice 
is oooked and plaoed in the temple. Then the Bainenis come forward and, 
after playing some music, tell a story of the goddess. On the second day, 
fttdawn, a square (*»$) is drawn with coloured powder in front of ths 
temple, and on it are plaoed camphor, betel. )lmes, teddy and arraok. The 
goddess is said to bfi specially fond o< liquor. A male goat and a female 
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however, not oonfined to Ellamma, but also performed at 
the festivals of other GrAmadevat&s. 869 

2. Mdriyamma. 

M&riyamma is the name of another Gr&made vatft. 968 She 
is regarded also as one of the nine Saktis, in faot by some 
worshippers she is considered to be the chief Sakti and 
goes thus by the name of Parasakti. She is of high repute, 
and among her names occur those of Ammai, Ayi, Tfiy, 
Poleramma, Peddamma .or Periyammai. 9 64 To her applies 

sheep are brought and pl&oed near the square. The dobey priest saCri- 
fioes the sheep in the usual way, and after he has done so, the BainSnis 
come forward after they have bowed before the shrine. One of them per- 
forms the gavu ( 7r ° 3 6 j by seizing the goat by the neok and strangling it 
with his teeth. When he has done this, he sits down in real or feigned 
excitement, and eats Ik Beers of rice, k of a seer of ourd, and k of a seer of 
ghee. This concludes the morning ceremonies. At night the iijegas (toddy- 
sellers) or bSstas (fishermen) place the small image in the palanquin and 
take it to the river. It remains there till dawn, and the BainSnis spend 
the time in repeating their stories. At dawn of the third day they take 
the image back to the temple. There are no further ceremonies, but from 
midday till evening the Baines is tell their stories?* 

,fll E.g. t at those of M&riyamma ( see pp. 480-484) and Angalamma. 
Compare also Ziegentotlg, p, 180. 

The name Mariyamma is generally derived from the Sanskrit word 
Mari, pestilence, plague, and amma , mother ; its meaning is therefore 
mother of pestilence ; Mari corresponds to the Sanskrit Marika, 

104 Among her many names the most common are : Adi, AdiiivadSri, 
AlamSlumaagai, Amman!, Aradharapporul, Ayi, AyirankaanndaiySl (who 
has thousand eyes), Arimuttuvaliyammai, Bhizde vl, Draupadf, Dhurandhari, 
Ifvarl, KaooipadiyaJ, Kaglukal or KadukSlammai (mother of the burning 
plaoe, or of forests), Kamakji, Eaptli, Kara&asanndsrl, Karani, Ki]iyendunl- 
yaki, Koddi, MadS, Madaraii, Maham&yl, Maharafii, Mangai, Mangalari- 
nddf, Mangauariyammai, Mandmapi, Maairaantralfikharl (chief of poison 
stones and spells), Maxi, Marika, MSrimnttu, Maritay, Mariyitta, Matajagf, 
Mayi, Muttumariyammai, Mutyalamma, Nagakanyi, Nallamuttu (good 
pearis), Nelliyakalliyini, Nlli, Parafijddi (supreme light), Padinayiraakaanu- 
daiyftl (haring 10,000 eyes), Pfijakkuratti (revered by Korava women), 
^amayapurattal ) , Sahkarl, Sakkaooivandaval, fiitali, (Sital&ddvl), Urkak- 
kuakili, V&oaki (pleased by sounds), Vadugi (Vadugantiy), mother of 
Vadngan or Bbairava, VallidSvinai, Valllnmaikklri, Vallari, Y akk al&dfiri 
or Yakkamma patroness of the Arkaplant, tee p. 400), etc. See abont 
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the legend whioh I give below, and whioh'has muoh resem- 
blance to the story told about Ellamma .* 98 In fact the 

Miriiyamma and her names the small Tamil poem Mariycmman talattu, 
lullaby of Mftriyammai. 

1CI I am indebted to the fit*. Mr. TT. S. OampMl also for this legend 
about Peddaama, sea pp. 469—477. 

“ Before aught pame Into existence, hills or fields or trees o$ plants, all 
was a waste of water. In the midst of this one ooean was sns- 
pended the great world-light. This light meditating all things within 
itself, thought to itself that the Kaliyngam must be brought forth, 
and men and oattle and all things created. Thus meditating, it took the 
form of a woman, and formed in the midst of the waters an island on 
whioh to rest. In this island she formed a garden, and in the garden 
a well. By the well she planted a mangrove tree and caused an 
ant-hill to arise near the tree. Day by day Bhe went into the garden, 
bathed in the well, ate of the frnit of the garden and adorned herself 
with its flowers. One day, while she was thus adorned, passion entered 
her heart, and the thought arose “ Had I a man, it would be well." As 
she passed into the garden giving utterance to this wish, a jessamine 
bough bent over towards her. Plucking a flower from it she said “ This 
will be my husband, 1 ’ and taking it to the well placed it in the oup of a 
lotus flower whioh floated on the sorfaoe of water. Having done this 
she assumed the form of a bird, a roller ( Coracias Indica ), and settled 
upon the lotus, brooding over the jessamine flower whioh she had 
placed in it. In time she became pregnant by the flower and laid three 
eggs in the lotus. She gathered these under her with her bill and brooded 
over them. In 72 days one egg, whioh was three-faoed, opened. The lower 
shell beoame the earth with the all* circling sea surrounding it. The upper 
became the heavens, the white of the egg beoame the stars, the yolk 
the sun and moon. From the blaok speck in the egg, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva were bom. Of the other two eggs, from one whioh was covered 
with 72 hairs, the Baksbasas were born. As soon as they were bom they 
rushed off to the western sea. The last egg became addled. The goddess 
seeing this, and knowing that from it would oome all manners of disease 
to man and beast, plaoed it aside in oonoealmeqt. After Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva had been bom, she reared them carefully up to their 12th year 
and then gave them eaoh an aerial ohariot and a trident, taught them the 
6m mantram, and tods them build for themselves three cities. As shelooked 
on them, she lusted after them, and dressing herself in befcutiful garments 
and adorning herself with all kinds of jewels, she, want up to Brahma and 
asked him to satisff her desire. He replied "Ton are my mother, how 
oaa If w sad shat his ears; She said ‘It is not so/ Til tell you how it 
is {. the egg is my obUd j you are bom from it, so I am your grandmother 
a&4 yott my grandson. Do as I wish/’ He replied u 1 cannot, go to 
Siva. 11 She went to Siva, and he gave her a similar answer. At last she flew 
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variously named Gr&madevat&s are in principle identical 
and this is also the reason why they have so many names 
in common. 

to. Vishnu in a rage and addressed herself to him. He saw her wrath 
and was afraid and said “ I oonsent to your proposal, bnt this is not a 
suitable time, oome at midday tomorrow.' 1 She went baok to her garden 
rejoicing, and next day at noon returned deoked with jewels and gar- 
lands. She found the three in one place and asked Vishnu to fulfil 
his promise. He said “ I will, bnt yon must first swear to give me three 
things I ask for." She made an oath, and he asked her for the fairest of her 
1,000 eggs, the ornament of her forehead, and a oertain weapon. She gave 
the eye and Vishnu gave it to Siva who placed it in his forehead, and thus 
became three-eyed. She gave the forehead ornament and weapon} and when 
she had .given all, suddenly her strength and vigour disappeared and she 
became as an old woman of 100 years. She lost all memory of her desire, 
and saw the world and all things clearly. Then she said 4 The demons 
are increasing, I go to ala^ them. Remain you here as guardians 
of this well and garden and Bend me daily jessamine flowers.' Thus 
saying she went to the western Bea and began to slay the demons. 
She slew multitudes, but as she slew them their blood fell upon the 
earth, and as it fell, millions of demons sprung up from it out of the 
earth. Then she bethought herself how she might slay them, and at 
last assumed her divine form, and put out her tongue. Her tongue 
extended for 120 miles upon the earth, and she began again to slay 
the demons oausing their blood to fall upon her tongue instead of 
upon the earth. In this way she slew them all. But a little blood 
ba d fallen to the earth without her noticing it, and from this Dun- 
dubhi, the buffaloe demon, was born. He, in fear of the goddess, plunged 
into the sea and swam over to Sugriva's mountain, and lived there for some 
time, daily increasing in strength. At length unable to resist the attacks 
of Vali and Sugriva he left the mountain and made his way to the 
garden of the goddess, and began to defile her well and destroy the 
garden. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who were guardians of the place, 
saw the harm that had been done, and on looking for the oanse of it, found 
the demon lying upon a bank. They asked him who had destroyed the 
garden, and he said M It waa L" 11 Who are you P M they questioned. 11 1 am 
Vishvamitra’s son j my name is Dundubhi Bakshasa,” he said. Thereupon 
be challenged them to fight, and they attaoked him with their tridenta i 
hot strike as they would they oottld infliot ne wounds on him. He taunted 
them with their inability, and they owning that they could do no more, 
ch a ll eng ed him to* attaok them. He breathed on them and they, with 
their blond ohariots, were oarried away in the atorm. Then he stamped 
with his foot, and the earth trembled so that their ohariots were shaken to 
ph ffln , Xn tenor they rushed off to tho goddess and told her of the 
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M&riyamma ranks as a sister of Vi$$u and of Kr$fla, and 
is thus known as M&yttsahodarl, NUra^anartafigai, §eft- 
kapnantangai and Gspalantafigai. In tke Samayapuratt&l 
temple near l§rfrangam, the Gramadevata Mariyamma is 
supposed to be a sister of Rarigan&tha, and all the collec- 
tions which are made in that temple, are credited to the 
account of Pafigan&tha. / 

Mariyamma is revered all over India, but in the South! 
especially at Eanpanflr (Krspa's town) and &amayapuram 


encounter. She at once armed herself and set off to encounter the demon, 
with weapons in each of her seven hands. She found him lying by the way- 
side and strnok at him with all her weapons, but her blow had no effeot. 
Then she invited him to attack her, but he, saying ‘How can I 
attack a woman/ simply breathed and she was carried away by his breath 
when he stamped his foot, and the earth trembled so that she was thrown 
into the air. She fled in terror and he, lowering his horns, rushed after 
her. As she fled she oast some drops of sweat on the ground, and from 
these sprung up an ant-hill with 3 horns which rose half way to the 
heavens. She at once assumed the form of an ichneumon and ruBhed 
into the ant-hill. The demon not seeing her rushed upon the ant- 
hill and trampled it into pieces. As he dashed past, however, it sprung 
up again as before. For 14 days he continued his contest with the 
ant-hill and in this time Peddamma reached the Nagaloka, made 
friends with the Siddhas and turned back leading 80 millions of them 
to do battle with the demon. As the Siddhas marched up to the 
upper world, they chanted inoantations, and, such was the force of these 
incantations, that, before they emerged from the ground, the demon fell 
down and died. When they came out of the ant-hill they saw the demon 
lying dead, and out off its head in triumph. They placed the head before 
the goddess with one of the forelegs in the mouth, put the fat from the 
belly on the head, and above all set a lamp fed with the melted fat of the 
demon. After doing this, they procured a large quantity of rioe and strong 
drink, cut up and cooked the body and had a great feast. 

At Feddamma’s festival, an earthen image of lhe goddess is made. 
This is dressed and adorned with jewels and placed in a small booth 
made by people of the washer-caste. Food and arrack are plaoed in front of 
this and the history of the goddess is related by the Asadhi people (Males). 
The Males bring forward the buffalos to be sacrificed, a dobey slays it, the 
Madigae out up the carcase, the Males take the head and place it in front 
of the image and light a lamp and place it upon it. After the ceremonies 
era over, the image is taken to the boundary of the village and thrown away/’ 
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in Trichinopoly ; in Kor&Agioiyamnum-kovil in Tinnevelli ; 
in T&dikOmbu, Vatalagupdu, Colavandta, VlrapSn^i and 
Periyakul&m in Madura j iu the town of Tanjore and in the 
famous M&riyamman-kOvil in its neighbourhood ; in Koli- 
yanur and Tiruvann&uialai in South Arcot; and in Periya- 
pfilayam and Kafici in Cliingleput ; and in other places.' e * 
She was expelled from heaven, so goes the legend, on 
account of her haughtiness, and she is also more feared for 
causing in her anger plagues and other calamities, than 
beloved for removing them, and for protecting men from 
the attack of demons ; though she will kill the devils when 
a person remembers her while the demons oppress him. 

The special disease with which she is connected, is small- 
pox, and she is therefore called Mjlrimuttu, Muttum&ri- 
yamma, Mutyalamma, Nallamuttu, Sitalftdevi, etc. Those 
who die of small-pox are admitted to her company. In 
consequence of the prevalence of this and other diseases, 
Mariyamma is much in request, and yearly festivals in 
her honour take place everywhere.* 67 To her is sacred 
the 7th day of the light fortnight (suklapakfa) of Sr&vapa, 
which is called SitalAsaptaml. 


* 80 The M&rij&mman-talaUu quotes the following places as celebrated for 
their worship of Mariyammai : Kan nan or, Kannapuram, Vijayanagaram, 
Ayodhya, Piccapdisannidhi, Kaftjagiri, Indranagaram, Tulukkawam, Mala- 
yalam, Samayapuram, Viratapuram, Ka^ampadi, Uttankldu, Pa<Javi<}u, 
Periyapalayam, Arani, Viramapattaaam, Koliyanur, Tillavanam, Kati, 
U£ivalana<)u, Kollimalai, Madurai, Kaoci (Kahoipuri), Amaaoalam, Tiru- 
vannamalai, Anaigundi, Malayanur, etc. 

,flT Bee On some Festivals to Village Goddesses, by Mr. JV. Fawcett, Super- 
intendent of Polioe in Bellary, Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol. II, pp. 164-264, who describes the festival of Mariyamma in 
the village Hoshalli as follows : " Her image, out out of Margosa-wood, ia 
carried from temple to a stone called a Baddukal, in the centre of the 
village, on the afternoon of the first day. A rounded stone, about 6 inches 
above the ground and about 8 inches across, is to be seen just inside the 
gate of every village. It is what is called the Baddukal or navel stone, 
it is Worshipped in times of calamity, especially during periods of oattle 
disease} often, women passing it with water pour a little on it, and every 
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It appears that the ceremonial Tories at the different 
temples of M&riyamma, some onljr allowing bloodless 

oyia on first going out of the village in the morning is supposed to give it 
some little tribute of attention. It is considered to be as a sentinel to 
prevent misohief entering the village .... There she is worshipped 
on her Utter, over whioh is made a little booth of Margosa leaves .... 
The following day all men and women of Sudra castes substitute 
garments of leaves of the Margosa (little branohes tied together) for their 
ordinary clothes, and thus attired go with music to the goddess, who 
has been left out all night by the Baddukal), carrying offerings of milk and 
curds called 'Miaalu. The pujari drinks the offered Miaalu. A buffalo bull, 
devoted to the goddess since the last feast, and not worked in the interim, is 
then dragged through the village streets, by ropes tied to its4egs and body 
(for it is generally savage), and brought to the goddess with shouts. There 
is no music. It is beheaded before the goddess by a Madiga man, and the 
head is placed on the ground near the goddess with the right foreleg, which 
is also out off, in the mouth. People then accomplish vowb by sacrifices of 
sheep, which are afterwards eaten by the Madigas. About 60 seers of rice are 
boiled, and the blood of the buffalo mixed with the rice is thrown round out- 
side the village. This occupies the people until midnight. . On the third day 
a gaily decorated cow is brought to the goddess and she is placed on it 
and wheeled in procession to a certain plaoe outside the village and left 
there. In the evening the villagers congregate to listen to some special 
music played by musicians of a neighbouring village. On the fourth day 
a little booth of Margosa leaves is erected on the ground near the Baddu* 
kal, and in it is placed a brass plate containing ashes, red powder used for 
feminine adornment, bangles of earthen ware, and a gold neoklaoe, as sym- 
bols to represent the goddess for the time being. The people congregate 
there, and a man whose patronymic ie Pdtur&z, brings a small blaok ram 
to. the goddess. The ram is provided by general subscription raised for 
the festival, and Poturaz bathes before he brings it to the goddess. Stand- 
ing in front of the goddess he holds the ram in his arms, and seizing its 
throat with his teeth bites the animal until he kills it. He tears the ram’s 
bleeding flesh with hie teeth and holds it in his mouth to the goddess. The 
body of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and Poturftz is bathed by 
the headmen of the village, who put a new turban on his head and give 
him a new doth. The people retire after this, and on the following day 
return to the goddess In the oar outside the village, and bring her to the 
little booth and plaoe her inside it, with the brass plate, which is not 
removed. She is left there a while, and the people take their evening food, 
after whioh she is carried on a Utter in prooession, with musio, to her tem- 
ple, On the following day gram and other grains are offered to the 
goddess i and on the seventh and last day arrangement is mpde for a 
buffalo for tho next festival.. If no cue offers to give one, there is a general 
•olmoviptiou to provide one.” 
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oblations to be offered within their precincts ; others, and 
this is by far thegreater number, requiring animal sacrifices. 
In some Bhrines of the latter class the custom of hook-swing- 
ing prevails, i.e., of men being suspended in the air fastened 
to a pole by hooks stuck in their backs. To the first 
category belong among others the EannanOr temple in 
Trichinopoly, the M&riyainma-temple in the Town of 
Tanjore and the Periyakulam temple in Madura. It 
must not, however, be understood, that because no n-nimala 
are killed within the limits of the temple, therefore no blood 
is shed at these M&riyamma festivals ; far from it, for the 
worshippers of M&riyamma delight in the taste of meat, and 
the animals are killed at home before the domestic idol, 
instead of being slaughtered by the Paj&ri at the temple. At 
Korangini in Tinnevelli, in T&dikOmbu in Madura, in Sama- 
yapuram in Trichinopoly, in the big MSriyammankOvil near 
Tanjore and in KoliyanOr in South Aroot, animal sacrifices 
prevail, while at Vatalagugiju, Co]avand&n and Virap&pdi 
in Madura, and elsewhere hook-swinging is still-practised. 
In Periyap&layam near Madras sheep-swinging has of late 
years been substituted for man-swinging, and at ValpanQr 
goat-swinging is introduced at the festival of Ank&lamma. 

Of late also fire-treading, an ancient custom peouliar to 
the Draupadl-worship of the Pallis, has been introduced into 
the M&riyamma worship. (See note 91 on pp, 98, 99.) 

A stout three-forked Margosa-branch is at the beginning 
of the festival fixed in the middle of the altar, and during 
the following fortnight watered every morning by young 
and old, especially by girls and women. The whole popula- 
tion, in order to appear cleau before the goddess, submit in 
the mornings to thorough ablutions in the neighbouring 
rivers, tanks and wells. The temple courtyards present at 
the time a curious spectacle, as the boys of the place, 
fulfilling the vows which their mothers, or they themselves 
have made, roll themselves over the ground, while girls and 
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women, who have just retained from their bath, ran in 
their wet clothes after them, describing with their fore* 
fingers circles on the ground. Other people measure the 
ground with their bodies, standing alternately on their legs 
or on their heads; others walk on one leg; others proceed 
alternately standing and sitting down; some hare laid aside 
their usual dress and walk about covered from head to feet 
only with thick layers of Margosa leaves. 

On the evening of the fourteenth day before the com- 
mencement of the real festival, the females begin to prepare 
in their houses the festive meals with a generous admixture 
of meat, especially of fowls and sheep. About seven at 
night tho sacred portion of the houBe is consecrated and 
daubed all over with cowdung water. Bed stripes are also 
drawn along its borders with a preparation of water-colour, 
and in the centre are made with liquid rice flour drawings of 
various flowers and creepers. The matrons of the household 
put in the same place two or three pots’filled with Pdlikai, 
(from the Sanskrit P&Ukd), i.e., twelve days old shoots of the 
nine sorts of grain, navadhanya , 2 08 which have been 
anxiously kept from light, so that they may retain their 
brownish colour, and the leaves of this Pdlikai are also 
covered with Kunkuma and Sandal-powder. Dishes filled 
with rich food are placed in front of these pots, and the 
youngsters of the house greet them with the verse : 

Kadalai cirupayaru k&r&mani payaru 
!§efigamalan.icr.iyftrukku cirupayaru p&Jungadi. 

Put to the Red- lotus- Lady (Mariyamma) Bengal gram, 
small pulse, lentils, pulse, and another kind of small pulse, 

A ripe coooanul is then broken, myrrh and frankincense 
are offered to the Pdlikai which represents the Goddess, and 
the prasdda is indiscriminately distributed among the mem- 
bers of the household. 

*•* These nine grain* are called in Tamil; Nelln, UJnndn, Pernmpayar, 
Kadalai, Moeoei, Avarai, Tnvarai, Kiramani and Cirnpayar. 
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At three in the afternoon pious worshippers cover their 
bodies with Ume (sunnam) and the juice of pulse (a carat), 
perforate their body near the waist on both sides with a 
needle, pass a thin thread through each hole and bind the 
two threads together in front. A person then takes hold 
of the knot, and dragging the other man by the threads 
after him, both move on dancing throngh the streets. Others 
carry either small bulls or a thousand lights made of clay 
on their heads. Plantains and live-chickens are thrown from 
the temple walls and upstair-houses among the crowd, who 
tear these poor birds to pieces, each person trying to obtain a 
head, a wing, a leg, or a feather, or some other portion of the 
bird. Cocoanuts are thrown and broken on the threshold 
of the temple ; and great excitement prevails throughout. 

The temple is illuminated at night by wioks of ootton- 
fibre burning in brass lamps, and girls and women carry to 
the temple offerings of flowers, cocoanuts, plantains, cam- 
phor, rice-flour mixed with water and shaped into a conical 
jelly. On the top of this jelly they dig a small hollow 
about an inch deep, fill it with ghee, pat a ootton wick into 
it, and light it. When the PujRri has broken the cocoanut, 
camph or is burnt, and everyone touches the flame with the 
pnlma of his hands and apply them, thus hot, to the eyes. 
The people prostrate themselves before the idol, receive 
from the Pajftri saored ashes of cowdung and offer to the 
temples gifts of eyes (in Tamil called JcanmalciT, eye-flower), 
hands, legs and breast plates, made usually of silver, but 
sometimes also of gold. After their return home, they 
gather round, the Pftlikai beating time with their hands 
while they sing : 

Tftnanai, t&nanai, tftnanai, tftnanai. 

Mundi mundi Vin&yakane Murnga Sarasvatiye. 

They then remove the Pftlikai to a flowing stream, let the 
shoots be washed away by the current, taking all the while 
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care that the pot, which they want to bring bach, is not 
broken. Some women retain Borne of the plants and plaoe 
them in their T&li. 

Before the animals, which are adorned with garlands 
and painted with colours, are sacrificed, saffron-water is 
poured on their heads, and, after they have shivered, they 
are killed with one blow, a sickle-like axe cutting off their 
heads. It is an inauspicious sign, if more than one blow}, 
is required. The head of the slaughtered animal goes’\\ 
invariably to the washerman, who is so eager to collect 1 
these heads and to get the milk-rice well boiled, that 
this anxiety of his has passed into the Tamil proverb : 
Why do you hasten so, as a washerman does for a 
Bheep’s head (Enna nl vannan attuttalaikku parand&r pBl 
parakkir&y) ? 

At last the Pdjari boils for himself on three stones two or 
three measures (kalams) of rice and spreads on plantain- 
leaves, the sharp edges of which lie in front to the left of 
the goddess, mangoes, plantains and jackfruits. This col- 
lection is called Palayam. 

After this comes the performance of treading on embers 
and walking through fire, A circular moat, 26 feet -in 
diameter and 6 feet deep, is dug in the courtyard of the 
temple. Faggots and big logs of wood are burnt, and when 
the flames have subsided a little, while the heat is still 
unbearable in the neighbourhood of the ditch, those persons 
who have made the vow, and have fasted and abstained 
from all pleasures for a certain time, walk covered with 
mango-leaves and flower garlands on the embers in 
the pit, without doing themselves as a rule much harm. 
Other worshippers chant hymns during this time. Bed hot 
embers are by the Pojari poured upon the hair of women, 
who also generally escape unhurt. 

If hook-swinging is proposed to be performed, the God- 
dess is consulted whether it is to take place br not, and the 
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decision goes in its favour if the voice of a lizard is heard 
on the right side of the Goddess, 

As soon as her consent beoomes known, all the houses 
of the place are whitewashed, the payals on the outside of 
the Houses are painted with white and red stripes, and 
festoons of mango and margosa leaves, are hung across 
the road. On the third day before the beginning of the 
feast a wooden car richly decorated with banners and 
plantains, provided with a pith cover and with a brass vessel 
(Kumbha or Kalaia) on its peak, is constructed and the 
image of the Goddess is on the third day of the feast taken 
from the temple and deposited in the centre of the car. It 
devolves now on the Goddess to appoint the person who 
has to fulfil this task, which in the South is only done by a 
Mara van White and red flowers are distributed among the 
competing Maravar, who have to fast previously for a tort- 
night. The candidate is then chosen from those who have 
received red tlowers by the chief man among the Maravar, 
to whom the Goddess appears in the night of the 14th 
day, and announces the name of the person chosen by her. 
This man drinks a good deal of arrack on the 15th day, and a 
two-hooked iron previously fastened to a long and stout pole 
is inserted behind the big muscle of his back. This instru- 
ment is called Se$il in Tamil. He is then raised into the air, 
swinging from the pole which is fixed on the oar, on whioh 
musicians, dancing girls and the PujSxi are placed around 
the idol. The oar is dragged by the crowd through the 
streets, while the man is oscillating in the air. During the 
progress of the car many people prostrate themselves before 
it, and sheep are sacrificed as the car moves on. On its re- 
turn to the starting-place, the hook-swinger is released from 
the hooks and much honoured. Though serious accidents 
seldom happen, they do at times occui . On one occasion in 
VatalaguTidu, when a young Marava girl was swinging, she 
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fell from the pole and was killed. She was buried in the 
temple-oompaund, and afterwards revered as a deity. At 
Vlrapftpiji the pole broke once at such a performance, bat 
the man escaped with only a slight injury. 

It is a pity that this detestable custom has been of late 
revived, as is proved by the hook-swinging festival at Cola- 
vand&n which took place the other day. It is high time 
that legislative measures are taken, to prevent its reoccur- 
rence and this relapse into barbarism. 

The slaughter of animals at these feasts is enormous, and 
they betray a very cruel character. Even milch-cows are 
offered to this Grfimadevatfi. This particular fact is very 
significant, when one remembers the sacredness of the cow, 
and the late anti-oow-killing movement. 2 60 

Her shrines are generally situated apart, and at a certain 
distance from the dwellings of the people. Some stand in 
faot quite secluded in the jungle. Her temple contains ten 
separate apartments, and in these she resides for preserv- 
ing the whole world. She sits there on her throne surround- 
ed by Gapapati, Dundubhi, Subrahmapya, Parvatl, Kali, 
Durga, Valliyammai, DevaySnai, Vipnu, Laksmi, Bhodevi, 
her son Pava4airAyan, Ang&lammai, Ellaippid&ri and the 
other six Pid&ris, and attended by V&lumuni, Japamuni, 
Karuppan, Kfttt&n, Ciim&n, Pdjaikkuratti, Nallatang&l, Vtra- 
tafigal, Sehkodiyamm&l, Anaignndiyalli, MalaiyaniirmAri 
who has a skull in her hand, and by her servants Muty&lu and 
R&vnttan. Her shrine is sometimes surrounded by a wall, 
with a stone altar in front of it. Opposite to her special sanc- 
tuary is often ereoted another which contains the figures of 
Vfrabhadra, Madhuravira, Matangi, besides the devil K&t- 


See Mnriyamman talattu, p. 11. " Paramativanvaialile pirpaiu kivu- 
koHiJSy " In tlie courtyard of ParamoiiT&n thou Last taken a milch-cow as a 
sacrifice 
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t&n, a shepherdess, a Br&hman-girl, a merchant’s wife and 
the two doorkeepers .* 7 0 M&riyamma is represented in a sit- 
ting posture and adorned in the same manner as Ellatnma. 
Two figares of her stand in her temples ; the one made of 
stone is immovable, while the other, made of metal, is 
carried about at the festivals. Besides these, small images 
of stone or wood are used for domestic worship. If the 
temple has a rich inoome, sacrifices are made every day, 
otherwise they take place only once a week, namely, 
on Fridays. The women offer to her now and then eatables 
in order to obtain her favour, these viotualB becoming the 
perquisite of the Pojftri and his servants. 

A great festival in honor of M&riyamma is yearly cele- 
brated daring eight days, when fowls, goats, pigs, buffa- 
loes — males of their kind — are immolated, and rice and 
milk are boiled in enormous quantities ; the last day being 
the most splendid. This feast is not held at a fixed date, 
but may be observed in any month of the year. As a rule, 
one of these festivals is much like another, no matter in 
honour of what particular Gramadevata it is made. 

Mariyamma dwelt formerly in fire, and resides still in a 
lamp, or in a triangle ( trikonacakra ), square (catufkdria- 
cahra ,) or in a hexagon {§athvnacakra) . She is found on 

•’« BeeZiegenbalff, pp. 160 — 168 . The two doorkeeper* are called in Tamil 
Sukkumattadikkarar, weaver* of the staff Sukkumittatfi. Kattan is a chief 
of devils, bom of an adulterous Brahman woman, exposed by her and 
brought up by a Pariah. He knew the hour and the manner of his death, 
namely, that he should be impaled. He violated all the women, and as 
the men who tried to catch him and to put him on a spit could not do so, 
he impaled himaAlf before them. In consequence M&riyamma took him 
into her service, his duty being to bring to her all those who have banged 
or impaled themselves. He is even more dreaded than Mariyamman^and 
to him are sacrificed a far greater number of goats and cocks than to her. 
The ehepherd woman, Itfaippen, gave buttermilk to the impaled Kattan. 
Kftttan hod also stolen and outraged the Br&bman-girl Pappdtti and after, 
wards kept her as his mistress* The merchants wife, Settippen, had met 
wtih the same fate. 
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cross -roads, and guards burial-grounds. -Her chariot is 
made of Nimb wood, and she lives often under a Nimb tree, 
and reclines on Nimb tree leaves, while her head rests on a 
serpent cushion. Five hun dred serpents (nftgas) are braided 
in her hair, in fact n&gas form her chief ornament ; she car- 
ries, however, a parrot in her hand. H er eyes are filled with 
serpent-poison, and she stings and dartB like a snake at 4 
person who looks at her. In war she represents Viralakfml, 
She destroys those who laugh at her. She is fond of milk- 
rice (port gal), the resin of the Nimb tree, and especially 
burnt bones. This is the reason why loaves of bread baked 
in the form of bones are offered to her. She likes the sound 
of the pariah drum Tappa((ai, of the hand drum Ufukkai, 
and in short of all similar musical instruments. 

When mantras are addressed to her, she heals the most 
dangerous diseases, but also removes illness by applying 
ashes and leaves of the Nimb-tree, and of the Wormwood 
plant (Tamil Mdsipattiri). On the other hand Bhe enters 
into the bodies of girls, and makes them whirl ronnd, as if 
possessed by a demon, yet she removes the sin of those who 
address her with the holy five letters (panc&ltfara).** 1 

She is regarded as the mother of the §aiva virgins, or 
KahnimUr, and is therefore called Saptakany&n&m mdtd. 


1,1 Her by-name llapmantratokhart refers to her power over poison- 
stones end spells. In the following I quote e charm against cholera, small- 
pox and other diseases contained in the QrimMvatSpnUittha and ascrib- 
ed to the supplement of the Atharvotpaviia. 

VtntibhSdlkutadeimantram, AtbarvaaavMam~pariiiftam, Vitobiktn- 
da!5. 

" DnftS reuur bhauma tmdnabhasvatyaddht tide to ghitakS’tatyanantS, 
hmhsamprtpyaprtnihirnsem vidbatte taanab ptytdamptetvaryamdght-'’ 
Aetna mantrvaa amftefvartm oatnspathamaptapS pretif (htpya gdpnra- 
nikate vt tintrikamantrair arcayitvt balim npabptya mabirttre bahis 
samantid grtmasya vSdyaghosiaa ka U ma m afl j arikalaltmbhaat pacific- 
ya dtvhn ndvtsayod vamivireoantdimitikicSgaiintir bhavati. 

The paffcaluaru is the well-known &mya namah. 
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POvifa/triyn, who wears the lower garment of a woman, 
is considered to be her son. 1 71 

This short description of M&riyamma may give an idea 
of the position this Gr&madevat& oocnpies among the Indian 
people. 


8. AhgUramma ( AhgUkmma , Ahkulamma, Ahkamma). 


AngUramma (Afig&lamma, AAk&lamma, or Ankamma) is 
as her name angora (in Sanskrit coal or charcoal) indicates, 
specially associated with fire, and this assertion is substan- 
tiated by the following stories. 

At the beginning Brahman was residing alone on the 
M$rn. He dag there a deep pit, Om-guqia, filled it with 
sandalwood, placed on it an antilope’s skin, and havingtaken 
his seat on this pile, set fire to it. A great flame rose, and 
when he was about to be seized by the flame, he uttered a 
mantra. Instantaneously the Adisakti Ahgdlamma, who 
had never been seen or heard of previously, appeared in the 
fire, and demanded that he should worship her as the 
divine §akti. Brahman, however, had no offerings to igve 
her, but promised that Rftma and Laksmapa would adore 
her at a future period. 

According to another legend AAgftramma was the 
daughter of a learned Br&hman in the Cola-country and 
had acquired such a superior knowledge that she pot to 
shame the greatest Papdits of her period. These mmt dill net 
like to be worsted in arguments and discussion by a younfc 
girl, and in consequence conspired to disgrace her in jmMli, 
For this purpose they presented her with a bcauUfll? 
smooth doth, which would, when put on her body, unawares 
dip from her waist, so that she would appear without any 


fhfc VMMmm baa othar nick-name* a* *?***"**’'"! J."* 4 
through heap. cannabis), ttMNCfrc* t wry mad), 
and), itfwrtyiw* (exoaniwly mad), firSvttH> M (wtoa-mad), mUvttnm 
(chief of mad men), etc. 
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clothing before the assembly. Angfiramma accepted their 
present, and divining their intention, pat on the dress in sach 
a manner, that it conld not slip. Thus attired, Bhe entered 
the assembly, where she thoroughly discomfited her oppo- 
nents, and ontoasted those Br&hmans, who had attempted 
to dishonour her. Their meanness provoked her besides 
to snch a fiery rage, that she was burnt to ashes, — hence 
her name . 973 I 

In commemoration of this event the Brfthtnan-women of 
Bettadapnram near Mysore wear on their neck a golden 1 
image of Aftgftramma, besides the tali or mftiigalyam. They , 
also tie their clothB in the same manner as Ahg&ramma 
tied on the one given to her by the treacherous Br&hmans. 

•* * The Rev. TP. H. Campbell writeB in continuation of the first story 
of Ankaramma (whotn he calls Ankalamma) and Brahman, that she 
appeared afterwards at midday in the city of Devagiri, when no cloud was 
in the sky, blazing like a thousand thunderbolts. The gods erected on 
her arrival a large golden temple in the city, but after a while the citizens 
became disgusted with her and expelled her from the town, for whioh she 
infested them with all sortB of loathsome diseases. At last she relented, 
and sent her younger sister, Kollapati-Ankamma disguised as a Yeru- 
kula woman into Devagiri, to persuade the citizens to recall her. When 
these, however, heard who the Yerukula woman was, and why she had come, 
they threw her in their rage into a prison full of vermin. Angaramma 
revenged her sister after delivering her, by catching the nine kingly 
brothers of Devagiri, and impaling them in her garden compound outside 
the city. 

A student of mine has favoured me with another version of the second 
story of Ang&rauuna, whom he calls Ang&lamma. 

“ A certain Brahmin was teaching the Veda to his disoiples. One fair- 
looking Pariah living m ar was constantly listening to the recitation and 
learnt the Veda well. One day, assuming the appearance of a Brahmin 
baohelor, he presented himself before the teacher of the Veda and recited 
the Veda to the teacher’s satisfaction. The teacher took him for a Brah- 
min youth and gave him his daughter in marriage. Time passed; she 
became of age and was taken to her husband's home. Then she discovered 
that her husband was a Chandala, returned to her father and stated to him 
the matter. He decided that fire alone oould purify her. She went baok 
to her husband’s home, set fire to it whep all the inmates were asleep, 
and threw herself into it, but was extracted half-bnrnt. She has ever 
since been roaming over the earth, doing acts of malice against mankind.** 
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TIm Kulad8vat& of the 8afikita-Br&hmans of Bettadapuram 
ie to this day Ahg&ramma. 

In fact the women are very fond of Ahg&ramma, and her 
worship preponderates among them, while among the men 
it is more or less oonfined to the performance of animal 
sacrifices. On festival days the women rise early in the 
morning at 4 o’olock, and after fulfilling their domestio duties 
and cleaning their houses with cowdung and sprinkling eow- 
urine on the floor, they repair with their brasB- vessels to the 
nearest river or tank, to bathe and to paint themselves with 
saffron ( Palanga\i mafijal). Then they return home, take 
their midday-meals, put sesamutn oil into their hair, whioh 
is either arranged in snaky braids or in the form of a ball, 
entwined with flowers. Attired in their best dresses and 
wearing their many precious ornaments, they go, attended 
by their male-folk, to the temple of the Goddess. If a bloody 
sacrifice is to take place the men bring along with them 
the Bheep and oooks which are to be killed, the heads of 
which animals are afterwards taken home. The women boil 

Mi a 

their rice in their brass-vessels, and are careful to see that 
the grains sink after boiling in a southern direction, which, 
is regarded an auspicious omen. Bound the rims of the 
vessel saffron twigs are wound, and in front of them three lines 
are drawn with water mixed with ashes, and the woman who 
forgets to draw them, must make on the following day 
another boiling. After the worship has commenced, and the 
Pariahs have struck up their music and everybody is 
provided with their pallayam, the Goddess enters into a 
woman, who dances before her shrine, consuming pails 
full of saffron-water and eating heaps of margosa leaves. 
After having danced for a while before Afig&ramma, she 
leaves the temple-compound, and returns dancing to her 
home, eating and drinking in abundance all the way, 
till the fit leaves her. Meanwhile the other people will 

68 
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go on enjoying themselves, partake of (heir meals near 
the temple, and return home early in (he moniing. 

Occasionally (he women bring at moonlight, after the 
meals are over, a new image of the Goddess made by the 
potter, and after arranging themselves in a circle round 
Afig&ramma, whirl ten times round her, singing the 
following verse, indicating while so doing the number of 
their ronndelay. The fifth time, e.g., one half will begin : 
AnjUm kili &$a (fifth parrot play), the other half will 
add: Palleavwrr^ahili pi#a (five-oolonred parrot sing), and 
all olapping (heir handB, will finish with the refrain Axputa- 
m&y pmmdevi a$i ya pant&fa (wonderfully plays the great 
Goddess the ball). After they have sung and danced thus 
ten times, they return home at daybreak. 

If a woman is possessed with adevil, she will bathe 
and repair in her wet olothes at night to the image of 
Afigftramma, attended by her relatives and an exorcist, 
P lantain leaves are placed before the shrine, the possessed 
woman will move her head in all directions, and the exor- 
cist while beating a drum will sing : 

“ For the kneeling legs, 0 mother, for the legs, 0 mother, 
certainly (use) pomegranate-flower-coloured trousers j after 
having risen, put on the legs, 0 mother, on the legs, 
0 mother, tutti-flower-coloured (yellow-coloured) trou- 
sers.”* 74 

He will then ask the devil what his name is, and when he 
fr flg it, namin g generally one of the oommon Karuppagpa- 
svftmis, the woman will under the influenoe of the goddess 
touch a knot tied without her knowledge. The devil will 
now be beaten with twigs of the Arka plant (Calatropis 
gigant ea ), confess where and why he took possession of 
the woman, and promise to leave her, if he gets 8 or 4 

... tiv« kAMallakkn nMolunpAklla- 

jS m fciitaJlnkln i tliyi Mfcallakkn t*yi iattfs t ls lla tii n >■» 
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panama of arrack to drink. The woman after this gets op, 
takes a big stone and hurls it at the tree, where the devil 
is supposed to dwell. Her relatives and the exorcist run 
after her, out the above-mentioned knot from her hair, wind 
it on an iron nail and fix it on the tree. The woman will 
then bathe and be free from the devil. 

When only unbloody offerings are presented to Ang&r* 
amma, she is called Kanakammal. 

The statue of Afig&ramma resembles those of Ellamma 
and Mfiriyamma. She also appears in a sitting posture, 
with four hands, two of which are raised while the two others 
are bent. The raised hand on the right carries a weapon 
of wood and leather, round which is wound a serpent, while 
that on the left contains a noose (pasa), with which she 
attracts the souls of the dead ; one of the other two hands is 
empty, in the fourth she wears the head of Brahman. On 
her head is placed a crown, behind her ears are two flowers 
and in them are two big earrings, while the locks of her 
hair are raised. Beside her stand two lamps, which are, 
however, not always burning. In her temples, which 
resemble those of the previously mentioned Gr&madevat&s, 
and whioh are generally situated near rivera or fords, 
Ahgftramma stands in the inner apartment, and in the outer, 
generally oarved out of wood are found PeriyatunbirSn 1 * 
Irujfin (a savage forester), Rcupavifo/n, a v alian t demon j 
Virabhadra, Pnv*faiv%ran, who resembles Rapaviran; the 
Angels of Lift (the ) who have been mention- 

ed previously as attending on Ellamma, and are in the 
same capaoity utilised by Ahgftramma; a woman who com- 
mitted suicide by springing into the fire, was burnt, and 
did many wonders after her death, whose name is in lamil 

FyHyotemMrfo, ths gnat god, it acourdiag to aomo tbs god who® 
tww ohossa to diaplaoo linurs. Other* mah* hi® tho hubaes of 
AigUsattsudtfaoohlsfof thedaril*. If isoriioos sn otorod to hi®, 
he doea do no harm. So* Zitgtnbals, p. 167. 
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Ttickudittamm&l; and lastly a powerful demoness JBuHffiri, of 
whom the people are very much afraid. 

At least, once a week, on Fridays, Ahg&ramma is wor- 
shipped in her pagoda. Like the other Gr&madevatfts she 
also has a yearly festival celebrated in her honour. 4 7 6 Such 
a feast lasts about eight days, but has no oertain fixed 

* Te Tbe Rev. 0. N. Thomn&en, of the Anierioan Baptist Mission, gave me 
the following description of a festival of Angaramma at Vinnkonda : 

“ In the year 1884 many of 'the thatched houses of tbe town burned 
down, having been set fire to, bo it is alleged, by an insane man. The 
many fires frightened the natives who began to enquire what goddess they 
had offended, and the Brahmin Karnam and others said that Ankamma 
was destroying their houses and would soon kill the cattle and ohildren, 
if she were not propitiated by sacrifices of buffaloes, sheep and cocks. At 
onoe all the Hindus of Yiuukonda, a large town of about 6,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated about 260 miles north of Madms in the Kistna District, 
secured sheep, tied wreaths of margosa leaves round their necks, and 
placed them outside of their houses on the street. Carts were decorated 
by painting the wheels and gaudy standards were fastened on them, some 
20 feet high, and on Sunday afternoon the people went to the Ankamma 
temple, a tumble-down building about 8 feet wide, 10 feet long and 
7 feet high. In a corner of this place was a common stone', about 14 feet 
high and 8 inches wide, which represented Ankamma. The Btone was 
painted, eyes, mouth and nose put on it, a red cloth with some tinsel was 
wrapped aronnd it, and lights were placed before it. Each cart was driven 
three times around the temple, and then the sacrifices were killed with a 
sickle-shaped knife before the idpl, some of the sheep being imbaled by 
placing their sternum upon a sharp post and pulling them down, so that 
the wood passed through their bodies. The excitement about Ankamma. 
increased, and soon the surrounding villages sent carts and sacrifices to 
the Vinuoonda Ankamma. Messengers who professed to be possessed by 
Ankamma went from village to village, telling people to come and worship 
this Gramadevata. Every day of the week oarts came bringing worshippers 
and soon fleers, but Thursday and Sunday were considered the most propi- 
tious days, and on these days sometimes as many as 70 buffaloes, 2,000 
sheep, and numberless cooks were killed. Ankamma-was said to bum 
houses, kill cattle, cause cholera and give ohildren to barren woron, who, 
after sleeping three nights near the temple were to become pregnant. 
Some boys and danoing girls professed to be incarnations of Ankamma, 
and these would sometimes fall into convulsions and prophesy. The 
oldest inhabitant of the pl&oe did not remember the time when this idol 
had before been worshipped, bnt negleoting Ankamma so long was held to 
be the cause of all the calamities that befel the people.” 
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The brazen image of the QT&mndevntft is carried 
tonnd in the morning and evening, and on the evening of 
the laet day all the villagers, eBpeoially the women with 
their daughters, assemble before her pagoda, and light 
everywhere fires for cooking rice, a portion of which they 
present to the goddess and her attendants, whilst they distri- 
bute the remainder among themselves. Hundreds of such 
rice-fires are thus lit by the women round the temple, and 
illuminate the neighbourhood, while the men sacrifice oooks, 
pigs, goats and buffaloes, part of which they present cooked 
to the goddess. 

If a person is possessed with a devil, he is brought to the 
temple of Ahg&ramma, whose principal offioe it is to pro- 
tect men from jungle, field, and domestic demons. A sacri- 
fice is then offered, the demoniac is plaoed before the 
image, a drum ( parnbai ) is beaten, praises are sung in honour 
of the goddess, and the other necessary ceremonies are per- 
formed, by which the demon is compelled to leave his 
victim .* 77 

4.— Pi^Sri. 

Piij&ri * 7 8 is one of the most widely worshipped and most 
mischievous Gr&madevatas. Her temples, large and small, are 
found everywhere, especially in South India. She is reputed 
to have a very passionate and irascible disposition, and she is 
for this reason represented on her images with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head is burning fire. She site on her 
throne or rather on the altar, with a crown on her head, 
and the emblems of Siva on her forehead. The looks of 
her hair stand up erect, and ornaments are entwined in 
them. From the slit flaps of her ears hang pendants above 
Mid below, and two flowers are fastened behind her ears. 
She carries in her four hands a drum fastened to a snake, 

,T? See Zi$g$nbcdg about Ankil&mma, pp. 164—160. 

• ' • There are seven kinds of Picjari, the Ellaippifnri stands on the 
boundaries, another is Kantippifari. 
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a trident, the skull of Brahman and an elephant's goad. 
As a role there is no other image in her temple than her 
own, and she is not surrounded by deities, as are the other 
Grftmadevatfis. Near her own image stands occasionally 
Vighnesvara, and at the entrance of her temple are plaoed 
two gigantic and horribly shaped demons or Mvma$iy&r. 
Where her temple is large, she is surrounded by her 
eighteen generals with their Boldiers. In front of her 
shrine stand a married couple of trees, a Pipal (Ficus religi- 
ose) and a Margosa. These trees must be above twenty 
years old before they can be used for worship. .The tree- 
couple is duly married with all the necessary ceremonial dis- 
played at human weddings. In case of any thing untoward 
happening to this pair, another is planted in its neighbour- 
hood, in order to take its place eventually. 

When in consequence of drought, murrain, or some other 
reason, it appears desirable that Pi<Jftri should be wor- 
shipped, the Brahmans of the village are consulted, and if 
they give in their assembly, or Mah&todfa, a favourable 
reply, preparations are at once made for its celebration and 
subscriptions collected. 

In case of a murrain the ryots choose generally a young 
fat bull as a worthy gift to Pi4&ri, which, when marked 
with a trident ( triSula ), is allowed to roam about at its own 
free will, till the time of its end oomeB, and it is chosen 
from among the other bulls to be sacrificed. 

These special sacrifices are also celebrated on a Friday, 
when the temple is carefully decorated and pandals erected 
in front of it. The sacrifioial bull is then removed from 
the field, bathed in the neighbouring tank or river, and 
taken to the temple. As soon as this is done the PQjIm 
rings the bell in the morning, as a sign that the feast has 
began. * 

Fire-treading, though in an altered form, figures also 
at these ceremonials. Those who have made this vow 
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prepare themselves by previous Siting, and tie round their 
right arm a fortnight before the feast a string dyed with 
saffron colour. To this string is attached a small iron ring, 
to keep off the devils, as the evil spirits cannot stand the 
proximity of iron. When the time has approached, they 
walk through the fere-ditch, which is 45 feet long, 5 feet 
broad and 3 feet deep, and after having performed this 
religious feat, they take off the saffron-tie and dedicate it 
to Pi4&ri. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the sacrificial bull, richly 
decorated, is conducted in procession through the main 
streets. He is tied with two strong ropes or even with 
iron chains. Music goeB along with this troupe and dried 
palmyra leaves are dragged behind in its track. The women 
present, when it passes their houses, a mixture of water 
with saffron, lime and margosa leaves (nalangu) contained 
in shallow brass-trays, and pour it afterwards out in front 
of their houses. After the first has finished its circuit, a 
second procession starts from the temple on the same road 
as the previous one, but the formerly dry palmyra leaves 
are now dragged behind all ablaze in flames, which are 
kept up by pouring ghee on them. This ceremony is 
undertaken to prevent hostile spirits interfering with the 
sacrifice. A third circuit iB made after this second has 
reached the temple, and numerous three months’ old lambs 
are sacrificed on its way in all the street corners and in 
places which are said to be haunted. The flowing blood 
is mixed with rice and thrown into the air as an oblation to 
the devil. Women and children are allowed to witness this 
prooession. After this is over, the women return to their 
homes, to take their evening meal. They then assemble in 
a lonely place, generally on a sandbank formed by a stream, 
or in a tank, where they erect two inches above the ground 
a square platform, in the centre of which they place a new 


iH 
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and clean pot, whose month is covered with a fibreless cocoa- 
nut whioh is surrounded by flowers. ThiB pot {karakam) 
is then amidst the sounds of music (Kottvmelam) taken up 
by a properly trained man, who places it on his head and 
performs the wildest dance without letting it drop to the 
ground. 

At last at about 11 f.m. the bull, surrounded by torch- 
lights and attended with music, appears on the spot, where 
the people are already assembled, and a moat as high as 
the bull has been dug. A pole and a cross-bar over 
the moat are provided* The bull is placed under the 
oross-bar and tied to the pole. Towards midnight only a 
few men have the oourage to remain, most slink away out 
of fear of the dreadful goddess ; till at last, when only a 
few are present, PuJ&ri will possess a man who with a sword 
lying ready will at one stroke cut off the head of the bull, 
While the outpouring blood is collected in a basin and 
mixed with rice, a man addresses the goddess, crying 
out : Om enju sol, am enru sol, akSradi ukaradi adakkam 
Badak jaram ! Vali, Kapali, Nlli, Neru, Mali, Bhairavi, 
C&mundi, Valla vi, Uddandakali, Ohkarakali, Odi v5, Odi v&, 
Odi vs, (come running) ! Another man throws rice balls 
soaked in blood into the air as an offering to the devils, 
and he is bound with iron chains and dragged away by his 
friends, lest the evil spirits should catch hold of him. 

With this the ceremony ceases, the goddess is appeased 
and the people return homo. An annual festival, lasting 
between seven and eight days, is held in her honour out of 
gratitude for the protection she vouchsafes to men against 
the machinations and attacks of the devils, as whose qaeen 
she was for this purpose appointed, when she was expelled 
from heaven aud banished to earth owing to her malioious 
and mischievous character. But at her pagoda, especially 
before her image of stone, once a week libations are poured 
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and offerings of fruit and animals are made. Those who 
hang, or poison, or drown themselves, or die a sadden 
death, or who die in consequence of having maliciously tom 
their tongues out of their own mouths, or are killed by 
snakes, become devils and join the company of Puj&ri. 8 78 

5. — Bhadrakali. 6. — Cs,muiui&. 7.—Durgi. 

Bhadrakali, Cdmun$8, and Durgd represent three aspects 
of Ambft or i§akti in her passionate character or in her dark 
colour. Kali or Bhadrakali, the auspicious K&li, com- 
monly known as Kftliyamma or K&lamma (as in the Tula 
country), the tutelary deity of Calcutta, became after her 
exp ulsi on from heaven in consequence of her savage dis- 
position — hence also called tins Aghoraiakti — the queen of the 
famftlft demons. Yet, in spite of her fierce and cruel tempera- 
ment she protects men against demons. Siva is said to 
have competed with her in dancing at Cidambaram and 
surpassed her in this performance. Siva is therefore in the 
Tamil country known as the Peyutfddi, he who danced with 
a devil, and for this reason Kali is represented in a 
dancing position. She wears on her head a fiery crown 
entwined with snakes, Siva’s signs are marked on her 
forehead, two lion-fangs protrude from her mouth, she pos- 
sesses ten hands of which two are clapped together and two 
empty, while of the remaining six the three on the right side 
cany respectively a rope, a parrot and a spear, and the 
three on the left side a drum (damaru) with a snake, fire 
and a trident. Besides her own images there are found in 
her pagodas those of Vighnesvara, Vlrabhadra and Aghora. 
Aghora, an euphemistic expression, is in reality an avat&ra 
of §iva who rushed out of the lifiga in order to destroy the 
giant Marutta, to whom Brahman had promised invincibi- 


* '• See Ztegenbalg, pp. 176, 176. 
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lity and who had made himself unbearable by his presump- 
tion and violence against gods and men. 980 

To Kftli bloody sacrifices are offered, and the victims are 
not only animals, but up to late— (and who knows if not even 
at present) — human beings. The investigation against the 
Kulin-Brahmans in the Mahratta country showed of what 
common occurrence were these religious murders, commit- j 
ted under the pretence of gratifying the goddess, but really 
done for the sake of covetousness. Kali, under the name 
of Bhav&ni, was the goddess of the Thugs, who regarded 
themselves her faithful followers while pursuing tEeir 
nefarious profession. 

C&munda is a counterpart of Kali, and resembles her 
also in her outward appearance, in her erected hairlocks, 
her fiery complexion, and her two lion-fangs. She has, 
however, only' four hands, two of which stretched out up- 
wards carry respectively the weapons of Visiju, a conch and 
a disc, while the other two are joined and open. Under her 
feet lies the head of the Mahi$&sura, whom she killed, for 
which deed she is celebrated in Mysore. 

Her temples also generally contain the figures of Vigh- 
nfisvara, Vlrabhadra (mostly made of wood), the UyirttQn- 
4ilk&rar, and the devil who acts as her aide-de-camp (eval- 
k&rappey ) . Cfimundft confers valour on her adherents, and 
.■ assists the wizards in their magic arts, and she is invoked 
by those sorcerers with special spells. 981 

DurgR (Durg&mba, Durgamma, Durgiyamma, Durgy- 
amma) is represented with the face of a sheep while 
killing Simhamukh&Bura on whose lion-head ber feet are rest- 
ing. She is likewise of a fiery temper, wears golden orna- 
ments, pearls and gems on her head, has the emblems of feva 
on her forehead, and carries in her six hands a ring, a sword, 

/ 

Compare Ziegenbalg, pp. 170—174. 

1,1 See Ziegenbalg, pp. 170—187. 
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a trident, an elephant’s goad and a human head. The giant 
Simhamukh&snra had been appointed by Aiyanfir superin- 
tendent of his garden, and fought with Durg&, when she was 
trespassing and doing mischief in it. Ai Dargfi killed 
him, she was ordered to look after men and protect them on 
earth, with the farther obligation to obey the orders whioh 
Aiyanfir would give her .® 8 * 

It is not neoessary to describe specially the worship of 
these three goddesses, as it resembles that of the other 
Gr&madevatfis . 283 The legends concerning Bhadrakall, 

See Ziegenbalg , pp. 178 — 180. 

* 8S About the sacrifices to Durga compare the paper of Mr. F. Fawcett, 
p. 267 : “ In Banivikal the village goddess is called Durgamma, and every 
year there is a festival in her honour. In her temple outside the village 
she is usually represented by five oonical earthen symbols oalled Kolu. 
The temple is built over a snake’s hole, and besides it is a large margosa 
tree. The tree and the snake (if there is'one) are sacred, and considered 
to be symbols of Durgamma . . The pujari, whose office is hereditary, is a 
Boya by oaste. In his house he keeps the more important symbols of the 
goddess, viz., two tiny images of Basavana ; a cane staff 8 feet in length 
almost cohered with silver bands (the offering of devotees) and surmounted 
by a cobra’s head in silver j a female face also in silver, and nearly life- 
size ... On the firBt day of the feast the symbols, which collectively 
represent Durgamma, are carried on a litter to some water, any tank or 
well, and washed by the pujari ; and afterwards, together with a new pot 
filled with water, carried to the temple and put in the place of the Kelu, 
which are removed to one side and ornamented with bangles. The silver 
face is erected on a stiok behind the pot of water and a wCman’s cloth is 
tied to it just under the face and over the pot of water. The other sym- 
bols are placed beside it, the snake upright. The symbols are decorated 
with flowers, leaveB of the Bilva (Aegle marmelos) and some leaves of the 
betel-nut tree, while wave offerings of camphor are made by the pujari. 
A b uffal o bull is then driven through the village streets With tom-toming 
to the temple ; a black ram is brought too. These are not devoted animals, 
but have been purchased for the feast. They are washed at the temple, 
decorated with red powder, and beheaded with a weapon, shaped like a 
battle-axe, in front of the goddess; the sheep first, the buffalo afterwards, 
by one of the Boyas present. The sheep’s head is buried in front of the 
goddess (the plaoe is marked by a small stone), and the buffalo’s head is 
placed in a miniature temple about 30. feet in front of the goddess, its 
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protects from wild beasts, serpents and thorns, and the 
asalamantra is uttered in order to avoid them. The well* 
known Telugu Gr&madevat& Fdleramma, Poleriyammil, 
who is connected with small-pox and thus associated with 
Mftriyamma, as mentioned above on p. 471 is by others 
explained as identical with Holeyaramma, the goddess of 
the Holeyas or Pariahs, and therefore called OapdfilamAty, 
M&t&hgi, or Pelaganrt. Polalamma is mentioned as.a sitter 
of Ahkftlamma. 

f§Qrpanakh&, the well-known sister of R&vana, is as Jfuk- 
karasu, a person who has her nose out off, revered in the 
villages of the Nilagiri mountains. 187 

In the various sacrifices mentioned above, repeated alia- 

,#T Besides these village goddesses I may mention: AcoammaJ (Yao- 
oamma, a corrnpted form of Lak^mi), Akkadevatalu (in Pedda Oernkuru), 
Alamantal, Allamma, Afioammal (in Chittur), Anaiyamman near Banga- 
lore, one of tt*i personated siddhi*, animan, mahiman, laghiman, gariman, 
prf pti, prakumya, ifiatva and valitva), Araoattal, Araoattamman, Arfttam- 
ma, Aretamma (in Kodavaluru), Afiapura, Auvaiyar, Ayiyamman (in Uk* 
kal), Bagals, Bahucara, B&lamma, Baiig&ramma, Banladevade (Tula), 
Becariji. ‘' Tai, Bhramaramba, Canalamma, Cangalamma, Cangalamma} 
(in Harinahalli, brick-goddess), Cavoramma, Cedoamma, Cehkalawiyammal, 
Devallamma, Devyammai, Ekaviriki. (in Mapori), Elarik&liyamma, Ela- 
mattioohi, Elagolamma, Ennamma, Galagalamma, Gan gamma (in Gahga- 
pat(anam), Gangayya, Ganganamma, Ganteramma, Irioiyamman, Irnlat- 
tamman, Jala mm a, Jdgulftmba (in Alampnri), Katjambariyamman, Kam- 
anftma, KediLramma (in Bellari), Kiratamma, Kommamma, Konamma, 
Kon<}amma, Kowjalamma, Konel&mba, Kotamma, Ktmalamma, Kundi- 
yamman, Kuppamma, Kat&lamma, Maddalamma, Malamma (of the moun- 
tain), MtraiU&mma, Mangaliyammun, Mftntiyamman, M Iraki, Mlramma, 
Mftrellamma, MSremma, Melk&ttai, Moracamman, Mn^ucoattaJ, Muknndi- 
yamman, Mifkamba, MullifcturaSngiliyaraman, MurukSttal, NiooiySr, 
Nigatnomba, Nigalamma, NukalammajUIamma.OmJfcfcaiJsistorof E((iyam- 
man), Paliyamman, Pailulamma (in Vfinopalli), P&naiy&tt&l, Fanaiyftttam- 
man, PaiuJoUamraa, Pa tSlapo a a i yam man, Poramma, Poriyammai, Peddid 
Pdlakamma, Pdlilkamma (in Indukfira) Ponniyammi, Pnllamma, Pnnkd((- 
ynmmfil, Punnalamma, Po(talamma, Pnttamma, Siiramma, Tallamms, 
Taft amma, Timmamma,' Tatakauamma^Udifalamma, Uggamma, Unknl- 
amma. ValliyammSi, Van tip* nniyamman, V adavud yamman, VeUaiyam- 
mil, Velagalamma, Veil amma, Venyamma, Venkamm&l, Vlramma, etc*, etc. 
Compare about pp. 184, 188 about Havana's connection with the Todas. 
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non has been made to the custom of representing the god* 
dess by pots, so that the existence of a special Gr&madevatft, 
as pot-goddess, need not surprise us. She is called in 
Tamil Kumb&tt&f, in Sanskrit Kumbham&t&, and in Sana- 
rese Qarigadevara. In Tamil suoh a pot is called Karaltam. 

The position of the Grftmadevatft as chief deity of the 
non-Aryan population, has been proved, I trust, by the 
description contained in the preceding pages, however in- 
complete and even inacourate it may be in some respects. 
An important feature of the worship of the Gr&madevatB 
is the fact that not only does the well-to-do rural' popula- 
tion devote itself religiously to the strict performance of 
all prescribed ceremonies, but also the lowest layers of 
the Indian people, the PariahB, play, as we have seen, a 
leading part in them* It is they who in fact perform the 
sacrifice and become possessed with the goddess, before 
whose presence they appear in person. The prominent posi- 
tion of the Pariahs at the festivals of Brahmanio shrines has 
been already noticed, and it has been proved on that 
occasion that the greater number of such shrines were 
intimately connected with legends, in whioh the now 
despised Pariah was the favorite of the divinity.* 88 I 
felt in oonsequenoe entitled to infer that these Brahmani- 
oal pagodas oooupy at the present day the Bites of former 
places of Pariah worship, and that the Pariahs, though 
deprived of their property, had managed to retain some 
title to it, whioh Beemed to be admitted by the fact that 
their .presence was required for the solemnization of the 
religions rites* Still, this participation of the Pariahs in 
the festivals at Brahmanioal temples is not so surprising as 
the presence and assistance of Brahmans at the feasts of 
the Gr&niaddvat&s, a participation whioh may be scorned 
by many pious and intelligent Brahmans, but which is 

••• 8ee pp. 60 — 86, 461. 

85 
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nevertheless a well-known faot, proving the influence which 
superstition exercises on the human mind, however free it 
may boast to be. 

These variously named Gr&madevat&s are all essentially 
of the same nature, and so are also the rites performed 
at their festivals. The majority of the names of the; 
GrSmadBvat&s I have qnoted, are taken from the verna- , 
onlars of Southern India, but their exact counterparts will j 
also be fonnd in Guzerati and in the languages of 
Hindust&n. I have been compelled to confine myself 
mainly to the' tutelary deities of Southern India, for in 
spite of all my endeavours, I was unable to obtain satis- 
factory and trustworthy information from the Northern 
districts oi India. From the knowledge I have obtained, 

I am, however, of opinion that the same religious ideas 
pervade the whole non-Aryan population throughout 
India, though differences may exist owing to local idiosyn- 
cracies. Finally, it may be necessary to repeat that in 
the Grftmadevatfc the people revere their local deity, who 
protects the soil of their village or town — or by whatever 
name we may call the community — from all sorts of cala- 
mities, who grants rich crops and supplies sufficient food 
for men and beast. She represents the Mother Earth, the 
Prakrti, the prototype of the power which afterwards 
developed into that of Sakti. 

, ■’V-: 

On Aiyandr (Ayyappa or Sasta) ■ 

,.r~ 

In the preceding pages 1 have repeatedly alluded to 
Atyandr by which name the Snpreme God of the Gauda- 
Dravidians is principally known in Southern India, while 
the Kanarese people call him Ayyappa. * 8 9 He is indeed the 
highest ruler among the non-Aryan aborigines of this 

* • • About Aiyanar compare Ziegenbalg, pp. 148 — 156 t we also the abort 
note about him by the Bev. V. Kittel in the Intit on Antiquary, VoL 11, 

p. 168. 
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country! and is therefore very appropriately called S<iita, 
ruler, by which term he is generally named. The expres- 
sion Aiyandr is Tamil, bat its first portion, Aya, Ayya, or 
Aiya contains the ancient Ganda-Dravidian word for father, 
lord and master, while the plural termination Ur added to 
the Tamil Aiyan expresses honor ; the Kanarese affix appa, 
father, in Ayyappa indicates the same meaning. I do 
not believe that this Gauda-Dravidian word Aya , Ayya or 
Aiya is derived from the Sanskrit word Arya, respectable, 
though the latter term has in some cases been really 
changed in Gauda-Dravidian dialects into aiya, aya or 
ayya . 

The influence of Aiyandr has much deoreaBed in coarse of 
time, but not so much perhaps among the rural people, who 
both love and dread him. He uses his position, as Chief 
of the Bhatas, or of the Ghosts, to restrain them from 
inflicting harm on men^J^ 0 Mounted on a wild elephant 
or on a horse, he rides sword in hand over hills and dales 
to clear the country from all obnoxious spirits. It is 
generally believed that at midnight, preceded by heralds, 
and followed by his retinue, Aiyanar leaves his residence 
to go a hunting. All ride at an awful pace with swords in 
their hands and surrounded by torch-bearers. Any one 
who meets this hunting party on the road, meets a certain 
death, and the sight of Aiyan&r, Aiyank&tci, is therefore 
much feared. The people, however, praise his kindness 

•»o See Ziegenbalg, pp. 152, 158: “Wenn die Teufel wider Aiyanlra 
Willen den Menaohen einigen Sohaden zufiigen, so atraffc und peinigt 
er sie. Seine Wohnung ist in der Welt, er ist gege nwartig an alien 
don Otten, wo Menaohen und Teufel eu linden siud. Wir opfern ihm 
deehalb in und ausaer aeiuen Pagoden, daaa nioht etwa die Teufel siob 
su tit>b md oh ten und nu beaitaen. Daunt er nun alle Arten 

Teufel Ton uns abbalte und von ibrer Macbt uns beaohutze, anch alles 
Bate abwende, br ing en wir ihm allerlei Opfer und Terehrung ala Bdeke, 
Htthne, Wein, gekoohten Beis und dergleichen Eaa-und Trink- 
l mehr. Nur auadieaem Grunde pflegen wir ihm Opfer au bringon.” 
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and say to him : “ 0 Lord of ghosts, who is always pleased, 
who is filled with kindness towards all creatures, protect, 
protect, GT long armed; to Thee, 0 §&sta, be salutation and. 
salutation.”* 91 

He is generally requested to grant wealth, to bestow sons, 
to destroy enemies, to avert drought, to secure the favour of 
women, to destroy the evil effects or omens caused by 
lisards, and similar boons. 99 * 

Under his special charge are the boundaries, forests, 
tanks and rivers. In hiB duties and outward appearance 
he has much resemblance to, nay is really identical 


• 91 Bhatanatha sad&n&nda sarvabhutadayapara 

raksa rakfa mahabaho ftastre tubhyam namo namab. 

Aiyanar ii thus specially revered as the god of hunting, and bean in 
Kurg the name of Bete Ayyappa, Lord-father of hunting) na Hill-god he 
is called Male Dev a. See Kittel loco citato, p. 168. 

• ® ■ These wishes are expressed in the following prayers or mantras : M Om 
namd bhagavate hariharaputriya putral&bhSya, tatr unfitly a (gaullddfi- 
vin&ttya) madagajav&hnnfiya mah&f astaya namab ” 

Another mantra runs as follows : u Asya frimahai&stamautrasya Bndra 
ffib, Anutfup ohandab, Mahfifastfi devafca. . . . 

Mama aarvfibhff$aaiddbay* viniyogab 9adangam, Hariharaputriya 
hfdayaya namab, arthalibhaya putral&bhlya firasfi svaha, iatrunSifiya 
fiikhfiyai va$a{, sarvastrlmohanaya kavaolya hum, madagajaturangavfi- 
hanlya nfitratrayfiya vausat, mahfif fistfiya hum phat svaha astraya phat” 
The meaning of this prayer is : 11 Of this mantra of the great BSsta Rudto 
is the R|i, Anuffup the metre, Mahatasta the dfivatl. . • . 

“ Application for scouring all my wishes. Allocation in the six limbs. 
With Eariharaputraya “ namab " to the heart, with arthalabh&ya putro- 
labhaya “ svlha ” to the head, with tatrunaiaya “ vasat ” to the hair-toft, 
With earvaetrimZhanaya “ bum ” by laying the hands across, with madaga- 
jatwraAgavahanaya “vaupaji M to the three eyes, with vnohdllstSya 41 hum 
phat svfthi' 1 with clapping the hands." 

Bach mantra is divided into six portions, each of which is as a rule 
heated in a different limb of the body, rarely in. sobdJb parte of the 
■hand s, these locations are respectively called ahgaaylsa and karanylea, 
they are hbert, heed, hair-tuft, laying hands on the upper arms, three eyes 
and hand -clapp ia g« The same mantra runs in its abbreviated form ea 
follows s M Om aim brim saum klfm srlm brim hrlm klim hariharaputriya 
arthalibhsya putralfibhfiya latrunfittya sarvastrfmdhanfiya madafsjato- 
rangavihanfiya mahlllstiya namab* 1 * 
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with, Elu^obt and the Br&hm&bhQta , 9 ® 8 who like him on 
horseback pnrsne the demons sword in hand and do mani- 
fold good to men. As protector of fields, or K$etrap&la, 
Bhairava is mistaken for him, because, in spite of being occa- 
sionally styled K$etrap&la, Bhairava' s protection is in reality 
only oonfined to the temples and their property. Op the 
other hand, if we admit that Siva and Aiyandr are identical, 
there is no difficulty in extending this identity to thd avatA- 
ras of §iva, t.e., to Vvrabhadra and Bhairava , 904 who are often 
identified with Aiyan&r. Virabhadra 9 9 5 is styled Sasta as 


tvt Bee above, pp. 167, 208, No. 16, 804. Dr. Wilhelm Germann hee in the 
edition of Ziqpnbalg, pp. 165, 166, already alluded to a connexion between 
Khaafdba end Aiyanir. 

1,4 This mantra is addressed to Aiyanir as Bhairava, who is oalled 
kfetraplla and instead of Hariharapntra Mvakeiavanandana : 11 KsStrapA- 
lamantral?. Om namab kfetrapalasya apaduddhlrakasya iivakefov&nan- 
danasya paramelrararupasya mlameghaaya mahabhairavasya trisdladama- 
rokadharaya iankhaoakradharaya kapilamuiasikapaladbarSya fiikinl. 
dakmfbhutapretapifiioaparayantrapararaantrftksasagandharvafivapacara- 
kruragrahatitakeya karkotakakefiavandriklbhaya kumlramnstakhatvan- 
gadharasya mama sarvaiatrasaiTi haraaaaya brim hrim hr dm hraim hraum, 
hram pi hum pha( svaha.” 

The following stanza is addreued to K&labhairava ; 

Kaptlamllikakantam jvalatplvakalocanam 
kapSladharam atyugram kalaye K&labhairavam. 

Bight forms of Bhairava are mentioned, viz., aaitanga-, candraoiida* 
or rudra-, k&la*, kapala- or tamraon<}a , krodha-, mahl-, ruru-, samhara- 
bhairava. 

In his eighth form as Krodhabhairava he bepame the kfbtrapala 
Aiyanir: 

Erddhlnanlna vai b&lab kfStr&aam raksakd'bhavat 
mflrtajd'f (an oa tasylpi kfltrapllasya dhimatab- 

199 The stanzas referring to Aiyanir or Slsta in his Slttvika, rljasa and 
tamaaa oondition are as follows. In the Slttvika ooudition he is oalled 
Virabhadra ) 

1. Slmkftram dlvamnlaxn jitaripubahalam iylxnalara Yirabhadram 
Khatklram vy$mak£4am gha^ighauininadam khadgakhctagrahastam 
Kunkltnm bhlrunldam hutavahanayanam dahyamanakhilftmiam 
Pha*kiram vajradamHram praaataripitjanapropahaniaram UJe. 
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possessing the quality of goodness or of aattva, while Bhai- 
rava is distinctly designated as the son of §ira and Vispu. 
When identified with Yirabhadra and Bhairava, Aiyanftr 
appears in his dark or angry nature, corresponding to the 
dark element in Siva’s character. Aiyanar occupies his 
proper position as Ksetrap&la, in so far as the Gr&madevatfi 
is also a Kgetradevata. It was natural for the Brah manse 
priesthood, in its own interests, to destroy the influence 
the ancient non-Aryan gods Btill exercised over the m asset, 
and the best means to effect this purpose was to heap 
disgrace on those deities, and to vilify them in the eyes 
of the faithful. With this object in yiew, they invented a 
disgusting account of the incestuous origin of Aiyanftr. 

There lived once in ancient times a demon Bhasm&sura, 
who by his fervent penance had gained the favor of Isvara 
and obtained from him the boon that whatever he might 
touoh with his hand should be turned to ashes. On receiving 
this power, the deuflpn tried to test it on Siva himself, 
who running away hid himself in a flower which was 
growing in a tank, and thence prayed to Visnu to rescue 
him. On this Vi$nu appeared before BhasmftBura in the form 
of Mohinl, a beautiful, enticing woman, and inflamed his 
mind to such a degree, that in his passion he lost all control 
over his senses. At last the virgin consented to submit to 
him, if the giant would previously bathe himself in the water 
of the neighbouring pond and then clean and rub oil with 
his hand on his head. Bhasmftsura in his infatuation did 

m 

so, and was reduced to ashes as soon as his hand touched 

2. bantam 6aradaoandraJkhftp<Jadhavalam oandrabhirSmananam 
oandrarkdpalakantakan<jlaladharam candr£vad&tam4ak&m 
viuapustakam aksas n travalay am yyakhyanamudram karair 
bibhranam kalaye eada hrdi maha&aatam suv&kaiddhaye. 

3. Tejomaaijalamadhyagam trinayanam divyimbar&lankpfcam 
dfimm paipalarekyakarmakalasamndtiikyapatrabliayan 
bibhranam karapaakajair madagajaikandhadhirii d bam maha- 
aactaram iarapam bhajami varadam irailokyaaammdhanam. 
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his head. Immediately afterwards iiva became acquainted 
with the destruction of his pursuer, left his hiding place in 
the flower, and requested Visnu, who told him what had 
happened, to assume again the body of Mohinl. Vispu did 
so, and found himself a prey to the uncontrollable passion of 
§iva. The result of this incestuous connexion between Hari 
and Hara, was, so say the Brahmans, Aiyanar, who. is 
therefore also called the son of Hari and Hara, or Harihara- 
putra. The pedantic Paqdits of the Tamil country go so 
far as to contend that the real name of Aiyanar was Kai- 
yanar, he having been born in the kai, or hand of Visnu. 

The image of Aiyanar is generally found at the junction of 
two roads, as according to popular belief he wants to learn 
from way-farers about the peculiar position in which he 
stands in regard to his mother ; for Visnu being a male 
deity cannot be called his mother, nor can Parvatl be his 
mother, as she did not give him birth 

The name Harihara occurs frequently in the modern 
dynasty of the Vijayanagara kings, who attempted to unite 
to a certain extent Vaisnavism with Saivisra,but this circum- 
stance is in no way connected with the subject of this 
enquiry. The existence of Aiyanar is an intrinsic portion 
of the ancient Gauda-Dravidian belief, and long antece- 
dent to the Brahmanic story of his alleged origin. Though 
the names of Aiyanar and &asta do not occur in all 
parts of India he is, as Lord of the Ghosts, revered by the 
non- Aryan aborigines under one designation or another all 
over the country. In the northern portion of the Madras 
Presidency, especially among the Telugu people, his wor- 
ship appears to be merged into that of Venkatesa, whose 
name indicates a connexion with the Venkaor Venkata 
tribe, and which must not be explained, as proposed by 
some Farits, to signify veil lcatayati , he purifies sin. 

There is hardly a village in the south of Southern India 
which does not possess one temple dedicated to Aiyanar. 
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Moat of these shrines are of siftall dimensions and stand in 
a lonely place to the west of the village surrounded by lofty 
trees. The prettiest spots are generally chosen for the sites 
of snch shrines among shady trees near a flowing brook. 
In woods and forests a stone alone indicates at times the 
abode of Aiyan&r, and from snch stones sounds are said to 
arise and to scare the neighbourhood. Clay figures — of largef 
and small size — representing horses, elephants, buffaloes, 
dogs and other animals or objects are arranged in rows 
under the shade of trees, representing the gifts of pious 
devotees, who when they or their families were ill or in dis- 
tressed circumstances, vowed to dedicate such' offerings to 
Aiyan&r. The promises made to him are various and occa- 
sionally rather peculiar. 

In times of drought the villagers assemble and raise a 
subscription for a service in honour of Aiyan&r. Bice is 
collected from every house, and on a Wednesday orders are 
issued to the potters to make life-site horses, occasionally also 
horses with riders on their baok, or life-site armed soldiers. 
When the potter has prepared all these figures, the vil- 
lagers go in prooession with drums beating to the house of 
the potter, and carry those figures to the temple of Aiyan&r, 
which is generally two miles distant from the village, near 
the boundary stone. A richly deoorated and well-attired 
matron oarries in front of the prooession a vessel fall of 
sweet toddy on her head. This prooession is called in 
Tamil Parmatfappu, and the vessel Madukkufam. The 
Poj&ris are generally potters. Offerings of Jood, fruits, Ac., 
are then made, and the worshippers take their midday 
meals, irrespective of caste. The people have great con- 
fidence that Aiyan&r will be gracious, and grant them their 
wish, which also often happens. 

Xn some parts of the oountry, when a child is stricken 
with a dangerous disease, the patents make a vow, to carry 
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it in prooession round the village suspended from a hook 
which is fixed in his back. This hook is called in 
Bi4h and Aiyan&r goes in consequence by the name of 
BtyMran. 

At the gates of these temples stand two gigantic guar- 
dians, Munna$iyUr, of formidable and hideous shape : they 
wear crowns on their heads and carry stout sticks in their 
hands. They resemble devils in their appearance, and have 
lion-fangs projecting from their mouths. The front portion 
of the temple is occupied by the seven mothers, who are also 
worshipped. 1 9 9 Two images of Vighnesvara generally stand 
inside, one on each side of the door. In the inner hall sits 
Aiyan&r between his two wives, Pitrntt and Pufkcdd, in 
Tamil called Puranai and Putkalai, 197 and round them stand 
in the corridor the seven virgins or KammJLr, who are 
occasionally worshipped, espeoudly on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when the crops on dry lands are suffering from 
blight.' 9 8 In another building at the side of the temple 
in a sort of vault are kept the wooden images of horses, 
elephants, birds, demons and other creatures on which 
Aiyan&r and his wives are oarried about in prooession on 
festival days. 

When not riding, Aiyan&r is generally represented in a 
sitting posture as a red-skinned man. On his head he 
wears a orown ; on his forehead are painted the three white 
lines of the Yibhati j in his tuft-like locks hang strings of 

- ■ i ■ <* — ■ 

••• Ziiffiniotg gives onp. 160 their name* m Trikartforl, Miyttsrsifirl, 
fieUsoSmsaft Vaaaoirlal (Ki«eri), Bhagsratl, BHafakti, and Stars- 
nafakti. 

tit fhii man tr» ooqut the — of the two wires of Aiyanir t IU. 
nacatvirimiedaktard mantiafc. Parnipu»k*amh»e*m«teirihMihsre|)ot- 

••• Seep. ICO, Note 100. The villagers join on enoh oooasbna is a 
Piosio iflfsBnflriSdflhwMiij anoint the Kanniss&r, awossan possessed with ties 
are saoridoed. 
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pearls, which adorn also his eara and his neck ; and on his 
chest he wears a sort of decoration. Ornaments also cover 
his arms, hands, feet and even his waist. As an emblem 
of his royal dignity he carries a sceptre in his hand. A 
girdle, Vakujrpattai, encircles his waist and his left leg ; 
flowers hang from his shoulders ; the upper part of his 
body is naked ; while a gay-coloured garment snrronnds his 
lower extremities. 

Two or three times a day are sacrifices presented to 
Aiyan&r. These take the form eith er of libations, or of offer- 
ings of food, or of burnt sacrifices, and are accompanied 
by special prayers and ceremonies. Gfifts consisting of 
spirituous liquor, or of animals, such as pigs, goats, cocks 
and other creatures, are also presented to Aiyan&r, snch 
animals being beheaded on the altar outside his temple. 
These bloody and spirituous offerings are made by Sudra 
priests or Pand&rams without the participation of Br&hmans 
who, however, perform the bloodless and. purer ritual. In 
fact, as previously mentioned, two sides, a bright and a dark 
one, are distinguishable in the worship of Aiyanar. 

Besides these daily services a special festival in honor 
of Aiyan&r is held once a year in every village. This feast, 
which has no fixed date, falls mostly either after the first or 
second harvest, and lasts from seven to nine days. The 
villagers carry the figures of Aiyanar and his two wives 
through the streets, both in the morning and in the evening. 
Every inhabitant is bound to contribute towards the expenses 
according to his means, and to offer to Aiyanar special 
sacrifices in the shape of cooked rice, eatables, drink, or 
animals. Aiyan&r and his wives are then praised for the 
protection and assistance they have granted during the 
past year, and the continuation of his favour is requested 
for the ensuing year. 

Aiyanar is known by various names such as the warrior of 
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a sacred crown, Tirumu<}ieevakar ; tbe good warrior, NaU 
latevakar; the god who lives outside the village, Putattavan ; 
the beautiful sea-coloured, Puhkadalvaqi}an; the Lord, 
Sdtt&n; the husband of Puranai, Purayaikelvan ; the hus- 
band of Putkalai, P utkalaimartUlan ; the ascetic, Yogi ; the 
stainless, Orumdiattan ; one who has a fierce weapon, 
CaQi&yudhan ; the venerable, Ariyan; the protector of 
virtue, Arattaikkappon ; the rider on a white 
VellaiyanaiywrU ; the youth, Kumar an; the father (master), 
Aiy*n; the son of Harihara, Hariharaputtiran ; he who has 
a fow J in his flag, Kdlikko&yon ; etc.* 8 8 

The two wives of A { yan&r, Puranai and Putkalai, have 
yellow complexions. They wear crowns on their heads, 
in one hand they hold a flower, while the other hangs 
down empty. Besides this they have the usual ornaments^ 
Ptlranai wears on her forehead the black Kaeturirmavk, 
while Pufkalai is distinguished, by the Vibhuti, the three 
holy white streaks (Tirunifu in Tamil). They sit on one 
leg, PQrapai on tl'e left, and Putkalai on the right side of 
her husband, in. whose duties And honors they participate. 

With these remarks 1 finish this brief discussion on the 
position of the Grfimadevat&s and Aiyanftr, a subject which 
is important enough to attract more attention than it has 
done hitherto, for these divinities represent tbe national 
deities of the nop-Aryan population. Their worship has 
indeed been preserved, but it has been altered considerably 
owing to foreign influence, though not for the better. 

On Bhutat, or Fiends, Ohotte, and Demit. 

Demoniac beings or Bhutae,—bo they Fiends, Ghosts or 
Devils, whether created as such from the beginning or at 
a subsequent period, and m hether or not the restless spirits 


Compare ZiegmMf, p. 162. 
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of the deceased,— frighten the minds and threaten the lives 
of mortals in this world. They exercise their baneful influ- 
ence not only over rude barbarians, or credulous m&Bses, 
but also over individuals otherwise sensible. Their exist- 
ence is generally asserted, and their power supported by 
the wiles of subtle priestcraft. The various religious 
beliefs and philosophical systems, though agreeing on some 
vague points,- have all their special dogmas or character- 
istic opinions on matters spiritual and demoniac. There are 
men who believe that they are in possession of the key which 
opens the door to the mysteries beyond human ken, but it is 
useless to systematise topics which appertain to speculation, 
and in which imagination oocupies the place of reality. 

The inventive genius of the Hindus has peopled the 
world with variously formed and differently endowed crea- 
tures, who derive their origin from divine sources. In tho 
AmarakOsa, the well-known Sanskrit vocabulary, are enu- 
merated as such the VidyBdharas, Apsarases, Yak$as, 
Rakgases, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Pis&cas. . Guhyakas, Sid- 
dhas and Bhntas . 8 0 0 Excepting the Bak$ases, Pis&cas and 
Shotas, an inclination towards good is found prevailing in 
all of these, but in some Bhotas there is an equal dis- 
position towards good as towards evil, while the majority 
of Baksases are decidedly bad. 


*®» See Amarakdia, I, 1, 1,6: 

Vidyadharo’ psaro-Yaksa-HakBo-Gandbarva-Kinnui-ul.) 
Pifiaoo Guhyakah Siddho Bhnto’mi dovayonayali. 
Compare also Vaijayanti, Yak^adyadhyaya, 1 — 6 : 

1. Sparfanan dftitv&pBaraaas snmadafica ratemadah 
svarreiySfoatha khaseyd yak* o’fcha suragayanal ; ; 

2. Gandharvo gatugfindharvau siddhaa syua sanakadayab, 
bhdtapntraa to bhufcani bhutafioa fiivaparfivagab • 

8, Kinnar ag *yob kimpurnja mayavo^vamakhafica te 
gnbyaka manicaraya* tatha deyajandfl an tab ; 

4, Yidyadharaa tu dyucarab khdoaras satyayauvanab 
piiaoas gyat kapiidyo'nfjur damioa pip^akab » 

8. Xtfraydnaya dtfi «yn s ®wv%idjris garakfasab. 
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I have adopted the Sanskrit term Bhuta (being), as an 
expression that applies to all the different beings discussed 
in this chapter, as this term is indeed applicable to 
all, though it is in certain districts of Southern India only 
used in relation to a particular species of demons. For the 
sake of classification, I propose to divide these BhQtas into 
three groups. Those who compose the first group, I call 
Fiends. They are endowed with superhuman powers, and 
possess material bodies of various kinds, which they can 
change as they list, and which are subject to destruc- 
tion. As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil preponderates in their 
character, as the examples of Rftvaua and Hiraqyakasipu, 
and the exceptions of Vibhlsana and Prahlada sufficiently 
prove. The so-called Asuras, Danavas, Daityns and 
R&ksasas belong to this group. All these are personations 
either of the hostile powers of nature, or of mighty 
human foes, both which have been eventually converted 
into superhuman beings. 

The second group consists of the Ghosts of those who' 
once moved as living creatures in this world, but who, after 
having departed their mundane life, roam restlessly about, 
until they are united with the Supreme Spirit, and obtain 
Final Beatitude by complete absorption into it. 

The third group consists of the Devils or Demons, who 
persecute, seduce and destroy mankind. These Demons 
are often divided into two classes, consisting of ruling and 
ministering spirits, who are specially known as Pisacas and 
BhQtas. 

The main object of this inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, 
the ethnological origin of these groups, and of the several 
members which constitute them. When this object has 
beeu achieved, and the difference between Aryan and non- 
Aryan demonology has beeu successfully defined, the later 
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development of both can be more easily understood, and 
the modifications, which the beliefs of both races under* 
went, can be traced with greater exactness. It is not pos- 
sible, however, at this stage of oar knowledge to arrive at a 
final decision on this subject, and all that can meanwhile bo 
aohieved is, to collect as much evidence as possible obd to 
arrange the material in a lucid and at the same titne accu- 
rate manner. 


A. About Fiends. 

Man-eating ogres and ogresses, formidable giants, treach- 
erous gnomes, mischievous sprites, wicked elves eL hoc 
omne genus, who delight in teasing and destroying men, are 
called fiends. In Sanskrit literature they appear especially 
as Dftnavas, Daityas, Rak§asas and Asuras. To this class 
may be added the evil sorcerers and wizards, known in 
the Veda as Y&tus, YatudhUnas and Y&tudh&nis; with 
whom may be coupled the vile Kimldins. 801 As I have 
already observed, some substantial basis, supplied by 
natural phenomena or events, underlies the assumption of 
the existence of these beings. In the Rgveda we encounter 
them as Dftnavas, or sons of Danu and Kasyapa ; as Daityas 
or sons of Diti and Kasyapa, in contrast to the divine Adityas, 
the sons of Ditfo sister Aditi and of Kasyapa ; as Asuras and 
as Dftsas or Dasyus, the human foes of the Aryan invaders. 

The principal of the Dftnavas, of whom there are seven, 
is Vftra, who is oalled the ancestor of the dragons, pratha* 
mega ahinton. He opposes suffering mankind, and is feared 
by all the gods, whom he openly defies. He keeps back 
And steals the heavenly waters, t.e., he prevents them from 
pruning down as rain, and for this offence Indra destroys 
him with his thunderbolt. 8 °* Vala, cave (in which the 

Oo?ipsm JtyvMo, 1, 85, lOj VII, 1, 8, etc., wid VII, 104, 2 1 X, 87, J4. 

H* SM Jtfrvtda, I, S3, 8, 4,0; II, II, 18 < X, ISO, 6. 
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rain-cows are confined), is the name of another Semen, 
who is in later works called the brother of Vrtra . 808 
Besides these are mentioned in the Bgveda the D&nava 
AurnavGbha, the handless KunUra who was crashed by 
Indra ; Kuyava who canses bad harvests and whose two 
yoang wires (yofi) bathe in milk and ought to be drowned ; 
the blaspheming Kuyav&k ; the demon Jarutha whom Agni 
killed; Rauhina who ascended into heaven and whom Indra 
tore into pieces; Rudhikra who was likewise destroyed 
by Indra ; fttiiipra who was vanquished by Mann and 
others . 804 

* / 

Anarmni, Namuci, Pipru, Sambara, Sfbinda, Sufna, and 
the Dasa Vrfaiipra, who practised the magic arts and was 
slain by Indra, are probably prototypes of non-Aryan 
foes . 800 

A female fiend ArZyl is also frequently mentioned in the 
Veda. She is described as ugly, one-eyed and hipped. 
She kills the fcetns in the womb and hates Indra . 8 08 

It is needless to remark that the Atharvanaveda contains 
much fuller 'information abont these fiends, and the means 
of rendering harmless their diabolical machinations by the 
nse of effioacious charms and mantras. Demons insidiously 
try to inflict injury ( druh ), or hurt (rakfcu). Druh, vjhen 
personified, moves in darkness, gets hold of the villain, hates 
Indra, and finds its slayer in Brhaspati, who preserves 
truth and the sacrifice . 807 Rakfcu is connected with all 
that is bad and objectionable; it is impure, pernioious 

See above, p. 18, Note 11. 

See SjeMa, II, 11, 18 , VIII, 82,86, 66 , 8 1 111,80,8, I, 108, 8,1, 
104, 8, 1, 174, 7, 1, 108, 8, 104,8, VII, li 7 , II, 18, 18 , II, 14, 8 , end V, 

48.8. 

See BjvWa, 7111,88, 8, 11,14,6, I, 51, 5 j VII, 99, 8 , 1,88,18, 

1. 108. 8, aid VII, 99, 4. 

•°® See Rgvida, X, 166. 

See hya da, 1, 188, 1 , II, SO, 9, III, 81, 19, IV, 88,7, etc. den. 
pare tkr Sigvtda Ton lifted Ludwig, HI, pp. 888, 889, 
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and base . 308 Both engender misohief, and gods as well 
as men most fight against druh and raltfcu in order to de- 
stroy them. Asoras and R&kgasas are eventually regarded as 
beings who particularly practise druh and rahf at, and whose 
nature is so undefined, that no difference is made between 
them and men. Indeed just as the character of human 
beings varies, so also does theirs vary, and they are, accord- 
ing to their pleasure, hostile or friendly, malevolent or 
benevolent. Occupying a position midway between gods 
and men, the fiends possess like both of them bodies ade- 
quate to their condition, bodieB which partake of the 
ethereal elements of the deities and of the earthly elements 
of human beings. Among themselves the fiends differ in 
size and shape, some of .them possessing the power to 
assume whatever form they desire. Like gods and men 
they share in the three qualities, and like men they are 
also subject to the laws of transmigration. 

The term Asura, from agu, life (root as, to live), applies in 
the Rgveda principally to Varuna, Indra, Agni, but also to 
other gods as Po$an, Rudra, Savitr, Sflma and the 
Maruts . 800 In the tenth Maiujala it. is, however, already 
used in the sense of impious demon, and as such, e.g., ap- 
plied to Pipru . 8 1 0 When the Vedic gods were in course of 
time thoroughly displaced, a fixed distinction was made be- 
tween Gods and Asuras, and a separate creation assigned to 
both, the Gods being created by the mouth, and the Asuras 
by the lower breath of Prajapati . 3 1 ' The Visqupur&na re- 
lates that Brahman created the AsnraB while he was pervad- 
ed with darkness, and that they, his firstborn, proceeded 
from his thigh. When the darknesB which developed into 

»»• See Rgvida, I, IS, 6 ; VI, 16, 29, etc. 

109 Compare above] p. 275. 

aio Compare Rgvida, X, 138, 3. 

411 See above, p. 281. 
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night had deserted him, he became pleased, and from his 
month issued the Gods, endowed with goodness. In con- 
sequence of these facts, the A suras prevail at night and 
the Gods during daytime. 8 1 9 In the account of the crea- 
tion contained in the M&navadharznasBstra, the Asuras sink 
to a lower depth, for they were created by seven Manus, 
the offspring of the ten Praj&patis, together with the 
Yak$as, Rak$ases, Pis&oas, Gandharvas, Apsarases, N&gas, 
Serpents, winged Birds and Pitrs, after the Gods and the 
Mahaifis or great sages. 3 1 8 

The Asuras, D&navas and Daityas are engaged in con- 
tinual fight with the Devas, and their repeated attempts to 
thrust the Gods from their thrones, resemble the efforts 
which the Titans made to defeat the Olympians. 814 The 
Gods, however, did not' always employ fair means to ensure 
victory, but had recourse to mean tricks. At the churning 
of the ocCan, the Devas required the assistance of the Dai- 
tyas, and in order to obtain it, promised them an equal share 
of the Nectar or Amrta which would be produced from the 
agitated sea. The serpent Vasuki was wound like a cord 
round the mountain Mandara, the Gods headed by Kr$na 
being stationed at the tail, the Daityas and D&navas at the 

• 1 • See Vi^nupuraiia, I, 5, 28— 98 : 

29. Y uktatmanaa tamomatra udriktabhiit praj&patSb 
sisrkKor jaghanat pnrvam aenra jajfiire tatal?. 

86. Sisrksnr anyadehasthab pritira apa tatas snrab 
sattrodrikbab samudbhnta mukhato brahmano dvija. 

82. Tyakta sapi tanas tena eattvaprayam abhnd dinam 
tatd hi balind ratravasora devata diva. 

9l% See Manavaiharmatastra, I, 87: 

Yakgorakfabpiftaoamfioa gandharvapsaraad* enran 
nagan aarpan suparnamtoa prtfnam oa prtbag gahan. 

* * • In the AmarakU a, 1, 1, 1, 7, the Aanras are atyled : 

Aiura Daitya-DaitSya-DannjSndrari- Danavab 
Sakrati^yi Ditientab PnrvadSvab Suradviaab » 

and in the Vaijayanti, Yakjadyadhyaya, p. 15, line* 18, 19 : 

Aeura Danava Daitya DaitSya Devafiatravab, 

PumdSvat Snkralifyi Basig«ha Haridvifab- 
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load. The latter in consequence were stifled by the fiery 
fames emitted from the month of the serpent, while the Gods 
were refreshed by the pleasant showers descending from 
the donds. When Dhanvantari appeared with the Amrta 
cap inhis hands, the Daityas tried to snatch it from him, bnt 
Vipnu assuming the shape of a beautiful woman, fascinated 
them and seonredthe Amrta for the Gods. They drank it, and 
through this invigorating draught they were enabled to 
resist the onslaught of the enraged Daityas and to hurl 
them to Ptt&la.” * 8 As the Daityas had refused the Surft 
or Yftruikt, i.e. t the goddess of wine, while the Gods had 
accepted her, the latter, so goes this version, were styled 
Suras, and the former Ajwras. 

The number of the Asuras is continually increasing, 
and the stories about them become more complicated and 
wonderful in course of time. It is indeed not difficult to 
perceivethat a foreign element, a love of marvels and terrors, 
has joined the Aryan stock, and that these miraculous 
legends are the product of combined Aryan and non- Aryan 
conceptions. The simple Btories of the Yedic period have 
given place to elaborate descriptions, manifesting the 
ohange which has come over the religious and ethnological 
constitution of the population. As a plain example of this 
fact, I quote only the remarkable accounts about Asuras, 
which are contained in the AsurakB.n<|a, of the Sivarahasya- 
khan4*> ft portion of the §ahkarasaihhit& of the Skftnda- 
pnrftna. One such story will, I believe, suffice to prove 
this assertion. 

The Mrfharfi Katyapa became through his wife Diti, the 
father of sixty-four crores of Daityas, the natural enemies 
at the Gods or Adityas, the sons of Kasyapa and Aditi. 
Asurindra was the chief of these Daityas, who married 


.* 18 Sw y<« swjw i tTis d , l, 0, 80—109. 
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Mangalatett. Their daughter 8ura » B was educated by 
Bvkr&carya, the instructor, of the Daityas, As s he proved 
herself a very apt pnpil and became thoronghly versed 
in all the arts and sciences which he taught, he con* 
ferred on her, as an honour, the name Miyi and resolved 
to make use of her to further his designs which aimed at 
the restoration of the waning power of the Asnras. In 
order to gain this object, he induced M&y& to approach 
Kasyapa and to obtain from him offspring, able to fight and 
subdue the Gods. Won over to his plans Bhe repaired to 
the banks of the Ganges, where by her incantations she 
created a most beautiful pleasure garden near the place 
where Kasyapa' was undergoing his penance, and as soon as 
he opened his eyes, he beheld her and fell in love with her. 
But she did not intend to yield so easily to Kasyapa. 
Therefore, after informing him that she did not want to be 
disturbed, as she had come hither from Mount Meru for the 
sake of her penance, she disappeared so suddenly, that 
Kasyapa in his exoitement fell into a swoon. Mfty& at last 
consented to remain with Kasyapa, if he would agree to 
assume whatever form she pleased. This he did, and, Sura - 
padmcuura was the result of her first connection in the first 
Tama, besides 30,000 Daityas who were produced from her 
perspiration. The child of the second was Simhavdktra, or 
T&ralca, who had 1,000 faoes and 2,000 arms, and was born 
when both had assumed the shape of lions. Together with 
SifhhavaktrUsura appeared 40,000 Daityas. The third time, 
both becoming elephants, Oajamukha was born with 
another 40,000 Daityas, and at last in sheep form was born 
the female Demon Aj&mnhhi. After changing their forms 
for some time longer into tigers, oows,pigs, etc., and produo* 
ing various other Asuras and two hundred thousand Daityas, 
they re-assumed again their original shape. When SQrapad* 
mtsura consulted Kaiyapa as to what he should do, the father 
of the Gods advised him to obtain through severe penance 
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the favor of Sambbu. At the suggestion of his mother he 
performed Vlray&ga with his brothers at V atadvipa, in order 
to aoquire wealth and power ; while she also imparted to 
them all that she had learnt from Sukr&c&rya. They then 
made a sacrifice which lasted for 10,000 years, on a piece of 
ground measuring 10,000 yojanas. SQrapadma sacrificed at 
the chief pit which extended over 1,000 yojanas, while Sim* 
havaktrn offered oblations at the 108 surrounding pits ; but 
this sacrifice was not graciously accepted by the deity, until 
Surapadma cut his own body into pieoeB and threw them, 
into the fire. SQrapadma then conquered the whole world, 
all the gods included, except Siva. Not content with his 
viotory, he maltreated the gods in such a shameful manner 
that they could no longer bear the indignities heaped upon 
them, and applied to Siva for redress. 816 

As Mahesvara thought that the Gods had been sufficiently 
punished for their previous misbehaviour, because §0rapad- 
mSsura had with Siva’s consent subjected and tormented 
them for a hundred and eight yugas, he permitted his Bon 
Saijmukba or Subrahmanya to take the field against the 
Asuras. The cause of Siva’B grudge against the Gods was 

* 1 6 The creation of the nine Kanyas from the nine gems of Parvatl’s 
anklet is connected with this incident For when the Gods rushed in de- 
spair into Siva’s room, he was seated there with Parvati, and when, scared 
she got up in haste, nine gems fell out from her anklet. On looking at 
them, 6iva saw that they reflected her own image, and this so fascinated 
him that he caused the gems to approach him, which they did in the form 
of beautiful ladies. This proceeding, however, aroused the jealousy of 
P&rvatl, who invoked a curse on them that they Hhould remain garbhiyit 
i.6., pregnant, without bringing forth children. In their agitation brought 
on by this curse, the nine Kanyas produced through their perspiration 
innumerable Ganps. At last PSrv^ti took pity on their miserable con- 
dition, removed the curse, and they were delivered of nine heroea. The 
names of these niue Kanyas and th^ir nine sons were respectively : 1. 
Batnavalli and Vir&b&hu, 2. # Taralavalli and VIrakesarin, 3. PausivaUi 
and Viramahendra, 4. Gomedhav&lli and Vlramahelvara, 5. Vaiijuryavalll 
and Vlrapurandara, 6. Vajravalli and Yiraraksasa, 7. MarakatavaJlf and 
Yiramartifcja, 8. Pravalavalli and Virantaka, 9. Nilavalli and Yiradhlra* 
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that they all had attended the sacrifice Daksa, to whioh 
he had not been invited, and he revenged himself on the 
Qods, by creating for their subjugation these numberless 
Asuras and Daityas. The boon which SQrapadm&sura had 
obtained was, that he should not be conquered by any exist- 
ing creature or god, nay not even by §iva himself, or, as he 
is called, by the five^faced or Paneamukha. As 6iva could not 
break his promise, he created Subrahmaqya or Saiimukha, 
the six-faced, and thus accomplished the destruction of 
the Asuras without breaking his word to Simhamu- 
kh&sura. At the request of Siva, Brahman created as many 
BhQtas as could be accommodated within 1,000 yOjanas. 
With these myriads of troops, who were joined by the 
330 millions of Gods and 100,000 heroes, Subrahmanya 
was able to destroy the Asuras. To give an idea of the 
number of warriors who followed Subrahmanya, it is said 
that the seven seas were dried up by their marching and 
that the sun and the moon were covered with dust. 317 
The campaign of Subrahmanya put a final stop to the 
power of the Daityas. 

Together with the Asuras are generally mentioned the 
R&k$asas. They are described as cruel, deceitful, men- 
eating ogres, who roam about at nights and use witchcraft 
to deceive their opponents and to obtain their object. 318 


» • » It i* mid that the God of the seae oomplained to Subrahmanya about 
this hardship, but the manner in which the latter redressed this well- 
founded charge does not bear repeating. 

• ll See Aimrdkd&a, 1 , 1, 1, 55, 66: 

55. ttakfasab kaunapah kravyat kravyadd’srapa asaraO 
ratrinoaro ratric&r&li karburd nik&gatmajab 

66. Yatndhanab punyajano nairrto yaturakfasl j 
and Vaijayanti, Lokapaladhyaya, p. 12, 61. 40, 41. : 

40. At ha rak^amsi yatnni rakfasa alalohitab 
r&trihoara ratrioar&b kravyatkravyadanairjrtib* 

41. Kalkafeya yatndhanab purujadah pravahikab 
annfi vidhura raktagrabas iaakava aAarib* 
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Ravage, son of Visravas and grandson of Brahman, is 
regarded as (he chief representative of the R&kptsas. He is 
the powerful foe of R&ma, son of Dasaratha, and the 
R&m&yana contains a fall account of his greatness and 
defeat. He is as much abhorred by the Br&hmans, as he is 
esteemed by their foes, the Jains, and .though some Hindns 
declare R&vana to have originally been a Brahman, who 
was for his iniquity cursed so as.to be reborn a Rak§asa, he 
may with. greater probability be regarded as the real repre- 
sentative of the original inhabitants of this country . 810 

The V&yupur&na regards them as descendants of Raksas, 
son of Kasyapa and Kha$S. The meaning of the word Rakfas 
which has above been given as hurt, is elsewhere in the Purft* 
yas derived from the word rakf, to protect. According to 
the Vi$nupur&na, the RSkpasas, tormented at their creation 
by excruciating hanger, appealed to Brahman to preserve 
them from starvation , 8 8 0 while the Bh&gavatapur&na 
contends that the Rftksasas deranged by hanger, attaoked 
together with the Yak^as Brahman who had assumed a 
nightlike body, and that the Creator cried out to them 
not to eat, but to protect him . 88 1 

The dwelling places of the D&navas, Daityas, Yak$as, 
N&gasand similar beings are the seven regions of P&t&la, or 
lower world, known as Atala, Yitala, Nitala, Gabhaatimat, 

»»• See above pp. 87-80, 186-188, 184, 186, 876-878, 608. 

•to See p. 617 ; Vtiyupmo«a, I, 6, 40 : 

40. KfutkeiminendbekirS’ the so’ apjed bhag'avimetatab 
▼irnp&b tmtirnli jitie te’ bhyadhiyanta tarn prabhuui. 

41. Maivtm bhd rakfyatim eya yair nktam rikyaeie ta te. 

** 1 See Bltagavatapwifa, 111,80,16—80: 

18. V leaeerj itmeneb kiywn nibhyanandam itamdmayam ~ 
jagfbur Takyamkeimei ritrim kynttfteamadbhavim, 

10. Kfattf^bbyim vpaefyti* ti tern jagdhamebbidudrnvab 
mi rakyetainain jekfadhvam ityflpub kyattfderditih. 

80. Diree tin iha eamvigni mi mim jtkyata rakyata 
kho mi yakyerakyimii pntji yuyam babhuvitha. 
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Mah&tala, Sutala and P&tala according to the Vigvupur&Qa. 
The PStftla is by no means a doleful abode. The sage Nftrada 
declared after returning from it, that it was far more pleasant 
than the heaven of Indra. It is richly adorned with beauti- 
ful woods, streams and lakes covered with lotuB. The melo- 
dious songs of birds resound in the air, mingled with the 
Btrains of musical instruments, fragrant perfumes pervade 
the air, which is lighted but not heated in the day by the rays 
of the sun, while the moon imparts light without coldness 
during the night. The beautiful daughters of the Dftna- 
vas and Daityas who reside in splendid palaces, enliven 
these worlds, whose soil is respectively white, black, 
red, yellow, gravelly, stony and golden. 8 2 2 If we now take 


alt The names of these seven worlds are various] y given : see above, 
p. SOI, Note 19. 

Compare Visnupnrana, II, 5, 1 

I. Viftt&ra $fa kathital* prthivyii bhavato maya 
saptatis tu sahasrani dvijdoohrayo’pi kathyatf. 

8* Dalasahasram dkaibam pitalam mun*sattama 
Atalam Vitalafi oaiva Nitalaftoa Gabhastimat, 

8. Hahikhyam Sntalafi oagryam patalaficapi saptamam 
iuklsb kf^narunalj pitatarkarftb failakaficanal). 

4. Bhnmayo yatra Maitreya varaprasadafiobbitab 
tisn D&navadaitSyajatayab AatasahghafiaV. 

6. Nivasanti mahanagajatayaloa mahamune 
svarlokad api ramyaai Patalanlti Naradab 

6. Praha svargasadam madbye PatalSbhyo gato divam 
ahladak&riaab iubhra mao ay 6 yatra snprabhsl) 

7. Nanabharanabhnf&stn Pat Slam kena tatsamam 
Daityadanavakanyabbir itafoetalca fobbitf, 

8. PatalS kasya na pritir vimnktasyapi jayate 
Divarkarafmayd yatra prabhaxn tanvanti natapam, 

B. Saiinaioa na fitaya nifii dydtaya kevalam 
bhakfyabhojyamahapanamnditair atibbogibhib 

10. Tatra na jfiayate kilfi gatopi Danujadibhib 
vanani nadyo ramyaai saramfii kamal&karab 

II. Pamskokilanam lapafoa mandjdasyambaraai oa 
bhdfanani oa ramyaai gandha<Jhyafi oannlepanam 

IS. VlaavSanmfdaiginKm nadais tfiryaai oa dvija 
Stinysuyini oddlrabhagyabhogyinl danavaib* 
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a retrospect of this subject, I believe it will be admitted 
that the ABaras, BAh^asas and other fiendish demons owe 
their existence primarily to the imagination of Aryan minds, 
bat that the non- Aryan element of the Indian population 
contributed afterwards considerably to the further devel- 
opment and boundless enlargement of the number, 
activity, and power of these fiends. 

B. About Qhoata. 

Under Ghosts I understand here the spirits of the 
departed. There is hardly a human being in 
who even if he regards this earthly life as ending with 
death and not followed by an here-after, has not at some time 
considered what may become of him, after he has shuffled 
off his mortal coil. The ancient Aryans of India though 
delighting in the pleasures of sublunar life, could not shut 
their eyes to the stem necessity of leaving it. Birth and 
death are inseparably connected, and death’s companion 
(mTtyubandhu) is man. As every one must relinquish this life, 
one should leave it as late as possible, after having enjoyed 
it for the longest possible time, i.e., for a period of at least 
one hundred years. The hymns of the Bgveda prefer in 
consequence the breaths of -air in this world to the still 
features of death and to the uncertain fate of the next life. 
Death however, cannot be avoided, and the dead must be 
disposed of. Jn the earliest stages of Aryan society these 
eventualities had been taken into consideration. Both 
burying and burning the dead were generally resorted to, 
and a distinction is made between burnt ( agnidagdha ), 
and unburnt (anagnidagdha ; see Rgveda, X, 15, 11, 14), 

18. Daityoragaifica bhnjyante Patalantaragooaraih ; 
patalanam adhafi caBt? vifiiop ya tamasi tanuh. 

Besides other PurSnas see Qarufapvrana, I, 57, whose third sldka 
differs in the description of Piitala : 

8. Kr?na £nklaruna pita larkara £ailakafioana 
bhnmayas tatra daiteya meant! ca bhnjangama^. 
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or buried Manes.**® Besides these the Atharvan&veda 
(XVIII, 2, 34) mentions two other Manes, calling them 
purbpta and uddhita .** 4 In various hymns of the BgvSda 
we find allusions to these ceremonials, as well as lengthy 
descriptions of the proceedings observed on such occa- 
sions. Professor von Both has in the treatise quoted 
above given with annotations a classical German transla- 
tion of the 18th hymn of the 10th Mandala of the Bgveda, 
which describes most probably the burial of a Ksatriya. 
As it is a very important and significant hymn, I give it in 
the English translation of Mr. R, T. H. Griffith: 8 ** 

1. “Go hence, O Death, pursue thy special pathway 

apart from that which gods are wont to travel. 

To thee I say it who hast eyes and hearest ; touch 
not our offspring, injure not our heroes. 

2. As ye have come effacing Mrityu’s footstep, to 

farther times prolonging your existence, 

May ye be rich in children and possessions, cleansed, 
purified, and meet for sacrificing. 

8. Divided from the dead are these, the living : now 
is our calling on the gods successful, 

We have come forth for dancing and for laughter, 
to farther times prolonging our existence. 

4. Here I erect this rampart for the living ; let none 

of these, none other, reach this limit. 

May they survive a hundred lengthened autumns, 
and may they bury Death beneath this mountain. 

5. As the days follow days in close succession, as with 

the seasons duly come the seasons, 

383 See Jacob Grimm Ueber das Verbrennen der Leichen, Berl. Acad., 
1849 ; G. Both Die Todteribeetattung, im indischen Alterthum , in the Zeit- 
echrift der Deutechen Morgenlandischen Qesellschaft } Vol. VIII, 467—476; 
Max Muller . Die Todtenbeetattung bei den Brahmanen , ibidem Vol. IX, 
I — LXXXII ; Albreoht Weber Eine Legende dee Qatapatha Brdhmana iiber 
die etrafende VergelUmg nach dem Tode , ibidem, pp. 287—243$ Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Text* V, 284 ft ; and Heinrich Zimmer Altindieches 
Leben , pp. 400—422. 

314 See Athurvagaveda , XVIII, 2,34: 

84. Yi nikhata ye pardpta ye’ dagdha ye coddhitih 
garva m8tan agnu. i vaha pitrn havifS attave. 

388 See The Hymns of the Rigveda translated by Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
Y4L IV, pp. 187—189. 
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Am each successor fails not his foregoer, so form the 
live* of these, 0 great Ordainer, 

6* live your fall lives and find old age delightful, all of 
you striving one behind the other. 

May Twashtar, maker of fair things, be gracious, 
and lengthen out the days of your existence. 

7. list those un widowed dames with noble husbands 

adorn themselves with fragrant balm and unguent. 

Decked with fair jewels, tearless, free from sorrow, 
first let the matrons pass into their houses. 

8. Rise, come unto the world pf life, 0 woman l come, 

he is lifeless by whos? tide thou liest. 

Wifehood with this tbv husband was thy portion, 
who took thy hand and wooed thee as a lover. 

9. From his dead hand 1 take the bow he carried, that 

it may be our power and might and glory, 

There art thou, there i and here with noble heroes 
may be o'ercome all hosts that fight against us. 

10. Betake thee to the lap of earth the mother, of earth 

far-spreading, very kind and graoious. 

Young dame, wool-soft unto the guerdon-giver, may 
she preserve thee from destruction’s bosom. 

11. Heave thyself, earth, nor press thee downward 

heavily i afford him eufcJricesi, gently tending* him. 

Earth, as a mother wraps M? skirt about her ohild, 
so cover him. 

11. Now let the heaving earth be free from motion : yea, 
let a thousand clods remain above him. 

Be they to him a home distilling fatness, here let 
them ever be his place of refuge. 

18. I stay the earth from thee while over thee I place 
this piece of earth. May I be free from injury. 

Here let the fathers keep this pillar firm for thee, 
and here let Tama make thee an abiding-place. 

14. Even as an arrow’s feathers, they have laid me down 
at day’s decline. 

My parting speech have I drawn back as ’twere a 
courser with the rein.” 

This hymn shows as the relations and friends assembled 
round the corpse, with the widow sitting in the centre 
of the group. The head-man stands at the side of the dead 
near the lighted altar, and requests Death to spare the living 
survivors. For this purpose he places a stone between 
tite mourners and the dead, as a frontier-mark between 
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the realm of death and the land of the living, and Death, who 
is in possession of the dead, is not allowed to overstep that 
boundary. Moreover, the hope is expressed that none of 
the mourners be removed from life before their time. The 
married friends of the widow whose husbands are still 
alive, and who, dressed in festive garments, do not show 
any sign q# grief, present their libation to the departed. 
When the widow has performed the last sad duty she owes 
to her husband, she is asked to sever herself from the dead, 
and, the bond between them being dissolved, she leaves 
her dead husband and returns to the living . 32 6 After 
this the bow is taken from the hand of the corpse, to be pre- 
served for the use of the community. The body is then 
committed to the earth, and when the grave is closed, the 
earth is asked to lie softly over the dead and not to press 
on him. With a prayer that this participation in the burial 
may not hurt him, the head-man commits the departed to 
the care of the Pitrs and to the protection of Yama to 
secure for him a seat in heaven. 

The famous funeral hymn addressed to Agni commences 
in Mr. Griffith's translation as follows : 327 

1. Burn him not up, nor quite consume him, Agni : let 

not hie body or hie skin be scattered. 

0 Jatavedas, when thou hast matured him, then 
send him on his way unto the Fathers. 

2. When thou hast made him ready, Jatavedas then do 

thou give him over to the Fathers. 

When he attains unto the life that waits him, he will 
obey the Deities’ commandment. 


s»fl p ro f. von Both observes loco citato , p. 475, that this request made 
to the widow to leave her dead husband, contains a clear refutation of the 
assertion of the Brahmans, that the Veda orders the self-oremation of the 
widow. 

Compare about the burial Rgveda, VII, 89, 1 ; Atharvazaveda, V, 80, 14 ; 
XVIII, 2, 25, 52 j XVIII, 8, 70, etc. 

• *t See Mymns of the Rigveda t X, 16, Vol. IV, pp. 182, 188. 

Cosnpairfe Dr. J. Muir’s Original SansTcrit Texts , V, pp. 297, 29 S, and 
Atkarvagav$d*i XVIII, 2 , etc. 
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5. Th* tun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit; go, 

M thy merit is, to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it be thy lot, unto the waters ; go make thine 
home in plants with all thy members. 

4 Thy portion is the goat ; with heat consume him j let 
thy fierce flame, thy glowing splendour, burn him, 

With thine attspioious forms, 0 JataT$das,-betr this 
man to the region of the pious. 

6. Again, 0 Agni, to the Fathers send him, who offered 

in thee, goes with our oblations. 

Wearing now life let him increase his offspring : let 
him rejoin a body, Jatavedas. 

While the inanimate -body is thus committed to the 
covering earth or the burning fire, the incorporeal portion 
goes to that other world to which the virtuous or sinful acts 
of the person consign him. Various hymns acknowledge 
the existence of a future life, where rewards are obtained 
for the good deeds performed on earth, and punishments are 
meted out for crimes committed in this world ; in fact the 
immortality of the soul forms part of the creed of the 
Vedio religion . 828 Preceded by the sacrificial he-goat and 
protected by PQean, the soul wanders through dense dark- 
ness a long and tedious way, until it reaches the final goal 
and arrives.£t the region of the blessed, after crossing in a 
boat the river whioh lies between both spheres. 

The solemn and simple funeral rites of the Vedio times 
gradually ohanged and became more and more complicated 
and intricate, as the priestly powers of the Br&hmans 
increased. Transmigration, a new article of faith apparent- 
ly unknown to the Vedic people, became the chief dogma 
of Brahmanic religion, which also enforced widow-buriiing. 
It cannot be contended, however, that the later Br&hman 
priests invented 1 and introduced this cruel onstom, which 
must have been known, though perhaps not observed, in 
Vedio times, as it was also practised by other kindred Aryan 
races. 


BfvHa, X, 14, 8, X, *7, SI. 
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The custom of burying the dead was abandoned and only 
followed in the case of very yonng children and holy her- 
mits. Cremation of the body was introduced into general 
nse, and the ceremonial fashioned accordingly. For the sup- 
port of the ghosts of the Preta or deceased, and of the. 
Fathers, or Pitrs, food must be supplied, and this is offered 
in the shape of balls {pin^a) consisting of rice and flour. 
Also libations of water ( udaka ) must be poured out for the 
refreshment of the Pitfs , and as this duty devolves on 
the nearest relations, they are respectively called Sapingas 
and Sam&nodakas. The custom now is, as soon as a man 
has died, for his son or next heir to place six rice-balls 
at six different places. The first is deposited at the 
place where death has occurred, this ball is called Sava , the 
second at the house door is known as P&ntha, the third is 
laid where four roads meet and named Kkecara, the fourth 
is placed where the corpse is set down and styled Bhuta , the 
fifth or Sudhaka is put where the firewood is heaped to- 
gether, and the sixth or Preta where the bones are collected. 
The first four piijMjas are respectively devoted to the Bhu- 
inidevata, VastudGvatA, BhQta and to the Dasadisas (ten 
regions). 889 

After all the prescribed ceremonies of the funeral 
necessary for cleaning the corpse, leaving the death-house, 
carrying the body to the burning-place, together with the 
muttering of the indispensable Mantras, have been per- 
formed, the corpse is duly cremated. On the first morn- 
ing after the funeral a hurnau figure, representing thd 

See Qam4apurana t II, ft, 40—58. 

48. 8*4 maranatthane dvari catrarake tafchi ■ 
vi frame kaythacayane tatha saficayani khaga. 

48. Mrfciithane favo nama bhumu tniyati derata 
pantho dvtri bhavet fcena prita ayad Yagtodirata. 

50. OafcrarS khioara a tena tufyed bhatadidfvafca 
▼ifrime bhfltatafijfid' yam tn^a* tfina difo daft, 
ofttyim aldhaka iti aafioitan prita uoyate. 
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deceased, is made of earth and some food, such as rioe floor, 
is thrown over it. After this is done, it is again destroyed 
while Mantras are uttered, and the mourners return home. 
When arrived here Pi^as or rice-halls are offered to 
the Preta, or ghost of the departed, who is now represent* 
ed by a stone (pi$&na), which is buried iu a small pit, 
made for this purpose near the house. One rioe-ball is 
offered every morning during ten days, while loose rice (holt) 
is presented in the evening. Another stone should be 
buried on the bank of running water, as a rule under 
the shade of an Asvattha tree. No Pinda, but Vasodaka 
(oloth-water) and Tilddaka (gingili-seed water), are offered 
to this stone. Whether the whole ceremony is, as cir- 
cumstances permit, performed in one, three or ten days, 
the libations of the Vasodaka and Tilodaka in the evening 
must coincide in number with the offerings of the Pinzas in 
the morning. During the first year a memorial service is held 
everymonth. The ten previously tn entioned Pipdas are offered 
mainly in order to supply the Preta with a body (pretaiarlra, 
yatanasarira) with which he has to appear before Yama in 
order to receive the judgment due to him for his deeds 
when alive. Half of the oblation is devoted to the con- 
struction of this body, one-fourth to the servants of Yama, 
and the remaining fourth is intended as nourishment to be 
consumed by the spirit of the dead. The formation of the 
Pretasanra, which is a true miniature likeness of the de- 
ceased, proceeds according to the Garudapurapa in the fol- 
lowing manner. Other accounts contain slight variations. On 
the first day the crown of the head is formed; on the Becond 
ears, eyes and nose ; on the third neck, shoulders, arms and 
chest ; on the fourth navel, private parts and buttocks; on 
the fifth knees, shanks and legs ; on the sixth all the en- 
trails ; on the seventh the veins ; on the eighth the teeth 
and hair ; on the ninth the seminal fluids ; on the tenth the 
body has been completely formed, but, as the Preta is by this 
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timB ravenously hungry, an extraordinarily large Pi$$a 
must be given to satisfy his appetite . 380 In consequence 
a large heap* of cakes, food of all kinds, the Prabhutabali, 
is on the tenth day in a funeral procession carried to the 
waterside, and thrown into the water. It is not necessary 
that the ten Pinzas should be offered daily ; they may 
be offered all at once on the tenth day, as iB the custom 
in Ouzerat. The main thing is that they are offered, for 
unless and until .they are offered the poor Preta hovers 
over the burning place and wanders restless over the 
surface of the earth. On the eleventh day the Nftr&yanabali 
is offered, and a bull (? nlavffa) and a heifer (yatsatarl) are 


1,0 See Qarudapwana , II, VI, 31—87 : 

91. Diuani data yan pindan kurvantyatra sntadayah 
pratyaham te vibhajyanfce caturbhagaih khagdttama. 

82. Bhagadvayena dehaa syat trtiycna y&manugali 
trpyanti hi caturthena evayam apyupajivati. 

38. Ahoratrafe tu navabhir do ho niflpattim apnuyat. 

6iraa tvadyena pindeua pretasya kriyate tatha. 

34. Dvitiyena tu karnakpiniisik&s tu samasatah 
gala m sabhu j avaksa rh si trtiycna tatha kram&t. 

85. Caturthena ca pin^ena niibhilmgagudani ca 
janujanghe tatha padau pancamcna tu earvadii 

86. Sarvamarmapi i*a?thena Baptamena tu nadayah 
dantalomftnyastamena viryantu naramena oa. 

37. Bafiampna tu piirHatram trptata k^udviparyayal.1 
To the sntra of the Smrtiratuakara (Eram anvaham datfcaih pintail? 
preta krtili Binary ate) the Sudbivilocana VI (M.S. leaf 1851) remarks : 
Prathame’hani yat pindara tona mizrdha bhijayate, 
cake uasrotre nasika ca dritiyo’liani jayate. 

Bbujau rak?as tatha grfvn trtTye’hani jayate, 
niiiJiBthanam guclarn lingam oaturthe’hani jiiyatS. 

Uril tu paucatn$ jfleyau aa?tlie carma prajfiyafce 
Bap tamo tu siraa Barra jayantf natra samGayah. 

Aftarrn" tu krtl pi n<Je Barraromanyanantaram 
naramS viryasampattir datame k?utparik«ayah. 

Da Same ca i a piadena trptili prStasra jfiyate 
aftmoantd fcataseamyak pia^adanam aamapyate. 

Tatra iraddham pradatavyam sarrarBrnesrayam vidhib 
^kdddif^at pilacatram pitrfevam.pia^aydgatah. 
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let loose, which ceremony is called Vrfotearjana. For sui- 
cides no pin4as we offered during the ten days, but the 
Nar&yapabali is performed on the eleventh.* * 1 When the 
8apin#ikarana has been performed on the twelfth day the 
deceased becomes, so far as his relations on earth are con- 
cerned, a Pitf. Up to the performance of the ten pigdas 
the dead remains a Preta, through the N&r&yanabali he 
becomes a Pis&ca, and by the Sapindlkarana he is promoted 
to the position of a Pitr. Here again it is not neoessary to 
perform all these ceremonies within the space of twelve 
days, but as life is uncertain, and difficulties may after- 
wards arise, it is thought better to begin aud finish with 
them as quickly as possible. The Sapindikarana may thus 
be performed on the 12th or 45th day, or after six or 
twelve months.* 31 There are sixteen Sr&ddhas to be 

0 

observed, the 9 Sr&ddhas (navasr&ddh&ni) are made while 
the deceased is still a Preta, on the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9tb 
day, and on the 1 1th day when a Pis&ca. 883 However, I 
may remark here, that the term Piidca is never pronounced 
in the funeral ceremony. 

When the Pretaiarvra has been duly formed, the deceased 
sufficiently equipped for his journey to Tama, sets out 
on it, but he arrives in the town of Tama only in the course 
of the seoond year. If no pin4&s are given, Yama pro- 
vides the Preta with a body, which in consequence of the 

* 1 1 See Garujapurava or II, VI, 89—46 about Suicides aui Vrrttiarjana 
89. Nimittam durmftim kf bra yadi niirayano balil.i 
ftkadatihS kartavyd vfsdtsargd’pi tatra rai. 

1 * 1 See ibidem, 48—58 : 

4S. Dv&dafa pratimisyaui &dyam tiaihaaikam tatha 
■apindlkaraaaft oaiva tftiya fS^all nati 
t9, DvudaAiht tripakyS oa taam&ed masike’bdiki 
tftlyam |5<Ja4im en&m radanti matabhidatab. 

* 8ee ibidem, 71 ; 

PrathamS’hni tftlye ▼& pafloami saptamft tatha 
aavamaikadati oaiva navairiddham praklrttitam. 
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troubles it undergoes on its journey toYamais generally called 
Yatan&ionra. After serving his due term of punishment in 
hell, the deceased reappears as a Preta on earth roaming 
about it in hanger and thirst, disturbing and harassing the 
living. The dead, for whom the prescribed Pipdas have been 
spent, wanders the same road as the others, but nnder far 
better conditions, as he has obtained a proper Pretasaiira. 
He has first to pass the Vaitaranl river, which is a hundred 
yOjanas broad, - and filled with pus and blood. To cross 
thin stream he has to present .to the boatmen a cow as 
his fare . 884 By this time six months have gone, and the 
wanderer arrives in the seventh month at the town Ba.hv & - 
pada (great misfortune ); 888 hence he starts and reaches in 
the eight NUn&krandapwra, the city of manifold crying ; 886 
here he stays for a month, weeping and lamenting when 
he t jinks of his charming wife and the pleasant home he 
has left behind ; 887 in the tenth he reaches Sutaptana- 


See ibidem, 128—127 : 

128. Vrajatae tatra marge tu tatra Vaitaraai fnbha 
fataydjanavietirna puyalonitaaaaknla 

124. Ayati tatra drfyante navika dhiraradayab 

te vadanti pradatti fjaur yadi Vaitaranl tvaya 

126. Navam enam samaroha enkhenSttara vai nadfm 
tatra y£na pradatta gaufc sa ankhSnaiVa tarn taret. 

IBS. Adiyl tatra ghrjyeta karagrabantn navikaib 

nkbait klkair VrkolnkaU tlk|natnadair vitndyati. 

127. Mannjanam hi tain danam ant§ Vaitera*rkhega 
datti pipam dahSt aamm mama Ifikantu aa nayet. 

»»• Bee ibidem, 128 : 

128. Saptami nU aamprapti pnrS BahvipadA mptab 

rraj atS addakam bhnttvi piafam val aaptamiaikam. 

See ibidem, 181 1 

181. Xiayattamfi dnbkhad* to pur* bhnktvitha eddakam 
pi.dam prayatyatao tirklya > T inIkrandapor« tatab. 
»»* Bee ibidem, 182, 188 : 

188. Havant miei dattam ,rai Nenikrandapur* fatal? 
pl|4an adniti karnaam nlnakrandan kardtyapi. 
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gara 9 * Z8 which appears to be a very hot place; at the end 
of the eleventh he comes to the town Raudra ; 8 8 9 and when 
the twelfth month is completed, he arrives at fet&dhya,^ 
which is situated near Yama’s town, Bamyamana , 840 
The residence of Yama he approaches in the second year. 
It mnst not be forgotten that the PrUasar%ra is able to 
accomplish his journey only if the necessary Pig4 as are 
offered to him. Yama himself is surrounded by thirteen 
servants who are called Sravana . 341 According to the 
good or bad character of the Preta, Yama presents a 
pleasant or terrible aspect. To the bad he shows a face 
with horrible tusks, and with a terrible frown ; he is covered 
with mouths that are deformed and frightful ; he is afflicted 
with hundreds of diseases ; a stick leans against his stout 
arm and he carries a noose in his hand ; so that he ex- 
hibits altogether a hideous aspect. 342 

To the good, however, he appears in quite a different form, 
kind and friendly, with rings adorning his ears, a crown 
on his head, and carrying along with him prosperity. 848 

* SB Qpe ibidem, 134 j 134: 

134. Daiame maBi dattam vai Sutaptanagaram tatah 
earannevam vilapate h&lahatihat&b pathi. 

*»• See ibidem, 136: 

136. Dafiame tnasi pindadi tatra bhnfctva praearpati, 

mase caikadaie par ad puram Raudraxn sa gacohati. 

See ibidem, 140: 

140. Nyunabdikadca yacohraddham tatra bhunktS saduljkhitah 
■amp arse tu tato varie Sita<jLhyam nagaram vrajet, 

»♦> See ibidem, 146: 

145. TrayodaAa pratfharab fravapa nama tatra rai 

firayanab karmataa tuiyantyanyatha krddham Apnuyub* 

»*• See ibidem, II, 6, 147 : 

147. Dais^rakaralavadanam bhrnkutfdarnaakrtim, 

virapair bhifaftair vaktrair vrtam vyadliiiataib~prabhiitn 
dan^asaktamahabaham palahaetam Bubliairavam. 

See ibidem, 11,6,149: 

140. Ye tu punyakrtaa tatra fce paiyanti yarns m tads 

■auraya krtim kn^dalinam manlimautam dhftairiyam ; 
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Yama, the son of SaranyQ and of Vivasvat, the twin- 
brother of Yarn!, whose offer to marry him he refused as 
immoral, nowhere appears in the Veda as a judge of 
the dead; and the punishment of the bad is no concern of his. 
He is mentioned as the first man that died and found 
the way to the other world, to which he eventually guides 
other mortals. His messengers among men are two horri- 
ble dogs, which strike terror into those who behold them 
and which everybody tries to avoid and to pass by. In 
the Puranas and in other later works Yama appears as the 
judge of the dead. The distance from this world to the 
residence of Yama, amounts to 80,000 yOjanas, 844 and 
the making of this journey is the first trial the dead have to 
undergo. The good already experience now the fruit of their 
good actions, for they are supplied with all they want and 
are well cared for ; but for the wicked it is indeed a sore 
trial, as they are exposed to all kinds of hardships, and 
suffer great bodily pain as well as mental agitation caused 
by fear and anguish. Yama encourages the good and pro- 
mises them a. blissful future, while he predicts to the bad 
the sufferings of hell. 345 According to some statements, 
he accompanies the Pretasarira to the town where Oitra - 
gupta ;, Yama’s recorder, resides. 340 This dread official 
presents a horrible appearance. He has red eyes, a long 
nose; awful tusks project from his mouth; his thirty- two 
armB are three yOjanas long, and his terrible voice sounds 
like the rolling of thunder at a general dissolution. When a 
new arrival approaches, Citragupta and Yama’s servants, 

and II, 19, 6. Compare also Vrhannaradiyapurana, XXIX, 36: 

36. Yamaficaturbhujo bhufcva sankhacakragadadibhrt 
pupyakarmaratanauoa snehanmitravadarcayet. 

844 See Vrhannaradiyapurana, XXIX, 4: 

4h jladafiltiflahasrani yojananam muniSvarab 

y amamar gksya vistarafr papinam bhayadayakafy. 

>»' See ibidem, 31—39. 

944 See Gfarv4<*pura$u, II, 19, 1, 2. 
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who resemble their master in dreadful ugliness, begin to 
roar in a frightful manner . 847 Citragupta then reads out the 
judgment at which he has arrived after a careful examina- 
tion of the record which he has kept 'of the good and bad 
actions of the deceased, a judgment which displays even- 
handed justice. Accordingly the good set out for heaven, 
and the bad are pushed into hell, each to reside in their 
"respective places among the gods, pitrs, men, or the 
damned, uutil they rejoin once more the living world, in a 
shape previously assigned to them . 348 The more modern 

• #f Another reading has in uloka 47, 22 instead of 32. See Vrhannn- 
radiya , XXIX, 47— 60: 

47. Pralajambudaoirghofo aujanadriaamaprabbab 
vidyutprabhayudhair bhimo dvatrim^adbhajasainyutuli, 

48. Yojanatrayaviataro raktak?o dirghanasikah 
dameirakaralavadano yapitulyavilocanah, 

49. Mftynjvaradibhir yukta£ Citragupto vibhijanab 
sarvS diitatoa garjanti yamatulyavibhit&nab. 

50. Taitf^bravlti tan sarvan kampamanars ipa papinah 
fStatab svini karmani Citragupto yamajftaya. 

Com rata Ganubxpurana, II, 19, 6 : 

6. Septadhanyasya danena prito dharmadhvajd bhavet. 
tatra gatva pratihard brnte tasya Inbhatjibham. 

Bee Qarv4apwn^a, II, 19, 14—16 : 

14. Evam krtena Bampaiyet aa narab kftakarmanu 
daivikim paitrkim yonim mannfim vatba naraklm. 

16. Dharmarajaaya vacanan muktir bhavati va tatab 
manuayatvam tatab prapya suputrab putratam vrajet 

16. Yatlia yatba kytam karma - tam tam yonim vrajen narab 
tat tathuiva ea bhufijano vioaret aarvalokatab* 

BSe also Vrhannaradiya, XXIX, 57*61 : 

67. &hannar*t pakfapatantn ns karoti hi he jau*b 
vicarayadhvkm yfiyam tad ynjmabhii oaritam pure. 

68. Dsridrd'pi os murkhfi oa paatjite va £riyinvit§ 

IghyS vapi oa dhlrS va aamavart! yamab am* tab- 

60. Oitragfaptasya tad vikyam irntvi te ptpinas tad* 
idoaatab iTsni karmaai tnfnim tifthanti niloalab. 

60. Yamajftaklrinas sarvS oarujadyi ativtgitifc 
narakifn ea tan urvan prakyipantyativtgitab. 

61. fiaddhakarmaphalan te tn bhnktv&atS pipaM fatal) 
mahitola&ca samprapya bhavanti sthavaridiyab. 
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doctrine carefully recognises three kinds of spheres into 
which the soul of the deceased enters, those of Final 
Beatitude,* 49 Heaven, and Hell. In the first sphere 
Brahman is reached by the Devay&na, in the second the 
asoent to the Moon takes place by the PitryUna ; and 
the eventual descent from it is performed in the reverse 
manner. The difference in the conditions between the two 
stations may be briefly defined as that existing between 
ninjuna and vayuqa (see pp. 387 — 00, 411), With Brah- 
man he remains until the end of the Kalpa, after which he 
is reborn ;„in Heaven and Hell he passes the prescribed 
period until his reappearance on earth. As a Sannyasin 
is believed to obtain Molcfa or Final Beatitude after his 
death, the otherwise obligatory ten Piydas are not offered 
after his burial. 

The difficulties which beset this subject are considerable, 
not only on account of its nature, but also on account of the 
obscure language in which it is discussed. J think it there- 
fore advisable to say a few words in explanation of an 
expression which is often used in connexion with this topic. 
This is the word Aiivdhika, which is in various writings 
used in different senses. Its first meaning is transport- 
able. In such a sense it already occurs in Kapila’e SQtras, 
when he contends that the body is not necessarily a gross 
one, for there exists also a transportable one. This is 'com- 
posed of three of the five elements that - form the living 
body (see p. 406) ; they are the last three : tejaa light, v&yu 
air, and dk&ia ethei* which rise upwards, while prthiv i 
earth, and dpali water, go downwards. This StivOhika 
body is Btriotly reserved for men and is never imparted 
to other living beings. 880 In the BrahmasQtras of Dvai- 

»«• Compare iriihSgavata, II, S, 81, 88, and BrhadSragyaktpanitai 
VI, M- 

110 See KapUa-Sitra, V, 108 1 “ Ha atkiUam iti alyama itivihikaaylpi 
vldyamluatvit." 
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payana we find the Ativfthikas mentioned again in the 
aphorism “ Transportable through their sign ” and ^aftkarfi- 
cftrva expresses a donbt whether this term applies in the 
Upani$ads to the signs of the Road ( mdrgacihna which the 
spiritual body has to traverse after death), or to the places 
of enjoyment (bhogabhiimi) , or to the leaders of the wander* 
ing spirits (netard ganirnam ) 6 1 In the Ohandbgya- and 
Bthaddra^yaka- Upani$ads it is connected with certain 
stages, through which the ghost of the deceased has to pass 
in order to obtain Final Beatitude or Heaven . 861 To the 
first the pious or knowing (jndnin) is led by the northern 
way, while he who is only practising his work ( karmin) f 
reaches the Second by the southern road. The deities on this 
southern path presiding over smoke (dhuma), night (r&tri), 
the dark fortnight ( aparapakfa ), the six southern months 
(faddakfinayanamasah), the sphere of the Manes ( pitfloka ), 
and ether (akasa), lead him on, until the not yet beatified 
spirit reaches the moon ( candramas ) where the Gods use 
him. To Final Beatitude on the other hand the pious are 
guided under the safe conduct of the genius of the rays of 
light ( arcis ), day ( ahan ), the bright fortnight ( dpuryamdna - 
pahs a), the six northern months (fadudagayanamdsah) p the 
year ( samvatsara ), sun (dditya), moon (candramas) and 
lightning (vidyut), whence a not-human personage leads 
him to Brahman . 3 5 2 


See Vfichaspatya, p. 658, about this statement from the Vifrtudharma : 
Ativahikasailjiid’ sau deho bhavati Bhargava 
kevalam tan manuByanam nanyesam praninam kvacit. 

3S 1 See Brahmasutra IV, 8, 4 : Ativahikas tallingat. The Commentary 
of SMawcarya remarks about it : “ Te^vevarciradi^u samaayah kim etani 
margaoihnanyuta bhogabhiimayd’tha va netaro gantruam iti.” 

889 See Chandogyopaniead, V, 10, 1—4: “Tadya ittham vidulji ye come* 
r&Hye firaddha tapa ityup&sate te’rcisam abhisambhavantyarci $5 bar ahna 
ftporyaraanapak$am apuryamanapaksad yan sotjludaimeti masarnatan (1) 
maeebhyas Bamvatearam samvatsarad adityam adityac candramaeam can- 
dramaso vidyutam tatpuru?5’maiiavae ea euiin brahma gamayatySsa 
devmyanah poutha iti (2); Atlia ya inie grama i.^apurtc dattam ityupasatt 
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We Bee thus a peculiarly devised procession, in which 
one presiding genius leads the spectral body from this stage 
to .the next. Though the Vedic poets had already admitted, 
as previously mentioned, a division of heaven similar to 
that of the earth into three spheres, in the highest of which 
the Manes dwell, these simple conceptions no longer 
satisfied the imagination of later generations . 363 

Ativahika indicates also the body with which a spirit 
enters into all the three places, whether he obtains mdk$a } 
ascends to heaven , 354 or is hurled into hell; and, lastly, it 
denotes a soul sojourning in hell . 355 


dhdmam abhisambhavanti dhilmad ratrim ratrer aparapakgam apara- 
paki&dyan sacldakijineti masamstan naite samvatsaram abhiprapnuvanti 
(8) ; Masebhyah pitrlokam pitrlokad akaiam akasac candramasam esa somo 
rajataddevanamannam fcara deva bhakjayanti (4).’" Continued on p. 651. 

The expression bhakfayanti does hero not mean eat but uee (enjoy) 
according to Sahkaracarya 8 Commentary to this place : 11 Kim tarhyupa- 
karanairatram devanam bhavanti te atripasubhrtyadivafc ; dr?tal cSnna- 
labda upakaraneau striyo’nnam pafovo’nnam viSo’nnam rajiiam ityadi. 

With respect to the presiding Deities consult ibidem : Srutyantarftdye oa 
satyam hiranyagarbhakhyam upasate te sarve’arci?am arcirabhimdnam 
devatam abhisambhavanti pratipadyante. 

Compare with the above given quotation Chdndogyopanifad , IV, 16, 6, 
and Br haddranyakopanisad, VI, 2, 16—16 ; and see p. 551. 

The Ativahika # are not always given in the same order and number ; u are, 
e.g. f now generally twelve ativdhikas mentioned as leading on the northern 
road to Final Beatitude ( Mukti ). They are: the ray of light, or day, 
the bright fortnight, the six northern months, the year, the wind, the sun, 
the moon, lightning, Varuna, Indra and Dhatr ; as indicated in the 
following 6loka : 

Mukto’rcirdinapurvapaksafadudanmasabdavitainfiumad 

glauvidyudvarnMendradbfitrmahitassiinantasindhvaplut&li. 

463 See above, p. 275; Rgveda, V, 60, 6; VII, 164, 11; Atharvamveda , 
XVIII, 2, 48. 

Compare among others the Commentary to Aiv&liiyana's Qrhyu$utra , 
I V,4, K : .fiinnmiibre gartf* etavatkulnm ativnhikam sari ram asthuyahitagnili 
samskaram pratiksatc" tato’smilldkedagdhah san avsifin niskramyn dhumena 
s&ha svargam etiti aril y ate. 

386 See Vai jay anti, Lokapaliidhyaya, 38: 

Narakii jantavah preta yatya apyutivaldkiih 
prftnh pareti vetals gnndhnrvAisattvnka grahih. 
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The number of the various pits of hell varies. The law- 
books of Mann and Y&jfia valleys mention twenty-one by 
name, while the Vispupurftna and Bh&gavatapurftpa mention 
twenty-eight. The GarudapurSpa goes so far as to speak 
of 84 lacs, or of 8,400,000 pits of hell. 330 Into all these 
many dungeons sinners are thrown. According to the 
sin each has committed a particular cell is assigned to him. 
After he has expiated his sins in hell, he once more 
joins the living creation, bat on doing so his previous Pr8- 
tasanra disappears. The same fate overtakes nlso the 
spectral body which has left heaven to jmdergo rebirth in 
the world below. Unless the individual is born again as a 
Dvija or Aryan twiceborn, no Pin4&s are offered for a 
Preta or Y&tana-Sanra which arises at the death of any 
subsequent rebirth. This existence and change of the 
astral body of a departed creature iB a very significant 
feature, helping us^as it does, to appreciate the peculiar 
system of the Indian transmigration or Saihaara. It indi 
cates an essential point where it is at 'variance with the 
Egyptian dogma. 

As the body of every creature is liable to decomposition, 
as soon as the soul has left the body, particular care must 
be taken to keep the body as intact as possible, and to 


Bee M<huwadharma4attra, IV, 88—90: 

88. Timisrean andhalftmisram mahiraarararauraTani 
narakara kalasfitrafioa mahinarakam $va ca. 

89. Bafijlranam mahirlcim tapanam sampratapanam 
samhitafiea sakikolfm kadmalam patiraffctfkam 

90. ' LOiaiankum rjifafica panthanam salmalim nadfm 

asipatraran&fioaiva ldhadarakam era ea. _ 

Compare TajHawdkya, III, 288-284. Theae two lists do pot altogether 
coincide in the names of the hells. 

Compare also VtimpurUma, II, 6, 2 — 6; Bhagavatapurima, V, 86, 8, 7 ; 
Qto'*4apura*a, II, 4. 

The subject is likewise treated in Mr. FitaEdward Hall's edition of H. H. 
Wilson’s translation of the Vifmipurnna, Vol. II, pp. 214* 212. 
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secure its preservation, it has to be embalmed, 851 , because, 
according to the Egyptian religion, the soul effects its 
reunion with the body, after it has returned from the sub- 
terranean regions, previously to its final absorption into 
Osiris. During its separation from the soul, the body 
pants for reunion with it and entreats the god of An 
(Heliopolis) to permit it to do bo . 868 In India, on the 
other hand, the preservation of the body was never re- 
garded as a matter of religious importanoe. In faot 
the body by being buried or burnt was delivered over 
to destruction 5 and allowed to resolve into the various 
elements which composed it. Whether the corpse was 
buried, or whether it was burnt, the dissolution into 
its component elements (pancatva) was the main object. 
After the earthly body had been disposed of, it was deemed 
neoessary to provide the shelterless soul with an artificial 
raiment, and through the agency of oblations and mantras 
a counterfeit substitute of the body was produced. In the 
case of pious sages, who, renouncing the pleasures of life, 
end their days in deep contemplation, the offering of 
the Piijflas becomes unnecessary, for they enter at once from 
this world into Final Beatitude or Mok$a, and are thus until 
the end of the Kalpa exempted from the pangs of rebirth. 

There exists, therefore, from the very outset a great differ- 
ence between the Egyptian and Indian doctrines, though on 
many points they show a great deal of resemblance. 

Jffl, the Goddess of Truth, and Soros guide the soul of the 
deceased to the nether world, where it is laid in the scales 
and weighed by Anubis, Horos and Thoth, the last marking 
the result. Led by Horos, he then appears in the presence 
of Osiris, who, attended by his guards and surrounded 

»•» gee Booh of the Dead, chapter 154. The grow body, Ka and eon! 
of the Egyptian! have by some been compared with the tthula*, sukema 
led barartipy larfra in Sanskrit. 

**• flee ibidem, chapter 8& 
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by seventy-two judges, pronounces the final judgment. 
If the examination takes an unfavourable turn, and ends 
in a sentence of condemnation, the head of the shade 
is cut off either, by Set, Horos, or some demon. If behead- 
ing is not deemed a sufficient punishment, the guilty shade 
is thrown into an ever-flaming fire, which enveloping him 
burns continually. Awful and wonderfully variegated tor- 
tures are inflicted on the wicked, whom seventy-five hell-pits 
of various conditions are ready to receive. The most dread- 
ful punishment of all is, however, utter annihilation, or the 
so-called second death . 359 Life is on the contrary the 
most precious of all gifts, and Ra is therefore called 
life . 360 

On the other hand, those who have escaped conviction do 
not at once roach the goal of highest bliss. They have to 
undergo purification by fire, pass through a series of por- 
tals beset with monsters which bar their progress, and 
escape dangers that threaten their existence. To over- 
come these perils and to deceive their enemies, the shades, 
imitating the example of Osiris, occasionally assume during 
their stay in these trying regions, which are known as 
Amenti , Teser or Clier-nuter, forms of various animals, such as 
crocodiles, adders and hawks, a proceeding which may have 
been mistaken for a migration of the shade into some other 
body. Yet, as this temporary change in the externtft* 
appearance of the shade only takes place in the nether- 
world, and does not imply a rebirth on the surface of the 
earth, it differs from the transmigration of souls and can- 
not be taken as identical with it. It is true that the de- 
ceased appears in a certain picture in the shape of a pig, 
when escorted on a bark by the two dog-headecf apes of Thoth, 
but as this voyage is subsequent to the judgment passed by 
Osiris on the dead, the ship conveys him most probably to an 

~ ” — B6e gee ihideni) CIX, 11. 

100 See ibidem , CLXI, and elsewhere. 
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infernal place of torture, and not to the earth to appear there 
as a pig. The soul of the' cleansed shade is on the other hand 
ultimately reunited with his body, in order to return to life 
and to be for ever merged into Osiris . 3 3 1 While the most 
anoient Egyptian records do not contain any evidence for 
the dogma of Transmigration, whether Metempsychosis or 
Metensomatosis , 8 6 9 prevailing among the Egyptians of old, 
it may yet be possible that some doctrines embracing it, 
may at one time or other at a later period have found access 
into Egypt. At all events we have it on the authority of 
Herodotos, that the Egyptians not only maintained that 
Demeter and Dionysos (lais and Osiris) ruled in the nether- 
regions, but that the soul of man was also immortal, and that, 
after the destruction of the body it entered into that of 
another animal, and, after assuming the forms of all beings 
that exist on earth, in water and in the air, it took again 
the shape of man ; such a rotation being completed in the 
space of three thousand years . 3 6 8 Pythagoras — though not 
named by Herodotos, who intentionally abstained from 
me nti oning any Greek writers as having borrowed this 
dootrine from the Egyptians but published it as their own— 
is generally regarded as having imbibed his knowledge 
on this point during his stay in Egypt. This is possible, 
even probable, but not certain. The religious preservation 
of the body by embalment and the annihilation of the 
sinner by the second death, is in my opinion, prima facie 
incompatible with the doctrine of transmigration. The 
of the corpse being preserved with the object of 


>01 Compare The Bietory of Egyptian Religion by Dr. 0. P. Thiele, 
Loudon, 1882, pp. 67-73, and Chaldean Bogie by Fr. Lenormant, pp.S*-86. 

»•* The difference between Metempsychosis and Metensomatosis to 
that the former term ie applied to express the wandering of a soul mho 
other human bodies or the wandering of different souls into one body, wUl 
Metensomatosis implies either the confinement of a eonl in another 
natural body, or the mipation of a soul into different bodies. , 

•«» Bee Herodotos, II, 123. 
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wearing to the soul, daring its infernal wanderings, Ha 
legitimate habitation on earth, precludes the assumption 
of the existence of a belief in a transmigration of the soul 
into different living bodies. 

With respect to the statement of Herodotos, we mast 
bear in mind that the cost of embalming and the ability 
to secure the permanent protection of the embalmed body 
require not only very considerable means, bat also a 
powerful influence extending beyond the grave ; each as 
only a few distinguished, persons in the whole nation could 
possess, if we except the king who in ancient Egypt united 
with his offioe that of high priest also. In these cir- 
cumstances it* is quite possible that in course of time die* 
satisfaction spread' in Egypt with a religion which, at the 
expense of the many poor, favoured the few rich. Though 
we do. not possess any historical records in proof of such a 
movement, there exist indications which suggest the possi- 
ble existence of such a commotion, which, if it took place, 
was probably encouraged by the priests, who were jealous 
of the royal asoendanoy. A complication of this kind would 
be favourable for the adoption and spreading of a faith, 
whioh promised eternal life to every one and opened to 
the poor and oppressed the prospect of a future life with a 
change for the better and the assuranoe of ultimate bliss. 
I do not believe, however, that the Egyptian religious 
belief, exercised a direct influence on India. On the other 
hand it is neoessary to refer to Egypt in order to show by 
a juxtaposition of the systems current in both countries, 
the material differences whioh existed between them .* 64 
If we now return to India, we .find that among the ma- 
jority of non-Indian -scholars the opinion prevails, that 
though the Veda clearly contains the doctrine of a life 
after death, and admits the immortality of the soul, it does 


•«* Berrtovtlft). 889,884. 
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nowhere hint at the transmigration of souls. This opinion 
was nearly forty years ago expressed by Professor Albrecht 
Weber. Professor Paul Deussen has adhered to it in his 
system of the Vedanta, and. it has lately been again 
confirmed by Professor Zimmer. 866 While this view is 
taken by European Orientalists, I must not conceal the fact 
that the Brahmanic priests and pandits entirely disavow it. 
They contend on the contrary that the idea of transmigration 
is found in the Bgveda already, and especially in Bgveda 
X, 16, 8. Indeed the commentary ascribed to S&yag&dearly 
exp lains the former verse as referring to transmigration, 
and he does the- same in his commentary to the Taittin - 
yUranyaka . 866 This being the case, so mnch is clear, 


Bee Dr. A. Weber's Legends dee datapaths Brahmaaa In the ZeiU 
tchrift dir Atutichm merpml&nditehm Ouilhchaft, Vol. IX, p. 288 1 "In 
den Liedem des Rik 1st nooh keine Spur der Seelenwanderong oder des 
HlH der Einselexietens *u flnden” j Dai Byitem det Vedanta, Ton 
Dr. Paul Deussen, Leipsig, 1883, p. 888 s Die iilteste Ansieht, vie sis in den 
Hyrnnan des Bigveda herrsobt, kennt nooh keine Seelenvandarung" j and 
iUfedfcehst Liben von Heinrich Zimmer, p. 408 1 - Von der spitem indie- 
qhen Lehre der Beelenwanderung haben vir jedooh im Veda keine Andeu. 
tung." On the other hand Sir Monier Williams remarks in his Stlipiout 
Thoughts end Ufa in India, p. 281 1 " If is remarkable that in some passages 
of the hymns (X, 58, 7 1 16, 8) there are dim hints of a belief in the pos- 
sible mi gration of the spirit of the deceased into plants, trees and streams." 

sss Compare Bayana’s commentary to Bgvida X, 16, 8 *. " H8 prtta tt 
todiyam cakyur indriysm snryam gaoohatu pripn*tu atmS priaalj vetam 
Uhyajm vayum gaoohatu api oatvam api dharmaua suk^na tatphalam 
bhoktum dyim ca atra oa iabdovikslpirthe dynlokam va pfthivim oa 
prthivim vS gaooha pripnnhi, apd vlntarikyalokam gacoba prapnuhi yndl 
tatrantarikyd hitam sthapitam tS tava karmaphalam dfadbiyu fsrlmih 
farlravayavaih pratitif(ha pratitiythati." Sayan ioarya’s commentary to the 
..... verse contained in the TaittiriySraityaka VI, 1, 22 is even moreeipliciti 
“ Hi prtta t5 tvadlyam oaksnb indriyam sSryam gaoohatu, atma prksag 
bahyarayum gaoohatu, tvam api dhannana sukftena tatphelam bboktum 
dyuKkam bhfilokafi oa gacoba va jalam gaooha, caksuradindriyamma • 
yam punar dibagrahasaparyantam tSfttadadhiyihatfdevaU tvays 
Udiftt iarirt avikfti palest tvam eva prapsyati. n * ** 

tavafahma snkham aeti, tatra gatva o^hisu prardy. 
aat ydBtau pravilyatatra tatrocitanl sariraai svlkytya ts St fsri«a^ psatt- 

fthttSUam. 
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that whatever may hare been the idea of the Vedie seer on 
the subject of transmigration, whether he believed in it, or 
whether his words accidentally favoured an interpretation 
not intended by him, but afterwards applied to them, — the 
indigenous tradition corroborated by the accepted commen- 
tator, connects the above Yedic verses with the dogma 
of transmigration, a, circumstanoe which seems either to 
have been entirely overlooked, or not treated with proper 
attention. This evidence of Sftyana is by no means an 
unimportant matter, for though tradition may be wrong, 
it Should not without sufficient cause be rejected as false 
and irrelevant, especially when no positive proofs exist 
to refute it absolutely. And here I have to mention a 
peculiar incident. The sage Yajmvalkya in the Brhadft- 
ranyakOpani$ad is asked the question where is the dead 
person whose speech enters the fire, whose breath the air, 
whose eye tho sun, whose mind the moon, whose ear the 
space, whose body the earth, whose self the ether, whose 
hairs of the body the shrubs, whose hairs of the head the 
trees, and whose blood and semen the water ? This pas- 
sage, though much enlarged, greatly resembles IJgveda X, 
16, 3. Professor Paul Denssen, one of the most learned and 
thoughtful Sanskritists of the day, is inclined to recognize 
in this extract the genesis of the doctrine of the migration 
of the soul, and yet apparently does not apply a similar 
mea ning to the Yedic verse, where the same Bentiment is 
likewise 'expressed, as Artabhdga had most probably this 
verse in mind when he asked his question. 8 97 

»•» See Dr. Paul Dettwen dot Byitem dee Vedanta, p. 406 1 “Zn dieter 
merkwiirdigen Stelle, in der wir, wre es scheint, die Geneiia der Seelen- 
waadernngalehre telbet vor Aegon haven.” and BrhadSraifyakapanieaA 
HI, %, 18 1 “YejSavalkyeti hovaoa: yatraaya puru?aaya mjrtaaySgnim 
vagapyeti vatam prSnaicakfnr adifcyam manaA eandram diiab irotram 
pfthivlm iariram akatem atmanaadhir lomani vaaaapaUn keia ap*n 
lohita&oa retaioa nidhiyati kvayam tada pernfo bhavatlti.” 

Compare p. 680. 
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I am myself in agreement with those who decide against 
transmigration being originally an article of the Vedio 
dogma, bat I take my stand on another ground, for even if 
the two Vedio allusions should refer to the doctrine of 
Metempschychosis, one must not forget that the portion of 
the $gveda, in which they are found, does not belong to the 
most ancient, but to a subsequent period already exposed to 
foreign influence. So much is at all eventB certain, that the 
idea of the peregrination of the soul through various bodies 
pervades the whole population of India and is expressed in 
its Lawbooks and Purftnas. 868 Perhaps the earliest quota- 
tion of transmigration iB contained in certain passages of the 
Ch&ndOgyOpani^ad and BrhadaranyakOpani$ad, though the 
above mentioned term Ativahika which occurs in the Kapila- 
Sdtras, may be understood as insinuating it. Brhadftranya- 
k0pani$ad, the older, simpler and more concise of the two 
Upanigads, alludes to it in two places as follows. “ That very 
“ Self is Brahman, endowed with knowledge, mind, life, 
“ sight, hearing, earth, water, wind, ether, light and no light, 
“ desire and no desire, anger and no anger, right and wrong, 
“ and everything. If he is now endowod with this or that, 
“ this means, that according as he acts or behaves, thus he 
“ becomes ; if he works good he becomes good, and if he 
“ works bad, he becomes bad ; he becomes pure by a pure 
“ deed, and bad by a bad one. They also say here, that 
“ man is endowed with desires, meaning, that what he 
“ de sir es, that he resolves, and what he resolves, that he 
“ does, and according to the deed he does, he gets. About 
« tViin is a verse : On whatever object a man’s mind is 
** inte nt to that he goes together with his deed, and after 
« has received the final reward of whatever deed he 
“does here (in this world), he returns from that world to 
“this world of action. So far as to him who desires, but 

Compare on this subject among others Manu, 1, 60, 117 j II, 801 j 
XII, 89 61, 66—72 j Adiparvan XC and Yiif-upurai/a II, 6, 82, 88. 
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"now about him who does not desire; of him who not desir- 
“ ing, free from desires, has obtained his desires, or desires 
“ the Self, the breath does not pass away, but being Brah- 
“ man, goes to Brahman . 869 

“ Those who thns know this and those who worship in the 
“ forest faith and truth, they enter into the light of the 
“pyre, from the light to the day, from the day to the 
“bright fortnight, from the bright fortnight to the six 
“ northern months, from the months to the world of the 
“ Gods, from the world of the Gods to the snn, from the 
“sun to the sphere of lightning ; and a spiritual personage 
“having appeared leads these with lightning endowed 
“ spirits to the world of Brahman. In these worlds of 
“ Brahman they live elevated for years ; for them there is 
“no return. 

“ But those who oonquer the worlds by sacrifice, .liber- 
“ ality and penance they enter into the smoke of the pyre, 
“from the smoke to the night, from the night to the dark 
“ fortnight*, from the dark fortnight to the six southern 
“ months, from the months to the world of the fathers, 
“ from the world of the fathers to the moon, and having 
“ reached the moon, they become food. The Gods feed 
“ there on them, as the sacrificers feed on the king Soma, 
“ as he waxes and wanes. When, however, (the effect of 

* • ' • Saa BrhadSrcufyahZpanitad IV, 4, 6—0: Sa vaayam i tma brabma vijfli- 
namayS manomayab pranamayaf cakformayab, Irotramayab pythlvlmaya 
apSmayo v&ynmaya ak&Aamayaa tfijSmayS* tfjSmayab kamamayd* kama- 
mayab krodhamayo* krSdhamayS dharmamayo’ dharmamayab aarramayaa 
tad yad Stad idoxnmayo’ domaya iti yathakirf yathioirl tatha bharati 
•adbukir! lidhar bharati papakirl plpd bharati puayab punySna kannapl 
bharati pipab p&pSna j athd khalrlhub klmamaya Sriyam porofa it! aa 
yathikimS bharatC tatkrptnr bharati yatkratnr bharati tatkarma karats 
tad abhiaampadyatS. (6) TadSfa A15k$ bharati ; Tad Sra aaktab aaha 
karmanaiti Udgam mand yatra niaaktam aaya j pripyantam karmaaai 
tasya yat IrifioSha kardtyayam, tasmSUdkat pnnar aityaamai ldkiya 
karsnaai ltl, sra kamayazoinO’ thftkamayam&nS y6' kind nifkama tpta- 
Uma Itmakimd sa taaya otkr&manti Brabsnalra saa Brahmipylti* (SJ 11 
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u their actions) passes away, they re-enter the ether, from 
u the ether to the air, from the air to rain, from rain to 
€t earth, and having reached the air they become food. In 
u a fire-like man they are again sacrificed, and are thence 
“ born in a fire-like woman. Rising upwards to the worlds, 
“ they thus surely revolve. Those who do not know these 
“two paths, become worms, birds and serpents . 870 


# 70 See ibidem , VI, 2, 15—16 j “ Te ya evam etad vidur y§ oarnl aranye 
iraddham satyam upasate te’roir abh iBambhavantyarcipd’har abna Spar* 
yamanapaka&m apilryamanapakaad ydn panmasan udaiinaditya eti mase- 
bhyo detalokam devalokad adityam adityad vaidyutam tan vaidyutan 
puruso manasa etya brahinalokan gamayati te tesu brahmaldkeau par&b 
paravato vasanti tepam napunar avrttih (16). Atha ye yajfiena danena 
tapasa lokafl jay anti te dhiimam abhisambhavanti dhiimad ratrim ratrer 
apakpiyamanapakpam apakply ama h apaka ad ydn panm&Ban dakiiaaditya 
eti masebhyah pitrlokam pitrlokdc can dram te candram prapyannam 
bbavanti, tiirhstatra devS yatha so mam rajanam apyayaavapakpiyaBvetyfi- 
vam Snamstatra bhakfayanti tepam yada. tatparyavaityathemam evakafiam 
abhinip pady an ta akaiad vayum vayor vratim vrate)? prthlvim te pfthivim 
pr&pyannam bbavanti, te punal? purupagnau hay ante tato ^oaagnau jay ante 
lokan pratyntthayinaa ta evam evanuparivartante’tha ya Stan panthanan , 
na vidua te klt&b patanga yad idam dandafinkam.” 

The Ohdndogyopanitad disousaeB this Bubject in two pbceB, in IV, 16, 5 
and V, 10, 1 — 8, the first portion of the latter has already been given on 
pp„ 540, 541. Chandbgya IV, 15, 5 runs as followB i u Atha yada oaivSsmift 
ohavyam knrvanti yadi oa naroipam ev&bhisambhavantyaroisd’har ft hna 
apnryamanapakpam apdryamanapakaad yan sadudahheti masamBtan 
mas§bhyab Barb vat aaram aamvatsarad adityam adityao oandramaeam 
oandramaso vidyutam tatpurupd’manavalj sa enan brahma gamayatyCsa 
d&vapathd brahmapatha etena pratipadyamana imam manavam Ivartam 
navartantS navartantS.” 

I continue the extract from the Ohandogyopanipad (see p. 541 ) asit differs 
considerably from the Bfhadarapyakopataisad * “Taamin yavat sampatam 
upitva’ thaitam dvSdhvanam punar nivartantfi yathetam akKam ftkUSd 
vlyum vlyur bhfitvS dhrimd bhavati dhiim.5 bhiitvl’ bbram bhayati (5). 
Abhram bhdtv* mSghd bhayati mSghd bhfitv* pravarpati ta iha vrlhiyavg 
dpadhivanasp&tayaB tilamapa iti jayantS'td vai khalu durnisprapataram 
yd yd hyannam atti yd rStab sifioati tad bhfiya fcva bhavati (6). Tadya iha 
ramaafyaoaraaS abhyato ha yat ramaaiyim ydnim Spsdydnm •hvahma^ 
ydtym. Tl kpatfcriyaydnim v* vaiiyaydnim yV iha ya iha kapdyaesn^i 
abhyiid ha yattS kapdyam ydnim ftpadySran Ivaydnim vl sukaraydnim vi 
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The purport of this passage is quite dear. It gives ex- 
pression to an idea that the spectral body passes into higher 
or lower spheres according to the merits of its deeds, and 
describes the return passage of those who have ascended by 
thePitry&na to the blissful abode of the moon : a view which 
in its outlines, no doubt, was already widely spread among 
the Indian population before Buddha appeared and preach- 
ed his doctrine, or else it would not be easy to explain how 
the belief in transmigration could have so quickly found ad- 
mission into the minds of the Hindus. It is my opinion 
that the origin of this belief must be traced to the con- 
ception of the noU-Aryan races who inhabited India in 
ancient times, and whose descendants still inhabit it . 3 71 

can<Jalay6nim va (7). Athaitayofc pathor na katarena oa na tan imam 
kjndrAnyasakrd ivartini bhnt&ni bhavanti jayasya xnriyasvetyetat trtfyam 
sthanam ten&san ldko na Bampuryate tasmaj jugupseta.” 

The way leads in the Bjhadaranyaka (VI, 2, 15) from the northern 
months to the world of the Gods (devalbka), while in the Chandogya (V,10, 1) 
it leads to the year (samvateard) . About this difference between devaloka 
and eamvatsara see Sankaracarya’s commentary to Brahmasutra IV, 3, 2. 

According to the Chandogyopaniaad the learmin after leaving heaven 
becomes respectively ether, air, smoke, mist, cloud and rain j and is reborn 
as rioe, barley, herbs, trees, sesamum or be^ns, from whioh state it is very 
difficult to escape. However, as such plants are eaten, he may obtain 
rebirth through this process, and, if deserving, be reborn asy Brah- 
man, Ks&triya or Vaitya, while, if unworthy, he will become a dog, a pig, 
. or a eaa^ala. Compare Maha bhdrata , A diparvan XC already quoted above. 

• Tl 1 disagree with the statement of the late Bishop Caldwell whioh 
he makes on p. 581 of the seoond edition of his excellent Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages ; “ Neither amongst the Shamanites, 
nor amongst the primitive, un-Brahmanised demonolaters of India is 
there any trace of belief in the metempsychosis.’ 9 The Shamanites whose 
name is derived from the Sanskrit tramaqa, religious mendicant, believe 
that the sonl is only enabled to obtain the body of a perfect Shamanite 
after repeated migration through different human bodies. With- respect 
to the primitive Indian demonolaters the remark is far too sweeping, for 
our knowledge about their religions beliefs is as yet too limited and inaccu- 
rate to allow ns to make such a positive statement about the principles of 
their faith. At all events the Todas, whose ethnological connexion with 
the Qaoda-Bnwidiaas I hope to have conclusively proved (set pp. 180—199 
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When speaking of the S&ftkhya system of Kapila I 
observed that the admission of Prakrti into his philosophy 
most have been dne to that very some cause ; and it is a 
most striking coincidence that the term Atwtihika is already 
found in &apila'sSQtras, an expression of snch vital impor- 
tance in the doctrine of transmigration. 8 71 Though it is 
quite impossible to prove at the present moment what really 
took place in remote antiquity, I think I am not far from 
thetrnth, if I ascribe the Indian doctrine of transmigration 
to the original inhabitants of Bharatavar$a. If we do 
this, all becomes easily explainable ; for if the Br&hmanB 
adopted this idea from the G^uda-Dravidians.. we need not 
wonder that this doctrine found so easily general acceptance, 
a nd is still so popular in this country, and that Buddhism, 
which promulgated it, spread so quickly among the people. 

Indeed the main difference between the worship of the an- 
cient Aryans and that of the non- Aryans may be stated as 
c onsisting in the former revering the Forces of Nature, while 
the latter adored the Manifestations of the Forces of Nature. 
This distinction explains the higher status which character- 
ises the Aryan belief when compared with the non-Aryan. 
It expresses the gulf which separates the Male from the 
Female Principle, and it explains the superiority in position 

and 468) believe in transmigration (oompare Ool. W. E. Marshall’* Phreno- 
logist amongst the Todas, p. 188), and it is not at all necessary to suppose 
that they derived this dogma from a foreign sonroe. The same applies to 
the Ragmahalie (see Ool. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 26?). 
Lieut. Shaw asoribes to the Paharias ( Tuppahs of Mudgeway, Ghurry 
and Mammar y) a belief in a Supreme Being, in a fntnre state and in trans- 
migration. The soul of a sinful man migrates either into an animal of 
the brute creation, or into plants (see Asiatic Researches, IV, pp. 46 and 48). 
Lieut. Sbaw thinks it probable I bat the idea about metempsychosis ia 
borrowed from the Hindus. See also Sir W. W. Hunter’s The Annals of 
Rural Bengal, p. 210, aooording to which the Santals believe that good 
men enter into fruit-bearing trees. I could multiply my quotations on 
this subject, but all statements pro et contra must be taken with reserve. 

sit 8ae above, pp, 401—406. 
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and conception maintained by the Aryan over the non- 
Aryan divinities. It is also manifested by the tendency 
towards abstractness so fully developed among the so-called 
Aryan and Semitic races, in contrast to the predilection 
towards concreteness so apparent among the non-Aryan 
tribes ; a fact to which I drew attention more than fourteen 
years ago in my Classification of Languages. 

0. On Devils, 

In the preceding discussion on the Granmdevafc&s and 
AiyanSr I had occasion to refer repeatedly to the Devils. 
The former are regarded as the superiors of the latter, who 
have to obey their orders. One of the principal duties of 
the Supreme Spirit dr the Great Father and of Mother 
Earth, i.e of AiyanSr and the Gramadevata, consists in- 
deed in preventing the Devils from hurting and torturing 
men. 3 7 8 In fact the unbridled malignity of these Demons 
excited the fear of the people to such a degree, that the 
religious fervour of the non- Aryan aborigines concentrated 
itself in a worship for protection against these evil spirits, 
which eventually assumed the garb of Demon-worship or 
Demonolatry. In this way the adoration of a Supreme 
Spirit or Male Divinity and the worship of the principle of 
Female Energy, as represented by the Gr&madevata, are 
quite compatible with the existence and prevalence of 
demonology in this country. The ancient Akkadians had 
similarly recourse to their chief gods, Ea f the lord of 
Heaven, and Davhina , the lady of the Earth, in order 'to 
obtain from them protection against the wicked demons. 
These people of hoary antiquity invoked the help of the 
Spirits of the Heaven and of the Earth against the evil 
* spirits when in distressed circumstances, for without their 


»” See aim, p. 454. 
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support the supplication was inefficient. I quote as an 
example of this kind the following incantations : — 

“ The wioked god, the wicked demon, the demon of 
the desert, the demon of the mountain, the demon of the 
sea, the demon of the marsh, the evil genius, the enormous 
Uruku, the bad wind by itself, the wicked demon which 
seises the body, which disturbs the body — Spirit of the 
Heavens, conjure it ; Spirit of the Earth, oonjure it !” 

''The demon who seizes man, the demon who seizes 
man, the Oigim who works evil, the production of a wioked 
demon ; — Spirit of the Heavens, oonjure it ; Spirit of the 
Earth, conjure it .” 874 

It is a very curious and interesting incident that these 
evil spirits, the. Utuq, Oigim and Maakim, had particular 
fractions, derived from the sexagesimal system of numera- 
tion, assigned to them according to the position they occu- 
pied in the rank of the demoniac company. The fraction 
indicating the much-feared Maakim was or $, while the 
Oigim were described by or and the Utuq by or 
Whole numbers were on the other hand reserved for the 
Clods. The belief in the mysterious power inherent in 
numerals is not confined to the ancient Akkadians and 
Chaldeans : it pervades the Kabbala and iB also found 
in India, where the Gods likewise are represented by 
numbers ; and this, I deem, the proper place to introduce 
the fdllowing remarks . 8 7 8 

It is not unknown that the method of expressing by 
numbers the secret powers of divine nature has been ascrib- 
ed to the philosophical system known as the S&fikhya which 
relates to Number. Aphorisms of this kind, are, however 
not extant in the present S&fikhya. In oonsequenoe many 
learned sages, suoh as §ankar&c&rya, have declared, that 

»** gee about, pp. 826, 827 about Ea and Davkina and Chaldean Mafic, 
by Franqoii Le&oraant, pp. 8—11. 

•’ • See Chaldean Magic, pp. 26—27. 
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the sQfcras, at present ascribed to Kapila, were not the 
he originally expounded . 8 7 0 If we now take into considera- 
tion what I have previously said about Kapila, and the 
foreign source from which his teaching concerning Prakrti 
was probably derived, and add to this statement the fact 
that the antiquity and originality of the Chaldean numeral 
system is acknowledged by all competent scholars, these 
suppositions gain much in probability. The ethnological 
connexion between the original inhabitants of India and 
those of Chaldea is corroborated by philological and theo- 
logical evidence, and this further accord in the mysterious 
use of numerals for the expression of divine secrets, sup- 
ports the assumption that the teaching of the genuine 
Kapila was based not on an Aryan, but on a non- Aryan or 
Turanian foundation. 

The Chaldean demons were of two kinds. A cosmical char- 
acter belongs to the most powerful, who subverted by 
their nefarious proceedings the regular order of nature. A 
prominent place among these demons is occupied by the 
seven malevolent Maskim , who ransack heaven and earth, 
disturb the stars and interfere with their movements, though 
they themselves live in the bowels of the earth. The 
generic name of all the inferior Akkadian demons is 
Utuq . 377 


,TC Compare on this subject the Discourses on the Bhagavatgita by 
T. Bubba Bow, b.a , b.l., p. VI. 

• 7 7 See Chaldean Magic , pp. 26, 27 11 We are better acquainted with 

all that relates to the spirits of an inferior and decidedly malevolent order, 
the demons properly so called. Their generic names is Utuq, which has 
passed from the Turanian Akkadian into the Semitic Assyrian. The name 
I Jtuq f however, further takes the more limited and special signification of 
a particular kind of demon*. Tlio other species are the Alai or destroyer, 
called in the Assyrian Alu ; the Gigim , in the Assyrian Ekim, the meaning 
of which is not known j the Telal or warrior, in the Assyrian Oalln ; and 
lastly the Maskim or slayer of ambushes ; in tho Assyrian Habits . Asa 
general rale each class is divided into groups of seven, that most important 
magical and mysterious number/ 1 
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The ancient Chaldeans inhabiting under a clear and 
generally cloudless sky the continuous plains of Mesopo- 
tamia possessed rare opportunities of watching the stars and 
their movements. They assigned peculiar divine powers 
to .the most important stars and to certain clusters. Thus 
originated the worship of the stars : and of the ancient 
Chaldean religion Sabasism became an offshoot. That name 
is derived from the Semitic word zaba , . army, host. The 
Sabceans saw in the stars of the heaven the bodies of those 
Gods, who occupied an intermediate position between the 
supreme deity and men, over whom they exercised a power- 
ful influence. The planetary gods . (Sun, Moon, Venus, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) were represented by 
images in their temples and thrioe worshipped daily. The 
Sabmans practised astrology and the magic arts, and used 
talismans against evil spirits. They also believed in the 
transmigration of souls. Harran in Mesopotamia was their 
centre during the middle ages. Muhammad opposed Sa- 
baeism, and the Koran asserts that Abraham left tTr Chas- 
dfm in consequence of the prevalence of Sabseism. The 
Tezidi8 or worshippers of the Devil Bprang from the 
Sabmans. This sect, which suffered great persecution both 
from Muhammedans and Christians, have a tradition that 
they came originally from Bassora. They revere the 
Devil as Meleh Taous , King Peacock, or Melek el Kout , the 
mighty angel, who, now punished and in disgrace for his 
rebellion, will eventually regain his-high position, and who 
should be revered, because he has at present the power of 
inflicting evil on mankind, and may afterwards again confer 
benefits on his worshippers. 

The connexion between the ancient Chaldeans, Sabmans 
and Yezidis is a historical fact ; though it need not be spe- 
cially mentioned that the religion of the latter embodied 
in itself portions of various beliefs. 37 ® I introduce 

Nineveh and its remains by Austin Henry Layard, Vol. I, pp. 296- 
906. “ The Yezidia recognize one Supreme Being ; but, as far I could learn, 
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the tenets of the* Xezidis into this discussion in order to 
prove the development of the Chaldean religion into 
devil-worship. 

The belief in demons came after the Babylonian exile 
into the Hebrew religion and passed from it over into 
Christianity. 

they do not offer np any direct prayer or sacrifice to Him • . • The nam e of 
the Bril spirit is, however, never mentioned ; and any allusion to it by 
others so vexes and irritates them, that it is said they have put to death 
persons who have wantonly outraged their feelings by its use. So far is 
their dread of offending the Evil principle carried, that they carefully avoid 
every expression which may resemble in sound the name of Satan, or the 
Arabic word for ‘accursed 1 . . . When they speak of the Devil, they do to 
with reverenoe as ~MeleJc Taous , King Peacook, or Melek el Kout , the mighty 
angel . • . They hold the Old Testament in great reverenoe, and believe in 
the oosmogony of the Genesis, the Deluge, and other events recorded in 
the Bible. They do not reject the New Testament, nor the Koran j but 
consider them always less entitled to their veneration . . . They baptise in 
water, like the Christians j if possible, within seven days after birth. They 
oironmoise at the same age, and in the same manner as the Mohammedans, 
and reverenoe the sun, and have many customs in oommon with the 
Sabseans . . . They have more in oommon with the Sabssans than with any 
other sect . . . The Yezidis have a tradition that they originally come from 
Basrah, and from the oountry watered by the lower part of the Euphrates \ 
and that, after their emigration, they first settled in Syria, and subsequent- 
ly took possession of the Sinjar hill, and the districts they now inhabit 
in Kurdistan. This tradition, with the peculiar nature of their tenets and 
oeremonies, points to a Sabsean or Ohaldean origin . . . There is in them 
a strange mixture of Sabaaniim, Christianity, and Mahommedanism, with 
a tincture of the Gnostics and Maniohssani. Sabmanism, however, appears 
to be the prevailing feature j and it is not improbable that the sect may be 
a relic of the ancient Chaldees, who have, at various times, outwardly 
adopted the forms and tenets of the ruling peoples, to save thomselvos 
from persecution and oppression \ and have gradually, through ignoranoe, 
oonfounded them with their own belief and mode of worship. Such has 
been the ease with a no less remarkable sect, the Saboaana or Mendai (the 
Christians of St. John, as they are commonly called), who still inhabit the 
banks of the Euphrates and the districts of anoient Susiana." 

Like the Yexidis so also do the Dravidian Ovaon* acknowledge a Supreme 
God, as Dharmi or Dbamesh, the Holy One, who is perfectly pure, but 
whose benevolent designs are thwarted by malignant spirits. Mortals 
neglect in oonfeqaeooe Dharmesh and adore the evil spirits. (See Col. 
Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal, p. 256.) 
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Among all the kindred Turanian tribes demonology has 
thus existed since the oldest times, and we find it still 
flourishing throughout Northern, Central and Southern 
Asia : in Siberia as well as in Kamtchatka, Tartary, Mongo- 
lia up to the confines of China, in the Himalayan region as 
well as in the whole Indian Peninsula situated on its 
southern side. It is fofthd in fact all over India, though 
it prevails particularly in certain districts, such as Nagpore, 
Grnerat, Kanara, Malabar, Tinnovelly and Travancore . 879 
It is also spread among the inhabitants of the adjacent 
island of Ceylon . 880 

In Southern India these devils are commonly called 
Bh/utas , PiSdcas or Peys, the latter word being their name 
in Tamil . 881 Some Hindus contend that the devils were 
sent into the world to punish great sinners for their bad 
deeds by torturing them in this life and after death. 
Others Bay that the devils were originally created good, 
but became bad, and committed such atrocious orimes that 
they were in oonsequence cursed and transformed into 
devils. Their number is always increasing as all join them 
who die suddenly or meet a violent death, either at their 

,fi Seethe essays of the late Bishop Caldwell on “ The Bhanarsof 
Tirmevelly” published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
1844, and on the “ Ancient Religion of the Dravidiane” VII Appendix, 
pp. 679—597 of his second edition of the Dravidian or Sonth-Indiaa Family 
of Languages j the Shut Nibandh , an essay, descriptive of the demonology 
and other popular superstitions of Guzerat by Dalpatram Daya, translated 
by Alexander Kinlooh Forbes, Bombay (after 1849) j The Land of Charity 
by the Bev. Samuel Mateer, London, (1871), pp. 189— 826 1 The Belief in 
th§Bhutae f Devil and Ghost worship in Western India by Mr. M. J. Walhonse, 
in Tel. V (1876), pp. 408—488 of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute ; etc. 

* i0 About Ceylon consult Ydkleun Nattannauw, a Cingalese poem, de- 
scriptive of the Ceylon system of demonology, translated by John Callaway, 
late Missionary in Ceylon, London, 1829. 

1,1 The derivation of the Tamil Fiy is unknown. Its original meaning 
is soil, hod ; and it is in this sense also applied to wild or obnoxious plants, 

72 
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own hands or otherwise . 888 Theiif appearance is horrible; 
they are represented as quite black, with abominable faces 
and .distorted and emaciated figures. In fact they were so 
ugly that they took fright at their own hideousness, and ran 
away when they saw their own images ; this was at all 
events the opinion of the ancient ChaldeanB . 8 8 8 The chief 
Ceylonese devil is the Great Black God , the son of the queen 
Karandoo B&n&. He walks and plays in the midst of the 
Seven Seas ; the people who behold him get sick. The | 
Black Female' Devil dwells under the rooks and stones of ' 

••• According to the Bhut Nibandh by D&lpatr&m Daya, p. 7, the follow- 
ing persons become Devils, or Bhntas : 11 If a man at the time of death had his 
affections excessively fixed on a son, or a wife, or a house, so that on 
aooount of the tenacity of that affection his life does not readily part from 
his body but quits it after a violent struggle, be, when he dies, becomes a 
Bhnt. The man wbo dies fighting with his face to his enemy goes to 
Swarg, and he who in a oowardly manner is slain with his back turned 
to the foe, departs to Narak. In either case, if at the time of death he has 
been very solicitous about his property, or any thing else, he becomes a 
Bbnt. He who falls by his own hand, or by poisofl, or commits any other 
kind of suicide, becomes a Bhnt. He who dies of the bite of a snake, is 
strnok by lightning or drowned, or crashed by the fall of earth, eto., or 
bufrned — or when in any other case his death is sudden, becomes a Bhnt. 
He who dies on his bed or in an upper room, or who is defiled after death 
by the touoh of a Sndra, or other defilement, is also a Bhnt.*' 

*•* See Chaldean Magic , pp. BO— 63 : “The Chaldeans represented the 
demons under such hideous forms that they believed that it was sufficient 
for them to be shown their own image, to cause them to flee away alarmed. 
The museum of the Lonvre has lately bonght a very carious bronze statu- 
ette of Assyrian workmanship. It is the figure of a horrible demon in 
an upright position with the body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the olaws 
of a lion, the tails of a scorpion, the head of a skeleton but half decayed, 
and adorned with goat's horns, and the eye still remaining, and lastly 
four great expanded wings. This figure was originally suspended by a 
ring behind 1 the head. On the back there is an Akkadian inscription* 
which informs ns that this hideous creature was the demon of the South- 
West wind, and by placing this image at the door of the window, its fatal 
influence might be averted . . . The monstrous forms thus assigned to 
the demons, which were composed of parts borrowed from the most differ- 
ent animals, were also, according to Berosus, characteristic features of the 
first rudimentary beings born in the darkness of chaos, before Bel-Marduk 
idle demiurgns began his work." 
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th© Black Sea, and makes children ill , 884 Devils vary much, 
however, in outward appearance. They reside generally] 
as mentioned in the incantation above, in deserts, on moun- 
tain peaks, in malarious marshes and in the sea. They 
prefer to dwell, according to the opinion of the Natives of 
India, on trees whioh are not used for sacrificial purposes, 
especially on palmyra-, umbrella-, or tamarind-trees ; some 
haunt houses, or hover about in the air; some wander 
restlessly from one place to another, preferring as their 
homes, burial and burning grounds, gibbets or places of 
execution . 886 They are always hungry and thirsty. The 
throats of some are said to be as thin as the eye of a needle, 
but yet they^can swallow at once twelve buckets of water, 
and as their food they gobble all kinds of dirt and refuse. 
They delight in perpetrating mischievous and malignant 
deeds. Their name is legion. The passions which lead 
men into temptation and afterwards to perdition are per- 
sonified as Devils, in the form of bad habits and diseases 
Which are peculiar to them and from which they suffer . 886 

1,4 See Ydkkun Nottannaiod, pp, 8, 4. The person who represents the 
Bloch Devil is described as follows : “ 16. He received permission from 
sixteen hundred queens j he has a blaok turban on his head j he has four 
arms j a sword in one hand, and a shield in the other. A mark was fasten- 
ed to his head in order to make sixteen faoes, like those of a tiger and 
deer. 17. Having held a great elephant with his two hands and head, he 
sacked its blood with his mouth, and covered the whole body with the 
entrails. He is dressed in blaok habitments, leaving a picture of the blaok 
devil for a vestment, and rides on a bullock. 18. His whole body is blaok, 
and he rides on a blaok bollock. The breast also is blaok, and a demon is 
Unit. In his left hand is a pool of blood and white food. May the sicknesses 
caused by the Blade Prince be taken away this day.” 

The female figure of the planets has a monkey’s face (p. 7)» and other 
evil Spirits are differently desoribed. 

ts> See Chaldean Magic , pp. 80, 81 : “ In another place it is said that 
the Utuq inhabits the desert, the Mas dwells on the heights, the Qigim 
wanders in the desert, the Telal steals into towns.” Compare Yakhwn 
Nattamam, pp. 2, 8, 6, 8 and 14. 

,#e Oegenbalg quotes on pp. 183—186 about eighty such .Devils, end 
Dr. Graul in his Heise noch OsUMUm, IV, p. 888, states that be possesses 
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According to popular superstition the demons and the 
mischief worked by them can only be removed by the 
nse of multifarious incantations and by sacrifices, a fact 
already asserted by Diodorus Siculus when speaking 
of the Chaldean magi . 887 The Chaldeans were indeed 
famous for their knowledge of the magic arts. Assarbanipal, 
king of Assyria, the Sardahapal of the Greek, became suoh 

a list of 123 Devils and 40 Bhutan, and that he was told that the number j 
of the latter amounted to 721. The late Rev. Mr. Manner, of the Basel! 
Mission, communicated to me a list of the Bhntas worshipped in South \ 
Kanara, which I have arranged in alphabetical order. The male Bhutas 
are the following : Babbariye (slave who became a Mohammedan and did 
all kinds of mischief), Darn (slanderer), Gis<}e, Gnlige (of whom are 
varieties, the Antargnlige or air-haunting G., Cankaragulige, Kunyagulige, 
and Rajandagulige), Guromhrle (fool of a guru), J&randaye (Bhnta who 
sits on horseback), Jumadibante (servant of Jum&di), Kalku<Je (Bhnta with 
an umbrella, the stone-mason of the Gautama monument at Karkal), 
Kalrutfi (Bhfita of Kalkude and Orte), Kanberln (demons of former slaves), 
Kantanutri jumadibante (servant of E.) } Kiln (base), Ketrale (gluttonous), 
Kinnibagge (instigator, who goes a little bent), Kodadabbn (demon of 
Pariahs), Ko<Jamanataye (who rides on a horse), Eoragataniye (Koraga 
born on a Sunday), Kukkendaye (who sits on a Mango tree), Kulatgye 
(family or tank-bhnta), Enndaye (humble), Kuruperga^e (the little 
master), Kuriyaddaye (who plays with boils P), Mallabagge (who is much 
bent and makes himself invisible), Meisandaye (who rides on an ox), 
Mereru (demons of former slaves), Mmjadaye (the eastern), Nalkeit&ye 
(four-handed), /Nandigone (blood-sucker), Panjadaye ^who lives in Pafija), 
Panjidaye (wbfo keeps pigB), Paftjurli (who rides on a pig), Ktippepanjurli 
(heap of P.), Panjnrlibante (servant of P.), Pattoridaye (prattler), Posa 
(or Marlajum&di), Pufije (cock), Devnpufije, Lakkarasupufije, (cock of 
Lakka'ftaja), Nankolye (the fettered), and Sonne (winking Bhnta). 

Of the female Bhntas I may mention : Abbage and Darage (two twin 
sisters who also died at the same time), Beikaddi (uncombed), Jivuma- 
dimalu (virgin), Jikkini (wife who troubles her husband after death), 
Jum&di (Kantanutrijum adi or Kanterijnm&di, Malejnmadi, Marlejum&di 
or (foolish J., Saralajnmadi), Korapoln (carrion eater), Korati (Holeya 
woman), Madakorati, (Holeya- woman on the roof J,” Kuiijala<J<}i (forest 
tramp), M&yandalu (invisiblemaking), Mayelu,Pil-camuiidi (Tiger-camuft<Ji), 
Potteln (dumb), Subbi (who shows herself), Ta<J<jyadajji (grandmother who 
•its on the stairs), Tanimauiga (Holey a- woman), Tappedi and Tukatteri 
(fieiy Katteri). 

See Diodorus Siculus, II, 29. 
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an enthusiastic student of antiquarian, and more especially 
of theosophical, lore, that in order to spread and promote 
useful knowledge he opened to the public his large library 
of clay tablets and papyrus rolls which he had deposited in 
the temple of Nebo at Nineveh. Be also acquired, with 
great pains, from all quarters of his vast empire, rare and 
important works on theogony . and cosmology, and enter- 
tained a great number of writers and copyists to recopy 
important but fading inscriptions and to compile huge 
encyclopedias. Among the collections thus made, not 
the least important are the tablets which contain the 
formulas of conjuration and incantation. They were 
arranged in three parts, the first contained the hymns to 
Gods ; the second, incantations for curing diseases ; and the 
third imprecations to drive away wicked demons and 
spirits. I need not mention that only fragments of this 
interesting collection have been preserved. 

To the chanting of these imprecations supernatural 
power was ascribed, a power which perhaps in its mode of 
operation, resembled the more modern display of mes- 
merism and hypnotism. Specially trained experts were 
employed at Chaldea for this purpose, who corresponded to 
the classes of professionals referred to by Daniel . 3 8 * 

The evil spirit which entered a person was in ancient 
Chaldea exorcised by prescribed prayers. The manner in 
which this was done is described in the following incanta- 
tion which was used against the Maskitn , one of the most 
terrible class of evil spirits : 


»•« gee Daniel II, 2 : Vayyomer hammelech liqro lahartommim veil* 
assaphfm yelamchaspblm velachchasdim lebaggid lammelech balomothmr , 
and ibidem, V, 11. The versei are rendered in the English (Oxford) 
translation of the Bible as follows : Then the king commanded to call the 
macicians. and the enchanters, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, for 
totell the king his dreams (II. 2) . . And the king, thy father made him 
of the magicians, enchanters, Chaldeans and soothsayers (V, 11)* 
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** They are seven ! They are seven 1 In the depths of the 
“ ocean, they are seven ! In the brilliancy of the ocean they 
“ are seven ! They proceed from the ocean depths, from the 
" hidden retreat. They are neither male nor female, those 
“ which stretch themselves out like chains. They have no 
“ spouse, they do not produce children, they are strangers 
“ to benevolence, they listen neither to prayers nor wishes. 
" Vermin come forth from the mountain, enemies of the god 
“ Hea, they are the agents of the vengeance of the gods, 
“ raising up difficulties, obtaining power by violence. The 
“ enemies ! They are seven ! They are seven ! The enemies ! 
“ are twice seven, Spirit of the heavens, may they be con- 
“ jured ! Spirit of the earth may they be conjured I” 380 

The evil demons were turned away from places, by hanging 
their images on doors or windows. 390 Different sorts of 
talismans were used. Some acted like incantations to prevent 
demons from entering into the house, others were fastened 
to the furniture or to garments, to ensure safety against 
diseases, demons, and misfortunes. They were made of 
different material, such as cloth or stone. 3 0 1 

All diseases were ascribed to demoniac agency and in- 
cantations were uttered to counteract the evil and to restore 
health to the sufferer. We read thus: “Disease of the 
“ bowels, the disease of the heart, the palpitation of the 
“diseased heart, disease of the vision, disease of the head, 

*" See ibidem, p. 10. 

**<* See ibidem, p. 62. 

"> See ibidem, pp. 46, 47. 

On page 8 Mr. Lanormant give* a description of a talisman : Two double 
bonds of white cloth upon the bed on the platform as a talisman if he 
binds on the (right) hand, two double bands of black cloth if he binds on the 
left hand, the bad demon, the wioked Alai, the wiokod CRgim, the bad Trial, 
the, wioked god, the wicked Maeleim, tho phantom, the spectre, the vampyre, 
incubus, suocubus, nightmare, wicked sorcery, the philter, linuid-poiaon, 
that which gives pain, that which hurts, that which is evil, their head upon 
his head, their foot upon their foot, they never seize him, they will never 
ratum- Spirit of the heavens, conjure it! Spirit of the earth, conjure it! 
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"malignant dysentery, the tumour which swells, ulceration 
"of the veins, micturition which wastes, cruel agony which 
"never ceases, nightmare ; Spirit of the heavens conjure it! 
" Spirit of the earth conjure it J M 

" Painful fever, violent fever, the fever which never leaves 
"man, unremitting fever, the lingering fever, malignant 
"fever : Spirit of the heavens, conjure it ! Spirit of the 
" earth, conjure it !” 

" Let the disease of his head depart. May the disease 
" of his head be dissipated like nocturnal dew. May ho 
"be cured by the command of Hea! May Davkina cure 
"him I " 399 

All calamities which befall sufferingmankind, whether they 
appear as war, fire, flood, drought or epidemic disease, are 
in India and in the countries in its vicinity ascribed to the 
evil demons, as was done in ancient Chaldea. In fact, all 
kinds of maladies but especially those which attack men 
suddenly and startle by their frightful aspect, such as 
oramps, convulsions, epileptic and other fits, are by devil- 
worshippers imputed to the mischievous agency of evil 
spirits. In order to cure the patient, supplications must 
be made directly to the harassing demon, or the aid of a 
tutelary deity must be invoked, in India the aid of Aiyanar 
or the G-r&mad§vat& is sought, just as the anoient Akkadians 
called upon the Spirit of Heaven and tho Spirit of Earth 
for protection. 

In Ceylon, where demon-worship prevails, the Great Black 
God seises men and frightens them so that they fall sick with 
burningoolio and inflammation of the bowels, while the demon 
Maha Sohon infliots ohin-oough, leanness of the body, thirst, 
itching of the body, windy oomplaints, dropsy, weakness, 
consumption and madness . 808 For the relief of the sick 

Bae Wdem, pp. 4, ft, 88. ^ 

*** |«s fakhm Naif anna ton, pp, 1, 2, 7—18. The devil Oddy giree time 
ftweUl&g, lever, head-eehe, Inflammation of the towoli, phlegm, colic, con* 
aampitoa, asthma, ©to. 
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no doctor, but conjurors and exorcists are called in. The 
famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo , when visiting south- 
western China, witnessed in the province Yunnan the pro* 
oeedings of such devil-conjurors, who professed to heal the 
sick by incantations. His graphic and accurate description 
which is well worthy of being quoted, is given below. 894 

*•* See T he Book of Sir Marco Polo, by Col. Henry Yule, c.b., Yol. IT, 
pp. 53 — 55. 

“ Let me tell yon that in all those three provinces that I have been 
speaking of, to-wit Carajan, Vochan, and Yaohi, there is never a leech. 
But when any one is ill they send for the Devil-oonjurors who are the 
keepers of their idols. When these are come the siok man tells what 
ails him, and then the oonjnrors incontinently begin playing on their in- 
struments and singing and dancing ; and the conjurors dance to such a pitch 
that at least one of them will fall to the ground lifeless, like a dead man. 
And then the devil entereth into his body. And when his comrades 
see him in this plight they begin to put questions to him about the siok 
man*s ailments. And he will reply : 1 Such or such a spirit hath been 
meddling with the man, for that he hath angered the spirit and done 
it some despite.’ Then they say : 1 We pray thee to pardon him, and to 
take of his blood or of his goods what thou wilt in consideration of thus 
restoring him to health.' And when they have so prayed, the malignant 
spirit that is in the body of the prostrate man will (mayhap) answer : 
4 The sick man hath also done great despite unto snoh other spirit, and 
that one is so ill-disposed that it will not pardon him on any account 
this at least is the answer they get if the patient be likely to die. But if 
he is to get better the answer will be that they are to bring two sheep, 
or may be three j and to brew ten or twelve jars of drink, very costly and 
abundantly spiced. Moreover it will be announced that the sheep must 
be all black-faced, or of some other particular colour as it may happen j 
and then all those things are to be offered in sacrifice to such and such 
a spirit whose name is given. And they Are to bring so many conjurors, 
aqg so many ladies, and the business is to lU done with a great singing of 
lauds, and with many lights and store of gobd perfumes. That is the sort 
of answer they get if the patient is to get well. And then the kinsfolk of 
the sick ■»»> go and procure all that has been commanded, and do as has 
been bidden, and the conjuror who had uttered all that gets on his legs 
again. 

So they fetch the sheep of the colour prescribed, and daughter diem, 
and sprinkle the blood over suoh places as have been enjoined, In honour 
and propitiation of the spirit. And the oonjurors come, and the ladies, in 
the number that was ordered, and when all are assembled and everything 
Is ready^ they begin to dance and play and sing in honour of the spirit 
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These men endeavour by their incantations to expel the 
devil from the person, in whom he at present abides. Every 
person, who thinks himself competent, may act the part of 
an exorcist. The proceedings begin with the usual invoca- 
tions, and when the presence of the devil has been estab- 
lished by the mad antics of the possessed person, the exorcist 
begins his proceedings by requesting the devil to leave 
his present quarters, without giving further trouble, and to 
discontinue, haunting the patient. When, as is to be 
expected, no notice is taken of this Remand, recourse is 
taken to more forcible means, and the devil in the person 
who gives shelter to him, is severely beaten and kicked. 
Eventually the devil submits, and is then aBked to give 
his name, the place whence he came, and the reason for. 
visiting and troubling the person into whose body he 
entered. . After replying to these questions he leaves the 
place and is then often regaled, with a sumptuous repast, in 
order to pacify him and to cover with marks of respect his 
undignified retreat. Such sacrifices, and the ceremonies 
observed at them, are with slight differences throughout 
the same, although the taste of different demons very often 
does vary, some preferring a goat, while others have a 

.And they take flesh-broth, and drink, and lign-aloes, and a great number of 
lights, and go about hither and thither, scattering the broth and the 
drink and the meat also. And when they have done this for a while, 
again shall one of the conjurors fall flat and wallow there foaming at the 
mouth, and then the others will ask if he have yet pardoned the siok man P 
And sometimes he shall answer yes! and sometimes he shall answer ttv. 
And if the answer be no, they shell be told that something or other has to 
be dene all over again, and then* he Bhall be pardoned $ so this they do. 
And when all that the spirit has oommanded has been done, with great 
ceremony, then it will be announced that the man is pardoned and shall be 
speedily cured. So when they at length .receive such a reply, they an* 
nounoe that it is aU made up with the, spirit, and that he is propitiated, and 
they fall to eating and drinking with great joy and mirth, and he who had 
been lying lifeless on the ground gets up and takes his share. So when 
they have all eaten and drunken, every man departs home. And presently 
the t&k man gets sound and well.” 


78 
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greater liking for a cock, a pig or some other animal. There 
exists, however, with respeot to intoxicating liquor a great 
agreement of opinion as to its being acceptable. 8 9 * 

I have already alluded to the dances which form a 
prominent feature of demon-worship. Such dances are of 
common ooourrenoe among the Shanars in Tinnevelly; and 
in Ceylon the danoers, who perform, appear to put on hide- 
ous masks differing according to the external appear- 
ance of the demon represented . 8 96 The principal part at 
such an occasion is played by the ohief or one of the leading 
men of the village, occasionally also by some man or woman 
who is moved by the spirit. The person, who enacts the 
part of the demon appears in peculiarly monstrous garments 
and decorations, resembling as nearly as possible the demon 
whom he represents. As the dance is accompanied by 
music, it may be mentioned that one of the most prominent 
musical instruments, besides tom-toms, horns, and clarionets 
is an enormons bow, whioh is placed over an empty brass- 
pot. On its wooden frame are tied rows of bells, and to 
it are tightly fastened a number of strings. By striking 
the latter a shrill sound is produced which is accom- 
panied' by the tinkling bells and the vibrations from the 
brass-pot, whioh is struck with the hand. When sill 
thing s are ready, the musicians begin to play a slow and 
quiet tune on their instruments, while some one beats 
♦■imA with his hands. At this moment the devil-dancer 
appears and commences to move about slowly. By de- 
grees tile music becomes quicker and shriller, and with 
it the performer getting more excited, whirls round in % 
frensy, and flourishes his staff oovered with bells, until 


•••■ Bead ntts* p.488. 

8m Bishop Caldwell's Nniwwlly Bhtmart and Us assay on tbs - 
iaoMt BMgkn of (ho DrmidiwM, quoted above on pp. 666, 886. Compare 
also rattan Nattonaowfl, p. S, sad (hi Pratifa m of a Capua, ibidm, 
pp. 18 — SI. 
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he has worked himself to such a state of excitement, that 
he loses all control over his movements, and the demon 
appears to have taken possession of him. When he has 
arrived at snch a condition the people worship him as 
a deity, and the bystanders ask him questions on all 
subjects about which they desire to get information, to 
which question they obtain somehow obscure and oracular 
answers. These devil dances are generally performed at 
night . 807 


897 In the Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal by Colonel Edward Tinte 
Dalton, c.s.i., on pp. 282, 283 iB described a similar dance of the 
Hoaais, which was often witnessed by Captain Bamuells: “The Baiga is 
always the medium of communication, but he assembles the people to hid 
him in the invocation. Musical instruments are produced, dancing com* 
menoes, and the invocation to the spirit is chanted until one or more of 
the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the eyes and involun- 
tary spasmodic actions of the muscles. . . . The affection appears oon- 
tagious, and old women and others who have not been dancing beoome in- 
fluenced by it in a manner that is horrible to contemplate. . . . The affeotion, 
says Captain Bamuells, comes on like a fit of agne, lasting sometimes for 
a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person writhing and trembling 
with intense violenee, especially at the commencement of the paroxsym. 
Than h© is seen to spring from the ground into the air, and a succession 
of leaps follow, all exeonted as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seisnre he is supposed to be quite unconscious, 
and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under the feet of the danoers 
without sustaining injury from the heat or the pressure. This lasts for a 
few minutes only, and is followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands 
and knees on the ground and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the 
htft* nh ftfcf ff violently, whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgling 
The patient next evinoing an inclination to stand on his legs, the 
bystanders assist him and place a stick in his hand, with the aid of whioh 
he hops about, the spasmodic action of the body still continuing sad the 
performing by Jerks a violently fatiguing circular movement. 'This 
may go on for hours, though Captain Samnells says that no one in Ms 
eeules oould continue suoh exertion for many minutes. When the Baiga 
is appealed to, to oast out the spirit, he must first ascertain whether it ta 
flun ji** himself or one of his familiars that has possessed tbs victim. If 
it be the great Gansim, the Baiga implores Mm to desist, msanwhils 
aentlf an o i nting the victim with butter j end if the treatment Is loosest" 
XTthe patient gradually and naturally subsides into a stats of repose 
from wMoh he rises into consciousness, and restored to his normal stats, 
litis go fatigue or other ill-effects from the atteok . 11 
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Malabar and Kanara are likewise wellknown centres of 
the devil-worship. Mr. M. J. Walhouse gives an interesting 
account of a devil dance in a village in Kanara 

11 The festival always takes place at night, and about 0 o'clock all the 
villagers assemble in their best attire, the women wearing all their orna- 
ments, and their heads, as well as often the men’s, thickly garlanded with 
flowers. Tom-toms and drums are beaten, and the Pujari, or prieBt, takes 
the Bhnta-sword and bell in his hands, and whirls ronnd and round, imi- 
tating the supposed mien and gestures of the demon. But he does not 
aspire to fnll possession, whioh in aboriginal riteB like these is only given to 
a representative of the aboriginal tribes, now the lowest oastes. A Dher, 
one of the slave caste, at other times regarded with contempt, but npw 
advanced to the foremoBt post, comes forward naked, save a waist-band, 
and with all his head and body grotesquely and frightfully besmeared 
with white, yellow and red paint. Over his head, and tied to his baok, there 
is a sort of an arch, termed Ani, made of green cocoa-tree leaves, with their 
ends radiating out* For some time he paces up and down, within a ring 
formed by the crowd, flinging about his arms, gesticulating wildly, leaping, 
md shaking his body furionsly. Meanwhile a dozen or more tom-toms and 
lrnms are beaten incessantly and stunningly, with a continually increasing 
lin ; and the Dher presently breaks into a maniac dance, capering, bounding, 
ind spinning vehemently, whilst the instruments redouble their noise, the 
power of the Bhiita being estimated by the fury and persistence with 
whioh the Dher danoes. The multitude around joins in raising a long, 
monotonous, howling cry, with a peculiar vibration. At length the Dher 
stops, he is fnll of the demon, and stands fixed and rigid, with staring eyes. 
Presently he speaks, or rather the demon speaks from bun, in loud, hoarse, 
commanding tones, wholly unlike his own, or indeed any natural voice. 
He addresses the headman of the village first, and then the principal 
inhabitants in due order, for any neglect of etiquette on this point by the 
Bhiita would infallibly give rise to great resentment. After thus speaking 
to the principal villagers and asking whether all the people are present, 
the possessed Dher gobs on to say that the Bhiita is pleased with the per- 
formance of the oeremony, and exhorts all the people to behave justly 
and charitably to one another. Various disputes and litigated matters, 
especially when evidenoe and ordinary means of adjustment fail, are then 
brought forward and submitted to the decision of the Bhiita, and his award, 
pronounced through the Dher, is generally, though not always, submitted 
to. After this the demon desires to have food, and the Dher eats fridd 
rioe and drinks the milk of .young ooooannts; or, if the deigpn be repre- 
sents be one of low degree, he eats animal food and drinks arrack. He 
then distributes areoa flowers and pieces of coooanut to all assembled in 
due order of precedence, and the Bhiita passes away from him, he loses 
his commanding mien and tones, and relapses into the servile drudge.” 888 

••• See Journal of the Anthropological Institute, YoL Y, pp. 418, 414. 
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Among the Wagries, Bhils and other aboriginal tribes in 
the Dekhan and Gnzerat the same customs prevail ; the 
principal demons there revered are named Khodiyal, 
Meladi, Sen&bl, Barochi, fotabl, Botiy&, §ikotar, Kesurbai, 
Vantri, the Khapar Yflginls, the Zambdis and Vissoti. 
The first six of these are demons and the last six are de* 
monesses. Yissoti is said to occupy a superior position 
among these demons, and not to be altogether bad-natured. 
Some of the abovemen tioned devils, like the §en&b(, do 
not enter into bodies, but are invoked to drive away the 
devils who have taken possession of men . 399 

I obtained this information from a native gentleman of Ahmedabad. 
Mount Giraar near Junagar is the principal seat of Khodiyal , who is wor- 
shipped throughout Gnzerat by offerings, consisting respectively of 5i seers 
of Labshi (wheat flour mixed with jaggery and boiled in water), li seer of 
jaggery, } seer of sugar, a goat and a bottle or more of liquor. Sikotar is 
the wandering ghost of an impious woman who enters the bodies of men 
and is driven out by a Bhuva or devil-priest. She is also at times revered 
as the goddess of the sea, who restores ships which have been wrecked at 
sea, and stories are told to this effect. The Yoginis are of three kinds, 
Ful-(flower) , Lhl-( red) and Kesur-(hair) Yoginis. They are invoked 
when epidemics, especially oholera, rage in the country. With their hair 
hanging over their shoulders, their faces painted with red colour, the 
fihuvas assemble at a prominent Yogini -temple, and after having partaken 
of a liberal supply of intoxicating liquor, jump about, pretending that the 
Yogini has entered them, and that they speak in her name. At first the 
Pulyogini appears alone, complaining about the neglect she and her 
sisters have suffered threatening the arrival of her sisters Lalydgini and 
Ke6uryogini, if she is not properly appeased now. The people made then 
in their homes the requested sacrifices consisting of a goat, rioe, ghee and 
liquor, and in the evening Pulyogini is in a small carriage, resembling 
a children's toy, taken with tomtom beating out of the town, and in the 
dead of night drives to the limits of the neighbouring village, where the 
chief Bhuva leaves her without looking backwards. The inhabitants of 
the next village when they find the carriage on the next morning are fright* 
sued by the arrival of Pulydgini and send her with similar ceremonies 
to another village. The Zambdis ore the ghosts of bad women and are 
disttngnished as Pul, Bambha, Pi pa, Dharma, John and Dhonba-Zambdis. 
Pakinl and Chudel are included in this group. These Zambdis appear 
generally in different shapes deluding benighted travellers on their way. 

X give these details about the Guzerati deities with the intimation, 
that I have not been able to verify them. 
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The Pis&oas are in South India attended by peculiar demo- 
niac servants, who are popularly known as Bhutaa. They are 
small, but stout and of red colour. Pigtails surround their 
heads, their faces are horrible and lion fangs protrude from 
their mouths. As -they are created for the special purpose 
of being servants, they do not mind doing the lowest and 
most menial services, and are quite satisfied with their 
position, which cannot be said of the Pis&oas. The BhQtas 
are generally employed as gatekeepers of their masters, 
watching those who enter and go away, or fetohing or 
carrying off somebody . 4 00 In the Persian plays which are 
often performed in India, black Devils or Pis&cas and red 
BhQtas appear and serve in the court of Indra. 

The temples which are dedicated to the worship of the 
devilB present generally a very mean appearance, though 
some are of considerable size. The majority of these places 
are constructed of mud, without stone or brick, in a pyra- 
. midal form, covered with white-wash and streaks of red 
ochre, a stone or a small heap of earth serving as an altar. 
Occasionally a low square groundwork of stones or bricks 
terminates in a pyramid or obelisk, the angles of the pyramid 
generally corresponding with the cardinal pointB, These 
pyramidal obelisks are according to the late Bishop 
Caldwell a distinguishing characteristic of devil worship . 4 0 1 


40° gee Ziegtnbalf, pp. 186 and 187. 

«o‘ Compare Bishop Caldwell's Tinntvtllf 8hanani "The plaoee in 
which the demons are worshipped are commonly termed Pi’cbilt, or devil 
a heap of earth raised into a pyramidiosl shape and adorned 
with eiroalra of whitewash, sometimes alternating with rad ochre, con- 
stitutes in tbs majority of oases, both the temple, sad tbsjdsmoa's image, 
end e smaller hasp in front of the temple with a flat snrfsoo forms tbs 
altar. Tbs devil-pyramid is sometimes bnilt of briok. end staooosd over, 
and when thus bnilt of coherent materials it rises into som e t hi n g of 
tbs shape of an obelisk. So far as I have seen, the angles of tbs pyramid 
are made to oorrespoad with the oardinal points. Its height rarely suesds 
eight feet and is generally less than five. This pyramidal obelisk far » dlsttn« 
gaishiag eha r aets ri stio of derii-worshlp." 
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According to the Bov. S. Mateer a small pyramidal erec- 
tion or obelisk of four or five feet in height stands in front 
of a devil temple, or even by itself . 409 These obelisk shrines 
represent, no donbt, a very ancient style of architecture. It 
is here worth mentioning that of the two kinds of temples 
which are found among the Todas, the Boa ( Boath ) which 
is regarded as the older form of building and of which 
there are only four left on the hills, is such a conical 
structure looking from a distance exactly like a church- 
steeple. These conical shrines are surrounded by a circular 
wall . 408 


*°* See Mateer's Land of Charity, p. 218 : u Pe coils , or devil temples, 
are very numerous throughout the country. They bear no resemblance 
whatever to the Brahmanical idol temples, being in general mere shedB, 
a few yards in length, open at one end, and mostly quite empty. Indeed, 
images are no essential element in demonworship. In front of the devil- 
temple, or sometimes without any covered edifice, there stands a small 
pyramidal erection or obelisk four or five feet in height, generally built of 
brick and stuccoed whioh is always associated with this worship and takes 
the plaoe of an image; but it is impossible to ascertain the origin or 
meaning of this symbol.” 

Mr. M.J. Walhouse says loco citato , p. 412: “The general buildings 
dedicated to these demons ore called BhiltastFins, and when dedioatod 
to one of the superior, or very popular, Bhiitos, sometimes of considerable 
■iso j but far more commonly a small plain structure, four or five yards 
deep, by two or three wide, with a door at one end, covered by a portico 
supported on two pillar b, with a thatched roof, and windowloss. In 
front of it there are usually three cr four T-shapod pillars, the use of 
whioh is not clear. They are said to denote that the building is a 
Bh iltaa tan, and flowers arc plaoed, and coooanuts broken on them at 
ceremonies. Inside the Bhiitastiin there is usually a number of images 
roughly mode in bruss in human shape, or resembling animals, such as pigs, 
tigers, fowls, oto. Those are brought out and worshipped as symbols 
Of the Bhiitas on various ceremonial occasions. The Bhutas themselves 
are usually represented by mere rough stones.” 

♦o. g 9e ahoVet p . iso, The priest in charge of a Boa is a VorshM or 
sacrifice man, who belongs to tho second class of priests. Some scholars 
doubt, whether tho Boos, though now appropriated by the Todas wore 
meted by them. Boo Col Marshall’s A Phrwologist amongst the Todas, 
pp. 108 , $00 and Mr. Brooks* Account of the Nitnyiris, pp. 14, 15. 
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From the foregoing exposition I may now be permitted to 
dedace a few conclusions. The simple and poetic worship 
paid in the Vedic songs to the physical forces of Nature, 
gave place in course of time on the one hand to a rigid, 
sacrificial ceremonial, propounded and enforced by priests, 
and on the other, to an exposition of philosophical systems 
trying to explain in a more liberal way the creation and 
existence of the Universe. These systems were already at f 
an early period modified by contact with the ideas enter- 1 
tained on this subject by a foreign race, which occupied | 
India. These non-Aryans belonged to the great Turanian v 
race which reigned then over civilised Asia, with Mesopo- ' 
tamia as their centre. They believed in the existence of 
one Supreme Spirit of heaven, with whom was associated 
and admitted to an equal, and eventually even superior, 
share of power the Goddess of the Earth. Both ruled 
supreme over the good as well as the evil spirits who 
disturbed and tortured men ; over men and the entire world. 
Associated with this doctrine was a belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls after death. The combination of these 
Aryan and non-Aryan systems affected the belief of both 
nations, and the result of this connexion is apparent in the 
present religious state of India. 
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PART IV. 

THE BHARATAS. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Introductory Remarks. 


The hope which I expressed at the beginning of the 
third Part that an inquiry into the system of Indian theogony 
would corroborate the conclusions that had been previously 
arrived at by the linguistic evidence, has not been disap- 
pointed. Both inquiries indeed have elicited the fact, that 
the Aborigines of India belong on the whole to one and the 
same race which being composed of Gaudians and Dravidi- 
ans I should like to call Bharatan . In order to determine 
for a race the position to which its thinking powers en- 
title it, or to ascertain, as it were, its mental index, it is 
necessary to study the formation of its thoughts, in their 
linguistic and philosophical, or rather religious, aspects 
as revealed in the framing of words and sentences, and in 
the expression of ideas. For finally fixing, however, the 
place to which an individual or a community is entitled 
in the ranks of mankind, the condition of the mental 


qualifications must be supplemented by physical evidence, 
such as ethnology alone is able to furnish. It is there* 
fore of great importance that the results of the ethnolo- 
gical investigation concerning the population of India 
should coincide with those gained by the help of philology 
and theology. In fact these three sciences agree in their 
conclusions that only two c hief races exist in India . 1 

1 Bead The Tribes and Oastes of Bengal, by H. 

Giomry, VoL I, pp. XXX, XXXI : “ The data thus obtained from 6,000 
pw^wpwsentingMof the leading caste, and tribe, in Northern India, 
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With these remarks I may prooeed now to inquire into 
the political status of the ancient inhabitants of India. Hie 
two principal and rival races we meet here, are styled in 
Sanskrit Arya and AnSrya, names which correspond to 
the modem Aryan and non-Aryan, the latter being also 
described as Dasyu and Da*n. s The former represents the 
invaders of India, the latter its original inhabitants; for even 
if the Bharatas or Gauda-Dravidians had at an earlier 
period immigrated into India, we possess no information 
about this fact, and, so far as our knowledge goes, they 
occupied the country at a pre-Aryan epoch on both sides 
of the Himalayan mountains. 

from the Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, enable us to dis- 
tinguish two extreme types of feature and physique, whioh may be provi- 
sionally described as Aryan and Dravidian. A third type whioh in some 
respects may be looked upon as intermediate between these two, while in 
other, and perhaps the most important, points it can hardly be deemed 
Indian at all, is fonnd along the northern and eastern borders of Bengal. 
.... With this type, which may conveniently be described as Mongoloid, 
we have for our present purpose no immediate oonoern. Except in the 
districts of Assam and North-Eastern Bengal, it has contributed com- 
paratively little to the evolution of caste as it now exists in IndiSi and may 
be left out of consideration in the attempt to trace the stages of growth 
by whioh the prevailing state of things has been arrived at. 

Bee Dis Anthropologic Indians von Emil Schmidt, p. 8. “ Das Bndre- 
sultat der milbevollen ansgedehnten Untersuohung ist, dasa wires inlndien, 
wenn wir von dem ausgesproohen fremdartigen Bassenelement der toon- 
gollschen Bewohner der Nordgrenzen absehen, wesentlioh mit swei ver- 
sohiedenen Bassen su than haben. Schon die filtesten Urkunden, die Yeden, 
lassen einen Eampf zweier versohiedener ethnisoher Elements erk ennen , 
einen Eampf der su tiefgreifenden sooialen Gegenshtzen gefdhrt hat. Dass, 
aber diese soziale Sonderung (die Easts) varna, d. h. Farbe genannt wird, 
ist beseichnend dafur, dass urspriinglich der Qegensats ein soloher des 
Blutes war * es war der Eampf einer eingewanderten, hellhllitigen mit 
einer schon ans&asigen dunkelhdutigen Basse. Die exakten Untersuohungen 
Eisle/s best&tigen von naturwissenBchaftlicher Seite her die anf histori- 
scher Grand lag? gewonnene Anschauung. Es handeit rich danach um 
swei Grundformen." 

1. Der a riache Typua. 

% Der draviducke Typua. 9 * 

• Bee above, p. 18. 
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We are likewise without any reliable information about 
the events which marked the progress of the Aryan inva- 
sion and conquest of India, but thus much is clear, that no 
sooner had the country been finally occupied, and its 
former inhabitants been subdued or expelled, than the 
victors began to quarrel among themselves, and open strife 
and war broke out between the several tribes hitherto 
united in kindred friendship. The songs of the Rgveda 
are full of the valorous deeds performed in such inter- 
necine expeditions, which became the more frequent, the 
more the resistance of the aborigines declined, for the lesB 
the Aryans had to fear them, the more they could indulge - 
in combats among themselves. Occasionally the excessive 
strength of one tribe gave to others a welcome pretext to 
oppose and subdue it, and in order to overthrow the growing 
ascendency of a clan, confederacies were formed to remove 
the danger which threatened the independence of the rest, 
Among such confederacies one of the most renowned is that 
of the five tribes, which comprised the Turvaia , Tadu, Ann , 
Druhyu and Puru. 8 The various wars which were waged by 

* In the Veda text occur the following terms denoting five race* : ptv&ca 
kf it ay ah (Eg. Ill, 2, 10; 63, 16) j paflca ksitayah (Eg. I, 7, 9; 176, 8; V, 
efco.) ; paflca carsa#ayah (Eg. V, 86, 2 ; VII, 75,4) ; paflda jai&h (Eg. 
til, 87, 9; 69, 8, etc.) ; paflca manavah ( Atharv . Ill, 21, 6 ; XII, 1, 16) ; paflca 
manueah (Eg. VIII, 9, 2), etc. The expression five races refers probably to 
the five tribes above mentioned who occur thus in Eg. I, 108, 8, as Pro- 
fessor Kuhn has first pointed out. Elsewhere in Yaska’s Nirukta III, 8, 
(see Roth’s edition, p. 64) paflca janah are explained as s 11 Gandharvab pita- 
ro deva, asurS raksarasi ” j and in the Aitarevabrahmapa II|, 81, we read : 
« Pafioajanyam etad uktham yadvaifivadSvam sarve^Sm vi etat pgfioa 
jan&nSm uktham divamanusyaa&m gandharvapsarasamlsarpanam oa pitf • 
nftm oa.” In the Sanskrit dictionary of Professors Bdthlingk and Roth, 
Vol. II, p. 412, we find under the word, krsti : “ Die ffinf Volkerschaften 
(paflca kretayyh ; vgl. auoh ksiti, carsani , jana) ist Bezeiohnung fiir alle 
VMker, nicht bloss fur die arischen Stamme ; eine alte Ziihlurg, fiber deren 
Ursprung wir in den vedischen Texten keinen ausdrucklichen Aufsohlusp 
finden. Vergleichen kann man, das s die Weltr&ume oder Biohtungen 
filters els ffinf gez&hlt werden . . . wobei man als ffinf te Riohtung die naoh 
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Sudds, the famous king of the Trtsus, brought about such alli- 
ances in which Aryans and non-Aryans fought together on 
both sides. It is indeed very difficult to decide in every single 
ease whether a tribe is of Aryan or of non-Aryan origin, 
because the evidence on this point is so deficient that the 
opinion of scholars is of necessity much divided. General 
opinion is unanimous on the point that the Trtsus were a 
powerful Aryan tribe, and that the jealousy of the two great 
Brahmanic sages, Vasistha and Visvamitra, who at various 
times occupied the office of high priest to king Sudfts, 
caused to a great extent those wars which ended at last with 
the disastrous overthrow of the Trtsus. Even after Visva- 
mitra had been compelled to make room for his rival, 
fortune remained faithful to Sudas. He defeated king 
Bh$da, and under the guidance of Vasistha the Bharatas, 
to whom Visvamitra belonged, were broken like staves 
(Rg. VII, 13, 18, 19; VII, 33, 3, 6, etc.), and the ten 
kings who opposed king Sudas were thoroughly defeated 
in the battle on the banks of the Parusm (IJLg. VII, 18 ; 
83, 6, 8). 4 But the Aryans on either side were not strong 
enough to fight these combats unaided with any chance of 
success, and hence required the support of allies, whom they 
sought and found in the camps of their national foes who 
took part in this battle of the ten kings. The^ion- Aryan Pak- 

der Mitte ... d. h. die Arier ale Mittelpuukt und urn Bie herum die Natio- 
nen der vier Weltgegenden zu zahlen hatte ; vergl. die entsprechende 
Fiinftheilnng von Indien bei Hiuen-thsang . . . Nach vedischem Spraohge- 
brauch darf die Zahl fiinf nioht als Bezeichnung einer unbestimmten Viel- 
heit angesehen warden. 1 ’ The five tribes are mentioned by name Rgveda t 
1, 108, 8) — Yayati, mentioned in the Rgveda , I, 31, 17 and X, 63, 1, is 
in the latter place called the “Bon of Nahusa, and is in the Mahabh&rata 
( Adiparvan LXXV) and the Purapas named as the father of TurvaSa and 
Yadn (by Devayanl) and of Aon, Druhyu and Pdra by Sarmi§thil. Head 
Lassen's Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, pp. 719 — 722, 726 and Anhmg f 
pp. XX avd XXI, and compare Roth’s Zur Litteratur and Geechichte de* 
Wedfl, pp. 132, 133. 

* Bee pp. 682, 596-598. 
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thas, Bhalanas, Alinas, Sivas and Visftijins fought on the side 
of Aryans against Aryans and non-Aryans . 5 Many tribal 
names besides the above mentioned occur in the IjLgveda, 
such as the Ajas, Bharatas, Cedis, Gandh&ris, Kikatas, Ru- 
samas, Sandikas, Sigrus, Simyus, Uslnaras, Vaikarnas, 
Yaksus and others. Except in a few cases where the 
Aryan or non- Ary an origin of a clan is pretty well ascertained, 
as e.g. the Aryan extraction of the Trtsus and the non- 
Aryan of the Kikatas, we are quite in the dark as to the 
ethnological race to which most of these tribes belonged. 
The Anus are thus by some claimed as Aryans, while others 
explain the term Anu as applying to non-Aryan people, 
and the Bharatas are identified with the Kolarian race . 6 

Another difficulty in this inquiry is the uncertainty felt in 
knowing or deciding whether a proper name, if used in the 
singular number, applies to an individual, to a family, or to 
a tribe, for the exact meaning often cannot be gathered from 
the context; as is the case with names like Drbhika , 7 
Kavasa, Nahusa, Srnjaya, Taruksa, Tugra, Vetasu, and 
others. It is also possible that the plural of the name of a 
person occurring in the Veda, only applies to his pos- 
terity, and not’ to a tribe, the wider meaning being also 


8 See Rgveda VII, 18, 7. 

• The Aryan nationality of the Anu is upheld by Professor Zimmer, tho 
non-Aryan by Professors Lassen, Bothlingk, Both, Grassmann, and Mr. 
Hewitt. 

Professor Lassen says Indische Alteiihumslcmdet p. 719: on 

vierten Sohne Ann oder Anava werden die tieschlechter dor MlckU 
abgeleitet and naoh dem Norden verlegt. Anu bedentet eigentliohMensch, 
im Veda wird die Bedeutung jedooh besobrankt auf feme, dem Anschen 
fremde Viiiker, und das Wort bedeutet nur soheinbar einen besondem 

Volkstamm.” , 

Mr. J. F. Hewitt has assigned a Kolarian origin to the Bharatas and 
conjectures that the Anus, identifying them with tho Kathi, were a . 

^^rThiko is by the German lexicographers decribed as a demon white 
Profeasor Ludwig (Vol. Ill, p. 207) thinks he recognizes m them a tnbe 
which reminds him of the A.pBi** 1 end A</>£ ucicai. 
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admissible, especially when referring to afendal community, 
each as prevailed among the Scotch clans. 

As the Rgveda is a compilation of songs by different 
authors of different times, it is, I think, rather hazardous 
to use the language or the meaning of one Btanza or song 
for the explanation or interpretation of another, unless the 
authors of both are the Bame, or cogent reasons favor such 
a proceeding. If we meet thus with considerable obstacles 
in elucidating the details of the clan-formation in Vedic 
times, we must also on the other hand not overlook that, 
however deficient our knowledge of this period is and always 
will be, so much is certain that the Aryan invasion of 
North India was successful, that the border-country was 
permanently conquered, and that the subjugation of the 
adjacent provinces to Aryan rule had in consequence 
become an inevitable destiny. It iB, however, quite a 
different matter to dilate on the ethnological constitution of 
the invaders, whether or not they formed a homogeneous 
group of Aryan tribes. It is not only possible, but also 
highly probable, that friendly aliens swelled their ranks, and 
that, as is generally the case with migrating peoples, the 
weaker tribes whom they had dispossessed were compelled to 
follow in their tracks. When immigrating, or victoriously 
invading, swarms of people settle down as a stable commu- 
nity, their various heterogeneous component elements amal- 
gamate gradually into one national body, which presents 
to the outside world the aspect of a united nation, when even 
its multigenerous origin is still conspicuous and lives fresh 
in the memory of others. By and by with increasing 
power, the admission to citizenship will be rendered difficult, 
till it may be altogether denied to newcomerB; We have 
in the United States of North America a modern instance 
of the formation of such a state, and the foundation of 
Venice by frightened fugitives who were joined by bold 
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adventurers was followed in course of time by the estab- 
lishment of the proudest aristocracy, which displayed its 
exclusiveness by the closing of the golden book. A like 
fate befell the Aryan settlement in India, which, free and 
liberal in its constitution at the beginning, became by degrees 
conservative and exclusive, till at last by priestly prepon- 
derance it developed the most successful and pernicious 
system of caste the world has ever known. Yet before 
this social edifice had assumed the immutable form it now 
exhibits, there preceded a time when its various portions 
existed separately and were not mixed with others. There 
can be no doubt that though the national Aryan stock 
prevailed among the Brahmans, many foreign bodies had 
joined before it became consolidated as a Brahmanic caste : 
but once thus constituted it remained on the whole 
unchangeable, even if at times strange elements found 
access to it in a surreptitious manner. 

In spite of all the difficulties which surround this ethno- 
logical mystery the Veda has preserved some slight intima- 
tions which may throw light on this important- question. 

Among the most interesting episodes which are found in 
the Rgveda, Aitareya-BrRhmaga and other Vedic writings, 
as well as in the Mahabharata, Ramayana and Pur&nas, 
must be numbered the rivalry and contest between 
Vasistha and Visvaraitra. 

On Vasiftha . 

The origin and history of the life of Vasi$th& have, 
from the importance attached to them, always been a 
subject of the greatest interest and even in ancient 
times were the favorite topic of legendary accounts . 8 In 

* A m ong European scholars Professor von Roth in his Litteratur und 
Geschichte des Weda, Professor Christum Lassen in his Indiache Alter - 
thumakunde , Professor Albrecht Weber in his Indiache Btudien , Professor 
Max Mttller in his History of Ancient Banaki'it Literature , and Dr. John 
Muir in his Ordinal Sanakrit Texts (especially in Vol. I) have muoh 
contributed to the elnoidation of this Vedic period. 
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the Jjtgveda he appears as a sage, a priest and a poet, 
its seventh maijdala being ascribed to him. As the domestic 
chaplain of king Sudas, the grand-son of Pijavana and the 
famous king of the Trtsus , 9 he became the rival of Visvft- 
mitra. He is said to have belonged to the tribe of the 
Trtsus, to whose king, Sudas, the Mahabharata alludes as a 
§udra ; a circumstance which proves how little historical 
reliance can be placed on that epic ! 1 0 He was a friend of 
Varuna, but having lost his favour, in order to regain it 
he humbly implores the forgiveness of the incensed God . 1 1 
He teaches Indra the Viraj metre, and in return receives for 
this instruction the explanation of the formula of expiation 
(prayascitta ) ; 1 2 the same God also imparts to Vasistha the 
devotion (brahman), while to Visvamitra he only grants 
the recitation (- uktha).'* 

Vasistha is called the son. of Varuna and Mitra and of 
the nymph Urvasl. For when he had inconsiderately caused 
Nimi to lose his bodily form, the king retaliated by 'pro- 
nouncing a similar curse against his former domestic priest, 
in consequence of which Vasistha's male energy entered into 
Varuna and Mitra, but left them at the sight of Urvasl. As 
Agastya was born on the same occasion, he became, as it 
were, a brother of Vasistha . 14 

The enmity of Visvamitra subjected Vasistha to many 
trials and hardships. He lost all his hundred sons. His 
son Sakti was either killed by the sops of Sudas, or all his sons 
were according to the Mahabharata and Sayaija’s com- 

9 See Rgveda , VII, 18, 4, 5, 21 — 25 } VII, 33, 1—6, etc. Sudas is also 
occasionally called the son of Pijavana. 

10 See Srintiparvan , LX, 38: Sildrafc Paijavano nama sahaaranam fiatam 
dadau. 

1 1 Bee Rgveda , VII, 80. - 

19 See Satapatha-Brahmava, XII, 6, 1, 38. 

13 See Sa4vimia- Brnhmana, 1, 5. 

19 See Rgveda, VII, 33, 10, 11 ; Visttupurnna , IV, 5, 6, and Bhagavata • 
purana, IX, 13, 1—13. 
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mentary to IJgveda VII, 104, 12, devoured by a Kfik^asa. 
Conformably to the Epic the machinations of Visvamitra 
made kingKalmfisapada, the son of Sudasa, when transform- 
ed into a man-eating B&ksasa, swallow all the sons of Va* 
gistha. 1 B S&yapa connects the murder of Vasistha’s sons with 
this story and explains the Vedic verae in which the bereaved 
sage indignantly repudiates the accusation of being a 
R&k$asa or Yatudhana, which had been insidiously brought 
against him, as referring to the calumnious statement that 
Vasi$tha had in the shape of a R&ksasa eaten his own sons. * 9 
In this state of mind Vasistha preferred death to revenge, 
and tried to destroy himself by first throwing himself from 
the summit of mount Meru, then by walking into the blazing 
forest-fire, again by hurling himself with a heavy stone tied 
on to his neck into the sea, and lastly by drowning himself 
in the swollen waters of the Vip&sfir Hard as he tried, 
however, he could not obtain his desire to lose his life. 

The respect in which Vasistha was held and the worship 
which he secured after his death, elevated him to a divine 


.. Compare the Taittiriya-Samhita, VII, 4, 7, 1. See also Mahabhirata, 
Adiparv an, CLXXVIII, about Kalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, 22nd 
descendant of TriSafiku, meeting Saktr, the sod of Vasistha, in the road, 
and the consequences of their quarrel. It appears that both reports refer 
to the aame occurrence, and perhaps the persons alluded to in the T. S. as 
the Saudasah and Kalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, (and in consequenoe a 
Haudasa), are really identical with each other. 

i* See Rgveda, VII, 104, 12. According to Sayana in his commentary, 
y. 12, a Bakfasa who had Blain the hundred sons of Vasistha, assumed the 
form of the latter, saying that he (the Rakfasa) was Vasisjha and 


Vasif tha the Rakpasa : 

«« Hatva potrasatam pfirvam Vasi?thasya mahatmanafc 
Vasiptham rakfias’osi tvam vasiptham rapam aBthitab 
Aham Vasistha ityevam jighamsd Rakaaso’ bhrant 
A trot tar §. rco drpta Vasigtheneti nal? firutam.” 

See the end of the introductory remark of Sayana to Rgveda VII, 104, where 


he quotes the Brhaddevata as follows i 

Epir dadarfia rakpoghnam putrasokapariplutah 
hate pntraiate kruddhal? Saudasair dubkhitas tada. 
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position. Manu mentions him as one of the ten Maharfis; 1 7 
the Vi$nupurana acknowledges him in one place as one of the 
nine mind-born sons of Brahman, while he is called in another 
one of the seven sages of the present or VaivaBvata Man- 
vantara. 1 8 The Mah&bh&rata also is not consistent in this 
respect. The Adiparvan does not include his name among 
the six great sages, but the Santiparvan adds him as the 
seventh, and names him also as one of the twenty-one Praj&- 
patis : 1 9 the Ram&yana, however, is silent on this subjeot. 

V asi$tha had various wives. By Urjjfi, he had seven sons, 
but Sakti (or §aktf)was not oneof these. Another wife Ak§a- 
mala is said to have been of low birth, but was elevated to a 
high position by her husband ; some identify her with Arun- 
dhatf, who is well known as being the zealous and jealous 
wife of the sage. She is regarded as one of the Pleiades, and 
by her union with Vasi$tha was revered as the mother of the 
seven great patriarchs figuring in the sky as the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear. By the wife of his son Sakti he 
became grandfather to the posthumous Par a tar a. 

Vasi$tha is also mentioned as one of the superintendents 
of the month A$&4ha, and as a Vy&sa or divider of the 
Veda in the eighth Dvapara.. He was the owner of the 
celebrated cow Surabhi which excited the covetousness of 
Visv&mitra, and was according to later traditions the inno- 
cent cause of the protracted enmity between both sages, 
as Vasi$tha did not want under any conditions to part with 
his favorite K&madhenu. 

V&siftha communicated his knowledge to king Janaka. 
He was the priest of Nimi, son of Ikpvftku, whom he cursed 
for retaining Gautama; he was the teacher of Sagara, 
Ikfv&ku's 87th descendant; the sacrificial priest of Kalmtya- 

1 ' See Manu, I, 36. 

* * See Vurtupuripa, 1 , 7 , 6 ; sad III, 1, 14. 

" See Santiparvan, CCVIII, 2—6, and CCCXXXIV (first Calcutta 
edition OCCXXXVI), SS-36. 
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p&da, Mitrasaha or SaudSsa, 50th in descent from Ikfv&ku 
and the priest of Rftma, his 61st descendant. According 
to the Baghuvaiiisa he procured progeny to king Dili pa, 
by inducing him to pay respect to his favorite cow Surabbi. 
These few statements prove that Yasi^tha like Agastyaand 
Visvamitra lived for many ages beyond the usual limit 
assigned to human life. 20 

Vasi§tha is the one sage whom the Brahmans particu- 
larly love to glorify, and whom they therefore endow with 
all kinds of virtues to make him worthy of their reverence 
and worship. By doing so, however, they have artificially 
created a superior being who is placed beyond the range of 
historical research. On the other hand they go to the 
other extreme in vilifying as much as possible the character 
of his great rival and enemy Visvftmitra. With these 
re mar ks I now turn to Visvamitra. 


On Visvamitra. 

The seer and priest Visvamitra, the author of the third 
Mandala of the ftgveda which contains the famous Gftyatri 
(III, 02, 10), first appears prominently in the IJgveda, in his 
official capacity as the priest of the Trtsu-king Sud&s, 
whose affairs he for a while conducts satisfactorily, but 
whose court he has to leave owing to the influence of 
Vasi$tha. The exact position in which both priests stood 
to the king is not clear. Visvamitra was most likely only 
temporarily employed, but having expected to keep his 
post permanently, felt much aggrieved when through the 
influence of Vasitfha be was disappointed in this hope; 
and henceforth he directed his hatred against the king 
and his priest. Vasitfha was, as has been suggested, by 
birth a Tftsu, and Visvamitra a Bharata, the former repre- 
seating the ruling, the latter a se ction of an alien tnbe 
7 «? See Malr'i Original Santhrit Te»tt, Vol. I, p. M7. 
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which sought its fortunes by entering into the service of a 
mighty and noble prince. With respect to Visvamitra’s 
nationality, there are two possibilities. He was either an 
Aryan of liberal mind, who had embraced the cause of the 
aliens, in this case of the Bharatas, with whom he became 
in course of time thoroughly identified, or he was of non- 
Aryan extraction, i.e., a Bharata. If so, considering the 
high position he occupied from the first, it is very probable 
that his immediate forefathers had already become natur- 
alized among the Aryans, and participated in the enjoyment 
of Aryan privileges, which Visvamitra inherited from them, 
and of which he made the utmost use owing to his great 
mental qualifications and fearless disposition . 2 1 That Vis- 
vamitra, a high-minded and ambitious man, should try his 
utmost to elevate himself and the Bharatas by seeking for 
them an alliance with the most powerful nation of the 
neighbourhood, need not create any surprise. The moment 
appears to have been well chosen, for the times were 
troublous, and the league was acceptable to Sudas, as the 
martial Bharatas considerably strengthened his army. On 
the other hand the Bharatas, up to now a rather insignificant 
and even despised race, gaiued a political position which 

21 See Notes on the early history of Northern India by J. F. Hewitt, in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland , Vol. 
XX, pp. 345, 346 : “ The whole story shows the opposition between two 
parties, one strictly Brahminical, represented by Vasistha, who wished to 
bring the people completely under Brahminical rule, to enforce the caste 
distinctions between Aryans and non- Aryans, to restrict the right of offer- 
ing sacrifices and acquiring learning, with the advantages thence resulting, 
to those who were of pure Aryan birth, and received as .Brahmins into the 
sacred caste. The other was the party of compromise, who wished to 
give Aryan privileges to the ruling classes of the native races, and to take 
their gods into tho Aryairpantheou. The party of compromise, who were, 
as Vi^vauiitra describes the Bharatas in the Kigveda, the far-Beeing people, 
won the day. The advantagfes of securing the alliance of the ruling 
classes of the native races were too great to be neglected by those who 
looked at the question in its widest' aspects, and they were formally re- 
ceived into the highest castes.” 
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placed them socially within the pale of the superior class, 
a position which, when once obtained, could not easily be 
wrested from them again, because the rank secured in those 
days was afterwards permanently acknowledged by the 
establishment of the distinctions of caste. The personal 
ambition of Visvamitra was at first centred in acquiring 
and permanently maintaining the post of domestic chaplain 
to king Sudas and his family. Perhaps this apparently 
selfish object was really prompted by not altogether selfish 
designs, for his personal promotion was of the greatest 
import to the.Bharatas. When these entered into a com- 
pact with the Trtsus, Vasislha, if then present at the court 
of Sudas, may have even promoted the treaty as strengthen- 
ing the position of the Trtsus. At all events he neither 
suspected any danger arising from this alliance nor did ho 
penetrate into the ultimate object and secret aims of Yis- 
vamitra, so that the latter was for a while able to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of the king and gain popularity 
with the people. But when Vasistha fathomed the designs 
of Visvamitra to supplant him, he presumably lost no tune 
in counteracting and frustrating them. Visvamitra was in 
consequence either forced to resign his post or was deposed 
from his office, which event put an end to the alliance of the 
Trtsus and Bharatas. The latter under the lead of Vis- 
vamitra, separated themselves from the Trtsus, and when 
open war was declared, sustained at first a defeat. 

Visvamitra was still in the service of Sudas when he 
sang: 

9. The mighty sage, god -born and god-incited, who looks on 

men, restrained on the billowy river. 

When Vilvamitra waB Sudas’s escort, then Indra through the 
KuSikas grew friendly. 

10. Like swans, prepare a song of praise with pressing-stones, glad 

in your hymns with juice poured forth in sacrifice. 

Ye singers, with the gods, sages who look on men, yc Kufiikas, 
drink up the 9onut*s savoury meath. 
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11. Come forward, Kudikas, and be attentive ; let loose Sudas’s 

horse to win him riches. 

East, west, and north, let the king play the foeman, then at 
earth’s choicest place perform his worship. 

12. Praise to Indra have 1 sung, snstainer of this earth and heaven* 

This prayer of Vifivamitra keeps secure the race of Bharatas. ** 

On leaving Sudas, Visvamitra, who appears to have re- 
treated unmolested, recrossed with his wealth and his Bha- 
ratas the rivers VipSs and Sutudri, after imploring them 
to stop flowing until he and his friends had passed, and to 
resume their course afterwards : 

11. Soon as the Bharatas have fared across thee, the warrior band, 

urged on and sped by Indra, 

Then let your streams flow on in rapid nation. I crave your 
favour who deserve our worship. 

12. Tho warrior host, the Bharatas, fared over : the singer won 

the favour of the rivers. 

Swell with your billows, hasting, pouring riches. Fill full your 
channels, and roll swiftly onward. 83 

The end of the 53rd hymn in which Visv&mitra expresses 
his hatred against Vasistha and threatens him with revenge 

®* See Bgveda III, 53, 9—12 : 

9. Mahan rair devaja devajuto; stabhnat sindhum arnavam 
nrcaltb&h, 

Visvamitro yad avahat Sudusam apriyayata Ku6ikebhir Indrab. 

10. HaiiiBS va krnutha slok'am adribhir madanto glrbhir adhvare 

Bute snca 

clevebhir vipra ysayo nycaksaso vipibadhvam Kufiikab so my am 
madhu. 

11. Upa preta Kusikai cetaj-adhvam asvam rfiye pra muncata 

Sudasah 

rajft vyttram jaiighanafc pra g opug r.dag atha yajate vare a 
pythivy&li 

12. Ya ime rodasf ubhe a ham Indram atuytavam 

Visvamitrasya rakuati brahmedam Bharatam janam. 

The translation is taken from Mr. B. T. H. Griffith’s Hymns of the 
Higveda. 

33 *eeRgvcdu t 111,33-. S&yana confirms this statemenjkin his preface to 
the hymn : 11 Pura kila Vifivamitrali Paijavanasya Sudaso r&jfiab purohito 
babhnva. Sa ca paurflbitySna labdbaclhanab sarvam dhanam adaya 
Vipat-6ntudryob sambhfdam fiyayavanujaynr itar?, athdttitfrsur Viivf- 
mitrd gadhajale te nadyau dystvottaranartham Ady&bhis tisybhis tujtAva.” 
Compare YEska's Nirukta, II, 24. 8ee Griffith’s translation. 
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was, as Professor Roth has already pointed out, written at 
a later period than the preceding Verses quoted above, and 
the last or 24th verse shows this clearly in the following 
words : — 

“ These sons of Bharata, 0 Indra, desire dissociation 
not association, 

They urge their steed as against a constant foe, and 
' carry a strong bow in battle.” 24 

•* See Prof. Roth*s Litieratur and Gcschichte des Tfeda, p. Ill : “ Diese 
Sdbne Bharata’s, o Indra, kennen (feindliches) Abwenden, nicht (freund< 
Rohes) Hinwenden. Sie sporuen ihr Ross ; wie eioen ewigen Feiud tragen 
sie den starken Bogen (splhend) nmher in der Schlacht.” 

Professor Roth discusses this hymn at some length and BayB on pp. 121— 
123: “ Diese KYasi^tha’s) Familie also angehflrig dem Volkstamme der 
Tritsu , war es, welche ihrem FUrBten Sudds den wichtigen DienBt leistete 
durch ihre Anrufung die Huld der Gotter im Kampfe von den Feinden ab 
und anf seine Seite zu wenden. Wie stimmt aber hiemit, was Yitjvamitra 
von eich und den Ku<?ika riihmt, dass dnrch ihr Opfer Indra fiir Sudds 
gewonnen worden Bey P und wie kann er die Kuqika auffordem Sudas’ 
SohlaohtroflB zu weiben, damit es ihn zum bentereichen Siege f iihre P Wie 
kitonte, was auch durch Nir. II, 24. bestatigfc wird Vigvdmitra neben 
Yasiththa Priester dea Sudds gewesen seyn, da wir doch von ihm iehen, 
•r g»b5re dem Volksstamme der Lharata an, und die Bharata werden von 
Budds und den Tritga dnrch Yerdienst der Vasiahthiden be^iegt P Ich ver- 
enoho eine Liisang der Widerspriiohe nicht, indem ich die eine oder andere 
Angabe fiir falBch erklkre, Bondern beide fiir geschichslich halte.” 

« Die Lteung scbeint mir in den Versen 4, 21 bis 24 zn liegen, welche die 
Tradition, vie wir sie in der Anukramani in ihrer lltesten Form haben, 
ale Verwiinschungeu der Vasishthiden auffaast Was in dieser dunkeln 
Stelle das Deutlichste ist, daes ist der Ansdruck eines durchHintanset- 

zung gekrankten Stolzes, der Rachc droht, im Munde Viqvdmitra's selbub 

Oder mindestenB einea Bharatiden. Der Feind ist in den Beaitz einer 
Wiirde Oder einer Macht gekotnmen, welche Vicvdmitra zuvor inne hatte. 
Waren es nun Viqvdmitra und die Kupka, welche den Sudaa zum Siege ge 
fdbrt und einer entsprechendon Stelluug and Anichens genossen batten, 
und finden wir in den iibrigen Bymnen die Vasishthiden an derselben 
Stelle, bo kann es kaum etwas Anderes als eben dieser Vortheil seyn, der 
ihnen vondemFeinde ausder Hand gewnnden wnrde. Ich nehmealio an 
wie ich on oben angedeutet-dass die funfzehnte Hymne des vierten Anuva- 
ka im Mandala Vicvdmitra' s Bruchstiicke von Liedern jeneB Rtsht aus ver- 
lohiedeoen Zeiten enthllt, und dass jenes Stuck, in welchem V%<;wmtr* 
4oh und die lfi^Jto, als Prieiterechaft dee Sudas darstellt, liter iet, ale 
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Visvamitra’s anger, it is probable, carried him often too far, 
and he wreaked his revenge in an unjustifiable manner, thus 
laying himself open to the charges of cruelty and meanness. 
But though he was no doubt a man of a fierce and unre- 
lenting disposition, still the Mahabharata and other Epic 
and Pauranic poems appear to have delighted in exagger- 
ating to an incredible extent the misdeeds which VisvS- 
mitra was accused of having committed. His main offence 
certainly was that he, a man of non-Brahmanic extraction, 
forced his way by mere mental and physical superiority into 
the sacred circle of the ruling priestcraft, and into the 
exclusive pale of the domineering race, a presumption which 
though crowned with success, stamped the perpetrator in 
the eyes of bigoted Brahmans with a stigma which could 
neither be effaced nor condoned. 

Visvamitra is generally called the descendant of Gadhin 
or Gathin, or the son of Kusika, from which name the 
frequently used patronymic Kausika is derived. His birth 

is connected with the well known legend that the ancient 

- ' - 

die Verwiinschung, welche daa End© jeiieB Sukta bildet. Vtgvamitra und 
die Seinigea wiiren durch den wachsenden Einfluss des Vas'^htha Ge- 
Bchlechta von Sudan weg zu dem Stamme der Bharata gedr&ngt worden, zu 
den Feinden Sudds' und der Tritsu, und von dort aus sohworen sie ihren 
Gegnern Kache . . . Wera diese VermuthuDg zu weitgreifend scheinen 
wollte, der musste, wozu gar kem Grund vorliegt, die Stelle 4, 0, bis 1 1 fiir 
unterechoben erklaren und annehmen, dasa Visvamitra stets deu Bharata 
angehort hatte.” See Dr. J. Muir’s Origival Sanskrit l'exts, Yol. I, p. 372. 

The meaning of this verse is so far clear that it distinctly says that 
henceforth ViBvamitra and his followers the Bharatas, will have nothing 
to do with Vasistha and his partisans, and that they will only meet in 
battle, to which the Bharatas will urge their steeds and carry their bows. 
The translation is, however, not easy, and the various versions differ con- 
siderably. The text is: (< Ima Indram Bharatasya ptftra apapitvam 
cikitur na prapitvam,hinvantya£vam aranam na nityam jyAvajam pariua- 
yanty&jau.” The commentary of Sayana is as follows : “ He Indra Bhara- 
tasya putra Bharatavamsya ime Visvamitra apapitvam apagamanam 
Vasiflthebhyas cikitur jinAnti prapitvam na jananti sis^aib saha tefam 
sangatir n&sti, brahmana eva ityarthah.” Dr. Muir conjectures Yol. I, 
p. 864, (Fa) sisthafy for iis{ai1?. 
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sage IJcIka had prepared for his wife Satyavati a dish, 
which would make her the mother of a soil endowed with 
all the worthy qualities of a Brahman, while her mother, 
the wife of Gadhin, was to eat another preparation, in 
order to obtain a brave warrior as her son. Through the 
fault of her mother, Satyavati changed the food, and each 
woman ate the dish prepared for the other. In consequence, 
Gadhin became the father of Visvamifcra, while IJcika 
at the instance of his wife Satyavati postponed the birth 
of a formidable and murderous Ksatriya for a generation, 
causing the curse to fall on her grandson, and not on her 
son. She became eventually the mother of Jamadagni 
who in his turn marrying Renuka, the daughter of Renu, 
had as his son the fierce matricide .Parasurama . 20 

Yisvamitra calls himself the son of Kusika . 26 Indra is 
likewise in the IJgveda addressed as the son of Kusika . 27 
According to the legend, Kusika, while living as a Brahma- 
carin, desired to have a son like Indra, who thereupon out 
of fear was born as the son of Gathin, and Indra in this 
manner obtained the name of Kausika . 28 'Visvamitra is also 

18 See Harivamsa , XXVII, 16 — 37. 

48 See Rgveda , III, 33, 5, above : “ Ahve Kusikasya siinuh.” 

87 See Rgveda I, 10, 11. Sayana remarks on this verse that though 
Yilvamitra was the son? of Kusika, iu reality it was Indra : “ He Kauiike 
Kufiikasya putra . . yadyapi Visvamitrah Kusikasya putrah tathapi tadru 
penendrasyaivotpaunatvat Kusikaputratvam aviruddham ayam vrttanto 
nukramanikayam uktah : Kuiikas tvaisirathir Indratulyaro putram iccliat 
brah macary am ca cacara tasya indra eva Gathiputro jajne iti. M 

88 See Harivamta, XXVII, 12 — 16 : 

12. Kii£aputra babhuvur hi oatvaro devavarcasah 
Kusikab Kusanabhafioa KuSambo Mnrtimamstatha. 

13 . Pahlavaib saha samvrddho raja vanacarais tada 
Kuiikas tu tapas tepe patram Indrasamaprabhara 
Labeyam iti tarn Sakras trasSd abhyetya jajnivan. 

14. PnrnS varpasahasre vai tam tu Sakro hyapa£yata 
atyugratapasair drstva sakasraksah purandarah. 

15. Samarthab putrajanane svam evamsam avasayat 
putratve kalpaySm asa sa devendral? surottamab. 

76 
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called Visvaratha. The Earivamsa gives a list of the sons 
of Visv&mitra, beginning with Devar&ta, who is identical 
with Sunahsepha, the son of the Brahman Ajigartta, or ac- 
cording to others of the Brahman IjtcJka, whom Visv&mitra 
saved from being sacrificed by baying, adopting and finally 
placing him at the head of his sons. The fifty elder sons of 
Visv&mitra scorned the proposal of their father, while 
Madhucchandas, the oldest and representative of the fifty 
younger sons, consented to acknowledge Sunahsepha or 
Devarata, a name he had been given by Visvamitra, aB their 
" eldest and senior. In consequence Visvamitra curaed those 
elder sons, causing them to have as their descendants the 
low castes — Andhras, Pupdras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas . 89 The history of Sunahsepha is very peculiar 


16. Sa Gadhir abhavad raja Maghavan Kaulik&b svayam 
Paurakutsyabhavad bharyfcm Gadhis tasyam ajayata. 

Compare with this ibidem, XXXII, 48—62. 

10 See Aitareya-Brahmaqa, VII, 16, ff : “ So’ jigartam Sauyavaiim ffim 
aienayaparltam aranya upeyaya; taiya ha trayab ; putra a sub : fiunabpuc- 
ohabt fiunablSpabi Sunolabgala iti.” This Ajlgarta Belli hii leoond ion to 
1 RShita. See Dr. M. Hang’s Aitareya-Brahmanam, Vol. I, pr. 180. AooordiDg 
to the HarivanUa, XXVII, 42, Sunabfiepha is the lecond son of the iage 
Rcfka. Bead filokai 41—48 and 68-6 6 : 

41. Aurvasyaivam fioikasya Satyavatyam mahaya&b 
Jamadagnis tapo viryajjajfie brahraavidam var&b. 

42. Madhyama£ca 6nnah6ephab Sunahpuoohab kanis{hakah 
Vifivflmitram tu day&dam Gadhib Kufiikanandanab- 

48. Janayam asa putram tu tapovidyaiamatmakam 

prapya brahmar^isam atam yo’yam sap tar sits m gatab. 

44. Vifivamitras tu dharmatma n&mnS. Vifivarathab imrtab 
jajfie Bhrgupraiadena Kautikad varafovardhanab. 

46. Vifivamitraiya tu sut&d Devaratadayai smytab 
prakhyatastri?u loke^u tSjiim namani miijttu. 

46. DevaSravah KatiGraiva yasmat Katyayana^f smrtab 
Salavatyam Hir&nyaksd Renur jajne’tha Re Human 

47. Sahkrtir Galavas caiva Mudgalai ceti vifrutab 
Madhucchando jayafioaiva Devalafica tathaf t&kab 

48. Kacchapo HaritaA caiva Vifivamitraiya t6 iutab 
tefam khyatini gotrawi Kaufiikanam mahatmanim. 
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and significant, not on account of his adoption by Vita* 
mitra, but because, in consequence of this adoption, the 
succession to the priestly office of Visv&mitra in its senior 
branch reverted to the Br&hmans; a caste to whioh Sunabft- 
pfaa belonged by birth. Devasravas and Devav&ta are in 
the ^Lgveda called Bh&ratas, and Sayana explains this pat- 
ronymic as meaning " the two sons of Bharata.” 80 Devae- 
•ravas occurs elsewhere, as we have seen, as the son of 


68. Viivamitritmajiinam tu SnnabiSphS’grajap amytab 
Bhargarab Kauiikatvam bi praptab aa muniaattamab- 
64. Vifvamitmaya putraa tn SunabMphd’bbavat Idla 
Haridaivasya yajfiS tn paiutvS viniyojitab 
66. DSvair dattab Sunabifpho Viivamitraya vai pvnab 
DSvair dattab aa vai yaamtd Devarataa tato’ bbavat. 


66. DSvaratAdayab aapta VMvamitrasya vai antib 
Dyyadvatiantatoapi Viivamitrtt tathaafakab* 

Compare abont Vitvamitra'a birth and prtgeny VififupurSvi, IV, 7, 
14-17. 

A bon t finnabte pba'a adoption and the onrae of Viivamitra against hla 
fifty eldest aona. see Aitarcyn-Btahinana., VII, 17, 18 1 (17) Noti hovsoa, 
Viivamitro dSva va imam mahyam araaatSti aaba DSvaratS VaiivSmitm 
asa . . . Ba hovaoa Sunahiephab, aa vai yatba no jflapayi rl japnlra tatha vada 
y athal viagiraaab aan nnpeyam tava pntratam iti aa hovaoa ViivamitrS 
jyeftha mfi tvam pntranam syaa tava ire?tha praja ayat, npfyi daivam m* 
dayam tens vai tvopnmantraya iti, ea hovaoa PunabiSpbab, saHjflaneneru 
vai brflyit aauhirdyaya me iriyai yatha’ham BharatayfabMjpiyam tava 
pntratam ityatha ha Viivamitrab pntrSn amantrayim iaa Madhnoohandab 
frnStana Rsabho RSanr Aftakab y8 kS oa bhritarab athanSamai jyaifthy- 
aya kalpadhvam iti. (18) Taaya ha Viivimitraayaikalatam pntri tob, 
pafiottad 6va jyiyBmso Madnoohandaaab, pafioliat kanfyltnaab tad yS 
JytyKmao na te knialam menir*. Tan aan vyajahSranttn vab pn^bte- 
Strata Stindbrab Pnmjrab SabarSb »«* i tyndanty abahavd 

bkavaati Vatfvamitra daaynnam bhfiyiathSb. 8a hoTloa.hUdhacobandab 
paficltatS. alrdbam yan nab pi« aafijinitS tasmimstifthamah* 
tvasarvfi knrmahe tvam anvailoo vayam amaait^tba ha 
pratitab putr5matu»tava.” In Dr. Hang's edition, Vol. I, pp. 188, 1M. 

Sgvida, X, 167, is dedicated to Viivamitra and Jamadagniand beta an 
mentioned at the end ofthe last or fourth verte.^. _ 

*• flea Mtviia, HI, 88, 8, 8. 8 . “ Aro>nthi, ^° ^ *. 

. DCvafcava DBvbvitSb audakfam." Sayana explains Bharati by BMrrtmt 

fiharataty* jnrtrau. 
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Viiv&mitra, and Devavfita may be another designation for 
Dfivarfita, nnder which name &nnahsepha was adopted by 
VifrvAmitra. In this case Bharata may, either as a personal 
or a tribal name, refer to Visvfimitra. 8 . 1 I must also not 
omit mentioning that according to the legend Visvfimitra 
fell in love with the nymph Menakfi, and that the daughter 
of both, Sakuntalfi, married Duqyanta, the son of thisnnion 
being king Bharata. This is another incident of the close 
connexion between Visvfimitra and the Bharatas. 88 

Visvfimitra is like his. rival- Vasi$tha an instanpC of 
great longevity. He performs at one time the. dnties of 
ohaplain to king SudAs, he elevates Trisadko to heaven, . 
he officiates as hotr-priest at the sacrifice of Hariscandra, 
he lives during the reigns of A.mbari$a, Dasaratha and 
B&ma, he performs his duties during 84 (from the 28th 
to the 61st) generations of kings of the line of Ikpvfikn. 
Dr. John Muir has fully pointed out this peculiarity.* 8 

We need not be surprised too that the genealogical 
tables concerning the desoent of Visvfimitra do not agree, 
and that the same Pur&na should contradict itself on this 
subject, as is the case with the parentage of Jahnu in the 
Harivamsa. 84 These inaccuracies give ample cause for 
oomplaint, but as I do not attach great historical impor- 
tance to the genealogical tables contained in the Mahfi- 
bh&rata, Rfim&yapa or other Epic and Pauranic poems, so 
far as the most ancient times are concerned, I have pnly 
quoted these statements to impress on the reader how 
unreliable they are, and how necessary it is to accept them 
with caution. 

11 8m Harieamia, XXVII, 06 j XXXII, 60, 61 ; and Aitariya-Brahmaga 
m quoted in the preceding taote j aw also Muir's Original Sanskrit Trots, 
Vol. I, p. 668. 

• • 8m Makabharata, Adiparvan, LXXII-LXXIV. 

*• Boa Original Sanskrit Teats, Vol. I, p. «&2. 

" Bee ibidem, p. SOS. 
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The position which ViSv&mitra occupies in ancient Indian 
history is so important, because he, a non- Brahman, and 
probably not of pure Aryan descent as belonging to the tribe 
of the Bharatas, raised himself by his own exertions to the 
highest pinnaole of dignity, thus securing for himself one 
after another the titles of Rajar$i, Mahar$i and Brahmar$i .* 5 
If Visv&mitra was not really an Aryan noble, the personal 
and bitter opposition against him is easily explained. The 
popular feeling of the mass of the Aryans fomented by the 
priests must have been strongly incited against the intrusion 
of a foreigner, though after the caste-restrictions had been 
once established and enforced, the fact of their previous 
non-existence was ignored for political reasons. The un- 
friendly treatment which Visv&mitra received at the hands 
of later reporters, Bhows clearly . that a hostile feeling 
still prevailed against him, long after the real circum- 
stances of these events had been forgotten. Vasi$tha still 
remains the favorite, and is praised for his patience and 
magnanimity, the great Brahmanic virtues, while VisvB- 
mitra is described as formed of inferior clay and credited 
with vindictiveness, cruelty and deceitfulness. As, however, 
he at last succeeded in becoming a Brahmarsi, Vasistha, 
his steady opponent, had to acknowledge this fact, and 
became reconciled to him. 

Professor Lassen when reviewing the combat between 
Vasi$tha and Visvftmitra thinks that a real war, in which 
barbarous nations took part, did not take place, that Vasi$- 
tha gained his victory not by warriors but by his' priestly 
rod, and that the legend acknowledges the superiority of 
the Brfthmans, as VisvAraitra could only obtain his Brah- 
manio dignity in the same manner a£ Brahmans do . 88 

»» The Balakan^a in the Ramayana, eargae 61— 66, contain* the history 
of Yifraraitra, and the Mahabharata in various Parvan*, a* the Adiparvan, 
atom, 46 fl, Udyogaparvan, 105-118, AnuiSsanaparvan, etc. 

*« § m Christian Lassen ’s Indueke Altertkumiltunde, Vol. I, pp. 719, 
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On the Bharatae. 

After these short sketches of the lives of Yasiftha and 
Vifrvamitra, as we find them contained in the Yedio, 
Epic and Panronic writings, I now tarn to consider the 
position of the Bharatas, to whom Visv&mitra belonged, and 
of whom he was the chief in lay and ecclesiastical matters. 
He is, as we have seen, repeatedly called Bharata in the 
Bgveda, either directly or by implication when this name 
is given to his sons; and other Yedio works, like the* 
Aitareya-Brfihmana, where he is addressed as best- of the 
Bharatas . 8 7 acknowledge him as such. The Bharatas 
appear, to have owed their fortune mainly to -the energy 
and statecraft of Visvftmitra, who raised them from an 
apparently low and dependent position to independence 
and power. The weakness of the Bharatas may be inferred 
trom the defeat they Suffered, a defeat to which Yasiftha 
alludes . 88 

The verse in question is explained by S&yana as alluding 
to a calamity which had befallen the Bharatas whom he 
identifies with the Trtsus, and from which Yasigtha their 
priest had extricated them. This identification of the 

719, seoond edition, (720, 726 in first edition) j “ Ihr K&mpf mit semen 
Motiven nnd seiner Masohinerie gehort der Form des ansgebildeten 
JBpos an. Dehip gehortdie Wunderknh, die alles erwiinsohte ersohafft 
an einem wirkliob&u Kampfe mit Waflen nnd einer Betheilignng der 
fremden Vdlker, der entarteten Krieg&r und der Urbewohner bei demselben 
sn denken, find wir nioht bereohtigt, da diese nnr Sehopfnngen der 
Diohtnng find. Anoh wird der eigentliche Bieg von Tasistha nicht durch 
Walton gewonnen, sondern dnreh seinen Stab. Die Sage stellt die 
votlendete TJeberlegenheit der Brahmans dar, weil Vifvamitra gendfchigt 
wild, die DnsnIKaglichkeit der Maeht der Xrieger ansnerkennea nnd seine 
Brahmanenwfirde nnr nabhder Weise der Brahmanen embhta.” 

* T JSee litartya’Brakmana, 711, 17 : Bharata ffabha. 

#i See .Rfilda, 711, 88,6: M Ba*<}a ivid goajanisa isan paricohinnl 
BharatS arbhakieafe, abhavaooa para iti Tasty fha id it Tftafinim vito apra* 
tfcan**” Compare p. #78, 
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Tftsits with the Bharatas ia evidently wrong.** The con- 
text is also not in favour of this interpretation, which, 
so far from being supported, is disproved by evidence. The 
account in the $gv€da makes it very improbable that Va- 
gi^tha was ever the priest of the Bharatas, and if he acted 
in those days as such, it must have been at a time when the 
Bharatas first joined theTrtsns, and Yiivftmitra did not think 
it advisable or was not yet strong enough to openly oppose 
Yasi$tha. But after VisvSmitra had with his followers 
seceded from the Trtsus, his connexion with them was 
broken for ever, and he, the foremost leader' of the Bharatas, 
identified himself thoroughly with this people, On the other 
hand Yasietha’s position towards this tribe is totally differ- 
ent. Though some scholars following the interpretation of 
Sayana, 4 0 regard Vasistha as the leader of the Bharatas, 

»• See Bay<xna to figvida VII, 88, 6 : “ Go ajanuo gavim prSraki da»<Ji 
iva yathi daa^hib parioohinnapatrSpaiakhi bhavanti tadrad Bharatab 
TfttfiaSm eva rajfiam Bharata iti namantarendpadanam iatrubhib pario- 
ohinni evasan it e vakararthab arbhakBedrbhaka alpafc&ean adit- parioobin. 
natvad anant aram era te|im Tttaanam Vaaijthab pura eta purdhito’bha- 
vaoea tatpaurShityasamarthyat Trtefinim vilab praj»b aprathanta avar- 
dhayanta.” Compare on the other hand Sayana to Bgvdda, III, 68, 24. 

Profaaaor Both baa repeatedly pointed out the inaoenracy of Sayana 
and in Me eeeay Zitr Litteratw and Qeichicht* det Weda eayi on pp. 98, 
Mi “Beider Debereeteung dee Volgenden babe ioh su oft yon Sajana 
ab gehen mtteaen, ale daaa der Zweck dieeer Blitter ea geetattete, Qberall 
die abweiobenden Brklimngen deeaelben awufflhren j ioh erwihne derail, 
ben daram nuran den Btellen, wo der you mir angenommene SinnewM- 
felhaft and dee Coipmentatore Auftaesung der Beet einer iltsrn rkktignn 
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to Trofomor Rudolph Both give* in hie work Zur litteratw and GeeeMeh- 
te dee Weda p. 90, the following veteion i “ Wie Stibe dee Oobeentnibsre 
wurdtn die wimifefl Bb&r&ts rerborcnen , VidiliTnpfor wurde Y*siBh(bft> 
anebreiteten eitb eiebald die Stamme der Tfiteu.” 

Profeeaor Alfred Ludwig, Vol. 11, p. 656 tranriatee thi»re«e ae Wlow.i 
« vvie gtibe, Treibsfc&cbe der Binder abgeschfcli {yon Kin den. nnd Aeten) 
wares' die hilfloeen Bharata, Vorkimpfer war ibnen aber dewm 

.u* eusr die Stkmme der Tftan.". He identi&ee in Vol. Ill, 
p. 171, the Tpteue with the Bharata*. Hr. B. T. U. Qrifith, Vol. Ill, p, 44, 
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most critics disagree with S&yaga, and ascribe (be defeat of 
tbeBharatas to the action of Vasi^tha. Considering the ques- ■ 
tion in all its bearings, I think that the Vedic verse should, 
without straining its meaning,, be understood in the latter 
sense. For the course of subsequent events it is immaterial 
what position is ascribed in this verse to Vasi$(ha, — whether 
as a friend at the commencement of their relations, or subse- 
quently as an enemy of the Bharatas, — so long as the Bhare- . 
tas are not identified with the Tftsus. The Bharatas who with 
Visv&mitra allied themselves at first with the Trtsus, were 
perhaps a numerous troop of adventurous- mercenaries who, 
like the Goths in the Roman Empire, sought service at the 
foreign court of king Sud&s, attracted by his reputation 
-for liberality. Received very kindly on terms of equality, 
they ingratiated themselves by their valourous acts still 
more with the king and with his high priest Vasi^ha, 
until, the latter discovered the ambitious designs of Visvft- 
mitra to supplant him. And it was just in time; for 
Visv&mitra had already been appointed domestic chaplain 
to Sud&s. Vasistba got rid of his rival, compelling him 
to retire with his followers from the court, but allowing him 
to retain the wealth he had acquired. Thus came to an end 


agrees with this view in his rendering : 11 Like sticks and staves wherewith 
theydri ve the cattle, stripped bare, the Bharatas were found defenceless t 
Vasishtha than became their chief and leader and widely were the Tfisns 1 
dans extended." To this he adds in note 8 : “ Bharatas apparently the 
same as the Tytsus.” 

See Dr. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Tsets, Vol. I, 820 : “ Like staves tor 
driving cattle, the contemptible Bharatas were lopped all around. Va> 
■ishtha marched is front, and then the tribee of the Tftens wen deployed.” 
Compare also Professor Heinrich Zimmer's Altindischu Lebe n, p. 128 s 
“Wie Ochsentreiberstocke warden die winrigen Bharata serbrochem 
FOhror (gegen sie) ward Vasishtha, and os'brcitetcn sich sns die Cane der 
Tften j ” and on p. 128 : “ Der endliche Ausgang ist freilich ein anderpr. 
Wahreud die Tf teu venohwunden sind in sphterer Zeit, strahlen in holiem 
Lichte die Bhirata.” 
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th e al lia poe between the Tftsus and Bharatas, and henceforth 
began the eontinnal rivalry and intrigues between the two 
priests to acquire supremacy. 

The Bharatas seem to have been so well known as soldiers 
of fortiine that their name became synonymous with 
mercenaries, like the Swiss who obtained in modern times 
a similar reputation. This appears to be the meaning of 
a sentence in the Aitarey a-Br&h maga in which Sftyana 
explains the meaning of Bharata as denoting warrior, and 
even in the JJigveda there occurs a passage where a similar 
meaning is implied in the term Bharata . 41 

From want of reliable historical information, we are com- 
pletely in the dark as to how the great change which be- 
fell the Bharatas came about. All we know is that they 
appear all on a sudden as the representatives of the great 
Aryan race which gave its name to India- In my opinion 
the Aryan invaders were comparatively few in number and 
felt the necessity of admitting to their ranks the most power- 
ful and respected classes of foreigners. To these latter 
belonged in the first place the strong and numerous Bharatas, 
whose ambition it was to force for themselves admission 
into the Aryan pale with the enjoyment of equal rights. 


* 1 See Aitareya-BrahmaQa , 2, 25 (in Dr. Hang’s edition, Vol. I, p. 44, 
and Vol. II, pp. 128, 129) : “ TasznSd dhapyetarhi Bbarat&b satvanam 
yittim prayanti,” which in Vol. II, p. 212 of Bothlingk’s and Both’s die* 
tionary is translated “ deshalb treten nooh hente Kriegsknechte in den Bold 
(freier, edler) Krieger, Ait. Br., 2, 25. 8aj. wenigstens dem Sixmo naoh rich* 
trlgr Bharata yoddharab satvanam sarathinam yetanam sampadayanth" Dr. 
Hang (Vol. II, p. 128) makes as to Bharata j the following remark : S&yana 
does hot take this word here as a proper name, in which sense we generally 
find it in the anciexit Sanskrit Literature, but as an appellative noun, 
meaning 1 warriors. 1 He derivea-the word from bfaxra cattle, and tan to 
extend, stretch, to which etymology no modern philologist will give his 
assent. Batvan is here explained by Sayan a as 1 charioteer.’ 

Compare RgvMa, II, 86, 2 : where Bharataeya smavah are explained by* 
flgy naa to mean u sarvasya jagato bhartfi Bndrasya ptitrab,” (the Manxts) 
the eons of Bndra the warrior. Compare Griffith, Vol, I, p. 888. 

77 
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Pot support they could always rely on their warlike ant 
independent kindred who had not joined them, but with 
whom they kept up friendly relations for some time at least* 
That the Bharatas outside the Aryan pale were respected 
and numerous, we know from Sanskrit sources. 4 * 

Though the Aryanised Bharatas became thus the govern- 
ing tribe among the Aryans in India, it must not be forgot- 
ten that they, in their turn, adapted themselves in many 
respects to Aryan manners and customs, adopting what 
seemed advisable and politic, and retaining what they were 
not specially required to yield ; perhaps, often only yielding 
temporarily for the sake of appearance. 

This connexion between the Aryanised and non -Aryan 
Bharatas is a matter of considerable importance, and 
legend has not forgotten it. For while Visv&mitra is by 
his adherents and fifty younger sons the representative of 
the Aryanised Bharatas, he is by the descendants of his 
fifty elder sons whom he cursed, the reputed ancestor of the 
barbarous and non-Aryan Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulindas and Mutibas, a fact to which I have already 
alluded , 4 a I do not intend to connect Visvamitra personally 
with these lower tribes, though there is no doubt that the 
Aitareja-Brfihm&qa does so. It is, however, very siguificant 
that the existence of a relationship between the high and 
low caste Bharatas is already admitted in early times. 

When speaking of the Bars or Bh&rs I pointed out 
their identity with the Bharatas, an idea which had pre- 
viously presented itself to Sir Henry M. Elliot , 44 Their 
name can be connected with the Sanskrit Barbara or Far- 
mta, the wellknown Aryan word for barbarian, which latter 


** e-v- from the Barivamiu, XXXII, 1, 68, as quoted above ou p. 89, 
" See above, p. 592, and Aitariya-Brdhmaiia, VII, 18. 

♦ * Seo above, pp. 87—47, 
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term may hare originated from their harshly-pronounced 
tribal name Bftr, It has in my opinion nothing to do, with 
bat or bar, the Banian tree, which etymology has been pro- 
posed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, and has lately been 
recommended again by Mr. J. F. Hewitt . 45 The latter 
scholar is also inclined to admit a non- Aryan origin of the 
Bharatas, but he prefers a Kolarian source, while the 
Bharatas belong according to my opinion to the Gauda- 
Dra vidian s of whom they appear to me to form the very 
nuoleus. 

I hope I have made it clear that, the Bharatas being the 
most powerful and numerous mftion in India, this country 
should be named after them Bharatavar$a f though the 
form Bharatavarfa is in more common use . 46 


* * See above p. 42, and Notes on the early history of Northern India, 
Fart II, by J. F. Hewitt, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 
Vol. XXI, p. 280. I may here remark that the first part of this book eon- 
taining the observations about the Bars was published previously- to 
Mr. Hewitt's Notes. 

46 See Lassen's Indische Alterthumskunde , Vol. I, pp. 704, 705 (first edn., 
p. 714) : 14 Wfihrend das zuletzt genannte Gesclilecht seinen Namen dnroh 
naoh ihm benannte Stadte der Naohwelt aufbewahrt hat, ist der Name der 
ihm in der altesten Zeit eng verbundenen Uharata an keine Oertliohkeft 
gebunden j ihr Andenken hat sioh dagegen erhalten in dem Namen Bharata 
flir das ganze Indian, die grosse Schlacht und das grosse sie erz&hlende 
Epos. (Da der Name der Bharata in den Vedisohen Liedern vorkommt 
und daher filter ist, als die Benennung Bharata , kann der Name des Kttnigs 
nioht wohl, we hier angegeben, aus dem Namen des Landes gebildei 
worden aein, sondei* ist derselbe, wie der Volksname, so wie Piirw, Yadu 
und Twrvaqa sogleiob als Namen der Stamm e und der Kfinige sioh finden.) 
Wir mfissen diesem Volk deshalb eine grosse Bedeutung flir die filteste 
Gesohichte zuerkenuen. Sic spricht sich auch darin aus, dess der KOUig 
dieses Namens als der erste Eroberer der gauzen Erde in der Sage gilt and 
daher die Beinamen Sarvabhawna und Sarvaddma/na, erhalten hat. Wens 
dieee Uebertreibung der Diobtung die Reohnung geachrieben werden muss, 
so wird dooh insofern diese Ueberlieferung gereohtfertigt, als in eioer 
der filtesten vorepisohen Sohriften von Bharata erwfihnt wird daw er 
vow Himaiaja an lfings der Yamuna und der Qanga grosse Pferdeopfe* 
verriohiet and daduroh die weite Maoht der Bharata gegriindefc, babe." 
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The nominal ancestor Bharata is, bo far as I know, not 
mentioned as a king in the ^>gv§da, yet the term may per* 
haps be occasionally taken as applying to the ancestor of 
the Bharatas, though in by far the greater nnmber of cases 
it applies to the tribe . 47 While speaking of the word 
Bharata, I must not omit to mention that Agni, the god of 
fire, is called Bharata in the Bgveda, and that Bftyapa 
explains its meaning in this context as the bearer of the 
oblation . 48 

To some othpr meanings of this word I hare already 
alluded, but the best information on this subject is to be 
found in the great Sanskrit dictionaries of Professors Both- 
lingk and Both . 49 

When the Bharatas had once established their supremacy, 
they ruled for a long period extending their sway far to the 
east ; and the expression of Panini when he mentions the 
eastern Bharatas supports this supposition . 50 Their non- 
Aryan origin had by this time been entirely forgotten, and 
they ranked and were esteemed everywhere as the gennine 
representatives of the noblest of Aryan races. The Bharatas 
appear to have been divided at an early period into two 
branches. These, however, did not immediately separate, 
but kept united for a long time under the leadership of 
one ohief, until the reigning family became extinct in its 
direct line. These two main branches were represented 

4f In Rgvida, VII, 16, 4, Siyaaa explains the word Bharata as 
Daasyantih, the son of Dusyaata j bat there is no special reason tor this 
interpretation. With respect to Sayana’a commentary, however reliable 
it may be on the whole, we mast never forget that it was compiled not quite 
■ix hundred yean ago. 

*• See Bgvida, II, 7 ; 1, 6; IV, 26, 4. Siyaaa explains in this last verse 
Bharata as meaning “ bearer of the oblation," havito bhartar- He evidently 
eonaeots Bharata with the root bhr, to bear. , Bead also Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Tests, Vol. I, pp. 846, 849, note 146. 

•• See in the Sanskrit WSrtsrbueh, Vol. V, pp. 211 — 818, and BSthHagk 
Sanskrit Worterbuoh in kftrserer Vassnng, Vol. IV, p. 868. 

** See Ptu/ini, II, 4, 08 : “ Bahvaoa Utah PmeyabharatSyn." 
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eventually by the Kuru-Pafic&las, the latter being after* •* 
wards replaced by the Pfinijavas. These two tribes of 
the Bhsratas- correspond to the original divisions of the 
Indian aborigines into Gandians and Dravidians. 

The ^gvfida does not mention together the donble race as 
the Kurn-Pafic&laa, nor does it separately name the Korns, 
Paficfilas or Pfiq^avas. It is therefore probable that at that 
time the Bharatas continued to live united as one great 
nation . 8 1 

In two songs of the Bgveda a tribe of the Krivia is spoken 
of as dwelling in the neighbourhood of the upper Sindhu 
and AsiknI. 5 ® In the §atapatha-Br&hmana the Krivisare 
identified with the Pafic&las, who are said to have been called 
in ancient times Krivi. The term Kuru-Krivi would in these 
circumstances be synonymous with Kuru-PancUla, a term of 
frequent occurrence .® 8 If this is the .case, and there iB 
no reason to doubt it, the term Krivi is in my opinion 
formed by a sort of assonance from the original word Kuru, 
a mode of formation which is by no means unusual in the 
Gauda-Dravidian languages, and which also occasionally 
occurs in Sanskrit. By modifying in a slight manner the 
first and principal word, the second term, without having 
any special meaning of its own, is made to indicate in a 
vague way all similar things. For instance, if the first word 
of such a compound denotes a man, tribe, animal or any other 

• i It is just possible that an allusion is made to the two divisions of 
the Bharatas in the famous hymn in which Vaaiftha extols the victory of 
8udss, and announces that the Icing had scattered twenty-one families of 
the two VaUtaraa tribes, if this expression can be explained as referring to 
the Kuru- Paficilai or Kuru-Krivis. See Rgoeda, VII, 18, 11 : “ Ekam ca 
jo vim 4 at im oa travasyS Vaikarnayor janSn rSja nyastalj.” See Zimmer’s 
Altmduchu Lebm,, p. 103. 

•* Bee Rgvida, Till, 80, 84, and VIII, 82, lS.-SSyana explains Krivi 
in the first plane as meaning a well. 

•» See iatajxUha-Brihma^, Kill, 5, 4, 7 : “ Krivaya M ha vai pur* 
FnflaBanleaksatg ” 
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“ eOOBd “y P««on or thing 

^ttf k "HT* WKrf ” 1 toke *' M «5 

of this kind This fondness, for assonance is a strikL 
peonliwty oftheHindus. A few examples in common ui 
will suffice to illustrate this habit. The Telugu and TamS 
people say thus ^urramu girramu or kuderi kukris they 
want to speak of horses and similar animals, iMrwm giHrZ 
denotes all kinds of sciences, »SmOn gimdn all kinds of things 
aI1 kinds of books, and katti pifft all kindto 
of knives. I have previously derived Kurv fromaGauda- 

Dravidian root, 8 ® and Krivi is- in this case formed according 
to grammar, for the first vowel of the original word becomes 

Ltf S 1 - Pl T^r , inVariably *> * ni in a dissyllabic like 
’ the / °l the fir8t "yll-We hri necessitates an * in 
J ae00nd : 1X1 these circumstances I cannot accept 
toe denvat.cn proposed by Professor Lassen, who sees in 
toe word kuru. a malformation of W>° I nee d not add 
that the expletive krivi in this connexion is not a real name, 

p T afterward8 be «»“e a pickname for the 

Pafic&las. . The word Krm in the %veda has also 

mm, tombing WPMin S ^Petition* as gentlemen gxnt It- 
this peculiar replication 'i.‘ 

0«.^ and OaJkcyata, ^yala and 
** See about, pp. H»— U8. 

nidit mit ihrem ilteren *1 ***?** 

‘ ThStigen,’ sioher aus derselben Warael uud mU "t** 
i*t der Name der Srivi au. tarei £ch 
«“«»*<* tto *Ms i. called Krawya. ^ (0f * ^ " 
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other meanings. On the other hand the word Kuru is by 
itself not fonnd as a tribal name in the fcgveda, yet it forme 
no doubt part of each expressions as Kurunga and Knru- 
sraTas which occur in it; The compound Kuru-Krivi sug- 
gests to my mind the supposition, that the Kurus must have 
been predominant at the time when it came into use. Yet I 
believe thatthe Pancfilas represented originally the older and 
stronger section of the Bharatas. The Bharatas became sub- 
divided into two great halves j the Kurus being the leaders 
of the one, the Paficftlas or later on the PftpdavaB those of the 
other set. The same division is, as intimated above, repre- 
sented among the non- Aryan Bharatas by the Gaudians and 
DraridianB. While the Br&hmans among the Kuril- Pafio&las 
classed themselves according to the people among whom 
they lived, so also did their descendants divide themselveB 
at la subsequent period into Gau4a-Brfthmans and Dr&vuja- 
Br&hmans. 57 

The Mikh&bh&rataand the other Epic and Pauranic works, 
though not following a scientific system in the genealogical 
arrangement of the various tribes, still acknowledge the 
descent of the Paficftlas and Kurus from Bharata, and by 
doing so admit, in an indirect way, what I have taken great 
pains to prove. Bharata, who in the Mahftbh&rata is repre- 
sented as the son of king Dusyanta and Sakuntalft, the latter 
well-known as the daughter of Visv&mitra, appears through- 
out as the first and greatest king of the Bharatas, in short as 
the founder of the race. According to the Aitareyabrfth- 
mana he was consecrated by the sage Dlrghatamas, the son 
of Mamata, and having conquered the whole world, per- 
formed numerous horse-sacrifices, and gave away mil- 
lions of superbly decked elephants. In short the deeds 
he performed were as far beyond those of his forefathers, 
or of any succeeding per son belonging to the five 

•* Bee stove, pp. 21, 22, 116, 117 end 118. 
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daises of men, as the sky is beyond the reach of mortal 
hands .® 8 Bhnmanyu succeeded his father Bharata in the 
kingdom. After Bhnmanyu came his eldest son, the great 
monarch Suhotra, who conquered the whole world up to the 
sea, and who, according to one tradition was the father of 
Ajamfrjha, while according to another he was his great-grand- 
father. A jamKjha had six sons by his three wives Dhuminf, 
Nil! and Eesinl. $k$awas the eldest and succeeded his father 
as king, while from Du^ manta and Paramesthin, the two sons 
of NSlI, are said to have descended all the PancSlas . 5 9 In the 
time of Samvarana, the son of $k$a, a fearful famine broke 


• 1 See Aitareya-Brahmofa, VII I, S3 j also H.T. Colebrooke’s MisciUantons 
Jtooy«,Vol. I, pp. 87, 89 in his article “ On the Vedas, or sacred writings 
of the Hindus." See Mahdbharata , Adiparvan , XOIV, 17—19 ; and XOV : 

17. R&thantary&m satin pa&ca pafioabhutopam&mstatab 
Ilino janayim asa Dusxnantaprabhrtin nfpan ; 

18. Dujmantam Surabhimau ca Pravarom Vasam eva ca 
teaim jyes^ho’ bhavad rija Dufmanto Janamejaya. 

19. Dufmantid Bharato jajfie vidvan Sakuntalo nrpab 
tasmad Bharatavarafasya vipratasthe mabad yafiab. 

Ibidem, XOV, 28, 29, 81. 28: Dusmantab khalu Viivamitraduhitaram 
Sakuntalim nimopayemi, yasy^m asya jajfie Bharatab. 29 : Atranuvare • 
Aaildkan bhavafceb * 

Bhastra mata pitnb putro yens j&tab sa eva sab 
bharasva putram Dayman ta mivamamsth&b Sakuntalim. . . 

81. Tato'sya bharatatvam 

This filoka contains another explanation of the word Bharata. Sakontali is 
called an apsaras in &athapatha-Br&hmana, XIII, 5, 4, 18. See p. 602, 

•• According to the Adiparvan, XOIV, 30—33, Suhotra is the father of 
Ajamlgha. 

80. Aiksvik! janayim asa Suhdtrftt pjrthivipate 
Ajamfgham 8umi<Jhafica Purutnfdhaflca Bharata. 

31. Ajami<Jho varas tisim tasmin vaihiab pratifthitab 
«a$ putrin so* pyajanayat tisjiu atriau Bharata. 

82. Bksam Dhamtnyatho Nlli D uf manta- Paraxnesfhinaa 
KSfiinyajanayaj Jahrmm sntau oa Jala-Bnpinaa. 

83. Tatheme sarvapaficala Duamanta-Paramdsthindb 
anvayab Kuiiki rijan Jahndr amitatejasab. 

In XOV, 88—86, it is stated, that Suhotra* i son Hastin was the father 
of Vikoptana, who in his tom became the father of Ajamlgha. 
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out and many people died from pestilence, drought 
and other calamities- _ To crown all, enemies invaded the 
country, and the Bh&ratas were beaten. At last the king 
of the PafioSlas set out with his enormous armies to subdue 
the whole world, and directing his attaok against Saihva- 
rana, he .utterly defeated and compelled him to leave his 
oountry, together with his wife, children, relations and 
ministers, obliging them to seek shelter on the banks of the 
Sindhn where they remained for a thousand years. 5 * 

Most probably it is this invasion of the Paficftla king 
Dormukha to which the Aitareyabrft hm apa refers, when 
it reports that the Pafic&la Durmukha was conseorated by 
the sage Brhaduktha, and through the knowledge which 
he thus acquired became king, a position not previously oc- 
cupied by him, and went conquering the whole earth. 50 
L aaaen who comments on these passages, points out the 
remarkable fact that Durmukha is mentioned in the Br«h- 


mana immediately after Bharata. 5 1 

•• See Adiparvan, XCIV : 

84. Jala-Bnpinayor jyeftham Jftkfam ihur janadhipam 
Bk|at Saravarano jajiie raj a vara i akarah aatab- 

85. Arfc*8 Saievarane rajan praaaaati vaeundharim 
aaak» ayafr aumahan aait prajanam iti nab irntam. 

86. Vyaiiryata tato ra?tram kjayair nanavidhala tada 
k?nnmrtynbhyamaiLan»tya vyadhibhiica lamahatam. 

87. Abhyaghnan Bharatamieaiva aapataSnam battni ea 
calayan vaaudhafioSinaiii balena oaturaagiaS. 

88 . Abbyayat tafloa Pafloalo rijitya tawwa mablin 

/ akaaahinibhir daSabhis aa Snam aamare’jayat. 

88. Tatas aadarae aamStyaa aapntraa saauhTjjanab 

raja Saravaranaa taamSt palayata mababhayat. 

40. SindbSr nadaaya mahato nikufijS nyavaaat tada 
nadiritayaparyantS parvataaya aamlpatab. 

41 Tatravaaan bahun kalan BharatS durgam Mntab 
' tiaim mvaaatam tatra aahaaram parivataaran. 

•* Set Indi*ch 0 AlUrthumkufide, VoL I, P° 786a ^ 
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Sadfvarapa was, then visited, so relates the Mah&bhftraia, 
by (he great sage Vasijtha, and alter appointing him his 
family priest, regained his country, beoame the supreme 
lord of the earth, and taking as his wife Tapatl, the 
daughter of the sun, became through her, the father of 
i[urv. As Kuru was very righteous, he was made king 
by the people, and conferred fame on the country called 
alter him Kuruj&figala, and sanctified Kuruks§tra by his 
penance. 

The whole story as told in the Mah&bhftrata is very im- 
probable, especially the introduction of Vasi$tha and the 
retreat of Samvaratia to the Indus. This Saihvarapa, most 
likely the last of the Bbaratas in the direct line of suc- 
cession, was expelled by the Pafio&las, aha the Bharata king- 
dom thus came to an end.** Then followed a long time of 
anarchy during which the Pafio&las retained their power. 

The Ganges separated the Pafic&las into Northern and 
Southern , Pafic&las. In the commentary to P&pini the 
Eastern and Western Pafio&las are mentioned.* 8 The 
Pafic&las were nearly connected with the P&ndavas, who 
in foot because later on their representatives and were even 
called PaSc&las, an appellation to which the foot of their 
bong five in number have contributed. They became 
also by Draupadf's ohoice, the sons-in-law of Drnpada, 
king of the Pafic&las... 

The term Pamc&la is differently explained, but contains 
most probably the number five (paflca). The descent of 
the Pafic&las given in the Harivam&a and Pur&pas differs 
from that quoted above from the Mah&bh&rata. The five 
Pafio&las are in the former the sons of Haryasva, sixth in 
descant from Ajaml<jha. Their father is said to have 

•» See idiyarww, XGV, 48—46. A boat 8»» varan* compart alao iM*m, 
XOV, 87, aad chapters XCIV, 01XXIII— CIiXXV. 

•» flea Shatavaiapurifa, IV, 86, 80, 81 j and Fiaini, II, Ml, 
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originated their name by declaring that his five sons were 
sufficient for the protection of the country [paflca + alatri ). # * 
The name may have also been bo called from the country 
consisting of five districts, similarly as the Panjab obtained 
name from five rivers (Pancanada ). 96 

The word Pafic&la appears grammatically to be formed 
by the addition of the primitive affix ala to the cardinal 
number panca. 66 It is possible too that the name may have 
beeni formed by means of the Gauda-Dravidian alan, like 
Vellftla, Ball&la, Bhill&la, Batgala, etc . 67 

The PancSlas were not unknown to the Greek and Roman 
geographers and historians, for we find them mentioned* 
by Ptolemy, Arrian, Pliny and others . 68 

With respect to my derivation of the name of the town 
of Benares or Var&i?asf, I think it not amiss to mention 
that it is reported to have been founded by the Pafic&la 

. ** See Barivamta, XXXJI, 68—66 : 

68. Ajami^hd’ paro varhaab sruyatam purusottama 
Ajamifjhasya Nilinyam Susantir udapadyata. 

64. Purujatib Sufiantes tu Babya6vab pur a j at i tab 
Bahyalvatanayab pafioa babhiivur amaropamab* 

66. Mndgalas Brfijayaicaiva raja Brhadi^ua emjtab 
Yavinarafica vikrantah Krimilasvaioa paucamab- 
66. Pafioaite rakfaaayalam defianam iti visrutah 

pafioanam viddhi Panoalan sphitair janapadair Vftan. 

According to the Vifaupurana, IV, 19, Ajamiijba had by his wife Nilini 
a son Nila, whose son was Santi, whose son was SoUnti, whose son was 
Pnrajana, whose son was Cakfus, whose son was Haryaiva (the Bahyaiva 
of the Harivarafia and Agnipurana) and whose five sonswrere Mndgala, Sffija- 
ja, Bfhadisu, Pravira and Kampilya. There are great yariations in these 
names, in the various Puraaas. Compare H. H. Wilson's Viahnupurapa t 
edited by Fitsedward Hall, Vol. V, pp. 144?, 146. 

«» See Bhagavatapuraqa, IV, 29, 7: Panoalah pafioa visaya yanmsdhye 
Nav&kham pur am. 

ss gee Theodor Benfey’s Handbuch der Samkritsprache, p. 161. 

•’ Lww avuui, pp. 104, 105. 

••See Ptolemy's Geographic VII, 1, 61, where the town TlaterdK* is 
mentioned; Arriani Hiatoria Indica, II, 6, 7; C. Plinii Sectwdi Historia 
Natwralia, VI, 22. 
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ting Divod&sa, the son of Bucteva, who through his grand- 
father Haryasva, king of the Ksii and Ajamftjha, was a 
direct descendant of Bharata, and by nationality a 
Bharata .® 9 

The Pafioftlas were ultimately ousted by the Kurus. To 
connect Samvaranawith the Kurus superhuman influence was 
required, and this is intimated by making Tapatff, a daughter 
of the god Vivasvat and the younger sister of S&vitrI . T0 
Kara became the reputed ancestor of the Kurus. The 
■Mah&bh&rata contains two genealogies of the Gandra or 
Lunar dynasty, the first endB with Dev&pi, Ssntanu and 
Blhllka, the sons of Pratlpa, and the other with Asvame- 
dhadatta, the son of &at&nlka . 7 1 For the first table 

99 See about, p. 41, also Mahabharata , Anudasanaparvan, XIII, 9 — 16: 

9. Kaiifvapi njpo rajan Divodasapitamahab 
Haryatva iti vikhyatd babhuva jayatamvarab. 

10. Sa yifcahavyadayadair agafcya purusarsabha 
Gfangayamnnayor madbye s&ngrame vinipatitab- 

11. Tatftn hafcva narapatim Haihayas te maharathab 

\ pratijagmtLb porim ramy&m vatsya namakatobhayab* 

IX Haryai vasya oa dayadab KSiirajd ’bhyafioyafca 
Bade vo devasahkaiab sSksad dharma ivaparah. 

18. Sa palayam aaa mahfm dharm&tma kaiinandanab 
, tear vitabavyairagatya yndhi sarvair vinirjitab. 

14. Tamathajau vinirjitya pratijagmnr yatbagatam 
' Bauds vaa tvatba Kalilo Divodfisd’ bhyafioyata. 

16, Divddasaa tu vijfiaya viryam teiam mah&tmanam 
YSraa&sim mabatejS nirmame fakraiasanat. 

In th 4 HarivamAa, Yisnnpnrana and elsewhere Divodasa is the son of 
Badhryafva, the son of Mndgala, the son of Haryai va (or Bahy&fva). In 
ggygda, YI, 61, 1, is mentioned a Divodasa, a son of the sage Vadhryaiva. 

Bee Indiache Alterthumskwnde, Yol. I, pp. 734—786; Adiparvan, 
OLXXIII, 7. 

Bee Adiparvan, XCIY and XOY. According tCLtbe 94tb chapter 
Xuru bad five sons, Avik^it, Abhi?yanta, Caitraratha, Mnni and Janaanfi- 
jaya. AvikaiVa sons were Pariksit, Sabalafva, Adiraja, Viraja, Salmala, 
Uooaifiravas, Bhangakara and Jitari. Parityit bad six sons, Kakfasena, 
UgrasSna, OitraBena, Indrasena, Susena and Bhimasena. Janamejaya’a 
sons were Db|taraytra, Pawdu, Balilika, Nifadha, Jambunada, Kuatfodara, 
Padati and Yeeati. Dbj taraftra’s bohs were Haatin, Yitarka, Kritha, 
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Dhrtar^tra and Ffttfa are the sons of Janameiaya, the 
grandson of Kuru, in the latter Dhrtar^tra, Pa^u and 
Vidura are the grandsons of Santana, the brother of Dev&pi 
Md son of Pratipa. The genuine line of Kuru seems to 
have ended with Devapi and his brot hers. Ofthegenea- 

Ku^ina,JIavilSr&va., Iudribha and Bhumanju, and of hi. grandion. are 
mentioned Pratipa, DharmanStra and Sunetra. Pratipa had three aont. 
jDerapi, Santann and B&hlika. Devapi retired into the forest and 
eantanu, the youngest of the three brothers, suoeeded to the throne. 

According to the 95th chapter Kuru married and had a son Viduratha, who 
married Madhavi and had Anafivan, who by Amrta had Parikait, who by 
Suyaias had Bhimasena, who by Kaikeyi had PratiSravaa, whose son was 
Pratipa, who by Sunanda had Devapi, Santann and Bahllka. Devapi went 
as a boy into the forest and Santann becamo king, who by Ganga had 
Devavrata also called Bhisma. Bhisma out of kindness married his father 
Santann* to Satyavati, known else as Gandhakali. Satyavati had by a 
previous connexion with the sage Parafera a son Dvaipayana, the cele- 
brated Vyasa. Santanu had by Satyavati two sons, Yicitravlrya andOitran- 
gadaj the latter was killed by a Gandharva and Yicitravlrya becoming 
king married Amblka and Ambalika, the daughters of the king of Kail, 
but dying childless Satyavati asked her son Vyasa Dvaipayana to beget 
offspring for his brother, and he, obeying his mother, begat DhftaraH^ra, 
Pan<3u and Vidura. Dhrtarajtra had 100 sons by his wife Gandhari, of 
whom the moBt renowned are Duryodhana, Duiiasana, Vikarna and Citra- 
sena. Pan<?u had two illustrious wives, Kunti or Prtha and Madri. Paw<|u 
while hunting killed a deer which was playing with his mate, and this 
deer being a sage, cursed him so that he might experience the same feelings 
as he bad felt. Out of horror Pan<jlu became pale, and not being able to ap- 
proach his wives, he &Bked them to raise offspring for hint, and Knnti had 
thns by Dharma a son Yudhipthira, by Maruta Bhima (Vfkodara) and by 
£akra Arjuna, while Madri had Nakula and Sahadeva by the two Afvins. 
When Pan<iu had died and Madri burnt herself with him, Kunti brought up 
the ohildren, who went to Hastinapura and were introduced to Bhisma and 
Vidura. Draupadi became their common wife and Yudhipthira had from 
her a son Prativindha, Bhima a son Sutasoma, Arjuna Srutaklrti, Nakula 
Satanika, and Sahadeva Srutakarm&n. Yudhisthira had besides by Devika 
a son Yaudheya, Bhima by Valandhari Sarvaga and by Hiqlimba Ghatotka- 
oa, Arjuna by Subhadra, VasudSta’s sweet-speaking sister, Abhimanyu, 
Nakula by KarSaumati Niramitra, and Sahadeva by Vijaya Suhotra. These 
were the eleven sons of the five Paaijavas. Abhimanyu had by Uttara a 
stillborn Child who was revived by Kunti and called Pariksit. Pari kf it 
married Madravatl and had by her Janamejaya, who had by Vapnf(hama 
two sons Satanika and Sankukarna* Satanika married a Vaidehi and her 
eon was Afvsmedhadatta. 
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logies contained in the Adiparvan of the Mah&bh&rata, 
the first which ends in the 94th chapter, appears on the 
whole more trustworthy, yet it does not altogether inspire 
confidence. The genealogical account in prose contained 
in the 95th chapter is no doubt extracted from the 
previous pedigree to which are joined some additions, for it 
gives as a rule only one son, the successor to the throne, 
but it names on the other hand the wives of the kings. 
It iB arranged with the avowed intention to fix and to 
strengthen the position of the P&ngavas, by introducing 
into the pedigree several mythical personages. The 
Pur&Qas supply a third pedigree which much resembles 
the latter. 71 

It is hardly imaginable that Janamejaya, to whom Vai* 
samp&ydna relates the pedigree of the royal race to which 
the kipg himself belonged, would have listened quietly to an 
account, the untrustworthjness of which especially with 
regard to the morepeCent times was so manifest, and the 
inoorreotneBS of which no one could know bettor than the 
Hug himself .‘Peculiarly enough the only Janamejaya who 
occurs in the first genealogical table is the father of Dhrta* 
rftetra and P&ndu, while in the other account Janamejaya, to 
whom the events of the past are told, is the great-great- 
grandaon of PmkJu. This contradiction is too apparent to 
require further comment. 

After these cursory remarks about the descent of the 
Kurus and Pafic&las, I may mention that at a subsequent 
period both tribes dwelt as neighbours in Madhyadesa, the 
Kurus living north*east of the Pafic&las. ■ Both are 
often mentioned together. Thus the Aitareya-Brfihmapa 7 * 


** 6m IndUche Alt*rthuvuhunde, Vol. I, pp. 787, 788. 
t» See AHariia-Brihmafa, VIII, 14 1 “ Ye ye ca KuropafteSliaiin r*je- 
nah Wratoiinannim rajyaywv* te'bhioioyante, rijetyenan abhijiktfa. 
ioakwUk* 1 ’ Compare also V, 7, 2, 8 j III* 2, 8, l«i Y, 

8, 6, etc. { WjfownJyi Bamhita (Kiev* reoention), XI, 8, St A »• About 
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reports that the kings of the Kuru-Pafloalas were conse- 
orated to the kingship together With the Vasas and Ufina- 
ras and got the title of king. 

In such a vast country as India is, it must happen that 
in the course of time kindred individuals and tribes became 
settled in different districts, and were for the sake of distinc- 
tion called by such names as express these differences. 
These distinctive appellations can be likewise used for 
marking periods in the history of those to whom they 
apply, if once their origin is known and their significance 
is accepted. And this is not rare in India where it 
still not unfrequently occurs that whole villages, and even 
smaller districts, are in times of war, famine or other cala- 
mities deserted by their inhabitants who settling in another 
place, apply the name of their old habitations to the new 
home, distinguishing the old from the modern, by adding to 
it the necessary local distinctions. We hare thus an East, 
a North, a West, and a South Madura. One section of the Ka- 
narese is known as the Bagagas or Northerners, while among 
the Vaisnavas the two main sects are designed Northerners 
(Vadakalai) and (Southerners) Tehkalai. Instances of this 
kind exist also in Sanskrit, where we meet such expressions 
as Uttarakuravah, northern Kurus, Dak$ ina kuravah , south- 
ern Kurus, UttaramadreLh, northern Madras, TJttardkogaWy, 
northern Khsalas, PrakkoaaldLh, eastern Kflsalas, Uttarapan- 
eUltm (rl$tram) North Paficftla, DakfinapaflcHlam, South 
Pafio&la, etc. 

The ancestors of the Ganda-Dravidians lived, as I have 
already pointed out, on both sides of the Himalaya, and 
Professor Lassen had good reason for fixing the abode of 
the Uttarakurns beyond this great mountain chain. In 

Kam-PtfioalM Me alio Profenor Jnliu* Eggelmg'i introduction to the 
trMlUtSon of the Setepatha-Brihm&aa, VoL XII, pp. XLI— XLIII of the 
Baend Bockt of tht Scut. 
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like manner the B&hllkas, and other kindred tribes of the 
Bharatas, the Pahlavas and Pallavas, lived beyond the abode 
of snow. Those Gauda-Dravidians who resided in India 
remembered of course quite well at the beginning their far 
distant relatives, but the longer the separation continued, 
the dimmer became the recollection, till the existence of 
these people lived only in the legend, and was looked 
upon as a matter of mere imagination possessing no real 
foundation. Peculiarly enough we find this very opinion 
expressed in two different places in one and the same work. 
In the Aitar&ya«Br&hmaiia it is contended that the various 
nations who live in the northern region beyond the Hima- 
laya, such as the Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras, are conse- 
crated to glorious rule ; but a little further on it is said that 
the land of the Uttarakurus is the realm of the gods, which 
no mortal can conquer . 74 The Mahabh&rata, R&mayaua, 
Purftnas and other Sanskrit works contain repeated allusions 
to the Uttarakurus. The fame of this couutry had spread 
even to foreign nations, and Ptolemy speaks of the town, 
mountains and people of the Ottorokorrha. Plinius and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other classical writers mention 
them also . 75 Professor Lassen has sufficiently proved that 
the country named after the Uttarakurus was not a myth, 


,4 See Aitaretja-Brahmana, VIII, 14 : “Tasmad etasyam udicyam difii 
ye ke ca pare Ha Himavantam janapadalj Uttarakurava Uttaramadra iti 
vairajyaya eva te* bhif icy ante," and VIII, 23 : “ Yada brahmana uttara- 
kurSn jayeyam atha tvam u ha §vaprthivyai raja eyas aonapatir evate’ham 
eyam iti. Sa horaca Vasifthas Satyahavyo devakaetram vai tad na vai 
tad martyo jetum arhatyadrukfo me a’ta idam dada iti.” Compare Hang’s 
Aitariya-Brahmanam , Vol. I, pp. 203 aod 211 ; Colebrooke’a Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. I, pp. 88— 43; ProfeBsor Weber’s IndischeStudien, Vol. I, 
p. 218, and IX, pp. 841, 342 ; Muir’ a Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, pp. 402, 
403, and Vol. II, pp. 324, 325. 

See Claudii Ptolemaei Qeographia edit. 0. F. A. Nobbe, Vol. II, 
pp. 128, 120, 130, and 245, or VI, 16, 2, 3, Spot 'Orropoicofifias i VI, 16, 6, the 
people 'OrropoK 0 j^cu, and YI, 16, 8 and VIII, 24, 7 the town ’OrropOKo^a 
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though the recollection of it had faded away and the people 
of India treated it afterwards as a divine fable land . 76 

The Kurus and the PaficSlfts were the two principal tribes 
of the Bharatas, who alternately lived in close friendship 
with, or fought against, each other in fierce battleB. Suoh a 
sanguinary and pernicious war forms the legendary subject 
of the Mahabhf»rata, which has as its special theme the 
fortunes of the great Bharata family, but which includes 
within its voluminous pages an encyclopaedia of ancient 
Hindu history, geography, divinity and cosmology. This 
is not the place to enlarge on the age and authenticity of 
the grand Epic. Suffice it to say that some portions are 
evidently old and must undoubtedly have been written 
before the birth of Christ. It is, however, curious that no 
clear and distinct allusion to the Mahabh&rata is found 
in the older Sanskrit writings. 

The original Mahabharata, for it is pretty certain that 
the Epic in its present recension is of later date, sided, in 
the fight between the Kauravas and the Pancala-Panclavas, 
with the brave, honest and noble but ill-starred Kauravas 
who succumbed not to the valour but to the insidious tricks 
of their enemies. For to mean wiles fell victims the wise 
Bhigma, the confiding DrOna, and the fierce Karna, while 
DuryOdhana, whose real name appears to have been SuyO- 
dhana, was disabled by an unfair blow on his thigh and 
then killed by Bhima. When the poem appeared in itp 
original form, the deeds of the Kauravas were still fresh 
in the memory of the people, but when the older genera- 
tions had disappeared, the recollection of these deeds be- 
came gradually dimmer and dimmer, so that the infamous 
behaviour of the Pajjdavas was entirely forgotten, and the 
two parties changed Bides in the later literary works so far as 

? 4 See Lassen’s Essay in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde dee Morgenlandee, 
II, 02 ff, and Indiechc Alterthwnekunde, Vol. I, pp. 612 and 802 (612 tad 
864, first edition). 


79 
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the moral character of both was concerned, the intriguing 
Pln^avas being white-washed and extolled, while the upright 
Kauravas were blackened and calumniated. Yet though 
Brfihman writers and revisors tried their beBt to pervert the 
tenor of the whole poem, representing the P&ndavas as 
genuine Aryan warriors endowed with valour, candour and 
humanity, and to represent the Kauravas as vile tyrants ; the 
facts were too strong to make it possible for them to succeed 
in obliterating the whole past. In spite of all their endeav- 
ours to omit altogether, or to explain away all questionable 
incidents in the career of the Pandavas by introducing 
supernatural agencies or inventing religious motives, the 
case was too clearly against them to obtain their object, nor 
could they entirely silence the objections of pious critics. 

The genuine Kuru dynasty ended as we have seen with 
Sdntanu, because his sons Citr&ngada and Vicitravlrya died 
without leaving any offspring. In this difficulty their 
mother Satyavati had recourse to her son Vy&sa DvaipS- 
yana, the son of Parasara, whom she persuaded to obtain 
issue from Ambika and Ambalika, the two widows of his 
deoeased half-brother Vicitravfrya. Through this con- 
nexion were born Dhftara$tra and P&ndu, who could not, 
however, be regarded as genuine Kauravas, as neither their 
reputed father nor their mothers had any Kuru-blood in 
their veins. It has been suggested that in the older recen- 
sion Bhl$ma took the place of Vyasa , 77 in which case Dhrta- 
rAQtra and Pandu at least would belong to the Kuru-family, 
yet thiB objection is in reality' of no importance. None 
of the wives of blind Dhrtarfi^tra or of pale Panda were 
Aryan ladies by birth, G&ndhSri' was a daughter of the 
king of the Gandharas, Kuntx or Prtha waB a Bhoja princess 
and MadrI belonged to the non-Aryan Madras. The 

’ * See Professor Adolf Boltzmann's Indiiche Sogen, Einleitong, p. XIII. 
About the Mahabharata consult “ Zur Qttchxchte u*d Kritik dtt Mahabharata 
von Dr. Adolf Holtzmann, Prof, an der U niversitit Freiburg i. B”., Kiel, ISOS. 
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legend, moreover, makes P&ndu impotent in consequence 
of a ourse he had incurred while hunting, and Kuntf became 
a mother of her three sons Yudhi$thira, Arjuna and Bhlma 
by associating with the gods Dharma, Indra and V*yu as 
her temporary husbands, while M&dri became in a similar 
manner through the assistance of the two Aivins the mother 
of Nakula and Sahadeva. Yet not satisfied with their mira- 
culous birth the five P&ndavas became enamoured of one and 
the same woman, and Arjuna won for them all Draupadl, the 
daughter of Drupada, the king of the Pafic&las. This most 
flagrant case of polyandry was rather a disagreeable circum- 
stance, but the ingenuity of the Br&hmans was quite equal 
to explain it ; and Draupadl is said to have had five husbands, 
as §iva had willed it so because she had prayed in her 
previous birth .five times for a husband. On the other hand 
the five P&ndavas should be regarded as five incarnations of 
Indra and in consequence as one man. This occurrence of 
polyandry and other peculiar customs connect the P&ndavas 
and Kauravas closely with the non- Aryan inhabitants of 
India, among whom these habits prevailed. Even among 
the Uttarakurus the women were not bound by their mar- 
riage bonds, but chose their mates aB they pleased without 
showing any regard for the feelings of their kinsmen. 
This fact would by itself furnish strong evidence of the 
existence of polyandry in Northern India in ancient times, 
independently of the circumstanoe that this custom still 
flourishes there . 78 

*' See Mahabharata, Adiparvan, OXXII ■. Pan^u tolls his wife Kant! 
that the women were in former times not kept within honses and depend- 
ent on husbands and other relatives, bnt enjoyed themselves as best as they 
could. This praotioe was not regarded sinful, and is still in vogue among 
the Uttarakurus. It was, however, abolished by Svetaketu, the son of the 
sage Uddalaka, when he sawthat a strange Brahman in the presence of 
his own father took his own mother away with bim. 

>. Atha tridam pravakfyimi dharmatattvam nibddha me 
puraaam pfibhir df*$am dharma vidbhir.mahatmabhty. 
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It is here perhaps not out of plaoe to mention a peculiar 
custom observed at the Atvamkdha or horse-sacrifice, which 
may be regarded as showing traces of non-Aryan origin. 
The reigning queen (mahifi), desirous of a son and heir, 
must in company with other favorite wives of the king, as 
the vtLv&tii, parivrktt and p&lakali, spend the night near the 
slain sacrificial horse, exposing herself to him as to a hus- 
band. According to the Taittirlya-Samhitit, the priest 
leading her to the horse says : "0 Ambit, 0 Ambikft, 0 Am- 
b&likft,0 blessed one, who is covered with a KSmpila-olotk ; 
you both shall enjoy yourselves in heaven,” as the queen 
complains, that no one leads her, and that the horBe sleeps. 

4. Anavftah kila pnrii striya a Ban varanane 
kamacaravihiirinyah p vat antra 4 cSruhSaini. 

5. Tasam vynccaramanan&m kaumarat snbhage patfn 
nndharmo'bhnd varSrohe sa hi dharmali purabhavat. 

6. Taficaiva dhafrmam pan ran am tiryag yonigatab prajah 
adyapyanuvidhiyantS kamakrodhavivarjitah. 

7. Pramawadrlto dharmo’yam piijyate ca mahar^ibhili 
uttaresu ca rambhorn kurusvadyiipi piijyate. 

8. Stripara anngrahakarah sa hi dharmab aanStanab 
aamirhatu loko na oirSn maryadeyainiucismite. 
athapita yena yasmacca tan me viataratab iron. 

9. Babhiivoddalako nama mabarfir iti nab irntam 
Svetaketur iti khyatah pntrastftgyAbhavan mnnilj. 

10. Maryadeyam krtB, tena dharmya vai SvStaketnna 
kopat karualapatraksi yad artham t am nibodha me. 

11. &vetak?tob kila pura eamak^am mataram pitub 
jagraha Brfthmnnali panau gaccbava iti ciibravit. 

12. Bjiputraa tatah kopam cakaramarsaooditab 
mataram tam tathii dratviv niyamiinam balad iva. 

13. Krnddbam tam tu pita d?^va Svdtaketnm nvaca ha 
MS tata kopam karsiatvam faa dharmaa aanStanab* 

14. Anftvrta hi sarvSaam varnanam angann bbnvi - 
yatlifl gavah Rthitas tiita sv§ av§ varrie tatba prajah. 

13. JEUipatro’tha tam dharmam Svetaketur na cakaamS 
oakara oaiva mary&diim imam atripumsayor iti. 

In spite of Paadu’a words his very grandchildren transgressed this law 
introdnoed by Svetaketu. See above , pp, 214 and 216, abont the practise 
of polyandry among the Kunawaria. 
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The queen from under the white silk cloth, where she is 
with the horse,- utters four times further complaints to the 
other queens, about the futility of her designs, as the horse 
is sleeping. They, however, console her and say that she 
will nevertheless get her reward, for the horse does its 
duty though she does not perceive it, and that she will 
ultimately obtain a son . 7 ' 1 The aboveraentioned Kamplla 

79 The Taittirtya-aainhitn, VII, 4, 19, 1—3 reads 1. “ Ambe Ambalyam- 
bike, ha ma nayati kascana, sosastyaSvaknh, subhage kitinpilavasini bu verge 
lokS samprornyuthiim, fiham ajani garbhadham a tram ajasi garbhadham, 
taxi saha oaturah padah samprasirayiivahai, v?sa yam retodhii retodadhfttn- 
tsakthyor grdam dhehyaii jimudafi jim anvaja, yah strfriam jivabliojano 
ya Ss&m 2. biladhiivanab, priyah striafim up icy ah, ya asankr^ne laksmani, 
gardigrdim pariyadliit. Ambe Ambnlyambike na mil yabhati ka&cana, 
s&sastyaay&kah, lirdhvam eniim ucchrnyatSd vonubharam giraviva, athasya 
madhyam edhatiirh Site vate punauniva. Ambe Ambnlyambike na ma ya- 
bhati kafioana sasastyafivakah yaddhariniyavam atti na 3. pu^tam pa£a 
many ate, fiiidra yad aryajara na posiiya dlianayati. Ambe Ambaliyambike 
na ma yabhati kaSoana sasastyasyakah, iyam yakii fiakuntikil halam iti 
sarpati, ahatam gab he paso ni jalguliti dhanika. Ambe AmbaliyamblkS na 
ma yabhati kalcana, Basastyafivakab, ma ta ca te pita ca te’gram vrksasya 
rohatah 4. prasiilamiti te pita gabhe mus^im atamsayat.” 

Compare with this Taittirhjabrnhmana , III, 9, 5, 1 — 13. 6. “ Yathoktasya 
mftopacarasyanuathunartham pratiprasthatrkartrkam patnyanayanam 
vidhatte." Ambe Ambalyambika iti patnim udanayati ahvataivainam 
“iti, ambadi&abdaih pratiprasthiita mahisiin sambddhayati, tena tftm 
ahvayatyoya etaccanyasam apyupalaksawam. 7. Yadnktam siltrakiir£na 
subhage kampilavasiniti soarna vasRsadhvaryur mahisiin nSvaucft praccha- 
dyeti,-tasmin mantre prathamabhagasya tatparyam darfiayati. Subhage 
kampllavasinityaha, tapa e vain am upanayati iti. Atra pratiprasthata 
mahisim sambodhayati, he subhage saubhigyayukte, he karnpil&yiisini 
ifiigarartham vicitradnkfi In vast rope te, anena sambodhanena mahi^Im 
1 enam/ 4 tapa eva,' prapayati, mrtenaSvenn saha bhogartham ahvanam 
f antapahetutyiit tapasthani y am 

The Vajasaneyi-Samhitn (Madhyandina recension. XXIII, IB) has: 
“ Ambe Ambik?*mbalike na mfi nayati knGcana sasastyasyakah snbhadri- 
kam kampila vasin im.” 19. Gananan tva gawapatim havamahe priyauan* 
tva priyapatim havamahe nidhinantvii nidhipatim havamahe vaso mama.” 

Abont the Atvamedha see RgvZda I, 162 and 163 j and Rhmnynna y Rnla* 
k atfda, XIII (XIV) 35, 36 : 

35. Patatrina tad* sardham susihitenn ca cetasii 
avasad rajanim cknm Kausalyu putrakamyaya. 

36. Hdtadhyaryustnthddgata hayeria samayojayan 
mahinyah parivrtyartham npodhiim apart! m tathn . 
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is a town in the PaftcAla country, where certain preciou 
kinds of cloth were manufactured. 

Professor Weber is inclined to explain the words 
8vbhadrikam Kumpi lavasinvm which occur in the Vsjasaneyi- 
Samhitft for which Subhage Kampilavdsini stand in the 
Taittirlya-Saihhita, as referring to SubhadrA, the wife of 
Arjuna, and the names Ambika and AmbalikA as applying 
to the mothers of DhrtarRstra and P&ndu. In this case the 
whole passage would point to an event in the history of the 
Kuru-PaficAlas. Though such an explanation would suit 
my purpose, I am afraid that it cannot be accepted. I 
am, however, satisfied that the ceremony iB of non- Aryan 
origin, and therefore I have quoted it. 80 

It would not be difficult for me to produce from the man- 

The Bombay edition and that of Carey and Marshman (p. 178) read 
86b as follows : “ mahisya parivrttyatha vavatam aparam tatha.” The Gran- 
tha edition reads hastena instead of hayena. The commentary of the 
Ramayana (Govindarajiya) says: “Atra sritram: Ambe Ambalyambike iti 
japanti mahiji afivam upasangamya gananam tv a ganapatim havamah it- 
yabhimantrya ntsaktyor grdam dhehiti prajanane prpjananaw sannidhftya 
upaviiati. Subhage Kantpilavdaini iti kjaumena vasasa adhvaryub mahi- 
ftmafvam ca prachadya' vr?5, vam retodhafy reto dadhatu iti japati 
Sgnidhra etam ratrim rtvijal.i yajamanam jagarayanfci.” (Dasaratha gives 
his four queens the MahisI, Parivrkti, VavatS and P&lakali to the Hot?, 
Adhvaryu, Udgatr and Brahman (Atharvau) prieBts respectively as their 
wives. The priests return the queens after the ceremonial against a 
present to the king. 

s0 See Professor Weber’s History of Indian Literature , pp. 114, 115 “The 
second passage ooours in connection with the horse sacrifice (XXIII, 18). 
The mahiahl, or principal wife of the king, performing this sacrifice, must, 
in order to obtain a son, pass the night by the side of the horse that has 
been immolated, plaoing its ii&na on her vpaatha ; with her fellow-wives, 
who are forced to aocompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in this 
lament: *0 Amba, 0 Ambika, 0 Amb&Hka, no one takes me (by fcgoe 
to the horse) ; (but if I go not of myself) the (spitefnl) horse will lie with 
(another, as) the (wicked) Subhadra who dwells in K&mpila.’ Kampila Is 
a town in the country of the Pafiohalas. Subhadra, therefore, would seem 
to be the wife of the king of that district, and the benefits of the aha* 
medha sacrifice are supposed to acorue to them, unless the mahiahi consents 
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ners and customs prevailing among the Earns, Pafic&l&s 
and P&ndavas farther evidence to .show that they resemble 
those of their non-Aryanised relations beyond the pale, bat 
I believe that sufficient proofs have been already brought 
forward in support of the non-Aryan descent of the 
former. It must also not be forgotten, in cases like these, 
that it is quite impossible at this distant period to give an 
accurate and concise description of the manners to which 
the people of India adhered in those days, though we may 
be able to give a general account of them. 

If I now summarize the conclusions to which I have 
arrived concerning the Bharatas, I contend that the Bba- 
ratas mentioned in the Rgveda, principally as the followers 
of VisvRmitra, were warriors of non-Aryan origin, who 
disconnecting themselves early from their aboriginal 
kindred and gaining access into the Aryan pale, became 
by their superior prowess and influence the representative 
tribe of the Aryan race, as their relatives beyond the pale 
were the representatives of the aboriginal inhabitants. They 
were divided into two great branches, the Kurus and Pan- 
o&la-P&ndavas, round which were grouped the other smaller 
clans. In a similar manner two great tribes, the Gaudians 
and Dravidians, formed the chief component parts of the 
non-Aryanised Bharatas, who, split up in numberless sub- 

voluntarily to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we are justi- 
fied in regarding the mahiahl as the consort of a king of the Kurus, — and 
the names Ambika and Ambalika actually appear in this connection in 
the Mahabharata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhfitarashtra 
and Pan<jUi — we might then with probability infer that there eiisted a 
hostile, jealous feeling on the part of the Kurus towards the Fanuhalas, a 
feeling which was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which in 
the epic legend of the Mahabharata we find had burst out into the flame of 
open warfare. However this may be, the allusion to Kamplla at all events 
betrays that the verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 
ing passages of the Taitt. Brahmana), originated in the region of the 
Pafichalas ; and this inference holds good also for the eleventh book of the 
Kspva recension.” I quote from the first edition, as I have not yet seen 
the second edition of the History of Indian Literature. 
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divisions, were spread over the whole length and breadth of 
India, and even beyond it, if we include the Uttaraknras 
and Bahllkas with their immediate kindred who lived 
beyond the Himalayan mountain range. I have given a 
list of these various tribes in some previous chapters. 8 1 
Though the non-Aryan population everywhere consider- 
ably outstripped the Aryans in numbers) the latter, except 
in the case of some northern districts, though forming in 
fact only an infinitesimal fraction of the inhabitants of the 
Indian peninsula, were nevertheless able to gain and to 
retain dominion over the numberless aborigines by the 
display of their superior mental and physical powers, to 
exact implioit obedience to their behests, stamping on them 
the seal of divine ordinance, by arrogating to themselves 
the title of Gods on Earth. And yet while occupying 
without dispute the position of lords over the whole countiy, 
these masters when naming the land could not find a more 
suitable appellation for it than one which contains the 
name of the most prominent and powerful indigenous race, 
the Bharatas, connecting it with their eponymous king 
Bharata. In consequence, I prefer as India’i name the 
designation Bharatavar§a, or land of the Bharatas. Indeed, 
if I may venture a suggestion, I think that as a general 
name comprising all the inhabitants of India that of Bharata 
should have the preference, because all classes and clans 
of the population can put in a claim for it. Even the 
Brahmans, to whom it does not properly apply, could 
have no objection to it, in consequence of their ancient 
and intimate connexion with the Bharata-kings, and their 
present high position as principal leaders in temporal and 
spiritual matters of toe population of Bharatavar$a. Such 
a name will bridge over the great social chasms, which 
divide at present the Hindus, and perhaps bring together 


* 1 Bee above, j>p. 14, 111 end 111. 
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in union the two great antagonistic sections of the original 
inhabitants, which since the earliest times of antiqnity have 
lived estranged from each other, not always, perhaps, in open 
enmity and war, yet never in sincere friendship : I mean 
those divisions whioh appear in history at various times and 
occasions as Kurus and Fafic&las, Gaudians and Dravidians, 
Kurumbas and Pallas, etc. To all these kindred tribes, 
as to the Kurus and Pafio&las of old, the term Bharata can 
be applied, as it includes all Aryanised and non-Aryan 
Indian olans within and without the Aryan pale, and I 
consider that by accepting such a time-honoured and 
honourable name as their national designation, a great 
step towards national unity would be taken in India. 


80 
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Bora(Doralu) ... 

... 148,149 

Dowton, Prof. John 

80 

Dramala 

26 

Dramida, dramila 

... 25,26 

Draupi 

187 

Draupadi... 97-99,449,456,457, 

471,477,608,611,617 

Drividu 22-26,28,84,114,110,134, 

244,820,324,325 

Drivicja- Br&hman 

21,117,118,605 

Dra vidian 5,6,13,17,27,28,31,44,50, 

65,57,69-72,93,94,101,105-7,109, 

110,116,117,119,122,137,155,164, 

168,180,182,207,216,220^37,558, 

559,568,576,603,605,621,623 

dance, 44; — grammar 27,28,31, 

55 ; — languages 

106,107,110, 

164; — race 13,108,180,287, &c. 

Dfbhika 

579 

Drimila 

26 

Drona 

... 197,615 

Drowuparvan 

187 

Df fad van 

454 

drnh 

... 517,518 

Dmhin 

... 285,287 

Drukyu 

.. 577,578 

drum 

88 

Drupada 

... 008,617 

Dry bale toi 

114 

Dftbner, Fr. 

127 

Dubois, Abbd 

... 226,248 

Dndh Kaur 

210 

Duka, Dr. Theodor 

37 

Dokulika 

456 


Page. 

Dondubbi 482,478 

Duruodbari 471 

Durgi 188,197,237,268,368,869, 
371,374,414-16,418,420, 
422-24,438-80,448,444, 
446,449,462, 456, 464,495-98 
DurgambS (Durgamma) 287,456, 


496,497 


Durgapiija 

•••398,402,414,415 

Burgastava 

424,430 

Dugawa 

225 

Burga ... 

868,369,371,374 

Durgi 

... 368,424 

Darumkha 

607 

Burvasaputri 

456 

Duryddhaua 

187,611,615 

DufiSisaua 

611 

Dusyanta 101,133,594,602,605,606 

Duthoit, Mr. 

41 

Dvaipayauu 

.. 689,611 

Dvioidva 

896 

EvSparayuga 

307,328,820, 

330.337,584 

dvara 

838 

Dviravuti 

401 

Dvija 

648 

1 warn lluth 

... 213 

Dyaus 

402 

By inock, Lr. 

268 

E. 

Ea (Eakin) 

283,318,819,828 
(fish), 827,898,554 

Earth (goddess of) 154,402,452, 
453,457,468,664,673 

Eda* Kurumba 

... 229,280 

Edda 

454 

EgStti (Bgittii),.. . ...62,55,499 
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Egg (golden) 284 

Kggeling, Prof. Julius ... 818 

Egypt 80,815,816,881 ,382,848,646 
Egyptian ... 288,807,815,816,818, 
827,881,838,881,642-46 


Eivurmalay 

226 

Ejaroppa 

... 224,287 

Ekakjaropanifid 

361 

Ekaviriki 

502 

Ekamatf 

... 466,499 

Ekambare i x araavEra ikovil 95 

Ek&natha 

449 

ekantabhakti ... 

... 409,410 

Ekaparaft 

419 

Ekapa^ala 

419 

Ekavira 

399 

EkavirikS 

602 

Ekim 

556 

Ekoji 

263 

©la 

c 

Elamattiolii 

502 

Elankaliyamma 

502 

Ellaicatti 

4(52 

EUaiharamma ... 

... 601 

EllaippicJ&ri 

... 422,491 

Elapur 

7 

Elaftal 

52 

Elavur 

7 

El jadi ... 

328 

elephant electing a 

king 200 

ella (vella) 

6,29 


EUamma, EUammui, Kllam- 
man.. 52,78,401,464,466-69,471, 
472,489 

Ellamuttammai ... 464 

Ellapux ^ 

Elliot, llr.C. A 41 

Elliot, Sir Henry 38,80,82,119, 

264,600 

Ellis, Mr. P. M. J 67,217,244^62, 

• 260 



Page. 

EJora (Velar*, Vera!) 

6 

Elugolamma 

502 

Elnr (Velur, Velar) 

5 

fimu (mSnm) 

29 

En ... ... 

186 

Energy, principle of Fe- 

male, 868,888,898,402,414,428, 

436-447,460,161,467,660,664 

Ennamma 

502 

enu (n?nu) 

29 

Eranoboas 

114 

Erech 

317 

Eridu 

... 816,327 

erika, ernka, emka 

208 

ErikelavEdn, Erikeladi, 

Erikelaeani ... 

208 

Kriwan 

821 

Ernada (op Vnmuri) 

226 

Erode 

296 

erra ^05,206,207 ; Erra Qolla, 

207,228; EiTaranfllu 202 

erugu 

205 

Eraka (Kruku) ... 

... 208,209 

Erukuv8<?u 

201 

eaa (ve6a) 

29 

Etliiop, Ethiopian 

180 

Ethnology of Bengal, see 

Col. Dalton, 23,209-11,266,658, 


669,576 

Etfiyamman 

... 501,502 

Eueddrachog 

317 

Euphony 

4 

Enp' orbia 

460 

Euphrates 

12,126,322,568 

Europe 

80,101,129,313 

European 

84,122,547 

Eurotea 

128 

lvalkirapp?y ... 

496 

Everest, He?. B.„. 

... 340 

Evil Spirit 

558 

exorcist ... ««. 

567 
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Eyirkot(ai 2*4 

eyota.fTiyn**’) ... ... *9 

r 


Famma^a 

156 

Fawcett, Mr. Fr. 

47MW,499, 


500 

FazlGhilzi- 

44‘ 

Female Energy, principle - 

o f , tee Energy. 


F ergnsson, Mr. F. 

... 81,177 

Feridun... 

279 

Fiona Religiosa 

... m 

Fiend 

513,515,510(26 

fifth caste 

64 

Fire-raco 

00 

Fire-walking 

’ OS 

Fiie- warship 

188 

Fishermen made Brahmans 165, 


167 

Fiivius Josephus 

315 

Fleet , Mr. 

81 

Flood, (inundation 

107, tee deluge. 

Forces of nat ure 

553 

Foulkes, Hev. Thomas ... 73 

Franks, Mountain of the, 

(Farungimalai) 

7 

Friday, worship on 

... 460,483,402 

Frye, Lieut. J. P. 

155 

Fuu/.ha 

315 

Qt. 


Qabhnstimat 

524 

Gndaphara (Gudaphnra). 160,161 

UJLdliin 

... 591,602 

Gajamukha 

621 

Gajfcnann 

367 

GiSl in ••• 

126 

Calagal^fnma ... 

602 


Gatova 

Page. 

692 

Gam Devi 

164 

Garia 

622 

G&nambika 

369 

Gauanatfta 

369 

GfiafiEputa 

158 

Ganapati ... 137,205,376,390,465, 

Gand (Ganda) 

460, 482 
... 144,146 

Gand (Gond) ... 

330 

Gandiici, see Gaulaki. 
gandaka (rhinoceros) 

114 

Gamlhakalu 

611 

Garni aki (Gandak) 

114,339,340, 

347-51,350-68,360,883,384,383 

Gandakipuruim ... 

353 

Gandaphares 

161 

Gan dura, Gnndun 

113 

Gandarai 

114 

Gandaris, Gandaritis 

113 

Gandha 

405 

Gand ham iid ana ... 

400 

Gundhdra, Gfindhfira, 



Gatidliuri .. 113,304, 449,000,010 

Gaudhtlri 579 

Candbarva .. 300,424,407,614, 
610,477,611 

Gandoi>hnrf« 101 

Gow«a ... 157, 339,371, 3H9, 
300.444,440,449 
Garn'ia (Sulagriima) ... 341 

Gam'siijanam 444 

Gaiigl (Ganges) .. 34,46,63,90,117, 
120,125,126,120,130,138,148,144, 
214,307,312,360,367,870,373.376, 
890, 419, 448,456, 601, 608, 01 0,611 

Gaiignbhft 466 

Gniigudik'ara ... 222,223,231 

Gai'igSdTira 870,401 

OaiigSkulutar .. 100,107,219 

flangnmmn ..^ 97,468,602 
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Page. 

Gaugan&mma ... 

,502 

Gangappa^tana ... 

502 

Gangaputra 

136 

Gangayya 

502 

Ganges, see Gangs. 


Gangotri 

376 

Ganjam ... 8,86,144,145,147 

Ganoba 

157 

Gansim 

569 

Ginteramma. 

502 

Gaonka Korawa... 

199 

Gar 

119 

Garbhhagrha 

249 

Gardner, Mr. Percy 

... 161,179 

GarigadSyara ... 

508 

gariman 

502 

Garuda 

846,868,869 

Garudapuraaa 

841,361,526, 

581,536 88,541,542 

Gathin 

... 556,591 

Gauda (Dravidian) ... 

862,864^70 

Gauda (molasses) 

119 

Gauda (town) ... 

117,121,148 

Gauda ... 22,118-17,119,120, 

141,144,221,228 

Gau<Ja-Brahman ... 21,117-21,006 

Gauda- Dravidian... 

8-11,21,62, 

109-11 ,181,184,177,186,188, 

207,287,256,282,287,806,808, 

818,828,886,808,412,421,422, 

481-64,468,468,464,604,606, 

609,662,668,67 6,676,601 ,608, 

604,606,618,614 

Gauda-Golla 

220 

Gauda king, Eastern 

120 

Gaugaka 

113 

Gaudadlia 

... 119,120 

Gau^apada 

403 

Gaude 

116 

Gaudian ... 18,82,72,106,112, 

116-16,180,181,184,140,142,156, 



Page. 

1 56,159,160,164,179,261,468,608, 

605,621,628 — , derivation from 

kd, 

109 

Gauh ( Saras vat i) 

286 

Gankarna 

188 

Gaula 

114,116, 142 1 

Gauli 

116,141,148 

Gauada 

12 

Gauadai, Gaundan 

99 

Gaur 

117 

Gaur Brahman ... 

119 

Gaur tags. 

119 

Gaura, 118,114,117 (town), 116,119 

Ganrtlvara 

... -U7 

Ganri ... 868,860,869,421,424,426, 


447,446 

Gautama ... 871,40*404,446. 


662,584 

Gautamtfalinga ... 

880 

Gautami 

484 

Gautamlya 

418 

Gayft 

291,400,401 

Gayakup 

291 


Gayatri ... 275,289,290,868,860, 
878,897,899,428,424,585 
Gayelhutty pan ... ... 181 

Gaynigara 178 

Genealogy of the Malabar 

Gods 375/ 

Genesis ... 819,822,882,888,886, 
548,558 

gentlemen gintlemen ... 604 

Gerard, Dr. J. G. ... 840 

Gennann, Hey. Dr. 840,874,875, 
879,467,507 
Geaenius, Wilhelm ... ii 
Ghat (ghaut) ... 18S, 140,146,150, 
172,228,858,254 
Ghatfdbhnva ... 24 

GhatStkaoa ... 486,456,611 

Ghelote ram ... ... 76 

88 
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P*g». 

Oboft ... 422,609,610,618,696-660 
Ghr&na • M ••• ... 405 

G hurry 653 

Gigim 655,656,601,664 

Gip(Je 562 

Girijftkaly&na 870 

Girifia (Girifift) a. ... 865,450 

Gisdhubar 817 

Glasfurd, Mr. 0. L, R. ... 149,153 

Gnostic 558 

go 109,113,116,135 

Go (Cow)-Brahmin ... 59 

Goa 185,377 

Goal&ru 219,224 

Goallies 142,148 

Goanda 144 

Gods ... 278 (vedic), 375 (Genea- 
logy of Malabar), 382,522,540, 
650,662,657,360 (Great Black 

God), 5S2 

Goda 114 

Godaphara 161 

Godavary ... 146,14*149,151,187 
Goddess ofrEnrth, 398,452-64,554, 
655, (—of Truth) ... 543 

Goddina Bakada ... 161 

Godu 144 

Goets, Rev. Jacob ... 303 

goggotji ... • ... .i. 146 

gdhatya . 195 

Gojar, Rev. Ch 297 

Gokarna ... 137, 138, 269, 370, 375 } 
379,380,400,401 
Golden book of Venice ... 581 

Goldsmith caste ... 61,68 

Golla 219,220 

golladu, golla vadu ... 218 

Gollata 219 

Gdloka 302,351,354,447 

Gomanta Mountain ... 268,401 
Gdmedhavalli 622 


Gomati 869 

Gonand 875 

Gond 82,68,81 ,82,109,116,182,184, 
142,148-61,187,210, 
211,864,486 
Gon<}a,G5a4a... 18,111,112, 

118,114 

Gon<Ju ' ...115,116,148 

Gondu 112 

Gondal (Gondhal, Gondhnl) 148, 
160,161 

Gondala (Gondhala) cere- 
mony 159,160 

Gondali (Gondhall, Gondhi), 156, 
160 

Gofod&loi 118 

Gondana worship ... 159,160 
Gondhal, Gondhala, Gond- 
hali^ee Gondal, Gon- 
dala, Gondali. 

Gondaphares 161 

Gnndavana ... 118 

Gopdsvara 113 

Gondi 109,110 

Gondish affinity ... 214 

Gondii 160 

Gondoplmres 160-62 

Gondii 144,145 

Gondvana ... 146,149,150 

Gooddine, report of Mr. R. N. 48, 

48 

Gopa 882 

Gopaladesikuhnikam ... 364 

Gupala-S&lagrama ... 346 

Gopfilataogai 474 

Gopi 268 

Gopikaputi 443 

Gor 116 

Gorakhpur ... 38,40,45,263 

Gor- Brahman ... 46 

Gorcha ... ... 201 
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Page, 

gorre (sheep) 

218 

Gorys 

118 

GosEvi ... 

291 

Goeea Pennn 

162,158 

Gotes 

148 

Goth ... 

598 

Gdttiagen 

371 

Government 

Oriental 

MSS. Library 

... 65,176 

Govinda ... 

241,861 

Grahay Sthapayuthapft ... 456 

Gramaoapdala 

62 

Gramadevata .. 

327.878,898,413, 

449-504,508,513,554 

GrEmadevatapratif^ha ... 458,465, 


458,460,462 

Grant, Mr. OharleB ... 141,142, 


146,148,149,153 


grantha (kirantam) 

3 

Grassmann, Prof. 

519 

Graul, Dr. 

561 

Great Bear 

276 

Great Father, Great 


Mother 

554 

Grecian influence 

381 

Greece 

382 

Greek 3,11,12,17,28,128-31,144, 


160,161,276,276,278,313, 

315-17,331,334,381,545, 

562,600 


Greenlander 314 

Gfhalakfmi 363 

Gfhyasutra 541 

Gribble, M. J 65 


Griffith, Mr. R. ... 627,529,589, 

597,590 

Grlgg, Mr. H. B. 183,185,186,196, 
217,225,223, 230,269 
Grimm, Prof. Jacob ... 527 

Gn4a U7,119 

Godalur 182,193,253 


Page. 


Gudaphara ... ... 160-62 

gu<j<ja 110 

gfidu 189,193 

GuduvafioSri 105 

Gudw* ... 158 

Goha (SSlagrftma) ... 348 

Guh&vSiin ... 871 

Guhyaka ••• i*t in 514 

GuhyakElf 899 

Gujarat (Guzerat, Guza- 
rat) ... 117,118,124,135,186, 

139, 196, $62,878, 571 
JGujar’a daughter ... 290 

Gujar£ti ... 61,504,— deities 571 

Gujjara 117 

Gulige 562 

Gumaur 153 

gunas, three 284 

Gund 150 

Gundert, Dr. ...107,110,111,184, 
168 

GundoforuB ... ... 161 

Gnndophares 163 

Guijuja 110 

Gunny bag-weaver ... 7 

Guntur 293 


Gupta era 
Gur (molasses) ... 

Gurcari 

Gurh-gajni 

Gurjara 

gurramu girramu 

Gursee 

Guru 


81 

117 

112 

81 

.... 22 
604 

... 142,143 
59,60,61.236, 


873 (gurava), 456 

Gurumarle 562 

Gurunatha ... 200,236,236,454 

Gutsohmid, Prof. ... 161 

guHft ... .. .. HO 

Gutta-Koi ... 146 

Guttural, interchange of 111 
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Goz&r&t, tee Gujarat. 

Gwtta 376 


H. 

Habashi 175 

H&iga * 172 

Haihaya 610 

Haimav&ti 418,410 

Hakki-korama, Hakki- 

koraw. 2oi 

hala 29 

halo 36 

Halepaiki 181 

Hall, I)r. Fitzedward . . 23,36,1 44, 
152,887,268,331,379,542,609 
Hal (Halu, Pal) Curuba.. 221,224, 
230,232 

liaHa 106 

halli 100 

hauibat&r 156 

Kamil ton ’ b bridge in M adras 7 

Hamirpur 40 

Humsa 297 

Hariibavahana 287 

Hauday Ra valor 225 

Kan 55 (Handi, Handy) 

Kurumba ...218,219,221,224, 
230,232 

Hanti 384 

Hauuman (Hauumanta) 161,224, 
456 

Hara 367,509 

Havapuuyalmlly ... '224,225 
Hari ... 285,313,324,333,350.863, 
390,427,443 

Harida 593 

Havidwar 376 

Harih&r 196 


Page. 

Harihara ... ... 509 

Hariharaputra ... 606,518 

Harinaballi ... 502 

Hariioandra 400,401,594 

Harita ... ... 592 

Harivaktra ... 867 

HarjvamSa ... 19,86,86,88,89, 
59,126,419,420,429-82,484, 
591,592,594,600,604,609,610 


HarknesB, Capt. A. 

... 

185 

Harlajhuri 

... 

876 

Harran 

Mi 

557 

Haryaiva 


608-10 

Hasalar 


166 

Hasdo, Bouree of 


160 

Hasisu-adra 


317 

Hassamor 

... 

181 

HaBtigiricampii ... 

*• . 

253 

Hastin 

Ml 

606,610 

Haatinapura ... 120,210,401,611 

Hastipa 

... 

82 

Kaatiiaila 

... 

29<5 

Hathaydga, hathayogin... 

412 

hatya 

... 

186 

Hang, Dr. M. ...279,880,588,608, 



599,614 

Haughton 


268 

hav&au ... 


8 

Haveli 


42 

Haviga Brahman 


16 6 

havirbbn 


24 

Havilravas 


611 

Havyaka Gotra ... 


284 

Hayagriva 


818,824 

Hayyahgavlnft ... 


456 

Hea, tee Ea ..." 


665 

Heaven (god of).. 

402,689,664 

Hebrew ... 8,10,11,38,818,381,668 

Hebros 

fit 

126 

Hegodu devana cotay 


224 

Kcktenes... 

Ul 

814 
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Heliopolis 

... 318,548 

Hell 

285,529,539 

Helot© 

122 

Hemaoandra 

268 

Hema<j Pant 

142 

HSmaku(a 

402 

Handley, M. J. H. 

84,85 

Henotbeism 

273 

hera (seeker) ... 

44 

Hera 

398 

Hercber, Mr. Bud. 

127 

Hermaeus 

179 

Hermaio (Hermetio) book !31S 

Hermes (TrismegistoB) 881,935 

Herodotus 

80,129,382,543 

Hervay Baxnudra 

222 

Hewitt, Mr. J. F. 

139,579,580, 

601 

Hibisoas 

418 

Hi(Jimba 

611 

Highlanders 

70 

Hikkoduwo Samangala 

Terunamse ... 

301 

bima 

421 

Him&dri ... t ... 

401 

Himalaya 

17,20,142,148, 


218,311 ,312,324,826,326,886, 
840.370,877,879,896,898,840, 
601,618,614 


Himalayan ... 689,676,622 

Himarat ... 811,824,401,419,446 

Hindi 211,214,261 

Hindia 167 

Hindu ... 1,2,21,48,00,64,67 ,69, 
70,76,77,91,98-96,102,140,144, 
147, 160-62, 164.69, 170, 194, 196, 
200,804,209,810,221,285,241,282, 
(caste), 287, (worship), 801 (cos- 
mology), 808, (god), 361, 866,372, 
831,892,414,463,400,614,668,666, 
604,606,616 



Page. 

Hinduism 

268 

Hindustan ...118,201,264,282, 


504 

HindustKni ...10,48,40,167,265, 

Hinglaz (goddess) 

139 

Hiiigulfi 

399 

Hippokura 

... 81 

Hiram 

... 10,11 

Hininy&garbba . 

... 280,287 

Himnyftkfa 

... 310,592 

Uirawyakfi 

899,429,430 

Uislop, Rev. Steph. 

... 150,209 

Hiatoria Naturalis, see Pliuy. 

hita 

29 

Hitopadeia 

... 180 

Hiven Tsang 

87,81,88,117 

Hlaiuru 

... 191 

Ho 

... 180,214 

Hoangho 

315 

Hodgson, Mr. B. H. 

8,20,214 

Hokran 

291 

hola (field) 

156 

hole (pollution) ... 

56 

Holeya ... 14,82,50,63,64,66,85, 

166,164,169,171,173,176,207^99, 


380,502,662 

Holey aramma ... 

... 602 

Holstein 

192 

Boltzmann, Prof. Adolf.. 616 

holy thread 

58 

Hoobashee, nee Hubashica. 

Hooerkes 

177 

Horus 283,816,548,644 

Hoshalli 

». 475 

Hosur 

... SOI 

Hotj: priest 

... 872 

Hri 

. 429,420 


Hubafika (Hubushioa, 

Hoobasbee) ... 171-78,176-78 
Hughes, Hr. A. W. 



Hujina 225 

Httlikal drag 192,227 

Huitiaoh, Dr. E 81 

hnman aaorifloea to Bora 
Deo and Tan Pennn 
168, among Todaa to 

Bhnmideri 468 

Hnntdr, Sir W. W. ... 48,128,124, 


146,146,166.216 


Hnrlipd 

600 

Hufctagar 

196 

Huvi?ka (Hooerkee) 

177,178,179 

Huzraresh 

110 

Hwen Tsang, ms Hiven Tsang. 

Hydaspea 

126,129,140 

IJyder 

*.. 226 

Hyderabad 

200-21,209 

Hymns, Vedio ... 

... 274,372 

I. 


IamblichoB 

381 

Ibu Batata e.a 

134 

Ibu Kburdadba ... 

so 

Icoha (pur) 

401 

lobthyopbage ... 

126 

I<Ji 

311,824 

I^aippen 

483 

Icjaiyan ... 218*230, 282,237,239 

It)ari^a 

87 

Idungoaiyar 

57 

Ijyamana... 

224 

Ikkattuko^tai ... 

244 

IkjTihu ... 266,408,684,788,894 

Ilaraaiyar 

68 

IJaikattukoUai ... 

244 

Uar 

64 

Ilavan (Yilavan)... 

5 

'Illapur ... ... 

7 

Ilrala 

69 

Imperial Gasetteer 

of 

India («e« Sir W, Han- 

ter) ... 

4 » 


Inaoboi 

126 

inoantationa 

567 

Incarnations of Visau ... 

210 

Indhn 

280 

India 1,9,16, 19-21, 29, 22-86,89, 42, 


48, 46, 68,61, 62, 67, 68, 84-6, 88-90, 
92-98, 100, 101, 104, 107-9, 112-16, 
118,120,121,128-26,128-82,184, 
139,142,148,147,148,166,160-62, 
174,177,179,180,187,189,192,198, 
199,201, 207, 209-12, 214, 216,226, 
281,266^66,260,261^68,288,289 
271 (Aryan invaders of), 288, 
284, 289 (Brahman’a worship 
in India), 291 (oaate), 808,827, 
'328,860,863,864 (Biahmanio 
oommoaity of), 870,871,878, 
874,876,877,379,881,882, 886, 
485,662,668,669,676,608 
Indian Antiquary ... 47,49,64 

55,67,58,81,82,85-88,98-101,111, 
180,140,142,146,148,166,167,174, 
176,186,187,190,206,284,261,265, 
314,886,870 (—pantheon,— po. 

pnlation) 

Indiri 458 

Indiaohe Alterthumekunde, 

am Lassen. 180,310,874,610, 
612 

Indiaohe Stndiea of Prof. 

Weber 72,869,380,418 

Indoa 

Indo-Soythian ... 79,80,177,178 

Indore 187 

Indrinl 290,898,467 

India... 12, 14, 18^0,273, 276-281, 
289,306,858,898,418,426,427,480, 
488,447,448,617,618,626,641,687- 
89,617 

Indrabha 611 

lndradyamaa ... .... 64,66 
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lndrajit 

822 

Jagadamba 

416 

Jndrakulatar 

107 

Jagajampina sattige 

223 

Indranagaram . . . 

475 

JagannStha 

... 54,56,76 

Indraeena 

610 

Jagat 

887 

Indr&fitidra 

222 

Jagatsrasfr 

287 

Indravati 

151 

Jahnavl 

896 

Indnkfirn 

602 

Jahnn 

... 594,606 

Indus ... 20,86,78,86,126,126,128, 

Jaigisavya 

•*, 871 


129,139,608 

Jain Missionaries... 

67,100,286, 

Insignia of Yellalas and 


245 

Pariahs 

51 

Jaina ... 60,62,241,245,248 ;-basti 

Iranian 

36 

, 246,248; — priests, 246*— rites, 

Iranic 

... 275,279 


241 

Ira vat 

97 

Jainism 

47,67,285*87 

Irbitoi 

35 

Jaiyata ... 

604 

Iriciyamman 

502 

Jakaneri grama ... 

... 229 

iron cow of hell 

148 

JakkedSkuln 

... 800 

Irnla 

... 64,191 

Jala 

... 406,607 

Irolitamman 

502 

Jaladnrga 

... 455,456 

Ifia 

... 159,456 

Jalaja 

340 

Isa knan 

... 44 

Jalalpur 

40 

liins ...270,861,868,885,386,449 

Jalamiirti 

456 

Ifotva 

502 

Jalandhara 

143,355,401 

Isis 

... 283,383 

Jalandharaharana 

371 

Ismenos 

126 

Jalamma 

502 

Iftadevatft 

... 389,464 

Jamadagni 466,466-69,698 

Islar 

317 

Jambavati 

449 

Istnbar 

317 

Jambhanl 

... 429,480 

Is vara ... 226,366,403,408,409, 

Jambu 

429 


419,467,489,608 

Jambudvipa 

... 117,358 

•lerari 

... 488,471 

Jambukefivara ... 

885 

ita 

29 

J ambukravaram .. . 

379 

Ifalyar (Idaiyar), Yatuka 63 

JSmbunada 

610 

Italy 

382 

JambunadeSvari 

399 

Itankai 

... 62,95 

James, Lieut. -Col. 

289 

ivu (nlTn) 

29 

Jamshid 

279 



Jan ab, panca 

577 

J. 


Janaka 

... 404,684 



Janakapura 

340 

Jacam 

225 

Janaloka (Janoldka) 

802 

Jagadekamalla ... 

... 21,22 

Janamejaya 120,606,610*12 
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Janapgamn 

... 17,10 

Jhansi 

141 

J&nappar 

63 

Jhnrias 

149,154 

Janardana 

... 812,368,36 L 

Jihva 

405 

Jan pur (Janupnr) 

... 38,40 

Jikkini 

662 

Jfia(rav&r 

63 

Jilla-Court decision 

58 

Japa 

396 

Jiraga chapagodu 

223 

Japam&ld 

297 

Jitiri 

610 

JapWvara 

400 

Jfidna 

449 

Jar 8. 

... 449 

JfiSnaprakafia matara ... 

244 

Jarasandha 

43 

Juanavetti 

51 

Jarandaye 

662 

JflandmbikS 

296 

Jarntha 

617 

Jufinin ... 287 (Brahman), 540 

Jaa 

401 

Jodhpur 

47 

Jashpur 

210 

Jogulamba 

502 

Jajidhara 

134 

Jori Pennu 

152 

Jtska, see Yaska. 


Josephus, Flavius 315,318,322, 

Jatamalin 

371 


332 

Jatavedag,-sl ... 

... 420,430 

Joshimath 

213 

Jatharagni 

24 

Journal of Bengal Asiatic 


Jati .. t 

4 5G 

Society, see Asiatic 


JatibhSdannl 

06 

Society 


Jatimala 

117 

Journal, Bombay Asiatic 


Jatindramatadfpiki 

i ... 309 

Society. 

138 

Jatiaangrahasara 

62,71,96 

Journal of the R. A. So- 


Java 

131 

ciety of Great Britain 


Javatju 

233 

and Ireland 

372 

Javumadimalu ... 

5G2 

Juang 

82,83 

Jaya 

399,429,430,448 

Jubb&lpur 

122 

Jayabrole 

294 

Jugah Pennu 

152 

Jayadhvaja 

38,39 

Jugdulpur 

164 

Jay anti ... 

399 

Juku Zambdi 

671 

Jayantipura 

... 265,206 

Jumddi... 

562 

Jayapuram 

292,293,295 

Jumadibante 

662 

Jejurf 

168 

Junma 

34 

Jenkins, Sir R. ... 

152 

Juno 

398 

Jensen, Rev. J. ... 

56 

Jupiter .. . 276,334,866,398, 

JFnu Kcirumba ... 

... 223,226 


657 

Jeremiah 

322 

Jvalftmnkhl 

399 

Jew 

. 180,313 

JyesheJ Poshkar 

290 

Jeypore 

84,35,147,161 

JySti 

450 

Jesirah ibn Omar 

323 

Jydtiling L 

378 
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Ca (Egyptian) 

284,287,648 

Cabbala 

656 

Cabal 

179 

Kaca 

475 

Kaochapa 

692 

Kaccipadiya], Kacoippatiy&l 471, 


501 

Caohi 

850 

Cabals i 

478 

Kadaliir 

245 

Kadamba, Kadamba 

176-79,259, 


264.69 

Kadambatree ... 

264-66,268 

Kadamban, Kadambu 

(flower tree) ... 

... 267,268 

Kadamban unruly fellow) 269 

Kadambara 

268 

Kadambarl 

268 

Ka<Jambariyamman 

602 

KadambS^avi ... 

267 

Katjambavanam 

267 

Kadamba 

... 267,268 

Kadaphee 

179 

Kadiri 

54 

K&dKnrumba ... 

269 

Kadphfses 

... 177,179 

Kadru 

... 485,449 

K£<Jn-Golla 

220 

KS<Jn.Knrumba... 228,224,225,830 

K&^nkil, KS^okilammai. 471 

Kadump&Ji 

475 

Kadnmbad (yamrail 

501 

Kftf 

11 

Kahasama 

196 

Kaikeyl 

611 

Kalkkojar 

64 

Kaikos ... 

126 


Page. 

Kailua 18 , 137, 225, 288,296, 808, 

Kaim&ron 

875,488,485 

129 

Kairavinl 

.1. 16 

Kaitabha 

427,487,488 

KaitabhanSttni ... 

480 

Kaivalyn 

411 

Kaivalyopanipad 

419 

Kaiyata 

604 

Kaiyanar 

509 

Kaiyo 

185 

Kak?asena 

610 

kaj (theft) 

267 

kala 

... 205,209 

kala (liar) 

257 

Kala ••• 

850,865,449 

KalS 

899,429,480 

Kalabria 

128 

Kalacukarar 

64 

Kaladgi ... 

284 

K51agan<Jika 

850 

kalage 

191 

Kaliigninidrd 

449 

K&lahandi 

151 

Kalahari! .. 258,254.295,880,385 

kalam 

480 

K&lamardana ... 

870 

Kfilamma 

496 

Kalafijara 

180,400,401 

Kalanos (Kalyona) 

129 

Kalar 

124 

kalaria 

129 

KalathSartlpiai .. 

448 

Kalar&tri 

r m 

K&lartipiiil 

., 430,448 

kala&a 

.481* 

Kalatiai (Kalantini) 

129 

Kalattnrkottai ... 

244 

Kalauer 

m 

Kalanreates 

128 

Kolaurio, nymph 126,128*30,132 


84 
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Kalauro* 188 

Kali 52,180,154,190,200,203,233, 
237,898,899,415,410,421,429,444, 
448,449,452,457,467,495,496,498 
Kali-Kurnmba ... 233 

Kilidisa 17 

Kalighafta 446 

Kalikai 196 

KalikSpurSna 415 

Kilikataotra 413 

Kaltma 190 

Kaliiida 129,130 

Kilindi 129,449 i-BhSdana 130 

— Karpaaa 130 

Kilindffiii 130 

Kalinga .. 84,133,191,370,386 

Kiliyamma 495 

Kaliyuga ... 118,307,328,329,330, 
334,337,465,466,472 

Kaliynrkoltni 244 

Knlki 307,309,444 

Kalkude ' 562 

kaila (lie) 257 

Kalla (r) .. 64,89,257-60,267 

Kalla, Kalhawn, Knhlaim 72 

Kalla Bantra 199 

Kolia Kunimba(Koran>a) 123, 
131,132,201,221 (kolli), 232, 
233,257 

ka|]am (theft) 257 

ka]]an (thief) 257 

kallajjAtitalaiyan 250 

kallakkettu ••• • 250 

Kalhsthenes 129 

Kallolmi 500 

Kalmofapada ... ... 588,584 

Kalpa .. 802,312,313,324,325.365, 
539,548 

Kalrutyi 562 

Kalyiuapattana 222 

Kalyiini 399 


Kima 

Page. 

... 196,410 

K&maoirint 

390 

KSmadeva 

198 

Kamidhenu 

... 289,584 

Kamadhuk 

896 

Kimagama 

484 

Kamttkali ... 

424 

Kamakhya 

399,418,446 

Kamakfi 

... 190,471 

Kamalii .. 

399,442,444 

Kamalalaya 

... 400,401 

Kamaliimba 

296 

Kamalfisana 

287 

KamalaySni 

287 

Kamarida (Kurumba) 
prabhu 

... 244,245 

Kamamma 

502 

Kilmatanu 

196 

Kamatariiya 

... 194,196 

Kambala 

399 

Knmba)i(Cumly) Kurum- 

bn, 218,219,224 229,280,232, 

Kamban 

233,259 
... 250,252 

Kftinboja 

... 35,36 

Ka mm alar 

53,59.65,94 

Kammiira 

65 

Kamma’-iirukal ... 

63 

Kampila 

018-21 

Kampilya 

009 

Kamrnp 

44 

Karbsa 

. 429,430 


Kamsalajati ... 61, G2 

Karate) atka 559 

Kamuka ... ^ ... 399 

KanakammiU 489 

Kanaka (Kanakka) Pillai- 

ka) 211,255 

Kannkivati 176 

Kanakavalli 17 

Kanakhala ... <*.. 400 
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Kuan 106,1 88,168,178,178,247, 
804,879,680,670 
Kaaareae ... 8,4,10,27,28,82,86,51, 
66,84,97,106-7,224381,265,257, 
110,181,188,168,189,218-20,258, 
266,608,604,611,618 

Kananj (Eanoj) 117-19 

Eanaajia 119 

Kanaveriyan ... 486 

Kanberla 662 

Kiftoi, Kafioijraram ...68,59,62,96, 
216,217,222,286,260,25 1 ,266,268, 
296,879386,894,899,466,476 


KSfioiyar.,. 

68 

Kand 

148-16J 

Kan da ... 

112,161 (god), 808 

Kandahar... 

118 

Kandila ... 

165,156 

Kandali ... 

166 

Kaadald... 

... 82,80,82,84,118 

Kandappa . 

161 

Kandara ... 

112 

Kandaroi... 

118,114 

Kandarpa... 

869,896 

Kandarpa NirEyaaa Bai 44 

Kandasvimi 

303 

Kandeh B&o 

.. 168,806 

Kandesb ... 

80 

Kandh ... 

149 

Kaudipatna 

114 

Kandiya ... 

169 

Kandoba ... 

... 167,168,306,607 

Kaaflola ... 

118 

kaaddlij kan<J5lavin5 ... 32 

Kandy ... 

801 

Kanerkes... 

177,179 

Kanet . ... 

218 

Kangra ... 

146 

Kangnndi... 

281 

Kftnh •• , 

160 

Kaah-Deah 

159 


Page* 


Kani'Knramba ... 

229 

Kaniika 177-79,875,881 

Kanjai 

808 

Kaftjagiri 

476 

Kafijaveriyan ... 

486 

Kanka 

291 

KahkSladhara ... 

871 

Kaokaaa 

... 248,871 

Kanin alar 

479 

Kannadiyar 

60 

Kannadi Golla ... 

220* 

Kaawannr 

... 474,476 

Kfanapuram 

476 

Kannir , 

64 

Kaonimar... 

477,600,611 

Kaaaitaiya Oeniyar 

68 

Kanoj ... ... 

118 

Karipiiria 

46 

Kant^deah 

159 

kiafam 

110 

K&ntanntrijom&dib&nte 662 

Kant&rijam&di ... 

662 

Kaafippidan 

491 

Kanva recension of 

the 

whitp Yajur Veda 

621 

Kanyi 

... 600,622 

Kanyakubja ... 22,117,118,188, 

886,401 

Kanyaknm&ri ... 

... 62,868 

Kapalamoo&na ... 

402 

Kapall 

429,471,494 

KapSlikS .. 

468 

Kapalin 

890 

Kapi 

... ‘11,403 

Kapila 67,68,807,884,892,896,899, 

408-6, 429, 449, 469*689, 663,660 

Kapila 

... 899,420 

Kapil ar 

... 67,* 

Kapilaafifcra 

629,689,668 

Kapilavastn 

... 206*1 

Kappal taccar ... 

64 
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Kappal V&dukar 

64 

karn 

... 604 

Kappji^a Koraga 

166,172,175 

Kar tippan 

482 

Kttppu 

52 

Karuppaawa 

... • 488 

kiipu 

106 

Karuppamanusarkal 

827 

Kavaiyar 

64 

Karnr 

296 

Karajar .. 

166 

karri 

604 

karakam 

463.494,503 

Karwi 

115 

Kariill 

... 429,430 

Karya Themamln 

823 

Karamani 

478 

Kasbar ... 

161 l 

Karamara 

.. 173-75 

Kashmir (Kaim(ra) 1,117,144,881 ft 

Karaimsaundari ... 

471 

Kaii, King of the, 

610 ft 

Karandoo Bana . 

560 

Kali 265,293,345,475,610,611 >' 

Karani 

471 

KasikbSacJa 

418 

Karatoyfi .. 

45,48 

KaSinntha . 

414 

Karavira 

401 

KaSlyatra 

74 

Karducliian 

323 

Kaamir ... 

... 375,881 

Kardama 

... 449,464 

Knsnnramandala 

401 

Kardu 

323 

K as par 

161 

Karcnumati 

611 

Ka?tha 

... 429,430 

Kari (Kali) 

231 

KaBtiiri 

280,302,513 

KarikkattammuJ... 

601 

Kafiyapa (Kttyapa) 

516,620,624 

Karinkali 

... 280,237 

Kata 

171 

Knrkal ...161,290,308,804,305,6(12 

Katampan, Kaiambu, etc., 

Karkofaka 

802 

m Kaqlamban, etc. 


Karniadiya Kurilmba 

220 

Kathenofcheism .. 

278 

Karmania 

35 

Kathi 

a.. 82 

kannavftta 

801 

Kathiawar (Kattywor) 78,186,148 

karroasiddhi 

869 

Kati 

192 

K arm in 

652 

Ka{ikaiko((al ... 

244 

Knnia 

615 

KSttSn 

... 482.488 

KarnuGolla 

220 

K&ttSyi ... 

499 

Karnam ... 

459,490 

KSttSri 

... 489,671 

Karuita ... 22,117,184,221,228-26, 

katti gitti 

604 


280,269 

Katfiyam .. 

259 

Knru&ta Kuruniba 

243 

KStu 

269 

Karnatio ,. 

201 

Katulya ... — ... 

... 151 

Karniil 

379 

KafcnrSdu 

147 

Kartavfryarjuna (Sllngr&ma) 348 

K at war 

129 

Karttikai (Kfirtik) 

... 290,447 

K StySyana . . . 104,368,424^92 

KarttikCya 

... 15,401 

KStySyani 300,418,429,490,484, 

Kjtttiki 

157 


497 
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Kautirya ... 


Page. 

484 

Kauberl ... 


... 428,447 

Kiuberlu... 


682 

kaufe 


110 

Kanla 


416 

Kaullagireya 


134 

Kaulubha... 


142 

Kanlnta ... 


... 142,148 

K&nm&ri ... 


447 

Kanmarila 


19 

Kaundar ... 


. ... 99,116 

Kanninda... 


... 144,145 

Eaur . . .123,20 1 ,200- 11 ,239,241 

Kaurava ... 

36,210,211,615-17 

Kauravi ... 


449 

KansalyS 


... 419,619 

Kanfiambi... 


120 

Kaudika ... 

.. 

589,691,692 

Kanfiik! ... 


899,429-81 

kavaoa ... 

... 

... 854,8(5 

Kayas ... 

• •• 

679 

E|v§rl ... 

... 

221,260,296 

K&yftripattanam... 

... 68,246 

K&ytrya ... 

... 

184 

Kftyila] ... 

#•1 

... 106,186 

E&yilkar ... . 

Ml 

268 

Kayuiuja ... 

.. 

112 

Kayankala. 


124 

Klyayaroha^a 

• • • 

401 

Kazak (Oossak) 

Ml 

128 

Kearns, Rev. J. 

F. 

104 

Kedara ... 

... 

... 400,401 

KSdiramma 

... 

602 

ESdarilaUnga 


879 

Kedar Eai.. 


44 

Kedu 

... 

458 

Eeikadi ... 

... 

... 12,170 

k€I (to aak) 

... 

191 

Keht 

... 

497 

Kenna ... 

... 

181 

Kdndpanifad 

... 

419 
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Kflra 

188 

Kerala, 69 (Keralam) 

101488, 

168,165469 

Keri (street) 

198 

Kern, Prof. 

... 88 

kelara 

341 

Ke&ava 

861 

Kefiini 

... .87,606 

Keeurbai 

671 

KetarydginI 

671 

Ketaki (flower) ... 

288 

Ketr&le ... 

662 

Shade Patfcar ... 

168 

khadga 

167 

Kh&dgarivana ... 

466 

Ehagelyar! 

861 

Khairwara 

85 

Ehamam (district) 

147 

Khand people ...82,140,144,167 
Khep4» 100,112,118,160 

khan^a 

167 

klwf^i, khlncja, khauge, 

(swordj 

w 

Khanda-ddfa ... 

169 

Khaw<jagiri 

148 

Ehaod&la 

148 

Khau<}apara 

... 148 

Khan (Java 

118 

Kh&B<Javaprastha 

118 

khaa<Je (sword) see khatfa 167 

Khande Rao ... 

167,168^06 

Khaage R&va ... 

167 

Ehandefa(Ehandesh)142,144,148 f 


167,160, 191 

Khaii<jl®f vara 

... 871 

KhaadSbl ... 14,187,140,167-60, 


808 

Khandoji 

167 

Khandwa 

148 

Khapar Yogini ... 

671 

Khar (Khor) ... 

US 
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Kharond 

Pago. 

161 

Khas 

314 

Khasa 

213 

Khafa 

624 

KhSoara ... 

681 

Khem 

881 

Kheper 

288 

Khix^mr 

44 

Khodill, (pickaxe), 

wor* 

ship of 

(92 

Khodiyal 

671 

Khol 

131 

Khond ... 83,110,111,113,189,463 

Khonda 

112 

Khondistan 

110 

kidatn 

191 

Kiggatnad 

207 

Kikata .. 

679 

KilaValnttfir ... 

296 

kilnadu 

268 

kilc 

191 

Kilu 

562 

Ki]iycndaniiyaki 

471 

Kiniidin ... 

616 

Kings, bookjof, ... 

... 10,322 

Kmnara 

... 424,514 

Kinnibaggo 

562 

Kira 

144 

Kirata 

17,19,465,466 

Kiratamma 

602 

Kirati 

436 

Kima( -Sahara) ... 

83 

Kirti 

449 

Klrtipnpana PSndya 

24 

Kifkindha parvata 

401 

KiBtna district ... 

, 293,490 

KitanSUhn 

460 

Kittol, Rev. F. 28,87,111,163,170, 

190,190,207,305,376,376,877,880 

Klttnibi Ponnu ... 

... 153 

Klcitophon 

120 
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klesavftta 

301 

Knoo 

146 

ko 

110 

ko (oowP) 

106 

Koand 

144 

Koar 

123 

Kobalirathabali ... 

470 

Kocoh 

29 

Koch tribes 

214 

‘Kocchi 

44 

Koda 

... 190,191 

ko<Ja 

111 

Koda 

112 

Kodadabbu 

662 

Kodaga ... 112, 

183,162-69,179 

Kodagu 

... 102-164 

Kodaku (Kudakn) 

111 

Ko<Jam (monkey) 

.. 191,192 

Kodamanataye ... 

662 

Kodanad 

... 184,191 

Kodatha 

192 

Kodatha betta ... 

102 

Kodavai 

191 

Koddi 

471 

Korlo 

191 

Kodi-idai nayaki .. 

249 

Kodu (kodulu) ... 

13,109,111,145 

kodu (steep) 

111 

Kodumudi 

296 

Koel river 

124 

Kocri 

141 

koh 

... 110,161 

Kohatur 

196 

Koh-i-nuh 

320 

Kohitur 

148 

Kohri ... ~ ... 

... 134,141 

Koi ... 109,112, 

113,141,143-161 

Koidhom 

148 

Koikopal 

151 

Koil prince 

131 

Koilubhutiil 

151 
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koinga (pi. of koi) 

... 145,146 

Koiri (Koori) 

141 

Koifcal 

112 

Koitor 

147 

Koitur 115,148,149,151 

Koiwar 

148 

KokSl 

183 

Kokcmnr 

179 

Kokvali : 

1S6 

Kol 121-24,129*85,141,192,209 

Kola (Kola) 101,112,113,121,123, 

124,132-34,201,205,209 

Kola 

298,300,303 

Kola 

495 

Kolaehi 

124 

Koladesamu 

134 

Kolndya 

124 

Kolaglri (Kollagiri) 

.. 113,133, 


134,187 

Koiahftla 

113,138,134 

Kolam ... 133,134,148,181 

Kolamamyamma 

499 

Kolami 

124 

KoUuada 

134 

Kolafica 

... 133,134 

Kolapura 

... 124,399 

Kolar 

123,124,601 

Kolaiamma 

601 

Kolareas 

... 132,134 

Kol aria (name of India). 123 

Kolarian .. 9,121-24,128,130, 

182, 184, 209, 218, 216, 579, 801 

Kolaries ... 

... 123,131 

Solaris 

129 

Kolarim ... 

124 

Kolaspur 

124 

Kolaswarilpam ... 

184 

Kola-tlri (Kolattiri) 

134 

Kolattan&ju 

... 133,131 

Kolara*<jln 

209 

Kolbarea 

124 
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Sole 

.. 122,149 

Koler 

.. 122,123 

Koleroon ... 

258 

Kolhipur 

184 

Koli ... 34,112,121,124,180-59 

Koli city... 

134 

Kolies Mahadev ... 

160 

Kolikkofliyon 

613 

Kolikod 

124 

Kolisarpah 

121,133 

Kolish (dialect) . 

214 

Koliyannr 

... 476,477 

Kdliyapparai 

57 

Kolia 

199 

Kollacjam 

258 

Kollagira 

134 

Kollagiri 

... 133,134 

Kollaka .. 

133 

Kollar 

64 

Kollap&ti Ankamma 

436 

Kolhipura 

134 

Kollegal 

221 

Mli 

233 

Kollimalai 

... 194 

Kolnar 

154 

Koloahes 

314 

Kolpnr 

164 

Kol ilka 

... 142,143 

Kolutnalai 

475 

Koluta 

... 142,143 

Kolra 

187 

KolragirSya 

... 118,187 

Kolvagiri 

133 

Kolwan 

135 

Komalavalli 

17 

komattikal 

C3 

Komtnalamma ... 

147 

Kommamma 

502 

Kdua 

109 

Kdnarama 

502 

Konaruya 

461 
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148461 

K8s6a ... 18;110, 118,160, 181 

koaija 

111,112 

EoaflafiameofOaniJftlas) 156,157 

Eo^aika(tiVe]]a]a ... 

247 

Eongalamma 

502 

Eondali 

82-84 

Kondaloi .. 

118 

Eondamma 

502 

Eon<Jaru<Ju 

112,145 

Eondh 

144,142 

Eondoohatea 

850 

Eondota 

114,191 

Ednelamba 

502 

Eoneru 

298,294 

Eonga (Kongu) 184 (king), 168 

incoiiption, 

164,170 

Koigani, EoDgini, Eonguni 168 

Koskan 

188 

Eonkana 

877 

Konkapapura 

179 

Eobbu 

118 

kdnta 

114 

EdntakoMyla-empdrium... 

114 

Eontala ... .. 18,118,156 

Eontalavarkal 

68 

k$ou ... ••• 

182 

E5nya 

118 

ESnvaiira 

118 

Eoolee, see Eiili. 

Eopaia lake 

814 

koph 

11 

Kophei 

118 

Eoorshe wanioo, in Kor- 
on 

201,282 

kora 

18,110 


Kano* (Koraoha, Koneera 
Koncheru) ... 84,110,118,180, 
801,807 

Kang* ... 118,188,186,168,189, 

168,168-180,668 


Page. 

Kongatanige 602 

Koruna ... 112,180,201,209,267 

Koramanvan 801 

Konn 828,667 

Korangiai (Koranginiyam- 


man) 

... 475,477 

korajDgn 

191 

Eorankaloi 

114 

Eorano ... 

... 177,178 

Eorapolu ...’ 

562 

Eorati . . 

562 

Korava, Korayanu, Kora- 

Tsru, Korayara, Kojrawa ... 110, 

112,160,162,180,199,801,802, 

806,806-10,814,817 

Koravafiji 

84 

Eoravarffmiyam 

84 

Eorfiwa-dih 

184 

Eorbn (Zamindar of) 

... 210,211 

Koroa (Koroani, Eorohar, 

Eorohara) 

112,180,201 

Eordyan mountain 

822 

Eorea 

... 210,211 

Eoreiir 

114 

Eori (Kobri) 

... 184,141 

Eorindinr 

114 

Eoron 

84 

Eorondib 

184 

Eorrazalu 

147 

Eorsaru (Eoroaru) 

112,180,201 

Eoruba 

280 

Eoruba Oolla ... 

219 

Eoronkala 

114 

Eororiavaaayar ... 

201 

Korvarn ... 

201 

Korvi 

201 

Eorwa 

180 

Eorygaia 

114 

K6nla 114,116,180,618 

(UttankdMla) 

... 114,116 

k<5ja (fort) ... * 

... Ill 
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Kota ... 83,112,132,162,182,118, 
190-96,227 


Kotagiri ...188,191,102,104 

Kotahenu 

301 

Kotalca 

194 

Kotamalai 

194 

KStamma 

602 

Eotaya 

194 

Kot 6a 

185,192,193 

k5ti (end) 

111, 

koti (monkey) ... 

233 

Koti-Kurumba ... 

233 

Kofitirtha 

401 

Kottam 

200 

Kotthara 

194 

Kotti to»<Jar 

255 

Kottumelam 

494 

ko(u (sleep) 

163 

Kdty&ksi 

399 

Koya (Koyavucju) 

109,145-47 

Koy&mbattur 

168 

Koyaua 

no 

Koyi t 

13,109,112 

Xraivya 

601 

Kramer, Mr, G. ... 

118 

Kratha 

610 

Kraufloadvipa ... 

134 

Kreta 

330 

Krimilafva 

009 

Krishna district 

292 

Krbhtfa river 186-88,187,225,261 

Kriahaamaoharyuln, Mr. N. 81 

Krishnasvami Iyer, A. 

, B.4. 63 

Kriri ... * ... 

... 603,604 

Kriyft 

.449 

Krddhabhairava ... 

... 607 

Kronos 

818 

kn (to plough) ... 

261 

k?»ea 

261 

Kffpa ...97,187,160,100,800,810, 


848 (Stlagrtaa), 861,362,865,863, 


Page. 

365,366,392,417,419,430,448,444, 

446,447,449,474,519,526 

K^fluapiugaltt 429 

Kr^uarija 260 

Kfsnasaytnnarutappa Devar 257 

Krpua.Salagruma ... 348 

Krbuayajurvc'da 272,360 

kystayal.i (paiica) ... 677 

kjta 830 

Krtamalft ... 312,313,324 

Krtasoea 401 

Kftayuga . . .807,328,329,330, 

831,337,377 

Kftya 456 

K$aikayata 604 

Kpatriya ... 39,90,103,152,167, 

109,226,201,202,810,383,450,407, 
627,552,591 


K^Ctra 

342 

Kfcetraderata ' ... 

... 398,461 

K$etrakanda 

158 

Ksetrapala 

.. 607,608 

Kuetra Varma ... 

178 

ksitayal? (paiica) 

677 

ksudh 

449 

KpudradevatS 

499 

ku (ko) ... 109-12,141,144,101,214 

Kubera 

87,279,368,449 

Kubjamraka 

401 

Kucft Kanakkar ... 

03 

Kucavar (Va<Juka) 

63 

Ku<J 

168 

Kuda 

101, 1^4, 190, 280 

Ku<laga 

. 146,219 

Kuclaman, Kudayan ... 28 

kuderi kidcri 

604 

kadirai (kurudai) 

6 

Kudum 

268 

Kuijumbe, see Kurumba ...281,261, 
264,267 

Kutlnmbi 

... 261,202 


85 
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ktujmni 

... 2417,262 

KuUukabhafta .. 

418 

-Kuhn, Prof. 

677 

Kalinin ... .. 

124 

Kni 

110,112,144 

Knllung river 

124 

Kui Dina .. 

... t 146 

Knllunji .. 

124 

Kni Prnti 

146 

Kalna 

124 

Kukila mountain 

111 

KnlodyahS 

449 

Kukkendaye 

662 

Knlottnnga 

286,260-62,266 

Kukkat&mba 

601 

Kolpao, Kulpani, Kulpi ... 124 

Kukkateivari ... 

801 

Kolra, Kulsi 

124 

kola 

140,206,209 

Kaln 112,124,143-45,209 

Knlaba 

138 

Kalamai 

76 

Kuladevata ...448,468,464,487 

KnlongMora ... 

164 


601 

Knlnntiyamman... 

499 

Knlalpnr 

124 

Kuluta 

... 142-44 

Knlambi 

... 261,262 

Kuluyuru 

... 201,206 

Kulan (or Kola) Fort 

124 

Kulvadi 

63 

Knlandan, Kulandai 

75 

Kumaon 

136 

Kularnava 

... 413,416 

Kutnara 

... 365,613 

Kulasaakaramala 

51 

Kumaranna 

179 

Eulavara 

209 

Kumarapaika ... 

187 

Kulataye 

662 

Kumarasambhava 

420 

Knlbunga 

124 

Kumari... 

899,429,456 

Euldah 

124 

Kumbha 

481 

Kali ... 131,185,136,189,140 

Kuxnbhakonum ... 

9,17,63,87,124, 

Kalianpnr (Kalyaaapnra) 124 . 


236,296 

Knleh 

181 

Kumbhamata ... 

500 

Knlelvarl 

399 

Kumbhaaambhava 

24 

KuligSdu 

131 

Kumbha ttil 

603 

Knlika (serpent) 

802 

Kumbi 

141,231,261-64 

Kulin.Brahman ... 

496 

Kamada ... 302 

(elephant), 402 

Kalina ••• ... 

416 

Kunabi 

261 

Koliada ... 128,142-45,218,214 

Kunalamma 

602 

Kulindopatyaka ... 

145 

Kunara 

517 

Kalindrine 

144 

Kuna war 

144 

Kalinga 

145 

Kunawari 

... 216,618 

Kn^ipparai 

67 

Konbi (Kauabij .. 

187,189,281, 

Kalkeri 

124 


260-64,306 

Kallarakurti . ... 

124 

Kupda 

112/118,183,192 

Knller.kaher 

114 

Kupdabhedin ... 

118 

Kalletar 

206 

Kupdadhara 

113 

Kalla 

146 

Kuadagni 

118 
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Kum^aka... ... ... 113 

Kundak&ra 82 

Kan^ala (Kuadala), Kuudalf 113 
Kumjalini ... 348,349,358 

Knntjaprastha 113 

Kundapur 179 

Kunda Bana 158 

KofujUtfayin 113 

KundSye 562 

Kuiujika 113 

Kungika 456 

Kundilpur 40 

Kuikjinapura ... 113,156,611 

Kuu<Jiyamman 502 

Kundoda 113 

knnda 110 

Kunet 144,145,213,214 

Kuninda ... 144 

Kuiijala<J<Ji * 562 

Kuujor (Kanjar) ... 298 

Kunjara ... 24 

kunknma 478 

Kannapur 149 

knnnu, kunnam 110,214 

Kunnuva ... 77,210-16,216 

Kunnuva Vellala ... 211 

krniru, kimram ... ... 110,211 

Kunrapattirakottai . . . 244 

Kuntala 118 

Kuuthaka 113 

Kunti. 118,398-95,449,61 1 ,616,617 

Kuntika 113 

Kunubi 262 

Kunuuvar 212 

Kunyagulige 582 

Kuof 196,196 

kuph 110 

kuppa ... 23 

kuppant 258 

Kuppamma 502 

Xuppayya 23 


Page. 

Kuppepaiijurli 662 

Kur 151,209 

Kura 201 

Kural 55,57,60 

Kurandala 400 

Kuranga 113 

Kurapergacje 562 

Kura^a 118 

Kurava ... 64,68,201,205,207 

Kura van j i ( Koravafij i ) 11 L 

Kurchi 230 

fcird 823 

Kurdistan 323,558 

Kurg ... 162-176,191,202,207,226, 
229-33,237,265 

Kurgi 110 

Kuri 214,218 

K uribe ttarayn ... 228,229,236 

Kuricci 220 

Kuri Kurumba ... 230,232,236 

Kuriyaddiiye ... ... 562 

Kurina 260,261,281,348 

(-salagnima), 444 
Kilrmapurana ... 301 

Kurmavatara 367 

Kurmi ... 112,141,231,200-64 

Kurpuli 186 

Kurru (Kuru) ...134,202,203,219 
kuru ... 113,110,217,219,286 

kuru (short) 210 

Kuru (king, people) ... 112,2 LI, 
260,603,604,605,608,61 0-13,615, 
616 (blood), 621,023 

Kuru 201 

Kuruba (Kurumba) ... 133,218, 
231,239,260 
Kuruba (Bhepkerd) ... 218 

Kuruoiyar ... 84,112,201 

Kurujangala 608 

Kura-krivi ... 802,608,605 

Kurukfetra ... 2l0, 400,608 
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Kuruma 112,201,261 

Kurumba ... 56 (robber) , 112, 
164,188,190*04, (—Tillage) 192, 
216-18,223 (peaoook-catcher), 
228,229 (sacrifice), 261,269 (mis- 
chief), 805,623, see Knruba 228, 
209 


Eurumbabhiimi .. 

216,244,247, 

225,255 

Kurumbiuju 

218 

Kurumba (Kuruba) Golla 218,232 

Kurumba ldaiyar 

... 232,239 

Kurumba Kovil ... 

-... 229,235 

Kurambanadu 

216 

Kurumba Okkaligar ... 281 

Kurumbaraniklu . . 

216,217,220,223 

Kurumba Ve(lar 

232,242,243,257 

Kurumbi ... 220,244,261,202,268, 

269 

Kurumi ... 

261 

Kurunga 

605 

Kuru-Paficala ... 

003,606,613,620 

kuruppu 

220 

Kuruva ... 13,112,180,209,238 

Kuruvanglu 

201,208-10 

Kurwai 

201 

Kurymena 

... 190 

Kuia 

120 

Kufiadvlpa 

402 

KuEamba... 

120 

Kufian 

177 

Kuibi Korawa . 

200 

Kusbhawampur . 

40 

Kuftika 

4*1,587-89,511 

Kuiinagara 

10 

Kfism&ncla 

15,455,450 

Ku!5daki 

899 

Kuoti Petmu 

153 

ku(a (mountain) 

111. 

Kfita 

Ill 

Kufapa 

163 


kufakam 

P4ge. 

168 

kufakan 

162 

kufakku 

168 

Kufakon (Kutako), Kuta- 
n Ethan 

163 

Kutaman, Kutavan 

163 

Kutukufuppaikaral 

64 

kufi 

163 

Kutiyan 

163 

Kutra 

154 

Kutta 

230 

Kuttadamma 

280,287 

Kri fa lamina 

602 

Kuttan 

181 

Kuttanlir 

296 

Kuttara, Kuftira 

111 

kutumbi, see kudumbi ... 

262 

Kuvaraikal 

62 

Kuvena 

110 

Kuyava 

617 

Kuyavak 

617 

Kylindrine 

142,143 




L, interchange between 

l and d 17 

lacryma ... Ml ••• 17,19,28 

Ladak 340 

Laghufyilmala 424 

Lahatja ... ... ... 144 

Lairn ... 146 

Lajhuri «•» Ml M« 876 

Lajja ... _ 448 

Lakenwura 

••• ••• 188 
Lakh&n Munik of Bhalnah 44 

Lakulin 871 

Lalita 401 

Lalxtariitara 19 

Lnkka BEja, Lakkaraaupufije 662 
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lakfana 884 

Lalyogini 671 

Lakfmaua 449,485 

Lakpml ... 288,290,296,888,348, 
856,862,863,864,869,399,412,416, 
424,488,442,446,456,482,502 
LakfmlnarSy&nasamvSda 342,357, 


882-84 

Lalitadevi 399 

LalitEsahasrananiastotra 417 
Landowning classes ... 62 

Lftngalin 871 

Langlois, M 133 

Languages, classification • 

of, 422,554 

Lanka ... 87,88,102,136,375,376 

Lankhini 455,456 

Larka Hole (Coles) . . . 122,130 


Lassdn, (Prof. Christian) 14,21,24, 
84, 80, 81 ,84,86, 88, 92, 102-4, 113, 
126,130,135,143,152,161,187,810, 
850,874,518,519,581,595,601,604, 
607,612,613,615, see Indisohe 
Alterthumskunde. 

Latin ... ... 10,17,28,98,101 

Lanth, Prof. Joseph ... 816,333 
Lava (father of Balia) ... 79 

Lawbooks 271,649 

Layard, Sir Austin H. ... 657 

Layayoga 410 

Left and right hand castes 57-66,95 
Lavie, Mr. William ... 178-76 

Lfile (goddess) 147 

Lenormant, M.F. 826,545,555,463 

Let 818 

letters 8,4 1 interchange of 27 
life alter death ... 239 

Ults of&T» 870 

Limyrike 27 

Linga ... 186-88,170,222,229, 

282, 235, 246-48, 286, 292, 294, 


Pago. 

295,296,343,371-86 


LingadhSrini 

899 

Li i) gap u ran a 

868,370,871, 


372,373,424 

LirigapUja 

388 

Lingafiaila 

886 

Linga-worship ... 

... 871-886 

Liugayat ...168,169,170,196, 

206,884,838,373 

Lingesvarasvami. 

... 294,896 

,Linguftls and dentals, in- 

terchange between 110,111,144 

Lithuanian god ... 

277 

Lobha 

449 

Logan, Mr. W. ... 

219 

Loha Pennu 

... 152,168 

Lohitio tribes ... 

44 

Loiseleur.Deslongchamps, M. 83 

LokSditya 

172,176,178 

Lokadiraya 

176 

Lokakartr, Lokakrt 

887 

Lokakfi 

371 

LokSpaladhyaya in 

the 

Vai jay anti 

641 

LokSfia 

287 

LolS 

899 

Lopamudra 

449 

Lonvre 

660 

Loventhal, Rev. ... 

... 66,99 

Lowlandera 

70 

Ludwig, Prof. Alf. 

697 

Lunar dynasty 

610 

Lnni river 

291 

Lykormas 

186 

M. 



Mil 

... 899,548 

Mablesvar 

... 79,186 

M&oavati N agar I 

91 

MacOrindle, Mr* 

98,145,179 
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Macedonian 78,128 

Macintosh, Capt. A. 138, 142, 160 
Mackenzie, Mr. G. ... 293,295 

Mackenzie, Major J. S. T. 55,59 

Mackenzie, MSS, Collection 

of Col., ... 176,221,221,232, 
237,239,241-43,250,252, 
254, 257, 2G0, 265, 269 

Maclean, Dr 56 

Macpherson, Major... 145,149,152, 

153 

Mada 471 

Madakorati 562 

Madan 7G 

Madandai .. 3 

Maddalamma 502 

Madhava, Madhavan ... 260,353, 
354,447,450 

Mndhavl 352,356,899,611 

Madha ... ... 436,437,438 

Madhnkelvara' ... 265 

Madhnsndana .. .. 351 

Madhvacarya 387 

Madyadefia ... 604,612,619 

Madhyama 400 

madhyamS hhumi ... 275 

VLl di 110 

Madiga, Madigavjdu 66,156,461, 
474,498,500 

Madirfi 268,434 

Maddtka{a 399 

Madra 144,613,616 

Madras ... 7,15,34,52,54.55,57,67, 
75,89,9 4-96,99, 102, 103, 11 3, 1 28, 
138-40,151,161,170,175,183,194, 
196,201 ,202,206,209,221,236,242, 
248,252,256,262,375,421,474,500; 
Census Report 34,99;— Journal 
of Literature and Science 102, 
103 

Madra vati IM 611 


Page. 

Madri 611,616,617 

Modukkudam 510 

Madura, Madurai (Marudai). 5,8, 
9,54,55,57,65,66,77,95,102-4, 
107,108,199,212,217,226,244,258, 
267,361,367,379,381,475,477,613; 
—District Manual, 103,107,212, 
217,226,244 
Maduraniiyaka Pillai, T. C. 191 
Madurapundiyan ... 103 

Madaraii 171 

Maduraviran 482 

madya 414 

MadyiU 151 

Magadha kings 125 

Magadhavana 401 

Magi, three 161 

Magyars of Hungary ... 98 

Magnus, Mr. Francis ... 339 

Mahiibala 187 

Mahalmlefivara 79,110,132,130,137 
MahabaleSvaralihga ... 379,390 

Mahiibali 15 

Mahabalipuram ... 15,98 

Mahiibharata 19,34.35,39,73,81 ,86, 
89,07,142,144,145.156,187,201, 
271,285,311,324-26,353,392,393, 
404,429,552,578,581,582,583,590, 
594,595,605,606,608,610,61 1 ,614, 
615,617,621 

Mahubhfita 405 

Mahnbrahmaraja ... 301 

Mahadora 79,158,170,307,352,365, 
120,360,375,876,377420,443 
Muhadeva Hills ... 209 

Mahiideva RSrifieAvara 187 

Mahade? Kolis ... 142,143,160 

Mahadevale ... 302,303 

Mahudevi ... 349,899,430,456 

Mah&kfila ... 365,366,399,401 

Mah&k&ialinga 879 
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MahakSli 

... 349,429 

Mahavipnu 

456 

MahlkSya 

371 

Maliendra 

... 385,400 

Mahals, Tributary 

210 

Malieia ... 

456 

Mahalai, Mata ... 

500 

Maheivara ...187,848,868,866,889, 

M&halakfmi 204,362,868,999,42:} 


401,447,521 

Mahalasa... 

399 

Mahe&vari 

... 899.447 

MahSlaya 

401 

Mabhar 

158 

Mabalibga 

.. 371,382 

M&bi Kanta Hill .. 

34 

Mahamallapura 

... 98,99 

Mabiman 

502 

Mahamayi 

471 

Mahipa, Mabiaaka, Mahi. 

Mahamanda 

456 

?aka 

461,187,188 

Mahambika 

369 

Mahipadbvaja ... 

189 

Mahamdi 

40 

Mahipaghni 

374 

Mahameru 

302 

Mabisaka, Mahisaka 187,188,461 

Mahamoba 

... 310,437 

Mahip&nana 

189 

Mabanadi 

.. 145,149 

MabiaSrdana 

189 

Mahanatfu 

492 

Mabipostbali 

189 

Mahananda 

... 45,399 

Mahisasura 

187,188,436,487, 

Mabanidra 

429 


496 

Mahanirvaiia 

413 

Mahisasuramardani ... 188 

Mabantaka 

399 

Mahipaviihana 

189 

Mahapadma 

302 

Mahisi 

618,620,621 

Mahapallipuram 

98 

Mahipika 

... 189,160 

Mabar, Mahara 

... 13,21-3,33, 

Mahismat 

187 


47,66,68,85,86,93 

Mahismati 

187 

Maharasi 

471 

M&hipya (mixed caste) ... 189 

Mahiriijtra 21.3,47,49,117,156,379 

Muhommodan 39 

(invasion), 200, 

Mahiiraptri 

456 


658 

Maharatta 

22 

Mabotpala 

401 

Mabar] oka 

302 

Maliratta country 

... 806,496 

Maharsi ... 

.286,519,520,595 

Mahsoba 

... 157,188 

Mabasaba 

374 

Maila 

7 

Mabasena 

... 368,369 

Mailapur 

67,68,99,160,161 

Maha Sohon 

665 

Mailla 

... 173,175 

Mab&sth&n 

... 44,45 

Maiandros 

186 

M aba tala 

... 302,525 

Mair 

10,47,48,189 

MahatSndava 

370 

Mairwara.., 

18 

Mahijavi 

134 

Maisur 

99 

Mahavallipuram 

98 

Maithila 

... 22,117 

MabSvidyS 

... 444 

maitbuna ... * 

... 414 

Mtthftvir&l 

444 

Maitmviruni 

24 
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190,198-96,210,818,280,28^229, 

828-31,868,836,248,848,869,468 

NTlagriva .. 

366 

NTlakantha 

.. 365,867 

NliambR 

899 

NHasaralvatl 

899 

NllavalU 

528 

Nllavffa 

688 

Nile (Niloa) 

... 186,161 

nth 

471,494,606 

NTHnl ; 

009 

Nimar 

65 
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Nimb tree 

... 460,484 

Nimi 

... 582,584 

Nineveh 

... 557,563 

Ninip 

318 

Niramitra 

GU 

Nirguna 

407,63CT 

Nirguw(likS 

456 

Niriivarasiinkhya 

409 

Nirmalamaai 

248 

Nirmul 

151 

Nirnayasindku ... 

889 

Nirrti 

... 279,369 

Nirukta, (Yaska’s) 

... 871,372, 
577,588,6S9 

Nirvikalpa 

411 

Niryasa ... 

466 

Nisacara 

369 

NieSda (Nishada) 17,19,86,210,610 

Nisumbho 430,431,434,436,437 

Nitaia 

... 302,624 

Nitiyappan 

67 

Nitya 

364 

Niyama 

410 

Nizam's dominions 

124,137,147, 

160,225 


Nizir .. 818 

Noacltiatf deluge- ... 821,388 

Noah 817,319,820,322,323,382,335 
Nobbo, Mr. 0. P. A. ... 113,614 

Nonabft Okkaliga ... 231 

Noningul MamithaU, Nokoto 

Maroosthulli 01 

Non-Aryan 94,110,271,802,370, 
871^72,375,878,406,416,422, 
436,460,484,465,468,504,808, 
518,620,526,638,562,554,666, 
678,676,678,579,600,001,605, 
607,621,622 

North India, arynnized ... 1 0 

North-Won Provinces 45,118,141, 
104,200,211 
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Novoguddha iso 

Nrsirhha ... ' t, 848, 390, 444 


Nubia 

161 

Nnkalamma 

502 

Nuliga 

166 

Number, importance of 

655 

Numerals, anoient Dr a vi- 


dian 

110,111 

Nunjinagodu 

224 

Nurse (Dhltf) 

447 

Nuffiavar 

68 

Nyungti 

214 


O. 

0,o (r), (one) ... 


no 

Oannes 


323,326 

Ocean 


312,396 

Ocuramma 


501 

Oddy 

•• 

665 

Odin 


277 

O’Donnell, Mr. C. J 


44 

Ogha (Good) 


8L4 

Ogyges 


814 

OjhySl 


151 

Okeanos 

... 

818 

Okka 

••• 

110 

Okkalatana 


281' 

Okkaliga Kurumba 


229-82 

Okkalu 


281 

Olamma 

. . . 

508 

Old Testament ... 


820 

Oleander 

... 

459 

Olympian 


619 

Cm 


884 

OmlttEl 


502 

Omguptja 


485 

oinma (oppu) ... 

... 

8 

on 


110 

Gpam h.. 

... 

15 


87 
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Ondru 

110 

F. 



Ondu, nee onru, ondru, 

ondu, 




ondu, oiiji, oimu,'or, or, om, 

Paccaiynmma ... 

... 

489 

on, ottu 

... 110,111 

Pactolos 


126 

OiikErakSlI 

494 

p&da 


405 

Onkaraliiiga 

379 

padai 


99 

Onpatu 

25C 

Padaivlttamman 


501 

Onpatukuppatar 

258 

Pa(JaiyEcci 


89,99 

Onru (orn, onnn) 

110 

Padai 


147,151 

Onti 

110 

Padati 


610 

Onti erutu Vftniyar 

63 

padati 


3 

Oodeypur 

211 

Parjavicju 


475 

Oudh 

148 

Pad*da 


214 

Oppert, Prof. Julius 

317,331,332 

Padinayirankaiiiiudayal. 

471 

Oraon 

... 122,558 

padma 

... 

236 

Orohoe 

817 

Pad mil 

... 

863,448 

Oriental MSS. Library 

, Govt. 102, 

Padmacajiyar ... 


63 


103 

padmaja .. 

... 

287 

Orissa ...110,117,140,151,163,155 

Padin an abha, worship of 

76,77 

Orte 

562 

Padmanna 


287 

Orthoceratite 

840 

Padmapnraua .... 

86,290,345,351, 

OrumEsattan 

513 



357 

Orxulae ... 

143 

Padmarasu 


236 

Oryza 

11 

Padmfisana 


287 

Osadhi 

899 

Padmodbhana ... 

... 

369 

Osadhifvori 

456 

padukn, padukaBahasra 

191 

Osiris ... 283,284,310 333,381, 

padukkaiyarai ... 


101 


543-45 

piidya 


344 

Osis 

545 

pagadamu (pncadamu, 


Osmanli .. 

., 93,131 

coral) 

.. 

163 

Otiartca 

317 

pahar 

... 

83 

Otpir 

64 

Pahar, Pali aria ... 

14,21,30,32-34, 

Ottorokorrha ... 

614 



00,553 

Ottu 

... 26,28 

Pahla 

... 

72 

Otu 

28 

Pahlav, Pahlava, Palhava, 

Ouchterlony, Col. (Capt.) 

Plava .. - 14,30,70,71,73.619 

J 181,182,227,230 

Pahlavi 

... 

36 

Oudc (Oudh) 34,39,41,42,45,47, 

Pahnava 

... 

14,71 

103,104,110,120,148 

pai (above) 

... 

183 

Oxyalkos 

126 

Paikera ... 


210 

Oxydr&ukai 

114 

Paiki 


183 
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Paijavana 

588 

Palha 

72 

Paintiyamma 

499 

Palhava 

... 14,70,71 

Paiyiirkottai 

244 

Pali 

... 14,101 , 

Paksitirtham 

107 

pali, paji, paji ... 

6 

Paktha 

579 

Pali 

22 

pal, pal 

6 

Palikai 

... 478,479 

Pal Kurumba ... 229,232,233 

Palikarpal 

186 

pala (flesh) 

6,7,56,89 

Paliyarhman 

502 

pala (old) 

17,19,36 

Palkunrakottai ... 

244 

Pala 

14,45 

palla 

6 

PSla Raja 

117 

Palla ... 3,5,6,7,14,16,30,31,36,56, 

Palasimundu 

88 

57,62,65,60,68,69,70,72-77, 

Palagauri 

502 

85,86,89,96,98,99,101,104, 

palai, palai 

6 

106,107,108,210,623 

Palaiogonoi 

88 

palladu 

3,7 

Pajaiyakkaran ... 

9G 

pallaicci 

6 

Pajaiyam (palayam) 

96 

Pallalamma 

502 

Palakali 

618,620 

pallam (pallam) 

... 6,106 

PSlal 105,186,191,192 

Pallaiiceri 

106 

palam, palam, palam . 

4,5,6 

Palliincli, PalKlndiyan 

... 104,108 

Palamaneri 

8 

Pallapur 

7 

Palaman ... 

23,37 

pallAr 

6 

Palani (mountain) 61,- 

•Anili 

Pallar, ncc Palla. 


or Andavar ... 77,105,211,212 

pal lava 

6 

Paianikal (Pavuniyar) 

64 

Pallavtt 59 ( Palbiva kintf), 87 

palar 

6 

(dynasty), 92,98,101,220,614 

Palli- 

251,254 

Pallavaka 

87 

Palafia 

14 

Pallavaraya 

73 

Palavaneri 

3 

Pallavararu 

105 

Pulavur 

7 

pal) ay am (pallaiyam) 

6 

Palaya ( Paraya) 

34 

pallo, (palli- 

4,5,6,97,100 

palayam (pajaiyain) 

6,96 

pallein (ballein) .. 

, 3 

Palayam 

4S0 

palJomu 

0 

paid 

188 

Pallevancjln 

35 

Palcondu, Zemindary of, 1 19 

palli, palli, pS]i... 4,5,6,56,97,100, 

pale 

36 

101, nee 

pallc (town). 

PalegSdu 

... 96,108 

palli 

... 53,220 

P alegar 

257 

palli, piiji (temple) 

101 

Paloisimundu ... 

... 88 

palli (royal) 

100 

paiemu 1 

... 96,108 

Palli ... 05,73,85,94-101,237, 

Palghat 

... 106,255 


477 
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pallikSvilakam ... 

100 

Panrtava ... 36,46,76,81,97-00,102, 

Palinatfn 

254 

118-20,146,147,100,210, 

pa]]ir&l 

100 

211,302,307,003-6,008, 

paUimetta 

100 

611,612,616,617,621 

pallivettft 

58,100 

Poorjollamma ... 

502 

PalJiyar (Palliar) 

14,77,100 

Paruji 

104 

pailijata 

100 

Pan cl i an king ... 

184 

pallU 

68,71 

Pandiou 

104 

PS1 pongal 

370 

Pandit, Tamil ... 

609 

pUa 

6 

Pautjiyan 

103,104,108 

palvala 

G 

Pan<Jiyaman<}alam 

103,250 

Pambai 

491 

pap<Ju 

... 17,104 

Pamp&purft 

40 

Panda.. 610-12,616-18,620,021 

Panaiveriyamma 

501 

Pupclu-oakya 

103 

Panaiyatt&l (Panaiya 


Pap<}uvarh Iadova 

102 

tamraa) 

502 

Painjya ... 14,20,80,00,101-6,126, 

Panar 

156 


183,245,252 

pafioa 

577 

Tandy an potentates ... 96 

Pa&cadofiakaari ... 

424 

pani 

405 

Pafioa drivid&h ... 

21,22 

pani (work) 

238 

Pafica gatuJRb ... 

21,22 

Pania, 226,228 j- 

-Kurumba 233 

Patioakpara 

484 

Popicoyvorkal ... 

G4 

Paficala... 008.13,616,617,620,023 

l'apinl .. 10,71,104,120,602,608 

Pailoalar .. 

58,59,106 

PSnipiiha 

883 

pafloaloha 

297 

paniya 

344 

pafioamaj&ti (Pariah) 

6l 

Pauja 

562 

Panoam Banijiga 

232 

Pnnjab 

118,124,264,609 

Pafio&m! 

423 

Pafijadiiyo 

5G2 

Paficamtxkha 

860,528 

Tan java Yorava 

207 

Pahoanada 

609 

Pafljuvli (Pafijurlibante). 5G2 

PafloSnana 

306 

Paiiknjavalli 

17 

PafioarltrSgama 

387 

Paimagabhufana 

869 

Pafioalika 

408,404 

Pantaparniyar ... 

64 

P&ito&aya 

866 

Pan^nr 

64 

paftoatva 

- 543 

Pgntha 

531 

Paftoamktra 

866 

Pantheon, Hindu 

273 

Pafiolyfttaaa. ,..846,878,888,88(1, 

Pauw&rijaitpur 

40 


890,464 

Pipaiya 

68 

pafiolkftabhuta ... 

405 

Pepe, Dr. W. ... 

128 

Pifkjamangalam 

26 

Pftppitti ... ... 

483 

Pauijuram 64- (— Vaduka), 469 

p4r,pir*i 

13,18,19,83 
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Pnr (Phiir), piirn (mountain) 33 

para (old) 0,36 

para (drum), parai . . . 32,33,100 

Para 424,428 

Parabrahman ... 380,391,424,457 
Parada ... 18,32,34-30,93 

parai, para (drum) ... 33,100 

parai, sec p£r. 

Paraioori 7 


Paraiyar (Pari&li) 
Paramft bhiimi ... 
Paramara 
Parnmatnmn 
Parame^hin 
Paramos vara . . . 
Paramofi vari 
Parangan&d 
l’arangi Malai ... 
Pnraujodi 
Parnpatnisoa 
Parana 


... 04,290 

275 

... 91,92 

282,386-07,407 
281 , 287,006 
10,237,298,301 
390 
191 
7 

471 

30 

37 


Parftfiakti 300,418,424,471 

Parafora 35,202,361 ,460 5R4, 
011, GIG 


Par&Sarapaddhati S2 

Parasurama 90,161,105,107,307, 
310,340,348 (SiUagr&ma), 303, 
377,444,407-69,591 

Paratu 18,30,32,85,37 

Paratar (Paratavar) ... 34 

Parfitman .. 282,284,380-07 
Parava ... 13,32,34,37,93,150,207 

Parav&ra 02 

Parfivuratata 401 

Par&vgri ...13,22,31,32,37,93 


Pardhi 02 


Parhflya 13,32,87,50,83 

Puri aduppn 510 

Park (Pariah, Paraiya) 13,10, 
21-3, iW-4,50, 67-00, 09, 70,89, 93, 
99,11 2,155. 159,198,212,225,46 1 , 


Page. 

400,406,469,483,487,502,503 
derivation of the term Pariah 
(Pariah) 34, elder brother of 
the Brahman, 51 j Pariah-insig- 
nia 51 religion ... 50 


Pariaria 

34 

Parih&r, Parihftra.«. 

90,91,93 

Pnrik^it 

... 120,610 

Puriktfit 

61i 

pariinaua 

340 

PSrisada 

455 

Parisione 

35 

paritddikam 

53 

Parivuraui 

... 89,93 

Pgrivellui 

63,73 

Parivrkti 

... 618,620 

Farjanya 

... 277,436 

Parjat 

... 14,34 

p&rnu 

83 

Par ii a Gauda 

82 

Porua Sahara ... 

... 82,389 

Parnian 

36 

Panioi 

36 

parupta . 

627 

Parraona 

203 

Parrot, Dr. 

321 

Parrot play 

488 

Pirfada ... 

450 

Parsi 

110 

Parsia, Parninna, 

l’nrsioni' 36 

Farsidni (Parsirai) 

... 35,36 

Pursy ftai 

36 

P&rthasSratM ... 

17 

Parthian, 36,100 (king), 162 (Do- 
minion). 

Parthva 

86 

piiru 

32 

PaimsfU 

578 

hirutui 

... 18,86 

Plrvatukn 

20 
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PSrvfttfy! 84 

P&rvati ... 17,62,167 ,159,167,188, 
196,266,263,287,288,200,296,209, 
892,412,413,418.422,482,601,609, 
622 


Parw&ri 

... 28,49,57 

ParyankavSsini 

456 

Pisfehowkidir 

46 

Paiapala 

144 

PaSupati . . . 201,281 ,866,446 

Pafiuvatsapa 

456 

pata 

17 

Patila ... 16,801,302,876,390,401, 
520,624-26 

Patalaponniyamm&n 

... 562 

Patali 9 

456 

Patanawar tribe ... ^ 

268 

Patafijali 

... 406,409 

patoiD (batein) ... 

8 

PSthak, Mr. K. B. 

265 

Patitapavanakjetra 

62 

Patriarch, Armenian 

321 

pat(ai 

3 

Paftanavar 

64 

Pattipulam 

245 

Pattnnl 

94 

Fattoriduye 

562 

Paftucaliyar 

63 

Pafuvurkottai ... 

244 

Paulastya 

... 137,378 

Paurava 

93 

Paujivalli 

522 

PSvadairayan 

... 482,486 

Pavadaiviran 

489 

Pavaka 

396 

Parana 

... 290,427 

pavanu 

8 

Pavaniyar 

64 

Payola 

401 

l>5yu 

405 
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Peacock 

10,265,266,267 

(legond about), 

557,559 (king 

Peacock). 


Peak, Mr. Adams 

301 

peda 

3 

Peddaci 

502 

Peddamma 

471,472,474 

Poddeti Golla 

220 

Pegu 

... 212,214 

Poiki 

181 

Pekkan 

181 

Pen Leva 

... 153,154 

Pennai 

... 263,264 

peptatti .. 

107 

Perambiir 

... 52,499 

Peranganad 

184 

Peramma 

502 

Peruncarakan ... 

67 

Periplus maria Erythraoi 88 

Periyakulam 

.. 475,477 

Periyammai 

502 

Periyiingudi 

98 

Periyapalayam ... 

... 475,477 

Periyatambiran ... 

489 

Perkunaa 

277 

Persia 

... 36,37 

Persian 34 (Gulf), 109,110 

(now), 134,142,151,160 (old), 

279,309 (Gulf), 320,321,827 

Peru in &1 .. 

30,69,153,362 

Perumpayar 

478 

Poteri Peunu 

153 

Perumburapa (Cochi Raja) 22 & 

Peruiikayar- (asafcctida) 242 

Peshawar 

160 

Poy (covil) 

.. 559,573 

Pc"yod5di 

495 

Pliala 

6 

Plialagaurl 

456 

phalam 

4,5 

Phallic procession 

832 
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Phallne ... 374,379,381,382,307 

Phasifi 

120 

Phemer ... 

158 

Phillitai 

14 

Philologist, difficult task of, 6 

Phoenician 

.. 314,381 

Phrygian 

.. 318,381 

phulla 

6 

Phnllalocana 

450 

Phulmari 

188 

phyllinoB 

83 

Phyllitai 

80-84,150 

phyllon 

81 

PiccaijuJisannidhi 

475 

Pidari ... 

404,482,491-95 

Pidzn Pennu 

153 

Pil camundi 

662 

pilla, pilli 

6 

PinakinI 

253 

Pinches, Mr. 

317 

pinda ... 531 

-36,539,542,543 

Pifigalavati 

399 

Pipal, Pippal tree 

241,492 

Pipasii 

449 

Pipru 

... 517,518 

pirahku 

3 

Pisaca 225,455,512,514,534, 

559, see Pey. 
Pitabdhi 

24 

Ptyr .. 396, 449, 52!), 531, 634 

Pityloka 

540 

Pityyina 

... 539,552 

Place, Mr. 

90 

Plato 

315 

Plava 

.. 14,17.70 

Pleiades 

584 

Plemyrion 

113 

PliniuB (Pliny) .. 

114,143,191, 


214,G09,6l4, see Naturnlis 
Historia. 


pogu (povii, el 

Pdkhar, Poklml 

Pokhra ... 

Polaiyar ... 

Polnkamma 

Polaperamma 

Polciamma 

Poleya 

Poliar 

Poligar ... 

polis 

politikos 

Polyandry... 


97,502 
204,205 
f, 471,&02 

1 87 
1212,225 

\ 95,90 

A 97 


145, 16Gl 


Polyhistor, Alexander ... 

Polynesia ... 

Polytheism ag 

Pondicherry \ 

P ongal 15,370,% 

Ponniyammai 5® 

Ponniir 29® 

Poole, Mr. R. S. _ 101,17u| 
Poona 140,157 (Briihman), 158,225 
Pope, Rev. Dr. ... 190,195,196 
Porteons, Col. ... 463 

Poruari, Poruaroi ... 13,92,93 
Portuguese .. ... 377 

Porus 113 

Porvara, Porvaroi (Por- 
uari) 92,92 

Posa ... 562 

Poseidon 128,314 

Potail 116 


Potappa 97,401 

'PotarHja, Poturaja, Potu- 

1 a raj a ... 97,147,461,409,476- 

Potiyam 25 

Pottelu 562 

potu 97,147,461 

Poyaklmrries 90 

Poyi ... ... * 64 


Plutarch 




125-30,333 
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Prabha, — 


Prabhns&l. 

... 400,401 

prabhntafki 

533 

Praoan<}4 

390 

29 1 

Prlchi 1 •• 

PradhSn* pradhanamsa. 404,448 

Prady»’ nft 

391,429 

PrahyU--- 

396,615 

18,21,273,280,281, 

283,284,287,307,312, 


868,4*5,518,619,584 

{JjU 

X.,... 

34 

449 


Mlcamya 
Jtrakkosala 
f'r&krit idiom 
: Pfrakfti ... 


Pralaya ... 

pramawa 

Pramira 

Pramatha 
Prana ... 

Pr&nalinga 
prl^ayama 
Pr&pti ... 
prasida •• 

Praatihii ... 
prasuti ... 

Pratapaohandra G*«osh 
pratiloma 

Pratlpa 

1 ’rati Jth 5 

Pratiaravns 
Pratifthfina 
Pratitika ... 
Prativiadha 
pratyahara 
PratyahgirS 


602 

613 

... 71,72 

862,864,388,405-7, 
418,418,426 441, 
444,462,(63,660 
411 


8,840 
79,90-93 
284,456 
411,418 
187,876 
410 
602 
46), 478 
456 
449 
414 
459 

610,611 

449 

Oil 

129 

456 

Oil 

114 

424 
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PraralSvalli- 

522 

Pravasu 

600 

Pravira 

609 

Praynga 

.. 129,401 

prayascitta 

. 582,617 

prehistoric stage 

8 

Presbyter Johannes, 

(Prester John) 

161,162,207,333 

Prestwioh, Professor ... 335 

preta 

455,531-30 

primogeniture ... 

192 

Principle, worship 

of fe- 

male 

416 

Prinsep, Mr. T. ... 

1C1 

prthivi 

539 

Prithihara, Prithiha-dvara 91 

Prfti 

... 24,449 

Priyapattana 

221 

Probyn, Captain 

186 

Promotheui 

... »78 

Pffni 

... *77 

P?thn 

803,334,306 

P?tha 

... 611,610 

Pf thlvl, PfthvI .. 

24,278,370,402, 


406-7,440 

Ptolemaooi Philadelphia. 816 

Ptolemy ... 28,27,35 87.40,80-84, 

87,02,03,104,106,118,114,121, 

142-45,163,168,178 179,191, 


316,009,614 


Puc&rikal 64 

Pudukotn 132 (R&ja of), 233, 
239,269 


Piija-Golla 220 

Pujaikkurnti, Pfi jakkurati 471,462 
Pujari ... 17,98,106,459,460,409, 
477,479,480,483,402,670 

Pukhasa 

pul 6,66,87,106 

pula 76,87 

Pula 76 (corruption of Palla), 89 
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Pulacci, (Palnioci) 

.. C7,76 

Pniiganamman (Pnftga^il) 52 

Pnlahn 

.. 18,87,89 

Pnukotiyammal 

502 

palai (pale, pole) 

6,7,87 

Ponnfilamma 

502 

Palaiya, see Pulaya. 


pununul (ptlnnl) 

68 

pulal 

... 6 

Punrar 

92 

PnJal ... 49,95,244 (Riija of). 

Punya 

449 

Pulalko$$ai 

244 

Parana ... 18,36,51,58,271,278, 

palas 

87 

326,326,327,372,398,418,414,498, 

Palastinagam ... 

88 

626,637,549 578,581,008,612,614 

Palastipura 

8S 

Piiranai, (Piiranaikelvan) 464,513 

Pulaetya 18,24,87,377 

Pnruriagangraha .. 

342 

Pulaya ... 14,60,66,57,67,69-89,99 

Puraniya 

43 

Palayaking 

77 

paras 

87 

P^ii 

6 

Purattawan 

513 

Pnli-tree 

601 

Puravalan 

71 

Pnlinda. ... 14,17,51,70,82,84,86, 

Pari 

... 55,290 

87,145,481,436,692,693,600 

Puri-Golla 

220 

PulindadSvi 

85 

Purika 

83 

Pulindal agriophagoi 

86,87 

Par u 5 (Piiranai) 

... 464,511 

Puliyarkfiftai ... 

244 

pffrnlbhiftka ... 

417 

PDllyi-daiTlliyamman 

601. 

Purnalakti 

448 

Pnlkaaa 

140,459 

I’urShita 

278 

palla 

6 

parru 

4 

Palla (Palla) ... 

82 

Parih 

192 

pullam 

6 

Pfiru 

577,678,601 

Pallamma 

602 

Parahdta 

899 

pttJW 

6 

Purujlnu 

600 

Pnlliya 

14 

Puruml^ha 

606 

palla 

6 

Purnravas 

872 

Puloman 

18,87,89 

Parnpa .. 

281,808,894, 

pula (palla) 

6 

404,406,407,425 

Palwar 

46 

Parufasnkta 

... 279,280 

Pulyogim 

571 

Purusottama 

401 

Pal Zambdi 

571 

Pilfao 273,806,870,425,618,580 

pufioey (puftoai) 

106 

Pufkala 

... 464,671 

PajQ(}arIka 

302 

Poikara 289,291,292 {Pokhar),400, 

Puntfavardhana ... 

401 


401 

Pnndra ... 14,51,86,592,693,600 

Pufkara Mahatmya 

... 290,291 

Panjab 

140 

Pupkaravati 

899 

Pafije 

562 

Pufkarekfana ... 

899 


678 

Paapadanta 

802 


88 
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Page. 

Puppavati 266, 26? 

pnstakam gistakam ... 604 

Purti ... 399,429,480,448,449 

putkuli 162 

put^a * * — * 

Puttalamma (Puttamma) 601,502 


Putana 

455,456 

Pnjkalai 

464 

Pn tkalaimanalan 

513 

Putt iira 

501 

Pysachi, nee Pisaca. 

Pythagoras 

545 

Pyur 

22C 

a. 

R older than 1, (aram, 

etc.) 50 

Ra 

283,544 

EidbB .. 351,352,399,416,4-12, 

444,447,449 

RSdhika 

352,443 

Faghanna 

72 

Raghavayya, D. ... 

249 

Raghuwal 

147,151 

Rahu 

18 

Rai-BareU 

39 

Raigarh ... 

146 

Rainuka 

456 

Rairataka forest 

84 

Raivati 

214 

Raja Kurnn Solunkee 

139 

Rajalakfml 

363 

Rajamandry 

73 

Rajamatangi 

424 

Rujandagngile ... 

562 

RajaputSna Gazetteer 

292 

Rajaputra 

. 90,92 

Raja Raja 

252 

Rajarsi 

595 

IJtiijas 285,393,406,407 


Page. 

R&jasthnn 19,20,47,48,90,91,93,289 
(Annals of) 

Rajayoga 410 

Rajbhar 38,39,45 

R&jSndra Co)a 252 

Raj Gone! 148,151 

Rajmahiili ... .. 553 

Rajput 34,45,46 (pedigree), 48,49, 
84,90 (pon.Aryaiv), 93,94* 
152,156,169,211,263 
Rajputana ...47,80,118,136,289 

Raj war ... 43,44 

Raksas 517,518,524 

Rak$asa ... 18,24,87-9,137,278, 

377,382,383,396,514-16, 
518,519,623,524,526,583 

Rak^ael 455,456 

Rn ktacamum.ia 51 

R amu . . . 15,39,41,50,78,80,87,83, 
97,103,104,184,185,224,237, 
307,310,348 (Silagrama), 363, 
396,41 7,444,485,524,685,594 
Ramacanclra ... 446 

Ramaliiiga 377,379 

Ramalingachari 61,62 

Raman a 390 

Ramanujacarya, Bhaga- 

vad M,3G4,387,390 

Ramappa Karnik 158,172,175 
Rama Raj Sing . 79 

Ramasami Pillai ... 96 

Ramata .. .. 35 

Ram&tirtha ... . 401 

RSmayana 19,73,86,120,140, 
142,252,271,37 5,378,38 1 ,419,420, 
524,581,581,694,595,614,617,623 
Rambhl ... 399,571 (Zanibdi). 
Raincsvaram ... 68,103,377 

Kilmgnrh Gnuda ... 115 

Romish, Mr 196 

Batrmad 269 
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Bhnvny, Mr. W.... 
Bamtek 
RanaHamir 
Raaavlran 
Rahgan&tha 
Rahganathakula... 
R&Bg&Bv&mi Peak 
Baoji V&sudeva Tullu 

Raotar 

Rapti 

rarft(a (lal&^a) ... 


Raaatala 

Baselvarf 
Raffrav&siiiah •• 

Ba(h 

ratha (monolythio 

Rati . 

Ratipriyl 
Ratnagarbha .. 
RatuavaUi 
Batnavlran 

Rfttri 

B&triparUiefa .. 

JRaudra 

Baudrftnl 

BaadrI 

Bauhipa 

R&vana ... 24 


Page. 

142,166 

142 

79 

489 

16,474 

294 

229 

187 

46 

114,850 

86 


temple). 


449,540 

422,428 

686 

466 

426,447,466 

617 

24,49,60,86-88,187, 


mountaineers, 184-86,876, 
876,877,878,446,624 


BAvanabhet 

Rhvana Siddhefvara ... 

Bavapefivara 

B&vaniya 

Rivati 

Ravenna, geographer of 

Bari 

Blvi river 

Bivuttan 


87 

222,226 

376,876 


Phge^ 

Bawat 46 

Bolka 691,591 

Bed Hills' Tank 246 

Reddi Caste 104 (of Tin- 

neyelly) 262 

Be44ikal 68 

Bedhouse, Mr 161 

Beeves, Bey. W 167 

Beinaud, M 80 

BekapalU lift 

Religion 149,162, (of the 
Khonds) i of the Hindus, 408,418 

Rena 59-1 

Repuke 849.449,466,466, 

467,469^91 

RSnukaradhya (Revana- 

siddha) 284,286 

Ketaasiras 466 

BettiahKaur 214 

RevepasiddhSfvara ... 286 

Revana antra 284 

Revati 484,449 

Rewa 1“ 

Rewa kanta 86 

Rgveda ... ••• 4,14,16,24,84, 

* 111^71,272^79,280,806^86329. 
860,864,866,871,672,408,428367, 
516-8,626,627,580,641,64749,677, 
678-81,588,691,698,696,697,699- 
605,610,621 
Kgvedaparifiiffa ... 422,421 

Bhamoai 

Ehys Davids, Mr. T. W... 88 

Rice, Mr. Lewi* 71,164,166,168, 

176, 18830'7308, 217318,268369 
Bioinus communis 2to 

Richter, Bey. Q. 164,168397317, 
218380-62,227 
Bight and left-hand castes 47-66, 

Biiley, Mr. H» H. ... 676,676 
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Ritter, Rev. G. ... 

897 

Rkya ... 

607 

Road, signs of the (Mar* 

gaoiima) 

640 

Rodasi 

276 

Robin! ... 

... 481,449 

Rohita, 

692 

Roman 698 (Empire) 

, 602 

(geographer) 


Rost, Dr. Reinhold 

403 

Both.Prar.TOn ... 88,866,268,829, 

880,878,881,527,629, 

577-79,588,689,597,602 

Royaporam 

51 

Rfabha 

871 

Rjyafijnga 

... 877,456 



... 278 

Radhikra 

517 

Rudra (and Rudraa) 

877,878,861, 

864,865,866,868,869,872,878^06, 

488,484,484,485,466,456,618,599 

Rudrabrdaydpaniftd 

861 

Radrakd(i 

401 

Rudrikfamlll ... 

871 

Rudranltra 

fine 

... 

Rndrl?! 

899,486,466 

Rudraaanghikft ... 

466 

Rndravaktra 

869 

Rndrayimala ... 

.418 

Rukmip! 

868,899,449 

rnpa 

405 

Rupi^a 

607 

Rolamae ... 

679 

Russia ... ... 

108 

B. 


Sabaeau 

668 

Sabaeism 

567 

Sabalasva 

610 

8»ba» ... 1 7,88^1 ,64,65,81,82,86, 

481,486,592,698,600 


Sabari 

Page. 

466,466,601 

febda ... 

406 

Sabdaratnakara 

209 

S&bdastdmamahamdhi 

414 

Sabdaratnavali ... 

138 

Sabhaparvan 

184 

Sac! 

18,448,449 

Sada-Knrumba ... 

288 

§adanana 

867 

Sadaliva 

866 

?a<Judagayanam5iab 

540 

Saddakfanayanamasab 

640 

Sadhaka ... 

681 

SadhvI 

... 449 

$a<Jviriisa-BrShmaiia 

582 

Sadyodjata 

... 385,886 

Sagar 

89 

Sagara 

... 86,684 

Sagaris 

... 86,126 

•agu 

106 

mgnf • 888 (Bmhmaa), 890,407, 


689 


SahadSva 

97,811,617 

Bahamkfl 

aoo 

... dtp 

Sahityadarpapa... 

84 

Sahifpu 

... 871 

Bahiarftm 

48 

Sahya mountain 

266 

&aibya 

440 

Saik&yata 

... 604 

fiftila 

880 

&ailamiya 

... 840,847 

S&ilamfirti 

861 

Sailapur ... 

860 

St. Thomas 

... 161 

St. Thomas’ Mount 

... 7,161 

Sairindha 

144 

Saithawar tribe 

868 

SaiviT 17 (oraed), 66 (mint), 66, 

35,372, (iTHtom), 869,878,878, 
* S7M98 



INDEX. 
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Page. 

daivitm 

286 

satnan giman ... 

604 

feaivite 

... 227,260 

Samanodaka 

581 

Sake (era) 

35,86,117,876 

samanta 

283 

feakambari 

.. 399,429 

Samanta Kurumba 

... 221,288 

feakapani 

306 

samara 

29 

Sakini 

456 

Samaradhanai (picnic ; 

511 

Sakkili 

64 

$ama? 

318 

Sakra 

369,591,611 

Samaveda 

60,272,396 

Sakta ... 66,412, *14, 416 (cere- 

Samayapuram ... 

474,475,477 


raonial) 

Samayapparatta) 

471,474,501 

Sakti ... 287, 295, 849, 862,353, 

Sambalpur 

146 

368, 878, 886-90, 892, 397 ,450, 

Sambira 

517 

462, 465-57, 464, 471, 485.489, 

Sambhu . . 355,866,860,427,521 


504 

Sambhugotra 

73 

Sakti or baktr (eon of 

Samharnmat? ... 

447 

Vaaiftha) 

... 582-84 

6ami tree 

278,456.501 

feaktieaiigaraa .. 

413 

Samipya 

411 

fiakuna 

456 

Sampatti 

449 

fiakuni 

484 

samprajfi&ta 

411 

Sakuntala 

101,694,606,606 

Sarhs&ra 

... 542 

Sikya (raoe and princes). 20 

Samudrika 

... 456,456 

ftikyamuni 

20 

Samnells, Captain 

560 

Sal tree 

887 

Samvarapa 

606,608,610 

failsgrima ... 

897,807,837-59, 

laravatsara 

... 840,868 


880,362,401 

Sanaka 

408 

Bilagramalakfa^a 

. 842,851,857 

Sananda 

408 

Sitagrima rirer 

... 849 

Sanandana 

802 

Bilagramatlrtha 

... 887,850 

Sana tana 

287 

SaUgrimf 

862 

Sanatkumaru ... 

163,408,418 

6&taknppam 

245 

SanatkumiiraBaihMta 

... 872 

Sslap&kkam 

289,244,246 

6an<leki 

399 

Saldanha, Joseph 

.. 156,174 

Sandal ... 

478 

Salem /town, distriot) ...61,99,262 

Sanderai 

79,80 

Salivihana Saka 

62 

Sanderson, Dr. .. 

157 

Sallet, Alfred too 

162 

Sandhi, rale of ... 

4 

feilmala 

m 

Sandhya 

... 429,449 

S&15kya 

411 

Sandhyavandana 

... 187 

Saloonka 

148 

damlika 

A79 

6alyamaiigalam 

296 

Sanga 

302 

Sam&dhi 

* . 411,412 

Sungamrsin 

486 

Sima hymns *... 

396 

6ani 

846 
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BaHjlva root 

Page. 

465 

S&fijfla ... 

449 

Saakalpa ceremony ... 289 

§aakara 60468481466469,872, 

iankarftoazya 

896,427,447 
. . .887,890,403,540, 

^aikaravajaya 

641,552,655 
416 

§ankarf ... 

399,471 

sankarfana 

391 

fankha ... 

855,862 

S&hkhaofitja 

... 854,855,856 

Sahkhadv&ra 

402 

iankhatdya 

855 

SUkhya 

.. 404,409,558,555 

Binkhyakarika 

405,407 

: — bashya 

... 408,404,406 

Sankranti 

304 

Sankrti ... 

592 

fiankukaroa 

400,611 

JjJanmukha 

868,522,523 


Sauna Kotjaga 164 

Sanakrit... 4,6, 10,11, 16-18, 26, 27-9, 
88-6, 88,42, 47,66, 68, 70-2, 80, 86, 87, 
89,88,101,104,106,109,111,112, 
116, 116, 121,123, 182-34,140-44, 
146462,166-168,163,177479,191, 
196,196406409,218,233,241,248, 
266466461,262,266,268,314,374, 
881,480,421,449,468,608,606,614, 
616,662 

Sanakritlit ... 49,274,648 

8antala (Santhali) ... 130,214 

Santtnalakyml 868 

di&temi ... 86,610,611,616 

fiinti ' 448,449,609 

Slntiparfan 881,882 

Binu 861 

SbbtM ... 689 

tiapbari (c*rp) .... 812418420 

mi ••• 631 




Sappu Koraga ... 

171 

Saptakoflsvaralinga 

877 

Saptarfi 

877 

Saptaiati 

... 486,446 

Saptairngam ... 

890 

Sftrabha 

446 

Sar&bhendra 

... , 871 

dsradamba 

890 

fearadatilaka 

... 1 418 

Saralajumadi 

... \ 668 

Saranyq 

276.270L687 

Sarasvata 

22,68,117^18 

(Brahmans). 

\ 

Saras vati (river) 

... 117,118 

Saraavati ... 286,288402406, 

860,878,401,412,429,480,482-84, 


440,479 

Baraveriy&n 

485 

S&raya 

268 

Savamane 

229 

Sardanapal 

... 316,562 

Sarjuga 

150 

Sarira, 410 (Karana-S.) { 588,542 


(Pretafc.) ; 806,410 (Sfchulafe.) ; 
406,410 (Silkuma 6.) ; 588,635, 


542 (TatanS, 6.) 


Sarlamma 

146 

Sarmiftha 

578 

Sarp&h (Kola) ... 

188 

S&rstitva 

... 411 

SSrnpya 

411 

Bar or 

222 

Sarva 

865 

Sarvabhauma 802 

(elephant), 


601 

Barvadamana ... 

601 

SarTudoriftnuangraha 866,886-88, 
891408,408 

■arvadftiika 

866 

Sarvaga . 1 . 

611 

SarvalSkakft ... 

267 
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Page. 

Sarramb* 

... 

... 466,464 

Sandfisa 

m 

Sarvaaf ... 

... 

399 

Sauptikaparvan ... 

881 

Sarvapraaa 

••• 

869 

Bangor * 

88 

sarvaaa ... 

... 

886 

Sanr, Sanra, Sarara, 64,76,81,88, 

SarTatdmukha 

... 

287 


84,149,214^288 

Mflm 

... 

869 

Saor&Htra 

... 79,80 

fiaskulf ... 


466 

Sanri 

i.. 88 

Batti Dina, 


146 

Sava 

381 

Basel Koinga 


146 

Savannr 

269 

iw» (6w*) 

461,466,604-6 

Savara, see Sanr. 


9a|fha 

• •t 

401 

Savarai 

445 

fiastra 

... 

61 

Bayitf 278,276,276,518 

fastram gistram 

604 

Saritri 286, 290, 424, 410, 480,444, 

Satadhfti 

... 

287 


446,448,610 

6atadrn ... 

.. 

143 

savikalpa 

411 

Satampati 

... 

287 

Sawan 

291 

Batani 

... 

60 

Bayaaa .. 868,871,424,647,548, 

Satanika ... 

... 

... 610,611 

682*64,686, 690, 692, 

Satapatha-Brahmana 

278,281, 

598,696, 597-99, 602, 008 

811,812,824,826,826,647,582,603, 

Sftynjya 

... 411,417 



606,612,618 

Scandinavian 

218 

fia(hag5pa 

... 

601 

Schafhirt 

218 

Satara (Sattara) 136 (Brahman), 

Sohaible, Rev. M. 

299 


263,264 (Baja of S.) 

Sohiefner, Mr. A. 

181 

§atardpa 

»•» 

449 

Schmidt, Prof. E. 

376 

Bat! 


419,446,449 

Schwanzg6tter 

871 

$a{k5n&cakra 

... 

483 

Soinde 

183 

Satlej 


... 144,213 

Soindia (Sinthiya) 

268 

Sattan ... 


618 

Scotch clans 

680 

Satara ... 


346,347,667 

Scythian, Scythio 

. 20,78,79, 

satara 

284,286,803,406,407 

86,94,99,161,172,177,188 

Sftttvika .. 

1# 

... 191,607 

Sebennytos 

816 

Satya 

... 

449 


481 

Satyabhama 

... 

449 

Selam Jill* Tjrmftnavu 62 

Satyidri 

... 

401 

Selencus 

881 

Satyaloka 

... 

... 289,868 

SelvapiJlai 

... 68,64,62 

Satyavadini 

... 

399 

ssm&trai 

... 62,68 

Satyavatl ... 

86,449,610,611,616 

Semitic 

826,884,664,667 

Satyavrata 

... 

... 818,824 

Senabi ... 

671 

Sanbhadivi 

... 

... 466,466 

§eng6(Jiyaram21 

462 

BanbhKgyaratnakara 

409 

Senkanpantangai 

m 
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Seoraj 

145 

Sepharvaini 

318 

•epher ... 

318 

Serampore 

83 

Seriadic oelumns 

... 315,327 

Serpent 

... 188,519 

85fa (Ce^ai) 

241 

SSfft 

... 348,427 

feesliagiri Sastriyar, Mr. M. 330 

Seshiah Sastriyar, 

Div£n 

Regent 

258 

S&£vara Sahkhya 

409 

8et, Seth .. 

316,827,544 

Settippen 

483 

Settlements, Brahmanical 873 

Setupati 

... 49,259, 

Seven Pagodas 

98 

Seven Seas 

560 

Shahabad 

... 45,141 

Shah Abbas 

821 

Shah Tamasp ... 

821 

Shamanite 

552 

Shan&r of Tinnevelly ••• 89,94 


559,568,672 

Shantja 

152 

Shaving among 

Kanr* 

and Ku rumbas 

210 

Shewing, Rev. M. 

A. ...41,49,84 

80,135,141,158.170, 

171, 180, 809, *11, 306 

Shortt, hr. John 

150,171.175, 


IS 1,184,198,210, 


312,228,880,234 

Shungoouy Menon, Mr. P. 104 

Siberia 

559 

Slddha Bhyru 

(Slddha 

Palru) 

... 178,175 


Slddha 802,382,896,424,429,460,514 
Sfddhlntalcawmudi ... 10 

Riddhapur .T. ... 205 

iiddhapuruia 450 


Siddhastnlni 

Siddhavana 

Siddhefvara 

Sidiriran 

Sidxojoo Pexrnu ... 

Sigra 

Sikh 

Sikhandabhrt 

Sikotar 

feilada 

Silla (Silhana, Sihlana).. 

Silpa Sastra 

siraa 


Sirhhamukhasura. 


Simhavaktra 


Sira havith ini 


Siihhika 


Simla hill 


Sirayu 

679 

Sinclair, Mr. W. P. 142,159,160,284 

Sind (Sindh) 

... 48,50 

Sindhi 

87 

Sindhu ... 

125 

Sindhniarigama 

401 

Singbhoom 

122 

Singhalese 

88 

Singraull 

89 

SioTval! ... 

860 

Binjar hill 

558 

Sipparn ... 

818 

sipru 

816 

Sirgnjn ... 

33,44,158,210 

Siripolemios 

HI 

(head ) 

241 

Sirungudi 

256 

&irva 

297 

Siwpirn 

198 

fiinadlvft^ 

.. 871,872 

SltA 

368,899,449,465 

ilium, iitiUi 

„ 471,476 

feltalMapUml 

478 
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SItSfra 686 

IKtaramloharyulu, Mr. ... 209 

fora ... 14,16,17,64,68-61, 

88,81,86,90,81,99,187,167,167, 
188,199,200,208,211 ,282,224,229, 
282,284,286,287,246,246,249,277, 
279,288,264,286,288,289,290,292, 
296,299,302,317,318,889,846,862, 
854,866,863-78,376,876,881-86, 
889,890,410,418,416,417,419,420, 
422,426,484,444,447,460,461,465, 
466,466,469,472,473,491,601,607, 


509,622,628,617 


Siva (people) ... 

579 

feivachari 

170 

Sivadharmottara 

384 

SiTlii 281,261,268,264 

6ivakun<}tt 

... 401 

feivalinga 

... 884,401 

6ivaloka 

... 801,855 

feivanabha 

... 885 

fiivanandanilaya 

295 

Sivapriya 

... 899 

Sivapurata 

... 226 

fiivarahasya 

860 

feivaratri 

882 

feivalakti 

456 

Sivatantra 

418 

fiivavikya 

882 

Sixty years’ Cyole 

888 

Skamandros 

126 

Sktada ... 161,189,869,896,420,446 

SUftdupflrtia ... 

92,69,188 

Slay**, 16 ola»M» of 

166 

Slaonu, Mr. ••• 

... 40,46 

Bm&rta Brahnan 61,296,860,861 

Smith, Mr. George 

817 

Smith, Mr, V. A. 

... 88,41 

Smrti ... m 

60,999,446 

Bmftijmrl^asamuooaya... m,W 

Sniftifatuiker* 

„ 888 



Page* 

sn&nlya * 

Stt 

§5<JaaI 

424 

Sogdia 

114 

Sogdiana 

118 

Solanki 

... 90,01 

Solar deity 

... 78,276 

Solomon 

11 

Soma 278,281,288,806, 

(Juice), 361,372,419,426,618,560 

Somai&rman 

871 

Somaskauda 

871 

Someivara 

401 

Somavara Kurumba 

288 

Somefivaralinga 

... 879 

Somefivarafiat&ka 

61 

Somnath 

879 

Son (river) 

15 

Bona 

... 880 

Sonda 

178 

Sonne ... ... 

562 

Sonnerat, M. 

889 

SontmgMair 

189 

Sonus 

114 

Soppina Koraga 

166 

Soppu Koraga ... 

172,176,170 

Sora (Soro) Pennu 

... 162,168 

Son 

... 882-84 

Sonl(purofft) ... 

... 404,406 

Sound., Tamil and Telugu 149 

Sourahraoe 

140 

Souradah 

149 

South* Aroot 

86,476,477 

South-Kanara ... 

8 

Southern Asia ... 

569 

Southern India 870 , 870, 887, $04, 


609,616,669 


Spanish 

10 

sptrie 

405 

spMtika 

888 

tphdta ... ••• •* 

w 

SpbtHAmbd m« «* 

456 

89 




tabu. 


• 
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Spirit (Supreme) 

807,886-98, 

Stephanas, Antonins ... 

128 

896,896,407,410,417,419, 

Stevenson, Mr. ... 

113 

489,448,447,458,464,466, 

Stevenson, Bev. 158,372,374,879 

468,516,664, b57, 668,578 

stb&laja 

840 

— of Earth 

555,564,565 

Sth&aSivara 

401 

— of Heaven ... 

555,564,565 

Sthanf 

899 

Sraddha 

449 

BthdnupriyS 

899 

6raddhadeva 

... 813,325 

Sthinnsafijftika 

400 

6ras(r 

... 277,369 

Sthanvffa 

899 

6rivaua 

475,586,552 

sthiilabhnta 

405 

firavasti 

... 116,120 

sthnl&snkumavibh&da ... 

840 

Brbinda 

617 

Sthnlasya 

899 

fire^i 

499 

Stokes, Mr. H. E. 

208,206 

fir&nika 

456 

Stokes, Mr. H. J. 

98 

Sri' 

25,864,480 

Stone-worship . 

235 

Sribhagavatapurana 346,847,539 

Strabo ... 

113 

Srioakra 

417 

Straits Settlements 

131 

Sridevibh&gavatapur&na 351,856, 

Strlrajya 

144 


398,899 

Strymon 

126 

Srigiri 

... 885,400 

Stnrrook, Mr. J. 

174 

Srikrfaa 

891 

Snastoa 

114 

Srimahatripuraaundarl... 424 

Snba 

118 

orimufuam 

17 

SnbSlaka 

871 

Srinagara 

899 

Subathn 

840 

Srinivlsaohprya 

809 

Sabba Bao, Mr. J. 

556 

Srinivasa Bao Pantulu ... 6. 

Snbbanayakkan 

98 

Sriranavirabhaktiratnakara 842 

Snbbi 

662 

Srirasgam 

96,296,879,474 

Subboro 

146 

Srifaila 

236,379,885,401 

SnbhadrS, Subhadrika... 

899,449, 

Srfvalliputtnr 

53 


611,620 

Srfvalumcode 

104 

Subrahmanjra ... 16,68,76,106, 

Srngarakala 

424 

161,170,303,870,482,522,623 

Sftigeri, Sfogerimatham. 877,890 

Snda Bai 

299 

Spfijayft 

... 579,609 

Snbraya ... 98,— Devarn 803 

Sfakhaiika 

456 

Sudiman 

852 

Srdtra 

405 

Sudarf ana Salagrama , . 

848 

Srnghna 

145 

Sodaa ... 678, 582^83, 686, 587, 589, 

Smtakerman 

611 

600,698,608 

Srntakirti 

611 

Sudiisa 

588 

Stars, the seven 

275 

6uddhi 

899 

Stein, Dr. Aarol 

160,101,179 

Sadova 

610 
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Sudha 291 

Sadhlrilocana 633 

dadm ... 18,28,82.83,59,65,89,94, 
120,147,156,169,282,241,261 ,262, 
289^97,804,844 (choald not 
toaoh a Sdagrima) ,873,880,888, 
415,450,469,470,476 


Sufued-Kph 

328 

Sugandha 

399 

Sugriva 

..\ 15,87,478 

Sugu Pennu 

153 

Sahdtra 

... 606,613 

Sukabasta 

456 

Sukarma 

449 

Suka4yamala ... 

424 

Sakha ... 

449 

BukhakalySna ... 

02 

Sakkumattadikkarar 

483 

Sukhamiirti 

371 

6uklapak$a 

475 

fiaklayajurvSda 

272 

fiukraoarya 

256,521,522 

fiukrafiiidra 

223 

finkama .. 

391 

Siikamii 

399 

Snladharmi 

399 

Snlavati 

592 

6nlin 

371 

Snlindrine 

144 

Balia, Sulhanft, Buhlana.. 72 

Sultanpar 

40 

fiambha ... 480,481,484.486 487 

Sumerpnr 

40 

Snmidba... 

606 

San, wornhip of the, 78,70,188,667 

Stinstatue 

82 

Baaabpuccha 

... 592-94 

Sunab^pha 

455,593,594 

Sananda 

611 

SunandS. 

399 

Sandarayalli 

17 


Page 


Snnduifam ... .» 248 

Sundu£4rarapadai£khara 252 


Saadari 

... 899,444 

Baade ?enna ... 

... 158,168 

San god 

883 

£upn&m 

479 

SanoHiigala 

598 

Suparfiva 

188,868,401 

Snprabha 

801 

Sapratika 

802 

Supreme Being, 407,557 j -Sakti, 

443 ; -Spirit, §«« Spirit. 

Siira 

875 

Sara 

680 

Surabhandefivari 

... 465,466 

Surabbi ... 

447,449,584,685 

Snramma 

502 

Siirapadma 

622 

Surapadmasura . 

... 521,523 

Saras a 

121 

8ura?tra 

879 

Surat 

... 78,79 

Suratha 

446 

Surety a 

386 

Surippak 

.. 817,318 

SiirpanakbS 

502 

fiiirpika ... 

.!. 456 

Surilp Ghat ... 291" 

Siiryft ... 275,276,848,390,449 

Snryii 

276 

Suryasiddhanta . 

834 

Suryavariafa 

... 78,79 

Snfianti 

609 

SuB§oa ... 

010 

Susiana ... 

11 

Sufiila 

449 

&uina 

517 

Sntala 

625 

Sntaptanagara 

... 635 

Sutara ... 

... 871 


SatMftmhiti 



608 
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Past- 


SntaaSma 

0U 

Sutudri 

008 

Suvarloka (Bvarloka) 

802 

Suvarp&kaa 

400 

Sararnamba 

456 

Buvaraapakfa ... 

... 868,369 

Suyajfia 

447 

Bajafaa 

611 

Buyddbana 

615 

Sradha 

429,480,440 

8 Tabs (Srahld6rl)899,489,448,449 

Syapaca 

17 

Svapati 

466 

Svar 

281 

Svarga 

... 303, 5C0 

Svargalakfmi ... 

303 

Bvarnaliiiga 

888 

Bvaroambika 

248 

Svarooifa 

446 

Bvaatidevi 

449 

Svayapibhii 

287 

Svayambhuvl ... 

399 

SYayamprakaiavaitu 

338 

Svay am varakaly on F 

424 



371,429,430 

SvStaghara 

860 

fiyfitakiiu 

... 017,618 

Bwiu 

590 

6yamala 

... 465,466 

6yamal&dan<}aka 

17 

Syamarahaaya ... 

418,414,416 

Syria 

86 

Syrian 

818 

T. 

Taeoar 

64 

Tadbhavt 

86 

Taddhita affix ... 

... 71 

Taddyadftjjl ... 

668 


TidikSmbu 

Page. 

... 476,477 

Taittirlya-Aranyaka 

968,419,647 

Taittiriya-Brfihxnana 

... 880,418, 

TaifctirJya-Samhita 

619,681 

688,618.80 

Taittirlya-U panifad 

278 

tal 

191 

tala 

191 

Talahala 

... 144 

Talaing 

... 212,214 

Talaiyari 

... 459,462\ 

Talatala 

3021 

Talavakara- Upanif ad 

... 418,419 

Talavara 

805 

Tali ... 54,74,2 18,841,848,480,486 

Tamala 

26 

Tamala 

466 

tamalamu (tammalatnu). 28 

tamara 

28 

Tamarkotfai 

244 

tamas , 285,898,400,407 

Tamaip, Shah ... 

821 

Tambulamu 

28 

Tamil ... 8,6,10.17,19,8644,86, 


es, 57, 66, 66, 76,76,89, 98, 90, 09,101, 
108,104,106,107,109,110,181,196, 
146,146,161,168,181,190,161,199, 
804>205, 907,809, 818, 218,816,824, 
888,242,848,848,869,966,867-69, 
262,898,466,608,606,618,689,601 1 
explanation of the word, 96-97 

tatnma, tammi / 88 

Tamrapami 804 

TimraUianam 68 

Tamnllan... ... ... 80 

Tamurl . ... _• 886 

Tanaia 186 

Taflolyamman 480 

Tandeab 189, m 

Tap<Jl 877 

TandrS 440 
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Taigwna 84,144 

Taaftwrfyan 485 

Tanjore ... 26,96,99,217,246,247, 
250,253-68 (Baja of), 
296,876,476,477 


Tanjorean prince 

265 

Tankulanparai 

67 

Tannaraau N6<ju 

... 268,249 

tanmitra 

... 406,406 

Tantoniyammati 

499 

Tantra 

272,418,414 

Tapati 

... 608,310 

Tapoloka 

802 

tappattai 

... 63,484 

Tappedi 

662 

Tapti 82,142,166,200 

tara 

27 

Tara 

899.444,456 

Taraka 

521 

Tarakajfiana 

412 

Taral 

49 

Taralavalll 

522 

taram 

27 

TaranathaTarkavacnapati 848,414 

taravata, taruvata 

27 

taravay taravlya, 

*00 taruviy, 

taravlya. 

Tftriul 

529 

Tari Penou 

160,162,153 

Tortia 

101 

Tartar 

... 208,821 

Tartarus .. 

66 

Tartary 

669 

Tarukfa 

679 

taruvly (taruvlya) 

27 

TU& 

88 

TtUdllikrtltfahlryir, V. 887 

Ta(aM»l 

466 

Tltappawi 

87 

Tatar, itt Tartar. 

Tatpuroya .. 868,889,886,880 


Pag*. 

Tatpomalliga ... 885 

tata&mam 169 

Tatta, Lord of 78,79 

Tattainma 502 

Ta((ar ... ... 64 

Tattvaa, twenty-fire ... 404 

Tattramaktakalapa ... 191 

Taolara Brahman ... 165 

Tav&muoi 67 

Tay 471,499 

Tayaman Nalji ... 108 

Tayilamman 494 


Taylor, Rev. W. .. 102-4,118,287, 
289,260,262,267,260 

Tfjaa 879,406,449,689 

Telal 666,661,664 ' 

Teling Koraraa 199,800,202 
Telinga ... 146,148,191 

Teliiigana 212,214 

Tellicherry 104,184^26 

Telugo ... 8-6,10,12,17,21,26-9, 

88-6, 66, 61, 66, 67, 78, 82, 88, 96,07, 
09,110,111,181,183,148,160,161, 
108,181,191 , 1 96,199,208-7,209, 

2 1 2, 218, 219,288, 841, 266, 857-89, 


827,462,464.609,004 


T^afimpfttat 

469 

Teiigalai 

618 

ton raoli 

26 

tenues 

4 

Terkosh 

192 

Tertiary period ... 

886 

Teser 

644 

Testament, Old ... 

... 880,858 

TSvanly 

... 16,76 

T8?ar (title) ... 

257 

thorp 

182 

Thamhish 

10,11 

T haras 

268 

Thaatavav 

188 

Thebe 

... 814 
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Page. 

814 

Thermodon 

128 

Thiele, Dr. C. P 

545 

Thilgamos 

817 

Tholobana 

98 

Thomas, Mr. Edward 

80 

Thomas, Apostle of India 160 

Thomssen, Rev. G. N. 

490 - 

Thornton, Mr. 

169 

Th5th ... 816,816,818,827, 

Thotyal 

648,544 

151 

Throe tona, Thrita 

279 

thrkne ... 

28 

Thug 

496 

Thurr 

186 

ti (water) 

214 

Tibet 

214*289,290 

Tibetan 

... 181,218 

88 (derivation of). 

Tiger-oEmnndi 

662 

Tigris 

126,822 

Tikkudittamma] 

490 

tilaka 

191 

Tillavanam 

475 

tilodaka 

682 

Tilokohandi Bai 

46 

Timaeos 

815 

Timappaya Karnika , 

166 

Timma 

28 

Timmamma 

602 

Timuride 

821 

Tinnevelly ... 8,84,48,88,104, 


12 t, 475, 47 7,659,568,672 

Tipparai 

Tippa Sultan ... 
tira 

Tirahut ... 

Tiraskariar 
TiriaH 
^iridates 


57 

168 

27 

48 

424 

192 

86 


Page. 

191 

876 

885 

26 

26 

107 

296 

26 

80 

24-89,862 
26 
26 


tirt ... ... 

Ttoh* 

Tirtharaaya 
tiru . f . 

Tirakal (Trlkil) 

Tirukajpkuiiram 
Tirukkandiynr ... 

Tirukovii (Trikdril) 

Tirumal 
Tirumala 
Tiramolap&di 
Tirumalapakam 
Tirumalarija, Tirumalaraya 26 
Tiramalirnfioolai jy 

Tirumila ... §i 20 

Tirumudi Sevakar ... 612,618 

Tirumollai vagal ... 247-49 

Tirumnllaivayal 
Tirumullaivayalpadikam. 

Tirnnlrmalai 

Tirunlru 

Tirupalapnr (Tiropadapur). 

TirupiU Alrar 

Tirnpparaukunran 

Tiruvadi 

Tiruvalaxigadu ... 

TiruvaJlaikodu ... 

Tirovallur 

Tirnvalluva Nayanar 
Tiruvalilr 
Tirnvanaikaval . . , 

TiruvSngadu 
Tiruvankodu . ... 

Tiru vannffmalai 
Tiravarnr 

Tinny 

Tiruva y moji ... 
Tiruvdrkattuporaaa 
Tiruvidu (Tiramidu) 

Tiruridaikddu ... 

Tivata 


248 
246 
16 
518 
77 
66 
16 
296 

- 104,106 
•• 26,104 
17 

... 56,66-8 
... 67,296 
880 
104 
104 

296,880,475 
... 68,880 
... 26,26,27 
26 

.. 258,264 
27 
104 

801 
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Tod, Lidnt. Col. June*... 19,47, 
48,86,91,92,185,289 
Toda ...88,106, 118, 182,168, 180-96, 
226-29, 242, 248, 463, 668, C73 


Toddy 268 

Todi 181 

toga! ... 10 

toka, tokai 10,11 

tol&mn (herd) 190 

Tolan 190 

Toiu (oafctlefold) ... 190 

Toluvan. 190 

Tompuravar 64 

Tonga 264 (flower plant), 266, 
256 (population), 
tonga (creeper) ... 265 

Tongalalatakam ... 244 


Tong&m&n 246,247,258,257,258,26 1 
Topgamaagalam 248,244,246,247, 
249,250 ( — Oakravarfci), 251,252 


Tonganadu 

258 

Tonge, Tonge-kai 

255 

Tondei 

254 

Tongi 

256 

Tongiarpet 

256 

Tondota 

191 

tongu (feudal service) . . . 

256 

Tons (river) 

144 

Tara 

190 

Toran Malla 

158 

Toravam (toram, herd)... 

190 

fotabi 

571 

Toti 

459 

Toser Pennu 

158 

Traigartha 

145 

Trailokamalla 

21,22 

Tramala ... 

26 

Transliteration of Tamil 

8 

Transmigration .. 283,580,545 

Traranooro 20,20,76-7,104, 

201,226,650 


Page. 

Trayi 00 

Tretftyuga ... 807,828-881 

Tribhuvanamalla ... 21,22 

TribhuvanSlvari ... 481 

Triohinopoly ... 8,26,96,257-59, 
880,475,476 
Trident mark of Vellalaa. 96 

Trik&lajfia 866 

Trikalinga ... 191 

Trikarasuri 611 

Trikoitaoakra 488 

Triknta 401 

'frilocanA 866 

Trilinga 191 

Trilooana Kadamba 265 

Trimiilanitha -248 

Trimnrti ... 278,274, 283,28}, 806, 
348,859,865,870,444,466 


Trinayana 

866 

TrinStra... 

866 

Triaetra Kadamba ... 176-78, 
206,266 

Trinity 

288 

Trioculus 

806 

Triophthalmos 

806 

Tripati ... 26,200,204,206,258 

Triplioane 

17 

Tripungra 

867 

Tripnra 

.. 176,265,456,456 

Tripurabbairavi 

899 

Tripuraharaaa . 

871 

Trisandhilvarf 

500 

Trisandhya 

899 

Trilanku 

. 455,456, 588^94 

trifinla ... 

492 

Trilnla ... 

899 

Trita Apfcya 

279 

Trivaktra 

801 

Trivalur 

54 

Trivandrum 

70,77,291 

Trivikrama 

* 806 
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Trivia 506 

Trivftta (trivrt) ... SOL 

Trn&mba 456 

Tftsu ... 578,579,682,686,589,690, 
596-98 

Trampp, Dr 37 

Tryaksa 366 

Tryamb&ka ... ... 366 

TryambakaLinga ... 379 

Tuar tribe 211 

Tuda 190,196 

Tugra 579 

Tukatteri 562 

Tokhara 144 

tukki 10 

Tulajapura 399 

Tulakkanamman ... 502 

Tulakofi *56 

Tutaii ... 307,851,448,456 

Tulava 131,172 

Tuljapur ... 161 

Tain ... 36,107,110,111,168,104 
(priest), 169 (superstition), 191, 
217,218,896,808,804,467,406 

Tulukkinam 475 

Tttluva, 167 (Brahman), 176,247 
(•ni^u), 269 

Tam 288 

tnmblern gimblaru ... 604 

Tamkor 322 

Turibina Bakadu ... 156 

Tuadu 856 

Tondikera, Tua$kiri ... 255,256 
TojaiJira, Tupujiraniju... 258,254, 

256 

Tuadlraponun 256 

TonSri 184 

Tappab 553 

Turanian... 36,94,109,186,210,211, 
318,333,334 ,870,308,457,556,550 
Tucpalipparai 57 



Fkge. 

Turcoman 

98 

Turk 

166 

Tumebue... 

127 

turuni 

192 

Turuta Malay 

225 

Turvasu ... 

... 125,577,578,601 

Tu^i ... 

429,430,449 

Tvac 

405 

T?a«\f 

360,425 

ryagarajasvami temple.. 296 


TJ. 


Ubhayaknlakilipajjidya ... 

252 

Ubhayam 

26 

Ubujmard 

15* 

Upcaifisravas .. 

396,610 

Udaipur 

210 

Udayar 

89 

udaka 

581 

Udapi 

297,806 

Udd&laka 

617 

Udda*<JakiLl 

494 

uddhita 

827 

Udgatf 

271,620 

Ujlyalamma 

608 

Udyoga 

449 

Udydgaparvan 

187,695 

Uggaroma 

502 

UgM 

871 

Ugri, 

890 

Ugrasena 

610 

Uigur 

333 

Ujain (Ujj»in) 91,82,169,263,879 

uktha 

682 

UUal Raghavendra Rao.. 

170,176 

Ullapur 

7 

Ulnkhalatmika 

468 

UJundu 

478 

Ulupi 

* 87 
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Oma ... 861,870, 8te, 418,418-21, 
429,452 


CJmapati 250,369,870,419 

Umbrella mark on agrahara 


boundary atones 

96 

Umma, see Uma. 


Ummanna 

421 

undi 

110 

Unga Deo 

164 

Universe 

464 

Unkulamma 

602 

Unmat tambS 

499 

Unne 

234 

Upala 

466 

Upamanyu 

... 362,377 

npanayana 

27 

npastha 

... 405,620 

Upp*i 

68 

Uppararar 

64 

Uppiliyar 

89 

Uraiyfir 

67 

iJramma 

490 

Uranos ... 

876 

Urbanus 

67 

Urbs 

67 

Ur Qhasdim 

667 

Uriya ... 146,149,160,166,167 



684 

Urkakkui'ikali ... 

471 

Urpft (sheep* wool) 

284 

urthbini 

196 

Urmkft^ukStW ... 

244 

Urn-Golla 

220 

Uruku 

656 

Uruvai 

68 

Urratl ... 24,51,872,899,582 

U»a 

440 

Ufanae 

897 

UfM 

276,278,281 

Uiinara 

... 679,618 

UUralanitJu 

476 


Utkala 

Page. 

... 28,117 

Utpalakaa 

401 

Utpalaksi 

399 

Utpalavartaka ... 

401 

Uttamarkovil ... 

266 

Uttank&du 

476 

Uttara 

611 

Uttarakanda of theRamayaaa 376 

Uttarakosala 

378,381 

613 

Uttarakuru ... 613,614,617,622 

Uttaramadra 

.. 618,614 

Uttaramallar 

244 

U ttarapancalam 

618 

Uttukkattamman 

490 

Utuq 

566,556,561 

Uyirttundilkarar 

... 489,466 

V. 

Vac . 

... 286,405 

Vaoa 

886 

Vftoald ... 

471 

Vuohaipatya 

.. 848,640 

Va^akalai 

618 

Vaflakkuvioalfty 

600 

Vacjaraan 

8 

Vaflavndyamman 

608 

Vadhryalva 

610 

Va<}ugantay, Vatfugi 

471 

Vagalti 

369 

V&hllka, (see Bahlika). 611 

vahni (fire) 

... 00,869 

vabni (tree) 

... 68i78 

Vahnikula 

90 

Vaidayata 

604 

Vaidehl 

611 

\ aidikagama ... 

861 

Vai<Jnryavalli ... 

622 

Vtidyanatha 

... 400,401 

Vaidyanathaiingtt 

376 

Vaigai (river) ... 

102 


90 
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Vai jay anti ...886,287,886,514, 

Valang-caiyar ... 

57 

519,588,641 

talaukai 

5 

Vaijayantlpnra 

265 

Yalankai manfcpam 

62 

Vaik&rna 

579,603 

Yalaakamattftr ... 

... 66 

▼aikhari ... 

428 

Valankulattar ... 

... 66 

Vaikuat^a 302, 364, 443 

Yalapan 

216 

Vain a 

402 

valappam 

6 

Vainateya 

896 

Valapar ... 

7 

Vairagi ... 

302 

Yalarati 

15 

Vairigya 

449 

▼alaaan 

A 

Vaiiakham, VaiAakhi 


YalavanS^a, see Yalanafn. \ 

(Valkafaig, Vaikaii) .. 

6 

YalaVftrahan ... 

15 

Yailampayana 

486,612 

Val&8ridana 

15 

VaUpava ... 16,1 7,26,27,64,56,120, 

▼alaya (bracelet) 

105 

248,8 10,866,372,890,418,41 6,618 

▼alga 

11 

YaifMTl ... 426,447,458 

▼ali 

6 

Yaianaviam 

306 

▼ali 

7 

Vaiiravaaalaya ... 

402 

Vali 

15,478,494 

Vaiiv&nara 

368 

Valipparai 

157 

Vaifya ... 69,166,888,445,450,552 

Valkei 

98 

Yaitarani 

585 

▼alia 

6,7 

▼aitana 

371,872 

Valla 

... 77,105 

Vaivaevata Manyantara.. 

369,534 

▼allabha 

6 

Vajasaniyi-Sam hit* . . . 

422,612 

VaUSla 

105 

Vairakita 337,341 .846,347,35 1 

val Jam 

6 

Vajravalli 

522 

Vallaxn 

\ 

217 

▼aktra 

801 

Vallamanadu ... 

217 

Vftkuppatfai 

512 

Vallamba 

8,U 

val 

6 

Yallama 

3,14 

▼ala 

7 

Vallaficeri ... 

105 

Vala 

15,516 

Vallanmaikkari ... 

471 

Valadvii 

15 

▼allapan 

6 

Yalahaatf 

15 

Vallapor 

7 

▼ajai 

29 

vallar 

6 

valai, vajai ... 

6 

Vailari tadi~ ... 

258 

Yalaiooi 

67 

Yallara ... 

466 

▼alam, vajam, valamai ... 

6 

rallaran 

6 

valan ... , H 

6 

Vallavanu$u 

216 

Valanaflu, Valavauiwju ... 

216 

Yallavaakdcla ... 

104 

Valfcaafiaua 

15 

Vallavl ... 

... 471,404 

Valaudbar! ' 

an 

vallc ... ... 

7 
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VaJUi .. 17,68,75,471 

valli(i) ... 6 

valti (creeper) 17 

VaJIHmanalan ... 16 

VallirS?$ra 23 

vail iy am, (vajliyam) ... 6,29 

Valliyammai 482 

Vallnru 7 

VaJluva (Valluvar) 57,73,76 

VaUnvanadu 69.217 

VaJJurar 14,04,66-70 

Valmiki 140 

Valmikini . ... 450,501 

Valpanrir 477 

vain, vain ... 6,7 

Valumuni... ... 482 

Valilru 7 

valiiti G 

YamScara 66,414,415 

Vamacari .. 16,414,416 

VSmadpva 385 

V a m ana 15,302,348 ' Salagra maj , 

414 

Vanacarini 511 

Vanadurga ... w 455,456 

Vanakhastha 144 

viinam ... 3 

Vanapalli 502 

Vanaparvan 312 

Van a Pul al ... 248 

Vanara^ra . . 144 

Vanava£i 265 

Vafioeri 105 

Vaficilrar 64 

Vai’iga ... 84,509 

Vani ... 286,442 

Vai>»yar, Vanniyar 62,64,89-90, 
94-96 

Vansnivern, Mr. ... 147 

Vamipaimiyamman ... 502 

Vantri 57 J 


Page. 

Vapufthama 611 

Vara ... 287 

Varatlarajasvami 296 

Varagunapandya 252 


Var.lha, 348 ( Salagra ma), 444,447 
Varahamihira 35,82,83,134,144, 
334 

Vnrahapurann 357 

Varahafiaila 401 

Varahi ... ... 424,426,447 

Varan il 41,456 

Varanasi .. ,400,609,610 

Varriroha 39 P 

varata 386 

Varavariiini ... 429 

Varlal ... ... 186 

varwa 338,340,576 

Varuna 24,25,268,273,275,277-79, 
396,309,425,427,442,443, 
518,541,582 

VaruMani 398,442,443,449 

Varum .. 268,420,456,520 

Varvara 38,611 

Vasa 613 

Vasati ... 6*0 

Vueava ... . 396,431 

Vasavi ... 426,447 

Vasiroddi Raja, Venkatadri 
Nayudu .. 292-95 

Vasiafha ... 24,25,51,90,91,449, 

576,581-87,589,595,603,608,614 
Vasisthapurana . ... 69 

vaSitva ... 502 

vaBodaka 532 

Vastra Koraga 171,179 

Vastrapatha 400 

Vastreflvari 399 

Vastudevafca 531 

Vasu 8,278,365,396,425,434,435 
Vasudeva .. 343 (Sa la grama), 368, 
369,301,397,611 
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Ylroki ... ... 302,867,896,619 

Vasnndhara 

... 304,449 

Vita 

277 

Va{advipa 

522 

VatalaguD^u ... 

475,477,481 

Vatamoii 

... 25,42 

VatapidviH 

24 

Vate6varalinga ... 

375 

VatsatarJ 

533 

Vatuka Ceuiyar ... 

63 

Vatuka Iciaiyar . 

63 

Vatukapparai ... 

57 

Vatuka Kucavar 

63 

Vatuka Pan<Jaram 

64 

VafnkaVannar ... 

04 

Vatuka Vej ajar ... 

63 

Vavata 

... 618,620 

vay 

27 

Vayu . 275,277,279,281,369,379, 

406,449,539,617 

Vayupuj-aua 

524 

V?da 25-28,58-61,65,91,271,273, 

276, 258,281, 286-88,208,307, 310, 

313,321,372,373,393,390,398,403, 

413,416,429,486,516,527,537,546, 

677-79, 581, 586-87, 690, 594-96, 598 

Vedamata 

430 

Vedauayakau 

250 

Vedanta ... 390,412,480,647,548. 

Vedt utadefiikacary a 

191 

Vedaranyir 

... 296,399 

Ve<jar Pajayam ... 

243 

Vedafiiraa 

... 357,358 

Vedaftrja 

371 

Vidainiti 

... 429,480 

Vedavadana 

402 

Vedavaktra 

369 

Vedavalli 

... 16,17 

VSdavallipuskarim 

16 

Vida Vyasa 

.. 58,807 

Ved has 

287 


Page. 

Vedic 80,71,278.77,879,860, 
861,868,464,620,628,841,649, 


578,661 


VedikS-linga 

861 

Vedopakrama ... 

27 

Veer Walla 

140 

vej, rel 

0 

vej (benefit) 

106 

Vej 

52 

vela, vela 

7 

Velagalamma ... 
Vej a], see Vellala. 

502 

vejam 

6 

Velama (Vellama) 

3,14,78,92,106, 

108,149,212,213 

velamu 

... 90,108 

Vejanadu 

217 

vejanmai 

106 

Velapnr 

7 

Velaltil ... 

52,499 

veli 

6 

Veli mountain ... 

68 

Vejikkarumar ... 

64 

Velikal tacoar .. 

64 

vella 

5,6,77 

vejjadu 

3,7 

Vellaiyamma] 

602 

Vellaiyanaiyurti 

518 

vellaja 

18 

VellaJ ... ... 

... 105,106 

Vellala (Vellala). 4,6,14,51,57,59, 

68-64,70,89,94-96,101-8,211,212, 

289,240,247,265,262,609 

Vel’ajacoi 

107 

Vellaldr 

258 

vellam ... - ... 


Vellam 

... 106,107 

Vellama, see Valama. 

Vellamba... 

73 

Vellamma 

502 

vej Jan (true man) 

107 
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Vell&n 

105 

Vibhi>ana 

575 

VeRanma, VeRa-nm^i. 106,107,262 

vibhfiti ... 808,867,871.611.518 

Vellftna<J,u (valanaiju) 

217,258 

Vicitravirya 

.... 611,616 

Vellapur * 

7 

Videha ... 

404 

VeU&tti 

107 

Vidhatr ... 

287 

Yeflayma 

106 

Vidhi ’ ... 

287 

▼ell* 

'6 

Vidura 

611 

Vellore 

65,99 

Viduratha 

611 

Yelltlru 

7 

Vidya, trayi 

281 

velluva 

7 

VidyadevI 

... 444,447 

VeRuva 

107 

Vidyadhara 

514 

velu 

7 

Yidyalaksmi 

363 

Velurkottai 

244 

Vidyodaya College 

301 

Vembayya 

23 

vidyut 

540 

Vembu 

23 

Vighnefivara 

469,492,495, 

Vena 

86 


496,611 

Venatra 

226 

vihira 

41 

Venetian 

566 

Vijaya 

102,429,430,448 

Venice 

580 

Vijaya 

611 

Venkatacalacaryar, Mr. 

51 

Vijayadasami 

78 

Venkatachalla Naicker, A. 96 

Vijayanagara Raja 

239,260,269, 

Yenkatfidri Nnyudu 

. 292-95 


475 

Venkatakottai 

244 

Vijayavalli 

17 

Venkatefia 

. 362,509 

vikara 

405 

Veiikatefivara ... 200,201,205 

Vikarna .. 

611 

Venkoba 

362 

Vikramaditya .. 

V2 

Venkammal 

502 

vil 

6 

Venn Gopalasvami 

294 

Villa (Vilbaiaa, Vihlana). 72 

Venus 

557 

Village festivals 

499 

Yenyamma 

502 

Villapur 

7 

Vermin 

. 563,564 

villi 

6 

Verul (Velnrn, Klura) .. 

5 

viloma . . 

459 

vesa (esa, yesa) ... 

5 

vilu, villu, viiu ... 

7 

ve aara 

386 

Viraala 

399 

VStakarar 

63 

Vimalesvara 

400 

Vetala 

456 

Vinata 

449 

Vetasu ... 

579 

\Tinayaka 

375,401,456,479 

Y5{{akkarar 

64 

Vindaferna 

160 

Vet^tyan 

43,64,462 

Vindhya ... 22-24,34,874,401, 

Ye^iyarpparai ... 

57 


430, 431, 438, 433 

Vibhava • 

390 

- V indhyUkandara 

... 400 
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Vindhya vasin i ... 

399 

Vi$al§,k$i 

399 

Vindhyiivali 

449 

ViSanin .. 

579 

V’inobft 

157 

Vipapana... 

371 

Vinukonda 

490 

Visisipra .. 

517 

Vipakavytti 

301 

Visistadvaita Vedanta . . 890 

Vipafi, Vipafiii ... 

143,401,583,588 

Vipnu ... 

.15,30,58,60,61,87, 

Vi pula 

401 

90,91,137,188,232,276,283*87, 

Vipula ... 

399 

289, 292.295,296, 302,305-364, 

Vira, Viralu, Virabhadra 99*237 ,* 

365,368.369, 372,378,376, 382, 

238,369,371,418,417,456,482,489, 

386, 8*9, 390,392, 395,404,409, 


495,496,507,508 

410,417 ,422,424, 425, 433-36 

VIrabahu 

522 

438455, 446,447,450, 451,456, 

Viradhira 

522 

'165, 46ft, 472,473, 474,482, 496 

Viraj 

582 


508,509,520 

Viraja 

610 

Visnubhakti 

448 

Virak€f arm 

522 

Visnuloka 

301 

Viralaksmi. 

239,259,362,484 

Vippumaya 

355,448 

Virali moiiDtain .. 

‘67 

Viptiupltha 

361 

Viramahcndra 

522 

Vispuorauadhika ... 354 

Viramahefivara ... 

522 

Viipupurilwa .. 

.. 22,24,35,36,237, 

V iramapat t anam 

475 

238,256,208,302,309,328,831,420, 

Vi ram art a pda 

522 

519,520,524,525,542,519,582,584, 

Viramba 

456 


593,609,610 

Virauima 

502 

Vipnurupa 

448 

Vi ramus 

57 

Vipiiuyamala 

413 

Vi ran taka 

522 

Vieravas 

24,87,524 

Virauaiuji 

475,477,482 

Vissoti 

571 

Vi rap pa Vandyan 

98 

Vi£va 

399 

Virapurandara ... 

522 

Visvabrahnian 

58 

Viravaksasa 

522 

Vi6vadcvat.;i 

425 

Virasaiva- worship 


ViS vakii 

401 

Viratangal 

482 

Visvakarman 

58,280,365 

Vir&tapnrvan 

475 

Visvamnkhl 

399 

Vira Varma 

173,175,176 

V i$vam itra 5 1 ,473,578,581,582-98, 

Viravedin 

... 459-61 


000,605,606 

Virayiiga 

522 

s van at h Narayan Mund- 

Virika 

... 222,239 

lick 

136-38 

Virifica 

287 

Visvanatha 

592 

Virocaua 

J 5 

Viavarctas 

287 

Viriipaksa 

361 

Vi&vasara 

413 

Virnpikii 

... 429,430 

ViSvasrj 

.. 287 
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Page. 

287 

Yilvesa 

399 

Visvefivara 

879,400 

Ytfve&varalihga 

379 

Vifivesvari 

437 

Vitatha 

404 

Vitala 

302,524 

Vitarka 

610 

Vitthala 

157 

Vi^hoba (Vittobha) 

157,862 

Vivasvat ... 279,813,687,610 

Vizagapatam District, 

Manual of ... 34,47,56,296 

Voohan 

566 

Vocjhu 

403 

Vokkaliga, see Gl^kaiiya.. 

230 

Vdpayata 

604 

VorBhal 

573 

Yrddhaoalam 

236 

Vrddhi 

71 

Vj-hannaradiyapui-aua ... 

537,588 

VyhatSaman 

396 

Vrkodara 

61 

Vrnda 

351,355 

Vrndavana forest 

130,268 

V??a 

369 

Vryabhanii 

449 

Vygabhesvara .. 

59 

Vrsadhvaja 

361 

Vrsasipra 

517 N 

Vrscikesvari 

501 

'Vyswi 

397 

Yyyotsarjana 

534 

Vrtra 16,276,806,616,617 

Vfiti 

411 

Vulrnia, see Yaniya. 
Vyaghresi 

456 

Vyasa, 35; 58,59 (has his 

hand and arm cut off), 397)449, 

584,611,616 

Yyasanu-tolu kallu 

59 

vyiilia ... • 

391 


Page. 

W. 


Waduera 42 

159 

Wagries 571 

Wainad, see Wynad. 

Walaga Koramar ... 201 

Wales 4 

Wal house, Mr. J. ...54,99,185-, 559, 
570,678 

Walla 78 

Walnkesvara 188 

w4ndi 110 

Warar 42 

Waraeare 297 

Ward, Mr. 258 

Ward, Rev. W. ... 846,847,414,415 

Warda ... 42 

Wargai (Wargaon) ... 42 

Warha, Warhona ... 42 

warjhari 42 

Warka 317 

Warnera, Warora ... 42 

Watson, Dr. J. Forbes .. 255 

Waunamar 226 

Weber, Professor Albrecht ... 72, 
369,420,424,527,547,58 1 ,614,620 
Wheeler, Mr. J. Talboys. 35 
Wilford, Capt. (Col.) F., 121,124, 
125,127,128,180,389,346,350 
Williams, Sir Monier ... 547 

Willmott, Mr. C. 137 


Wilson, Professor H. H., 21,28,84, 
86,85,102,103 118,131,183,144,146, 
152,160^161,176,173,179,201,205, 
206,238,252,250,260,264,265,268, 
542,609 

Wilson, Rev. Dr. John . 22,23,27, 
1 18,140, 1 56,261^291 ,403,418,415 
Winslow, Rev. Dr. ... 31,57,107, 
190,212,259,267,269 
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Wise, Dr. James ... 44 

Woculigaru, see Qkkaliga. 283 
Wodan, Wotan, Odin ... 277 

Wodear 222 

Wok 110 

Worlds, opper and nether 302 

Wotimeru 224 

Wulleh 80 

Wurdah 151 

Wynaad ...100,186,201,207,226-28 

X. 

Xenophon ... 323 

XisuthroB 317,324,326,327,331, 
332,835 

Xylander, Gul 126,127 

Y. 

Yacani 237 

Yaccamnia 502 

Yaohi 566 

Yadava 85,220,260,450 

Yadu 577,578,601 

Yajnapati ... 449 

YSjftavalkya 542,548 

Yajnopavita 29 

Yajuibai 272 

Yajurveda 272,282,283, (619-21) 
Yakkaladevi 471,501 

Yakkamma 471 

Yakkun Nattannawa - ... 559,501, 
565,568 

Yakfa 396,466,514,519,524,579 
Yakf&ni ... , 237 

Yaksarupa 456 

YStepetta * -7 

Yallapnr 7 


Vff9. 

Yama 180,189,279,801 ,#69,896, 

4 1 0,437 ,46 1 ,521,627,686,687 

Yamaloka *902 

Yarn! 279,587 

Yamuna 84,129,120,148 

Yanady 904 

Yao 815 

Yarkalwar ..." ... 206 

Yafoskarl 899 1 

Yaska’s Nirukta 284,871,872,677, 1 

588 \ 

YaiSda 449 \ 

Yatfndramatadlpika ... 891 ' 

yatra 461 

Yufcu, Yatudhana, Yatu- 

dhani 516,688 

Yaudheya 611 

Yavana 85,86,80 

Yavinara 609 

Yayafci 678 

Yedenalkad/ 207 

Yehl-khut-Avafcara 168 

Yetaterinoslaw 821 

Yelagiri . . 7 

Yelgi ... 265 

Yellapur 7 

Yellimi ... . 7 

Yellama 78 

Yelpadi (Betta Knriunba 

gotra) ... 230,283 

Yerakala, Yerakalavaru, 

Yerakelloo, Yerukula 
Yernkkulavandlu, Yeru- 

kuvan^ln 112,134, 

199,201-210,486 
Verava . * ... 164,207,208 

YerkelwanJoo, see Yerakala. 

Yewkar .. 49 

Yevarti 202 

Y«w«ii ' 5i>7,658 

Yimft # ... 279 
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Yudopliom# 

160-62 

Yoga ... 

409,411 

Yojanag&udhi 

449 

Ydganidra 

438 

Ydgaantra... 

408,408,809,411 

YogeJvari 

399 

Yogi ... 

613 

Yogi ... 

466 

Yogi 111 .. 

465,456,571 

Ydni 

360,361 

Yonirnaiiflalft 

400 

Yosi 

517 

Yudbiathira . 

97, 120, 429, (ill, 617 

Yueh-chi 

177,179 

Yugutijonthefom’ ... 328-337 

Yule, Colonel 

131,134,566 , 

Yunnan 

560 | 

V 


Page. 

I. 

Zaba 557 

Zamorin 104 

Zambdi 671 

ZendaveBta 276,878 

Zeus 366,898 

Ziegenbalg, Rev. Barth... 376,879, 
463,487 -69,471,483,489,491 , 
495-07,504,606,611,613,561 
Zikn ... ... 327 

Ziinmcr, Prof. .. 527,547, 579, 508, 
603,604 

Zodiac 334 

Zoroastrinii deities 161,179 







